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Westpoint,  N.  Y.,  Monday^  January  H^  1901. 
The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Charles  Dick  in  the 
chair. 

CASST  LEWIS  BROWH,  JR.,  8W0BV. 

By  the  CHAiimAN: 

Q.  Give  your  full  name  and  class. — ^A.  Lewis  Brown,  jr.;  class  of 
1901. 

Q.  When  did  you  enter  Westpoint? — A.  I  entered  first  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1895,  and  was  discharged  in  January,  1896;  I  entered  again  in 
the  summer  of  1897. 

Q.  Are  you  now  a  member  of  the  first  class?   -A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  expect  to  graduate  next  June? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Wanger: 

Q.  Who  was  the  president  of  the  class  of  1901  in  1898?— A.  Cadet' 
Ennis. 

Q.  Were  you  on  the  fighting  conmiittee  of  that  year? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
I  was  not  a  member  of  the  committee;  I  was  consulted  about  the  first 
fight,  I  think,  that  took  place;  that  was  all. 

Q.  Which  fight  was  that? — A.  I  have  forgotten  who  the  principals 
were;  it  was  the  first  one  of  that  year,  sir. 

Q.  Maybe  if  I  read  some  of  the  contests . — A.  Oh,  I  remember 

now,  sir;  it  was  between  Cadet  Dougherty,  of  the  present  first  class, 
and  Cadet  Ralston,  of  the  present  second  class. 

Q.  That  was  in  1897  or  1898?— A.  That  was  in  1898. 

Q.  Were  you  consulted  about  the  contest  between  Keller  and 
Booz? — A.  No,  sir;  except  that  I  was  asked  to  act  as  second  to  Cadet 
Keller,  and  I  did  so. 

Q.  You  had  not  been  consulted  about  the  cause  of  the  fiight?T— A. 
No.  sir;  I  didn't  know  anything  about  the  cause. 

Q.  Or  with  reference  to  the  propriety  of  calling  out  Booz? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  been  in  any  fight  before  that,  either  as  principal  or 
otherwise? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many? — A.  I  should  judge  five  or  six,  sir. 

Q.  Prior  to  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Any  the  year  before? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  during  the  preceding  academic  vear? — A.  No;  the 
most  of  them  were  in  the  camp  preceding* — not  the  camp  preceding, 
but  the  camp  two  years  before,  the  camp  m  the  sununer  of  1896. 

Q.  You  came  here  when  the  first  time? — A.  In  the  summer  of  1895. 

Q.  You  were  here  how  long? — ^A.  I  was  here  a  year  and  a  half, 
until  January,  1897. 

Q.  And  then  when  did  you  return? — ^A.  1  returned  the  following 
JuniB. 

Q.  In  June,  1898?— A.  I  returned  in  June,  1897. 

Q.  Oh,  June,  1897. — A.  Yes,  sir.  You  see  Januar^^  and  June  of 
that  year  would  be  in  the  same  year.     I  was  dismissed  in  January. 
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Q,  Then  you  were  admitted  to  the  present  class,  were  you? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  in  1898  that  the  Booz-Keller  contest  occurred  ?^ — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  on  Saturday  afternoon  of  the  6th  of  August? — ^A.  It  was 
on  a  Saturday  afternoon.     I  am  not  quite  sure  about  the  date. 

Q.  Who  else  were  present  at  the  fiffht? — A.  There  was  Cadet  Tyler 
and  Cadet  Herr,  who  were  seconds  of  Cadet  Booz;  Cadets  Barnes  and 
myself  were  tiie  seconds  of  Cadet  Keller;  and  then  there  was  Cadet 
Spalding  and  Cadet  Hayden  also  i)resent,  and  there  was  a  referee.  I 
have  forgotten  who  he  was.  1  think  that  was  either  Cadet  Heidt  or 
C^et  Ray,  of  the  class  of  1899. 1  think  it  was  one  of  those  two. 

Q.  Wliat  was  Mr.  Hayden^s  position? — A.  He  was  a  sentinel. 
Cadet  De  Armond  was  also  present  at  the  fight. 

Q.  What  instruction  was  given  to  Keller  and  Booz? — A.  You  mean 
by  the  referee  and  the  timekeeper? 

Q.  I  mean  by  anybody  at  the  fight;  in  your  hearing  or  any  other 
place? — A.  The  referee  called  the  men  together,  called  the  seconds 
together,  and  explained  there  would  be  no  hitting  in  clinches:  that  is, 
no  hitting  with  one  arm  free;  that  at  the  command  "break"  tney  were 
to  break  away.  And,  also,  supposing  neither  man  knew  anything 
about  it,  he  explained  that  if  a  man  was  down  or  on  his  knees,  or  two 
hands  and  one  knee,  and  ten  was  counted — ^ten  seconds — the  man  would 
be  declared  out. 

Q.  What  else,  if  anything? — ^A.  During  the  fight — that  is,  practically 
after  the  fight — when  ten  was  beinff  counted,  and  Cadet  Booz  was  on 
the  ground,  his  own  seconds  advised  him  to  get  up;  they  didn't  think 
he  was  hurt  at  all. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  to  him?— A.  They  said,"  Stand  up  and  fi^ht." 
I  don't  remember  the  exact  words,  but  that  was  the  substance  of  it — 
"stand  up  and  fight;  you  are  not  hurt." 

Q.  Please  describe  the  fight. — ^A.  After  the  instruction  by  the 
referee  the  men  went  to  their  chairs.  They  were  sitting  on  camp  chairs 
in,  oppoBite  corners  of  the  ring,  and  the  referee  told  them  the  fight 
would  begin;  and  when  he  called  time  they  came  up  and  they  sparred 
for  a  few  moments,  practically  sparring  for  an  opening,  altnough 
neither  man  knew  hardly  anything  at  all  alx)ut  boxing.  Kefler  assumed 
the  aggressive  and  led  for  Booz,  but  he  didn't  land  successfully  at  all  in 
the  first  moment  and  Booz  did,  but  no  blows  that  did  any  damage.  I 
remember  after  Kellar  came  to  his  comer,  at  the  end  of  the  first  round, 
there  was  a  red  spot  here  on  the  left  shoulder  [indicating].  He  had 
evidently  been  hit  there,  and  I  had  noticed  he  had  been  hit  there  once 
or  twice  during  the  round.  But  Keller  was  still  the  aggressor  and 
pretty  soon  after,  after  about  two  or  three  mix  ups,  Booz,  after  one  of 
these  mix  ups,  would  turn  and  run  around  the  ring,  and  consequently 
he  got  hit  several  times  in  the  back.  The  first  round  was  a  repetition 
of  that  sort  of  thing  all  the  way  through  after  the  first  few  seconds. 
In  the  second  round 

Q.  How  many  mix  ups  were  there  in  the  first  round? — A.  I  should 
judge  there  were  about  four  or  five,  as  near  as  I  can  say.  Of  course, 
they  didn't  mix  up  continually. 

Q.  Well,  what  eflFective  blows  were  given  or  received  by  either 
party  during  that  round? — ^A.  1  would  not  call  any  of  them  effective; 
that  is,  that  amounted  to  anything.  The  only  mark  that  was  shown, 
I  think,  during  that  round,  as  I  nave  said,  was  the  mark  on  Keller. 
He  looked  as  if  he  had  been  hit  three  or  four  times  right  here  [indi 
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eating  on  shoulder],  and  it  brought  the  blood  to  the  surface  underneath 
the  skin. 

Q.  What  took  place  in  the  second  round? — ^A.  In  the  second  round 
Keller  again  started  to  be  the  ag^essor,  and  almost  in  the  beginning 
of  the  round  he  hit  Booz  a  blow  in  the  eye,  which  was  really  the  only 
blow  that  amounted  to  any  damage  that  either  man  received  during 
the  fight  Then  h^  showed  more  and  more  tendency  to  run  after  that. 
Instead  of  aiming  a  few  blows,  or  trying  to  ward  off  blows  when 
Keller  would  start  to  be  the  aggressor,  he  would  turn  around  and  run 
away.  I  don't  know  exactly  how  long  the  second  round  lasted;'  it  was 
in  the  second  round  he  laid  down.  He  was  hit  in  the  body;  I  don't 
remember  the  exact  place  of  the  body.  The  other  nian  seemed  to  think 
he  was  hit  in  the  stomach,  or  what  we  call  the  solar  plexus,  but  I  don't 
remember  or  didn't  see  tnat.  Keller  probably  had  his  back  to  me  at 
the  time^and  I  don't  remember  that  particular  blpw.  He  went  down, 
but  he  was  not  out  bjr  any  means.  His  eyes  were  open  and  he  lay 
there  with  sort  of  a  whimper  on  his  face,  and  I  don't  remember  myself 
that  he  made  any  remark.  Somebody  said,  1  have  heard  since,  I  think, 
that  he  made  the  renoiark  that  Keller  was  too  good  for  him  or  something 
like  that. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  recall  hearing  him  say  anything? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I 
do  not  recall  hearing  him  say  anyuiing. 

Q.  When  was  this  judgment  expressed  by  others,  that  the  blow  was 
on  the  solar  plexus — at  the  time  or  afterwards? — ^A.  Not  at  the  time;  I 
don't  remeniber  of  hearing  them  say  anything  at  all  about  it  at  the 
time.  Well,  it  was  not  a  thing  that  would  be  remarked  about.  Every- 
body thought  the  man  had  laid  down,  and  they  didn't  think  about  the 
force  of  the  blow  given. 

Q.  When  was  their  talk  about  it  being  in  the  solar  plexus,  then? — 
A.  Well,  I  remember  having  a  conversation^  I  think  it  was  with  Mr. 
Keller,  when  they  first  started  the  investigation  by  the  military  court, 
and  he  said,  as  he  remembered  it,  he  hit  him  in  the  solar  plexus.  I  told 
him  I  didn't  remember  myself  where  he  did  hit  him. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  to  any  others  about  where  the  blow  had  landed — 
this  particular  blow? — ^A.  No,  sir.  Of  course,  it  may  have  been  that 
men  were  standing  around  and  entered  into  the  conversation  at  the 
time,  but  I  dp  not  remember  anybody  speaking  of  it. 

Q.  What  was  said  to  the  participants  at  the  time  about  it  being  a 
fight  to  the  finish,  if  anything? — A.  I  don't  remember  as  anything  was 
said.    I  think  that  was  understood. 

Q.  The  participants  were  expected  to  know  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what,  if  anything,  was  said,  that  they  must  continue  fight- 
ing as  long  as  tiiey  had  the  physical  ability  to  do  so? — A.  Nothing  was 
said. 

Q.  They  were  expected  to  understand  that? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  1  think 
they  were  expected  to  understand  that,  as  any  man  who  enters  a  fight 
of  any  kind  is  expected  to  do  his  best  and  stay  as  long  as  he  can.  He 
is  not  expected  to  quit.  I  do  not  think  it  was  thought  necessary  at 
the  time  to  tell  them  any  such  thing  as  that. 

Q.  Well,  was  anything  said  to  Booz  during  the  fight,  that  he  must 
either  continue  as  long  as  he  had  the  physical  ability  to  continue,  or  be 
considered  a  coward? — A.  I  do  not  recall  anything  of  that  kind.  Of 
course,  he  may  have  been  advised  that  by  his  seconds  in  his  own  corner 
after  the  first  round:  I  do  not  remember  it. 

Q.  There  was  notning  said  aloud,  so  that  it  could  be  heard  by  all? — 
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A.  Nothinj^  on  that  line,  except  at  the  end  of  the  fight  the  seconds, 
and  I  don't  know  but  somebody  else,  told  him  to  stand  up,  said  "you 
had  better  stand  up  and  fight,"  but  he  wouldn't  do  it  That  was  just 
before  the  end  of  me  fight. 

.  Q.  One  of  his  second  has  testified  that  he  did  not  know  at  the  time 
of  the  return  how  Booz's  conduct  would  be  or  was  regarded ;  but  after 
returning  he  discovered  that  the  sentiment  was  very  much  against  the 
way  he  Imd  acted,  and  then  he  went  and  told  Mr.  Booz  in  his  tent  what 
the  judgment  was,  and  that  he  concurred  in  it.  Now,  that  being  the 
case,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  that  second,  at  least,  did  not  know 
the  great  importance  of  Booz  continuing  the  combat  with  spirit,  is  it 
not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  one  of  the  seconds  could  fail  to  understand,  that  it  was 
just  as  easy  for  Mr.  Booz  to  fail  to  understand  it,  was  it  not? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir;  it  is  just  as  easy  for  him  to  fail  to  understand  it;  but  I  don't  see 
how  anyone  could  fail  to  understand  that  when  he  enters  a  fight  that 
he  is  not  to  quit.  He  is  not  fighting  to  be  licked;  I  never  saw  a  man 
fight  yet  who  fought  to  be  licked. 

Q.  That  is  true,  but  many  combats  are  terminated  just  as  soon  as 
one  combatant  recognizes  that  his  opponent  is  his  superior  in  fighting, 
and  the  simple  acknowldgement  of  the  other  party  being  the  better 
man  terminates  the  combat.  Have  you  never  heard  of  such  fights? — 
A.  I  never  heard  of  a  fight  like  that;  no,  sir.  I  have  heard  or  aimi- 
ments,  where  somebody  would  acknowledge  that  somebody  else  had 
gotten  the  better  of  him. 

Q.  You  never  heard  that  in  connection  with  any  fistic  discussion? — 
A,  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Driggs: 
^.  The  only  kind  of  fights,  then,  that  you  are  familiar  with  are  West- 
point  fights,  are  they? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.     Of  course  I  have  seen  other 
fights;  I  have  seen  a  street  fight,  but  I  never  attended  any  large  fight 
or  anything  like  that. 

By  Mr.  Wangeb: 

Q.  You  have  never  seen  a  scrap  between  two  persona,  and  just  as 
soon  as  the  one  said,  '*  I  acknowledge  you  are  the  better  man,"  that 
ended  it? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  saw  anybody  stop  and  say,  "You  are 
the  better  man,"  or  anything  like  that. 

Q.  Your  understanding  has  been,  then,  that  in  all  fights,  excepting 
ring  fights,  where  they  are  governed  by  special  arrangement,  it  is  a 
point  of  honor  for  eacn  participant  to  fi^ht  as  long  as  he  has  the  phys- 
ical endurance  to  continue  fighting,  or  his  opponent  is  knocked  out? — 
A.  I  don't  know  that  I  consider  it  a  point  of  honor  as  much  as  a  point 
of  courage. 

Q.  It  IS  a  matter  of  courage,  then,  more  than  honor? — ^A.  Well,  I 
don't  think  it  would  be  honorable  to  quit.  Still,  some  men  have  not 
as  much  physical  courage  as  others,  1  suppose.  I  never  considered  it 
in  the  lignt  of  honor  at  all.    I  always  considered  it  a  point  of  courage. 

Q.  Even  if  a  man  does  not  know,  if  he  has  not  been  educated  to  un- 

dei^nd  that  it  is  a  point  of  courage A.  I  can  not  understand 

myself  how  a  man  could  stop  like  that;  I  should  think  he  would  want 
to  fight;  that  is,  do  the  best  he  could.    I  never  considered  it 

Q.  You  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  courage? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (Continued.)  When  thoroughly  convinced  that  you  are  physically 
unable  to  avoid  a  pummeling,  to  take  that  pummeling  to  the  point  of 
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exhaustion  ? — A.  I  don't  think  a  man  knows  he  is  licked  until  he  is 
knocked  out.  He  ought  not  to  give  up;  he  ought  not  to  tibink  any- 
thing about  the  other  man  licking  him  until  he  is  knocked  out.  I 
don't  know  how  that  would  be  if  a  man  thought  ^^I  am  going  to  be 
licked: "  I  don't  know  exactly  how  he  would  act  then. 

Q.  Suppose  vou  jjet  into  a  fight  and  you  discover  thai  your  blows 
can  not  land;  that  it  is  your  first  experience,  and  your  blows  can  not 
land  with  any  effect,  and  you  can  not  prevent  the  other  fellow's  blows 
from  landing  with  good  effect,  and  you  are  winded;  you  would  reidize 
that  you  were  used  up,  would  you  not? — ^A.  I  would  retdize  that  he 
was  getting  the  better  of  me;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  you  would  be  knocked 
out? — ^A.  It  might  not  be;  I  might  stand  a  chance. 

Q.  But  you  Imve  exhausted  your  resources;  foolishly,  but  you  have 
done  it? — A.  If  he  is  exhausted  a  mwi  will  &11  down. 

Q.  I  do  not  mean  to  the  point  of  entire  exhaustion,  but  to  the  point 

of  discovering A.  (Interrupting.)  Well,  even  though  he  may 

discover  it,  a  man  often  feels  weak  in  a  fight,  but  he  always  stands  a 
chance  of  landing  a  blow  that  will  knock  the  other  man  out,  if  he  aims 
it  right 

(X  Even  if  he  discovers  he  can  not  strike  a  blow  with  any  force? — 
A.  If  he  discovers  he  can  not  strike  a  blow  with  anv  force  he  knows 
that  the  other  man  mav  be  in  the  same  condition.  If  he  can  stand  up 
he  can  strike  a  blow  of  some  sort 

Q.  Not  with  any  great  force,  can  he? — ^A.  No;  but  at  that  tune  thie 
other  man  is  just  as  liable  to  be  tired  as  he  is,  and  he  may  be  just  as 
strong  as  the  other  man,  except  in  the  matter  of  punisnment.  Of 
course,  he  may  be  knocked  until  he  is  groggy.  In  mat  case  the  next 
blow  will  probably  put  him  down.  But  if  there  has  not  been  much 
punishment  on  either  side  and  he  is  weak,  then  the  other  man  is  just 
as  apt  to  be  weak  as  he  is. 

Q.  But  when  one  man  finds  that  his  blows  have  no  force  and  his 
opponent's  blows  have  considerable  force  and  that  he  has  difiiculty  in 
breathing  and  that  his  opponent  has  no  such  difficulty  whatever,  is  it 
not  self-evident  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  as  to  when  the  more 
vigorous  of  tJie  two  is  going  to  triumph? — ^A.  Well,  it  is  practically 
self-evident. 

Q.  Yes;  the  purpose  of  the  fighting  committee  is  to  select  an  oppo- 
nent of  the  forurth  class  man  who  will  administer  punishment  and 
eorreotian  to  him,  is  it  not? — A.  Not  necessarily;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  disagree  with  Cadet  Bettison,  I  think  it  was,  who 
stated  that  to  be  the  purpose? — A.  In  my  idea  I  disagree  on  that 
point;  I  do  not  think  it  is  meant  te  administer  punishment  te  a  fourth 
classman. 

Q.  The  occaaion  usually  is  the  impertinence  or  mendacity,  or  what- 
ever you  may  call  it,  of  the  fourth  class  man  in  refusing  to  recognize 
an  order  given  by  an  upper  class  man  ?  Is  not  that  the  general  reason 
for  a  foiurth  class  man  being  called  out? — ^A.  That  is  the  general 
oeoask>n;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  the  purpose  is  not  to  have  an  equal  combat,  where  the 
fourth  class  man  will  be  just  as  apt  to  win  or  lose,  is  it? — ^A,  The 
porpoae  is  te  turn  out  a  man  to  fight  him  who  weighs,  if  anything,  in 
a  majority  of  tibe  fights  I  have  seen,  not  quite  as  much  as  the  fourth 
class  nuui.  That  has  been  the  way  it  has  been  in  the  majority  of 
fiights  I  have  seen. 
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Q.  A  slight  advantage  in  weight,  and  possibly  in  height  and  reach  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that,  apparenthr,  the  chances  are  sli^htlv  in  favor  of  the 
fourth  class  man^ — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  weight  is  thethin^ 

Q.  But  actually,  in  five  cases  out  of  six,  the  fourth  class  man  is 
beaten,  is  he  not? — A.  Grenerally  so. 

Q.  Whv? — A.  Because  the  otner  man  is  a  better  man  than  he  is. 

Q.  And  it  was  expected  tliat  he  would  prove  to  be  a  better  man, 
was  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  was  kept  in  view  in  selecting  the  other  man? — ^A.  Well, 
yes,  sir;  that  was  kept  in  view  in  selecting  the  other  man,  but  I  would 
like  to  say,  sir 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  And  is  it  not  both  a  false  pretense  and  an 
unmanly  thing  to  match  one  man  against  another  who  has  five  chances 
out  of  six  of  winning? — ^A.  It  would  be  if  it  was  known  that  the  man 
stood  five  chances  out  of  six  of  winning.  But  now.  take  the  very 
instance  of  this  case  in  question — Keller;  nobody  knew  anything 
about  Keller  except  he  was  rather  well  built  and  what  you  might  caU 
a  mucky  man.  When  he  came  up  to  that  fight,  after  the  first  moment 
or  two  I  was  afraid  he  was  going  to  be  licked;  I  had  that  thought  for 
a  little  while.  He  didn't  know  anything  about  boxing  at  all,  in  fact 
he  was  clumsy.  There  are  many  cases  in  which  men  are  turned  out 
just  because  they  are  of  the  same  weight  and  because  they  appear  to 
be  muscular  and  because  we  think  they  ought  to  make  a  good  fight, 
but  it  does  not  always  follow  that  such  a  man  does  make  a  good  fi^ht 
There  is  very  little  boxing  goes  on  here  except  in  the  gymnasium 
once  in  a  while;  there  is  no  instructor  in  anything  like  that,  and  it  is 
not  generally  known  how  good  or  how  poor  a  man  is  when  he  is  turned  * 
out.  If  Booz  had  stood  up  he  would  have  had  just  bs  fair  a  show  of 
winning  as  Cadet  Keller  had.  I  think  that  is  evident  by  the  fact  that 
not  long  afterwards  Cadet  Keller  was  turned  out  to  fight  another  man 
and  he  got  licked  in  one  round.  He  was  turned  out  because  he  was 
willing  and  courageous  and  had  good  material  to  make  a  fighter,  but 
the  other  man  knew  more  than  he  did  about  fighting.  The  other  man 
was  a  fourth  class  man,  too. 

Q.  Then  you  think  because  one  time  out  of  six  it  hapi)ens  that  a 
fourth  class  man  can  win  that  it  is  perfectly  fair  to  put  nim  up  with 
one  chance  out  of  six  of  winning? — A.  You  do  not  know  what  the 
chances  are,  whether  it  is  one  out  of  six  or  one  in  one. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  in  advance  just  how  that  particular  combat  is 

foing  to  result;  but  you  know  that  the  upper  class  man  has  had  the 
enefit  of  athletic  training — ^he  has  stood  tne  severe  exercises  of  the 
Academy,  both  those  required  by  the  regulations  and  those  superim- 
posed by  his  considerate  fellow  cadets — you  know  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  the  other  man  has  the  capacity  to  endure 
severe  exercises? — ^A.  No,  sir;  except  he  passed  the  physical  examina- 
tion to  get  into  the  place;  and  if  he  is  physically  sound  he  can  stand 
any  exercises  that  have  been  given  to  him  here,  prolwibly. 

Q.  But  while  he  could  eventually  stand  them  he  might  not  be  able 
to  stand  them  at  the  beginning? — ^A.  You  do  not  know  whether  he 
can  stand  it  or  not. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  a  man  who  has  never  taken  any  wooden 
willys  could  probably  stand  just  as  many  the  first  time  as  the  hundredth 
time  that  he  was  exercised  in  them? — A.  No,  sir;  he  could  not. 
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Q.  Certainly  not.  And  no  more  could  he  endure  the  exercise  of 
fighting  unless  he  had  had  previous  exercise  of  the  kind  involved  in 
fighting? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  self-evident,  is  it  not? — A.  We  do  not  question  a  man. 
A  man  may  have  had  eight  or  ten  fights  before  he  came  here,  and  the 
man  who  is  turned  out  against  him  niay  have  never  had  a  fight  in  his 
life. 

(^.  Yes;  he  may  be  just  as  thoroughly  trained  as  the  man  you  put 
agamst  him ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  the  man  you  put  against  him  you  know  has  had  such  exercis- 
ing as  ought  to  give  him  endurance  in  a  fight,  and  you  do  not  know 
whether  9ie  other  man  has  or  has  not.  You  do  know  that  in  five  cases 
out  of  six,  however,  the  fourth  class  man  shows  that  he  has  not  the 
endurance? — A.  You  know  he  generally  gets  licked. 

Q.  Because  he  can  not  stand  up,  because  he  voluntarily  gives  out,  or 
because  he  is  forced  to  give  up? — A.  The  fights  as  a  general  thing  do 
not  last  that  long.  They  do  not  last  a  great  number  of  rounds,  I  mean, 
as  a  general  rule.  I  don't  know  of  but  one  fight  since  I  have  been  here 
that  Tasted  twenty  rounds. 

Q.  Then  it  is  a  lack  of  skill  is  it? — A.  It  is  sometimes,  and  because 
one  of  the  men  may  happen  to  land  one.  or  two  good  punches.  If 
neither  man  knows  anything  about  it  it  is  just  as  liable  to  be  one  way 
as  it  is  the  other. 

Q.  You  mean  just  as  liable  to  be  one  way  as  the  other  if  they  are  of 
equal  hitting  power  ? — ^A.  It  depjends  on  who  starts  to  be  the  aggressor. 
If  a  man  jumps  right  into  it  he  is  liable  to  land  a  knock-out  blow. 

Q.  If  a  man  starts  out  as  the  agressor  and  is  not  accustomed  to  exer- 
cising he  is  going  to  exhaust  his  strength,  is  he  not? — A.  He  might 
exhaust  his  strength,  but  if  he  is  doing  all  the  hitting  that  is  what  he  is 
there  for;  that  is  what  he  wants  to  do. 

Q.  But  he  may  use  himself  up  in  a  very  short  time. — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
both  are  liable  to  get  tired. 

Q.  But  the  man  who  is  not  accustomed  to  that  kind  of  exercise  of 
the  arms  involved  in  hitting  will  get  tired  first? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think 
the  legs  will  get  tired  before  the  arms. 

Q.  Well,  that  kind  of  exercise  that  is  involved  in  fighting,  whether 
it  is  legs  or  arms;  we  will  put  it  that  way.  Take  the  arms  or  legs  or 
any  other  part  of  a  man's  makeup. — A.  It  all  depends  on  who  had 
the  better  pair  of  legs.  A  man  might  have  been  a  bicycle  rider  before 
he  came  here,  for  all  we  know. 

Q.  But  you  do  know  that  your  naan  has  had  the  exercise? — ^A.  We 
do  not  know  that  he  has  had  this  exercise 

Q.  And  he  has  flourished  on  it  and  is  in  good  shape  at  the  time  of 
being  selected  or  he  would  not  have  been  selected? — ^A.  We  know  he 
had  the  exercise  that  it  is  customary  for  a  man  to  have  here  during 
his  first  year;  that  is  about  all  we  know  about  it. 

Q.  And  you  think  when  the  fourth  class  man  is  given  the  apparent 
advantage  of  weight  and  height  that  a  sufficient  compensation  is  made 
for  him  to  take  one  chance  out  of  six? — A.  I  never  looked  at  it  in  that 

light 

Don't  you  think  that  it  is  just  possible  that  you  have  not  looked 
e  thing  in  quite  the  right  light? — A.  I  always 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  have  exhausted  the  subject  from  every  point 
of  view? — ^A.  I  think  the  fights  are  fair;  yes,  sir. 
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Q.  In  spite  of  the  continued  winning  of  the  one  side? — A.  Well, 
the  continued  winning  of  the  one  side  would  tend  to  show,  of  course, 
that  the  upper  class  man  is  the  better  man  in  each  case,  but  there 
always  has  to  be  a  better  man. 

Q.  Undoubtedly  there  has  to  be  a  better  man? — ^A.  You  do  not 
know  who  it  is  going  to  be  before  you  start,  and  if  the  advantages 
are  apparently  equal,  and  what  you  think  are  fair,  I  do  not  see  any 
reason  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  upper  class  man  will  win. 

Q.  You  think  then,  it  is  all  right  to  measure  a  sure  thing,  so  far  as 
exercise  and  endurance  is  concerned,  on  the  one  hand,  a^nst  its 
possible  total  absence  on  the  other? — A.  I  do  not  think  I  quita  under- 
stand what  you  mean.  You  say  you  think  it  is  fair  to  measure  a  sure 
thing  on  one  side  against  a  thing  which  may  be  absent  on  the  other? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  I  don't  understwid. 

Q.  1  say  a  possible  total  absence. — ^A.  I  don't  understand  what  the 
sure  thing  is. 

Q.  The  sure  thing  is  that  the  upper  class  man  has  been  thoroughly 
exercised  for  a  year  or  upward  and  haa  flourished  under  the  exercise; 
and  the  other  man  may  not  have  exercised  and  naay  not  at  the  time 
have  any  capacity  for  it;  that  is,  any  marked  capacity? — ^A.  He  may 
not;  you  can  not  tell  that,  though,  at  the  time. 

Q.  You  know  a  man's  hitting  power  is  greatly  increased  by  exer- 
cise, don't  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wonderfully  increased? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  same  way  with  his  running  power;  that  is  also  markedly 
increased,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir.  ms  power  of  running  longer,  you 
mean? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  have  an  expert  in  pugilism  to  privately 
test  the  probable  capacitv  of  each  participant  and  give  a  certifiate  that 
the  combatants  are  equally  matched,  rather  than  to  take  these  uncer- 
tainties?— A.  Well,  1  suppose  it  would  be  a  good  scheme,  but  I  do  not 
see  how  you  are  going  to  do  it. 

Q.  And  leave  as  a  result  that  possibly  half  the  lights  will  be  won  by 
upper  class  men  and  half  by  lower  class  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sii-. 

Q.  That  will  remove  the  popular  idea  that  these  fights  are  one-sided 
and  they  are  equivalent  in  morality  to  a  game  played  by  an  expert 
with  loaded  dice  against  another  man? — A.  If  such  a  scheme  as  that 
were  carried  out,  Siere  could  not  be  much  doubt  but  what  ike  fight 
would  be  fair. 

Q.  Which  do  you  think  would  be  a  better  thing,  to  abolish  this  class 
fighting  or  to  adopt  a  system  of  that  kind? — ^A.  1  don't  know;  I  had 
not  considered  anything  like  that. 

Q.  Well,  we  will  ^ive  you  time  to  reflect  upon  it.  Did  you  have 
any  conversation  wim  Booz  after  the  fight? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  remark  to  him? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  in  his  hearing,  that  you  remember  of? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  one  of  his  messmates? — A.  No,  sir.  Do  you  mean 
did  I  sit  at  the  same  table  with  him? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  sat  at  his  table? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 

By  Mr.  Smith: 
Q.  It  appears  in  evidence  here  that  Mr.  Booz  only  had  2^-  inches  of 
chest  expansion  at  the  time  he  was  going  to  Westpoint.     In  view  of 
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that  fact,  would  you  say  there  was  any  possibility  of  his  winning  the 
fight  with  Keller? — ^A.  Yes;  I  think  there  was  a  possibility. 

Q.  A  very  remote  one,  would  you  not  say,  Mr.  Brown? — A.  I  do 
not  know  enough  about  the  limitations  that  a  small  chest  expansion 
would  put  on  a  man's  endurance. 

(X  You  understand  that  that  was  abnormally  small,  do  yon  not? — 
A.  I  understand  that  that  is  small;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  a  man  who  was  nearly  6  feet  in  height? — A.    iTes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  know  a  man's  success  in  a  fight  depends  quite  as  much 
on  his  wind  as  upon  his  muscular  strength? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  understand 
that. 

O.  You  have  been,  as  I  infer  from  vour  testimony,  somewhat  active 
in  this  class  fighting  in  the  vears^ou  have  been  here? — A.  No,  sir 

Q.  You  have  participated  in  five  or  six  fights,  have  you  not? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  your  full  share,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes;  I  guess  that  is  my 
share. 

Q.  You  are  quite  familiar  with  Westpoint  methods  of  fighting,  are 
you  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  any  familiarity  with  fighting  before  you  came  to  the 
Military  Academy? — A.  No,  sir;  not  except  in  the  fights  I  had  as  a 
boy. 

Q.  I  inferred  from  jrour  experience  here  that  possibly  you  had  some 
acquaintance  with  bovish  fights  and  methods  of  fighting  ? — A.  I  do 
not  think  1  ever  fougnt  in  my  life  after  I  got  into  long  trousers.  Be- 
fore that  it  was  just  occasional  pummeling,  you  know. 

Q.  In  a  general  way,  are  you  familiar  with  boyish  methods  of  fight- 
ing?— A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Booz,  wnen  he  came  here,  was  a  boy  out  of  school;  he  was  not 
yet  of  age,  was  he  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

Q.  And  he  had  never  had  any  familiarity,  as  far  as  you  know,  with 
collegiate  methods  of  fighting? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  only  acquaintance  he  had,  so  far  as  you  know,  was  his 
acquaintance  as  a  boy  with  such  methods  ?  Is  not  that  true  ? — A.  That 
his  acquaintance  with  the  rules,  and  so  forth 

Q.  Of  fighting,  that  they  were  such  as  an  ordinary  boy  would  know 
about,  so  far  as  you  know? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  while  it  is  true  that  you  probably  never  heard  a  boy  say 
to  another  boy  ''I  admit  that  you  are  the  best  man,"  which  was  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Wanger's  question,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  have  fre- 
quently, if  you  have  seen  many  fights,  heard  boys  say  "I  give  up," 
or  words  to  that  effect,  after  a  reasonable  amount  of  punishment  and 
when  it  was  manifest  tiiat  the  boy  could  not  win  the  fight? — A.  I  do 
not  know  but  I  have  heard  that. 

Q.  '^  I  give  up  "  or  " I  quit."  Have  you  not  heard  such  expressions 
as  that  frequently? — ^A.  No,  sir.  In  my  experience  I  think  that  the 
boy  who  is  lickea  generally  bursts  out  crying,  or  something  like  that, 
and  the  other  man  quits  hitting  him. 

Q.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  owing  to  Booz's  experience,  he  prob- 
ably was  not  aware  at  the  time  of  this  fight  that  aiter  he  discovered 
that  he  was  whipped  that  he  was  expected  by  your  code  to  go  on  and 
fight  as  long  as  ne  could  stand  up.  That  is  probable,  is  it  not? — A.  I 
think  he  ought  to  have  had  the  natural  instinct  of  a  man  grown.  He 
certainly  could  not  have  been  under  17  yeai's  old. 
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Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  this  instinct  you  are  talking  about  outside 
of  Westpoint  that  a  man's  duty  is  to  keep  on  fighting  after  he  is  de- 
feated?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  never  saw  a  man — and  I  don't  believe  it  is  cus- 
tomary— I  don't  believe  any  man  would  stop  and  cry  like  a  boy,  and  he 
would  not  stop  and  say  "  I  quit,"  or  anything  like  that;  but  he  would 
naturally  keep  on.  He  would  not  think  himself  "I  am  keeping  on; 
I  am  keeping  on,"  but  he  would  naturally  keep  on. 

Q.  Suppose  be*  didn't  stop  in  the  way  you  have  described — crying. 
Do  you  think  it  is  the  principle  anywhere  except  at  Westpoint  that 
when  a  man  has  discovered  he  is  overmatched  and  can  not  win  that  it 
is  his  duty  to  keep  on  until  he  is  knocked  out? — A.  I  should  say  that 
it  is,  but  anywhere  else  they  stop  the  fight. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  is  the  code  anywhere  else  except  at  Westpoint  ? — 
A.  I  don't  know  about  what  the  code  is  exactly. 

Q.  Even  in  a  prize  fight,  when  a  man  is  absolutely  defeated,  his 
seconds  may  throw  up  the  sponge  and  end  the  fight,  may  they  not? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And,  outside  of  Westpoint,  when  a  man  is  absolutely  defeated, 
that  is  the  practice,  is  it  not — to  stop  the  fight? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  IS  the  only  place  that  you  know  of  where  they  allow  a  fight 
to  go  on  after  a  man  is  absolutely  defeated,  the  only  place  where  it  is 
insisted  that  he  must  go  on  ? — A.  1  do  not  think  it  is  so. 

Q.  At  what  point  is  it  not  so? — A.  I  think  if  two  seconds  see  the 
man  is  absolutely  defeated  that  they  would  throw  up  the  sponge. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  has  ever  been  done  here? — A.  I  don't  know 

O.  Don't  you  know  it  has  never  been  done,  and  that  the  testimony 
in  this  case  shows  that  it  has  never  been  done  here? — A.  I  could  not 
swear  that  it  had  never  been  done. 

Q.  You  can  swear  you  have  never  heard  of  its  being  done,  can  you 
not? — A.  I  can  swear  I  never  knew  of  its  being  done  here. 

Q.  And  that  you  never  heard  of  it? — ^A.  I  don't  like  to  swear  to 
what  I  have  heard. 

Q.  It  is  not  for  you  to  determine  matters  of  that  kind  unless  it  is 
because  of  faulty  memory.  You  never  heard  of  a  specific  instance  of 
its  being  done  at  this  Academy,  did  you,  that  you  can  now  recall? — 
A.  I  know  of  a  case,  as  I  would  call  it;  yes,  sir;  from  hearsay. 

Q.  Go  ahead  and  let  us  have  the  hearsay. — A.  There  was  a  fight 
between  a  cadet  named  Perkins  and  Cadet  Hutzler.  I  don't  know 
whether  it  has  been  mentioned  or  not. 

Mr.  Dmggs.  That  was  in  1899? 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  remember  the  date,  but  I  remember  the 
time.  It  was  fought  in  the  gymnasium,  I  think.  It  was  during  a  foot- 
ball game  in  the  fell  that  the  difficulty  occurred.  I  don't  remember 
the  year. 

By  Mr.  Smith: 

Q.  Try  and  remember  about  it*  I  would  like  very  much  to  know. 
We  want  to  get  all  of  these  facts. — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  this  one  would 
be  a  very  good  one.  It  was  during  a  football  game.  I  think  it  was 
in  1899. 

Q.  What  time  in  1899 — which  academic  year? — ^A.  October  or 
November,  1899. 

Q.  That  would  be  the  academic  year  1899-1900?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  between  Perkins  and  Hutzler? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Perkins  was  then  a  first  class  man? — A.  I  think  he  was  a  second 
class  man.     He  was  a  second  class  man  in  1899,  undoubtedly. 

Q.  That  was  in  the  gymnasium? — A.  I  think  so.  I  am  not  sure, 
but  I  think  that  was  fought  in  the  gymnasium. 

Q.  That  is  your  understaiiding? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  hear  about  these  fights  pretty  generally  throughout  the 
corps,  do  you  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  right.  Go  on  and  tell  us  about  it. — ^A.  This  is  my  under- 
standing of  the  fight.  It  doesn't  make  any  diflference  what  the  reasons 
were. 

Q.  All  we  want  to  know  is  whether  the  defeated  man  threw  up  the 
fi^ht  or  not? — A.  Mr.  Hutzler  was  a  fourth  class  man.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fight  he  got  the  better  of  it,  as  I  understand  it.  The  ^ht 
lasted  I  don't  know  how  long,  but  it  was  an  unusually  long  fight — 
somewhere  about  eighteen  or  twenty  rounds,  I  think.  That  is  a  long 
fight  for  this  place.  Mr.  Hutzler  hurt  his  arm.  I  don't  know  whether 
he  broke  it  or  sprained  it  or  what,  but  he  hurt  it  here  [indicating],  so 
that  he  could  not  use  it  very  well;  but  he  kept  on  fighting  and  fought 
on  for  eighteen  rounds,  or  whatever  it  was.  Of  course  he  didn't  look 
like  he  could  fight  eighteen  rounds.  He  didn't  look  like  he  could  fight 
eight  rounds  even.  He  was  a  very  thin  man,  but  he  fought  on,  and  at 
the  end  of  one  of  the  rounds  he  said  to  one  of  his  seconds,  ''I  don't 
think  I  am  able  to  continue;"  and  they  said,  "  Very  well,  we  will  throw 
up  the  fight,"  and  of  course  the  fight  was  given  to  the  other  man. 
Tiiere  is  a  case  where  the  man  was  not  knocked  out. 

Q.  Under  your  code  the  other  man  was  not  entitled  to  the  fight, 
was  he? — ^A.  If  he  had  broken  his  hand — I  never  heard  anything 
about  that. 

Q.  That  is  a  draw^  is  it  not,  under  your  code — if  a  man.  breaks  his 
hand? — A.  I  don't  know  necessarily.  Of  course  if  a  man  wants  to 
continue  and  his  seconds  let  him  I  guess  he  can  continue.  I  never 
saw  that  come  up. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  rule  here  that  where  a  man  breaks  his  hand  that  the 
fight  has  to  be  declared  a  draw? — A.  It  may  have  been  done;  I  never 
heard  of  it. 

Q.  You  understand  that  the  fight  was  to  be  awarded  to  the  other 
party  under  those  circiunstances,  aS  usual? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  right;  that  may  be  correct;  I  may  have  been  misinformed 
from  the  oflier  witnesses. — A.  ((Continued. )  Of  course,  when  a  man 
makes  a  foul  and  he  could  not  continue  for  that  reason  the  other  man 
would  not  get  the  fi^ht,  of  course — any  foul  intentionally  ^iven;  but 
a  foul  accidentally  given,  that  is  different.  I  think  that  is  right  about 
that  case. 

Q.  Prior  to  the  time  you  came  to  Westpoint,  did  you  have  any  idea 
that  if  you  were  in  a  fight  and  discovered  that  you  were  thoroughly 
whipped,  and  could  not  hope  to  win,  that  it  was  your  duty  here  to  snow 
your  courage  to  stand  up  and  keep  on  taking  punishment  until  you 
were  thoroughly  knocked  out — did  you  have  such  an  idea? — A.  I  had 
an  idea  that  1  would  fight  as  I  could,  and  if  I  got  licked  I  would  get 
licked. 

Q.  But  after  you  got  licked,  did  you  understand  that  you  had  to  go 
on  and  take  more  punishment;  that  you  had  to  fight  until  you  were 
knocked  insensible* — A.  I  think  I  would  keep  on  with  the  idea  that  I 
might  land  a  blow;  yes,  sir. 
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Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  that.  I  am  asking  yon  whether  when  you 
came  to  Westpoint  you  understood  that  a  boy  once  in  a  fight,  and  after 
he  disooYcred  that  he  was  overmatched,  and  he  had  no  (Stance  to  win, 
would  have  to  keep  on  until  he  was  knocked  out,  and  that  it  would  be 
considered  cowardly  for  him  to  quit  before  he  was  knocked  msensi- 
ble? — A.  No,  sir;  1  didnt  understand  it  was  cowardly.  T^h^e  is  a 
nice  distinction  there,  it  seems  to  me,  as  to  when  a  man  can  quit  and 
when  he  can  fight.  It  is  one  thing  to  quit  a  fight  and  another  thing 
to  be  practically  unable  to  continue. 

Q.  Now,  I  ask  you  again,  if  when  you  came  to  Westpoint  you  under- 
stood that  if  a  boy  knew  he  was  whipped,  knew  he  was  overmatched 
and  the  fight  was  hopeless,  he  would  oe  considered  a  coward  if  he  quit 
the  fight  before  being  knocked  completely  out? — A.  I  would  not  have 
to  come  to  Westpoint  to  know  that  if  he  aidn't  fight  at  all  he  would  be 
considered  a  coward. 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  answer  my  question? — ^A.  I  am  not  trying  to 
evade  it. 

Q.  But  you  are  not  answering  the  question.  1  ask  you  if  when  you 
came  to  Westpoint  you  understood  that  when  a  boy  found  he  was 
overmatched,  and  the  fight  was  hopeless,  he  would  be  considered  a 
coward,  in  your  opinion,  if  he  quit  the  fight? — A.  Not  if  he  was  pun- 
ished pretty  good;  no,  sir.     I  did  not  understand  it  that  way. 

Q.  Tour  oiscovery  that  he  was  cowardly  in  quitting  a  fight  under 
those  circumstances  came  to  you  after  you  came  to  Westpoint? — A. 
No,  sir;  there  was  no  change  at  all. 

Q.  It  is  regarded  here  as  cowardly  to  quit  a  fight,  no  matter  how 
much  punishment  you  receive,  or  how  sure  you  are  that  you  are  over- 
matched, before  vou  are  knocked  out  ? — A.  A  man  may  not  be  knodced 
out;  he  mav  still  be  able  to  stand  up. 

Q.  But  then  he  is  knocked  out  if  he  can  not  stand  up? — ^A.  A  man, 
I  think,  naturally  fights  until  he  is  in  that  condition. 

Q.  You  may  tninfc  he  naturally  does,  but  we  are  talking  about  cow- 
ardice now.  I  ou  learned  he  was  a  coward  for  quitting  before  he  was 
naturally  knocked  out  after  you  came  to  Westpoint,  dia  you  not? — ^A. 
No.  sir;  I  did  not  learn  any  differently.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  standing 
ana  looking  on  at  a  fight.  You  can  judge  whether  a  man  is  a  coward 
or  not  by  seeing  him  fight. 

Q.  Now,  if  Mr.  Booz  had  only  2i  inches  of  chest  expansion  the 
chances  are  that  he  knew  as  well  as  any  of  you  whether  he  was  able 
of  coping  with  Keller  or  not;  did  he  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  blow  he  had  been  able  to  strike  had  anj 
substantial  effect  on  Keller,  although  he  had  been  able  to  land;  that  is 
true,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  if  he  had  hit  him  in  the  right  place 
his  blows  would  have  had  an  effect.  Landing  blows  on  the  shoulder 
does  not  have  any  effect. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  Keller  hit  him  it  inflicted  severe  pun- 
ishment?— A.  No,  sir;  there  was  only  one  blow  that  amounted  to  any- 
thing, and  that  was  over  the  eye. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  Keller  did  not  bruise  him  on  the  shoulders? — 
A.  He  may  have  bruised  him  once  or  twice  in  the  back. 

Q.  Well,  if  he  did  bruise  him,  you  do  not  think  that  that  was  any 
punishment? — A.  It  was  punishment;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  did  not  inflict  any  punish- 
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ment  on  him,  excepft  the  blow  on  the  eye! — ^A.  Nothmg  that  would 
materiallv  stop  him  or  hurt  him  at  the  time. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  strike  him  in  the  stomach? — ^A.  No,  sir;  1  do 
not  remember  seeing  him  strike  him  in  the  stomach. 

Q.  Keller  swetfrs  ne  did  strike  him  in  the  stomach,  above  the  belt. — 
A.  He  probably  did,  Uten. 

Q.  You  may  be  in  error,  then,  in  thinking  he  got  no  other  blows 
that  were  of  a  punishing  nature? — ^A.  1  would  be  uable  to  see  most  of 
them. 

Q.  Do  you  think  a  blow  in  tibe  stomach,  fast  above  the  belt,  is  a 
blow  that  IS  apt  to  inflict  i)unishment? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  may  be. 

Q.  Then,  it  Keller  is  right  about  that,  you  are  in  error  in  saying 
that  he  did  not  give  any  blows  that  did  not  inflict  any  other  punish- 
ment on  him,  are  ypu  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  X  am  in  error. 

Q.  I  believe  you  told  Mr.  Wander  that  no  one  announced  tiiere  in 
your  hearing  tliat  if  one  of  the  parties  discovered  he  was  whipped;  that 
he  could  not  win :  that  he  must  still  fight  on  until  he  was  aosolutely 
knocked  out,  under  penalty  of  being  deemed  a  coward? — A.  It  was 
not  announced  there. 

Q.  And  you  have  no  reason  to  ihink  that  Booz  knew  any  more  upon 
that  subject  than  the  average  schoolboy  throughout  the  country? — ^A. 
The  average  schoolboy  grown  to  his  age 

Q.  Womd  you  kindly  answer  the  question?  I  have  not  asked  you 
what  the  average  schoolboy  knows.  I  ask  you  have  you  any  reason 
to  think  that  Booz  knew  more  about  that  than  the  average  schoolboy  ? — 
A.  No,  sir;  1  have  not.     1  don't  quite  like  that  answer  I  gave  then. 

Q.  Correct  it,  then, — ^A.  He  was  not  a  schoolboy.  You  said  as  the 
average  schoolboy. 

•Q.  Well,  the  average  schoolboy  of  his  age,  we  will  say,  if  that  is 
what  you  want  to  moaify. — ^A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  All  right;  we  understand  eacn  other.  Now,  as  you  have  seen 
fit  to  insert  this  qualification,  this  man,  as  far  as  you  knew  him,  was  a 
quiet  man,  was  he  not? — A.  I  never  saw  him  before  the  fight. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  afterwards? — A.  I  don't  remember  seeing  him 
but  once,  passing  him  after  the  fight. 

Q.  You  have  no  knowledge,  then,  as  to  whether  he  was  naturally  of 
a  quiet  and  retiring  disposition  and  less  apt  to  be  familiar  with  methods 
of  fighting  liian  other  persons  of  his  own  age? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  don't 
know  anyuiing  about  it. 

Q.  All  right;  I  won't  ask  you  anything  about  him,  then.  You  say  it 
is  not  generally  known  how  good  a  fighter  a  man  will  be  who  is  picked 
out  to  ^?ht  the  fourth  class  men — that  is,  it  is  not  known  before  the 
fight?  That  is  what  you  told  us  in  answer  to  Mr.  Wanger,  is  it  not? — 
A.  Yes,  sir:  that  is  so,  generally. 

Q.  I  think  so,  and  I  want  to  ask  you  about  this.  It  is  not  generally 
known  how  good  a  fight  he  will  be  able  to  put  up? — ^A.  Of  course,  it 
is  thought  he  will  put  up  a  pretty  good  one,  but  it  is  not  known,  I 
don't  think. 

Q.  The  evidence  here  shows  that  not  more  than  one  or  two  fights  a 
year  have  ever  been  won  by  fourth  class  men. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  another  witness  says  that  at  least  five  out  of  six  of  iiiese 
fights  are  won  by  the  upper  class  men;  that  is  about  right,  as  you 
think,  is  it  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Almost  inyariably  tiie  fourth  class  man  is  the  man  that  is  called 
out,  is  he  not? — ^A.  xes,  sir;  ahnost  invariably.  There  have  been 
cases 

Q.  Almost  invariably? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  therefore  the  man  to  fight  him  is  selected  by  the  other 
class — the  third  class — ^the  scrapping  committee  of  the  tmrd  class? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  of  course,  you  have  told  me  that  this  committee  do  not 
know  what  kind  of  a  fight  their  man  will  put  up,  but  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  he  wins  five  times  out  of  six  they  make  a  very  shrewd  guess 
on  the  subject,  do  they  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  prove  very  successful? — ^A.  Yes,  sir:  they  may  know  that 
the  man  is  capable  of  putting  up  a  pretty  good  nght. 

Q.  They  are  very  succe^ful  in  guessing  that  h^  will  be  able  to  whip 
this  fourth  class  man? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  merely  a  guess,  thoi^h — that  there  is  no  wisdom 
in  it? — A.  1  do  not  say  that  there  is  no  wisdom  in  it. 

Q.  Well,  if  they,  by  their  wisdom,  pick  out  a  man  who  can  whip  the 
fourth  class  man — ^first  challenge  him  and  then  compel  him  to  fight  a 
man  who  can  whip  him,  and  he  has  substantially  no  chance — do  you 
call  that  fair? — ^A.  I  mean  to  say  it  is  no  sure  tmng  that  he  will  lick 
the  man. 

Q.  Do  you  say  it  is  fair  for  the  party  giving  the  challenge  to  then 
have  the  selection  of  the  persons  to  conduct  the  fight  on  that  side,  and 
then  deliberately  select  a  person  who  has  five  cfiances  out  of  six  of 
whipping  the  challenged  party — is  that  any  more  manly  or  courageous 
than  it  is  to  lay  down  in  a  fight? — ^A.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  com- 
parison between  the  two. 

Q.  I  should  feel  it  was  about  as  cowardly  as  to  lay  down  -in  a  fight — 
to  deliberately  select  a  man  who  has  five  chance/3  out  of  six  to  whip  the 
other  fellow? — ^A.  We  don't  know  he  has  five  chances  out  of  six. 

Q.  You  don't?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  all  guesswork*  then? — ^A.  Of  course,  they  pick  a  man  they 
think  perhaps  will  be  able  to  put  up  a  good  fight;  but  I  would  not  bet 
five  to  one  on  him. 

Q.  But  without  the  question  of  gambling,  he  has  five  chances  out  of 
six,  has  he  not,  from  the  history  of  this  Academy? — ^A.  I  don't  think 
that  can  be  taken  as  a  standard;  because  one  man  licks  another  man, 
and  the  man  who  gets  licked  happens  to  be  the  fourth  class  man,  is  no 
reason  that  in  another  fight  the  fourth  class  man  should  get  licked. 

Q.  When  you  say  you  would  not  bet  five  to  one,  you  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  it  is  the  practice  to  bet  on  these  fights  here,  do  you?  A. — 
Oh.  no;  it  is  not  a  sporting  affair  at  all. 

Q.  That  is,  not  in  the  sense  of  gambling? — ^A.  No,  sir;  not  in  the 
sense  of  sport,  either;  it  is  never  done  for  sport. 

Q.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  some  questions  about  these  fights  that  we 
have  not  got  on  our  list,  that  have  taken  place  since  you  were  in  the 
Academy,  and  within  four  years.  You  came  here  in  June,  18&5,  did 
you  not^ — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  left  in  January,  1897? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  gone? — ^A.  I  was  gone  until  June,  19, 1897. 

Q.  Then  you  were  here  during  all  of  the  encampment  of  1897? — 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  come  back  as  a  third  class  man? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  came 
bacK  as  a  fourth  class  man. 
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Q.  Is  it  the  practice  of  this  Academy  when  a  man  is  here  and  is  dis- 
missed for  deficiency  or  other  cause  and  subsequently  is  reappointed 
as  a  fourth  class  man  to  treat  him  as  a  plebe  the  same  as  other 
plebes? — A.  No,  sir;  they  treat  him  like  an  upper  class  man. 

Q.  Does  he  participate  in  hazing  of  plebes* — ^A.  No,  sir;  because 
he  treats  them  just  as  he  does  an  upper  class  man;  he  doesn't  haze 
anybody. 

Q.  X  want  to  understand  it.  The  upper  class  men  do  not  haze  him 
and  he  does  not  haze  the  fourth  class  men? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  it?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  the  time  that  we  want  to  know  about  fights,  then,  is  after 
your  return  here  in  June,  1897.  Now,  during  that  academic  year  of 
1897-98,  from  June,  1897,  to  June,  1898,  what  fights  do  you  know  of 
taking  place  here  outside  of  tiiose  that  I  shall  read  to  you.  We  have 
the  Iferllee-Baender  fight A.  Yes,  sir;  I  remember  that. 

Q.  The  Deen-Mumma  fight,   the  Pearson-Kerr  %ht,  tiie  Meyer- 

Coleman  fight ^A.  I  don't  know  of  that  one.     i  es,  1  remember 

that  one,  now. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  as  to  these;  I  simply  want  to  name  these  that 
we  already  have  heard  about,  so  that  we  can  see  whether  you  know  of 
any  others.  Then  there  was  the  Mueller-Ingram  fight,  the  Brewster- 
Wood  fight,  the  Lynch- Yates  fight,  and  the  Brewster-Goethe  fight. 
What  fights  took  place  outside  of  those  I  have  named? — ^A.  There  was 
a  Meyer- Alvord  Iwht,  I  think. 

Q.  Was  not  the  Meyer- Alvord  fight  the  next  year? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it 
was. 

Q.  I  am  talking  about  the  academic  year,  1897-98. — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  had  the  wrong  year  in  mind. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  look  over  this  list  of  fights  for  the  academic 
year  1897-98,  and  with  that  list  in  your  mind  state  if  there  are  any 
others  you  can  recall. — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  recall  any  others. 

Q.  I  now  hand  you  a  list  of  fights  already  testified  to  during  the 
year  1898-99,  and  will  ask  you  to  examine  that  list  and  state  whether 
you  can  tell  us  of  any  other  fights  that  occurred  during  that  year. — A. 
(After  examination.)  Yes,  sir;  you  have  not  the  Dougherty-Ealston 
fight  down  here;  I  think  that  was  the  first  fight  that  took  place. 

Q.  Can  you  think  of  any  others? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  remember 
any  other? 

Q.  I  now  hand  you  a  list  of  fights  which  the  evidence  shows  took 
place  in  the  academic  year  1899-1900,  and  will  ask  you  to  give  us  any 
additional  fights  that  you  know  of  that  took  place  during  that  year; 
and  in  this  connection  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  we  expect  you  to  give 
fights  you  heard  of  as  well  as  fights  you  personally  saw. — A,  I  do  not 
remember  anv  more.     1  added  uiat  one— Perkins-Hutzler. 

Q.  I  added  that  because  of  the  fact  that  you  testified  to  it.  We  did 
not  have  it  in  this  list,  although  I  think  we  were  told  about  it  by 
another  witness.  The  testimony  shows  that  there  were  a  larger  number 
of  fights  this  year  than  tiiis  list,  but.  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  the 
names  of  all  of  them. — ^A.  I  was  on  furlough  during  that  year. . 

Q.  During  the  encampment? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  and  1  would  not  be  apt 
to  know  those  fights  that  took  place  during  camp  that  year. 

Q.  What  is  true  of  you  would  be  true  of  all  your  class? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 
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Q.  So  we  would  be  more  apt  to  get  information  tram  other  classes  ? — 
A.  i^  sir. 

Q.  You  were  a  member  of  what  class? — ^A.  1899;  and  I  am  a  mem 
ber  of  the  first  class  now. 

Q.  You  call  the  class  by  the  year  you  will  graduate? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  mean  when  you  came  back  you  were  in  the  dasB  that  entered 
in  June,  1897;  that  is  true,  is  it  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  if  we  want  to  get  the  fights  of  1899-1900  we  should  go  to 
someone  other  than  your  class? — A.  I  think  so;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  may  examine  this  list  of  fights  handed  you,  g  ving 
those  occurring  in  tne  academic  year  1900-01,  and  state  whether  you 
have  heard  of  any  other  fights  during  that  academic  year. — ^A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  tliink  I  know  another  fight. 

Q.  You  may  give  it.— A.  THie  man  has  just  been  discharged — ^Mr. 
Fortaon — and  the  other  participant  was  a  fourth  class  man;  I  have 
forgotten  his  name. 

Q.  They  were  both  fourth  class  men  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  a  personal 
matter. 

Q.  There  has  been  one  of  these  personal  matters  very  recently,  has 
there  not? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Has  not  Mr.  Meyer  been  in  a  fight  recently? — ^A.  No,  sir;  he 
has  a  sty  on  his  eye. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  a  sty  that  looked  like  that? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
know  it  is  a  sty,  because  I  sit  at  his  table  with  him. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  one  like  that? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  1ms  stated,  has  he  not,  that  he  was  hit  by  an  Indian  club? — 
A.  No,  sir;  he  told  me  at  the  table — ^I  know  it  was  brought  up,  and 
he  was  told  that  he  had  a  black  eye,  and  he  told  me  it  was  a  sty,  and 
1  know  very  well  he  was  not  fooling  at  the  time;  he  has  a  sty  there, 
because  I  have  seen  it  grow  day  by  day. 

Q.  Has  he  not  told  others  that  recently  he  was  hit  with  an  Indian 
club  while  in  the  gymnasium  ? — ^A.  Not  seriously,  I  don't  think;  no,  sir. 

Q.  You  can  not  think  of  any  more  fights  besides  these? — A,  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Dkiqgs: 
Q.  Has  Mr.  Zell  had  a  fight  recently? — ^A.  Not  that  I  know  of; 
no,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Smith: 

Q.  Not  since  last  year? — ^A.  Not  since  the  time  he  fou^t  Mr. 
Shannon. 

Q.  When  was  the  last  fi^ht  at  the  Academy,  so  far  as  you  know  or 
have  heard? — A.  I  think  me  one  between  two  fourth  class  men 

Q.  When  was  that? — ^A.  That  was  about  the  end  of  camp.  I  don't 
recall  now  any  that  took  place  in  barracks. 

Q.  Did  these  fights  here  enumerated  all  occur  as  early  as  camp? — ^A. 
The  Phipps-Butler  fight  took  place  at  Battery  Knox,  and  the  Boyd- 
Ames  fight  and  the  Bmir- Alley  fight  and  the  Game- Armstrong  fight  I 
never  knew  about. 

Q.  If  they  took  place  sihce  then,  then  you  would  ilot  know  anything 
about  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Dbiggs: 
(X  Do  fourth  class  men  have  any  compulsory  gymnasium  work? — 
A.  Y'es,  sir. 
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Q.  Of  what  does  that  gjmnaBium  work  coDsist,  in  a  rough  way? — 
A.  It  consists  of  rather  simple-  exercising  on  all  sorts  of  machines  in 
the  gymnasium. 

(^.  How  much  parallel  work  do  you  do? — ^A.  They  divide  the  time 
up  m  this  manner:  One  day  of  the  week  they  have  fencing  or  broad- 
swords, and  the  next  day  gymn^ium  work,  and  the  next  fencing  or 
broadsword  work,  and  the  next  day  gymnasium  work.  So  half  the 
week  is  ^ven  to  gymnasium  work,  probably,  and  that  consists  of  work 
on  the  different  machines,  it  being  divided  up  proportionately;  there 
is  the  long  horse,  the  short  horse,  the  horizontal  bar,  and  the  parallel 
bars,  and  then  a  low  horizontal  vaulting  bar — I  think  that  is  about  all. 

Q.  How  many  days  a  week  do  you  have  on  fencing  or  broadsword 
work? — ^A.  When  I  was  a  fourth  class  man  every  other  day, 

Q.  How  long  does  each  session  last? — A.  Three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

Q.  Then  three  times  a  week  you  have  that  fencing  or  brc»dsword 
work;  then  how  often  do  you  have  parallel  bar  work? — A.  I  don't 
know;  it  was  just  divided  up  so  that  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole  time 
of  the  gymnasium  work  would  probably  be  given  to  the  parallel  bar 
work;  of  course  they  may  not  always  run  me  machines  in  regular 
order;  we  would  not  know  when  we  went  over  what  we  were  going  to 
have. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  chest  bar  work,  and  chest  poles? — A.  No,  sir; 
1  don't  know  what  a  chest  pole  is. 

Q.  And  that  continued  all  during  the  year,  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
every  day  of  some  kind  of  gymnasium  work;  of  course,  excepting 
Sunday  and  Saturday,  I  suppose? — ^A.  Excepting  Sunday;  and  it  starte 
in  in  November,  I  think. 

Q.  And  continues  right  along  up  to  June? — ^A.  I  am  pretty  sure  it 
does;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  the  fourth  class  men  have  three-quarters  of  an  hour  a  day 
of  gymnasium  work  practically  for  the  entire  yeai^  and  in- addition  to 
that  how  many  drills  a  day  do  they  have;  do  they  have  any  drills  at 
all  outside  of  camp? — ^A.  They  have  a  drill  during  September  and 
October  from  4  o'clock  until  5,  or  from  4  o'clock  until  5.30. 

Q.  Then  tl  e  hard  physical  exercises  they  have  in  the  plebe  year 
consists  of  the  three-quarters  of  an  hour  a  day  in  the  gymnasium? — 
A.  Some  drills  are  pretty  hard. 

Q.  1  mean  after  November.  In  September  and  October  it  is  all 
driUs? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  sort  of  a  preliminary  series  of  exercises  to  get  them  in 
^ood  condition  for  their  mental  work,  I  suppose  ?  Then  the  plebes  are 
in  eood  i)hysical  condition,  are  they  not,  at  the  opening  or  camp? — 
A.   jf^€«.  sir. 

Q.  Tney  have  not  had  many  opportunities  to  go  home  and  so  they 
must  have  taken  this  exercise  regularly? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  Keller  must  have  \^n  in  good  physical  condition? — A. 
Yes,  sir, 

Q.  And  you  knew  nothing  at  all  about  the  physical  condition  of 
Booz? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  do  you  think  it  was  honorable  to  match  a  man  who  had 
been  in  physical  [training  for  an  entire  year  against  a  man  who 
never  haa  any  physical  training? — A.  We  <ndn't  know  whether  he  had 
had  any  physical  training  or  not. 

Q.  That  does  not  answer  my  question.     Was  it  honorable  to  match 
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a  man  who  had  one  year's  physical  training  against  a  man  who  had  had 
no  physical  training,  as  far  as  you  knew  ? — A.  1  don't  think  it  dishonor- 
able.    I  think  it  was  honorable. 

Q.  Then  you  believe,  or  do  you  want  me  to  infer  from  that  answer, 
that  you  believe  in  the  strong  beating  the  weak? — A.  No;  I  do  riot 
believe  in  that. 

Q.  Then  what  do  you  mean? — ^A.  I  mean  that  it  is  a  case  of  two 
men,  and  you  have  the  advantage  of  knowing  that  one  man  is  in 
good  phvsical  condition,  but  you  don't  know  whether  the  other  man  is 
or  not:  he  may  be  and  he  may  not  be — ^you  just  match  the  man  against 
him,  that  is  all. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  ascertain  whether  he  is  in  good  physical  con- 
dition?— ^A.  No;  we  do  not  ask  him  anything  about  his  physical  con- 
dition. 

Q.  Then  you  simply  take  it  for  granted,  you  never  give  him  an 
opportunity  of  saying  whether  he  is  or  not? — ^A.  If  there  is  any  rea- 
son why  he  should  not  be 

Q.  Don't  go  off  that  way,  please;  just  answer  my  question.  Do 
you  take  it  for  granted  or  not  that  he  is  in  good  physical  condition? — 
A.  We  take  it  for  granted  that  he  is. 

Q.  Then  why  is  it  not  dishonorable,  under  the  policy  or  through  the 
idea  of  the  strong  beating  the  weak,  when  you  do  not  know  whether 
the  fouth  class  man  is  strong  or  not;  you  mke  it  for  granted  that  he 
is  in  good  physical  condition,  you  do  not  take  any  means  to  ascertain 
whether  he  is  in  good  physical  condition  ? — A.  We  do  not  take  any 
means  to  ascertain  whether  he  is;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  in  a  gymnasiimi  before  you  came  to  Westpoint  ? — 
A.  Not  for  steady  work. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  a  member  of  an  athletic  club  before  coming  to 
Westpoint? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  have  never  been  a  member  of  an  athletic 
club. 

3.  Then  you  do  not  know  that  any  athlete  in  this  country,  who  was 
of  such  a  proposition  as  that,  would  consider  it  dishonorable,  do 
you? — A.  I  do  not  know  that. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ascertain,  if  I  can,  a  little  more  about  your  rules 
of  fighting  here.  Something  new  was  brought  out  this  morning  by 
you.  You  say  if  a  man  has  a  broken  hand  ne  is  compelled  to  figlit 
on? — A.  No,  sir;  not  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  the  battle  in  that  case  is  not  even  declared  a 
draw? — ^A.  It  natuially  would  be,  but  then  I  suppose — I  never  saw  a 
case,  though.  I  suppose  if  a  man  wanted  to  fight  on  with  a  broken 
hand  and  ms  seconos  allowed  him  to — ^his  seconds  probably  would 
not  allow  him  to;  they  would  probably  make  him  stop,  but  if  he 
wanted  to  they  might  possibly  let  him.  I  never  knew  a  case  like  that 
to  happen,  in  which  a  man  was  allowed  to  fight  on  with  a  broken  hand. 

Q.  And  have  you  or  have  you  not  testmed  from  hearsay  that  the 
fight  was  declared  against  Mr.  Hutzler  after  Mr.  Hutzler  had  told  his 
seconds  that  he  had  a  broken  hand? — A.  I  testified  that  I  heard  that 
from  hearsay;  I  don't  know  how  the  fight  was  declared.  That  state- 
ment was  from  hearsay. 

Q.  Who  was  the  referee  of  that  fight? — A.  I  do  not  know  that. 

Q.  Not  even  by  hearsay? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  refereed  any  fights? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  manv  of  them? — A.  I  have  refereed  two 
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Q.  Did  either  man  get  a  broken  hand  in  the  fights  that  you  ref- 
ereed? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  the  fights  last  that  you  refereed? — A.  One  lasted 
a  round  and  a  half,  I  think,  and  one  lasted  about  three  rounds. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  man  who  was  defeated  at  the  end 
of  the  first  round — of  the  round  and  a  half  fight?  Was  he  pretty  well 
done  up? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  pretty  well  (tone  up. 

Q.  Just  what  was  his  condition? — A.  Well,  I  guess  both  eyes  would 
be  black  if  they  were  left  to  stay. 

Q.  Were  they  closed  up  or  not? — ^A.  No,  sir;  he  could  see  all  right. 

Q.  Go  on. — ^A.  And  his  nose  was  bleeding. 

*Q.  Could  he  breathe? — ^A.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  I  don't  remember  anything- 
more  than  that. 

Q.  How  did  they  come  up  for  the  next  round? — ^A.  They  came  up 
for  the  next  round.  It  was  sometime  ago;  I  will  have  to  think  about 
this. 

Q.  Was  he  pretty  far  gone  when  he  came  up  for  the  second^ 
round? — A.  No,  sir;  he  was  all  right;  he  was  not  groggy  when  he 
went  to  his  comer  at  the  end  of  the  first  round.  When  he  came  up 
for  the  second  round  he  was  pretty  fresh;  lie  was  a  pretty  muscular 
fellpw. 

Q.  Had  the  timekeepers  to  count  anything  on  him  in  the  first 
round? — ^A.  Not  that  I  remember;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Then  that  man  was  in  fairly  good  condition  when  he  came  up 
for  the  second  round? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  tell  us  about  the  other  fight,  the  three-round  fight. — ^A.  I 
don't  know  about  the  number  of  rounds. 

Q.  I  think  you  testified  that  the  other  fight  had  three  rounds. — A. 
Yes,  sir,  perhaps  so;  it  was  under  six  rounds,  anyhow,  I  should  judge. 

Q.  Well,  what  was  the  condition  of  that  man  the  round  before  lie 
was  knocked  out;  did  he  come  up  in  the  last  round  groggy,  or  did  he 
not? — A.  No,  sir;  he  did  not. 

Q.  He  was  brought  around  all  right? — ^A.  I  don't  think  at  any  time 
duringthe  fight  he  was  groggy,  excei)t  when  he  got  hit  the  last  time. 

Q.  He  was  not  knocked  down  at  all  in  any  of  the  rounds? — A.  Yes, 
sir,  he  was  knocked  down;  but  not  really  knocked  oflf  his  feet.  He 
miffht  take  two  or  three  seconds  down  and  then  get  up. 

Q.  Take  his  rest,  I  suppose,  and  that  was  all  he  aid  so  far  as  you 
know? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  how  many  fights  have  you  seen? — ^A.  I  should  judge  six 
or  seven. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  a  case  where  the  referee  has  awarded  the 
fight  to  the  other  man  when  the  man  who  was  beaten  was  practically 
beaten.  I  mean  by  that  simply  this.  That  have  you  ever  seen  a  fight 
where  the  referee  has  stopped  it  because  one  man  is  about  to  be 
licked? — A.  I  do  not  recall  any. 

Q.  You  never  have  seen  a  refei*ee  stop  a  fight? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't 
recall  any. 

Q.  Then  it  has  to  be  a  finish  fight  in  every  case;  otherwise  the  man 
is  declared  a  coward — except  in  a  case  of  a  broken  hand.  I  think  you 
testified  that  in  that  case  a  man  would  not  be  considered  a  coward? — ^A. 
A  man  could  be  sufficiently  exhausted  without  being  knocked  out  not 
to  be  called  a  coward  if  he  stopped,  I  should  think. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  it  to  happen?— A.  No;  I  never  knew  it  to 
happen. 
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Q.  What  method  is  there  for  a  man  to  quit  honorably  under  West- 
point  rules? — A.  When  he  can  fight  no  more. 

Q.  Or  in  other  words,  when  he  is  knocked  out? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  do  any  hazing  when  you  were  a  third  class  man  ? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do;  what  was  your  particular  form? — A.  I  didn't 
have  any  particular  form  that  I  know  of;  I  braced  them  or  spoke 
sharply  to  them. 

Q.  1  don't  mean  funny  formations;  I  mean  what  we  have  heard  of 
here  as  physical  exercises. — A.  I  remember  eagling  several  men. 

S.  How  many  eagles  would  you  give  them? — A.  I  didn't  count,  just 
^  ed  them  until  they  looked  like  they  were  a  little  tired,  and  then  1 
would  make  them  stop. 

Q.  How  far  would  you  carry  the  "little  tired"  proposition? — A. 
I  judged  by  how  I  used  to  feel  myself  when  1  felt  a  little  tired.  I 
would  eive  them  less,  because  I  wanted  to  be  sure  not  to  hurt  them. 

Q.  How  many  eagles  do  you  think  it  takes  to  make  a  man  a  little 
tired? — A.  It  depends  on  the  man. 

Q.  Suppose  he  is  a  strong,  muscular  man;  how  many  eagles  will  it 
take  to  make  him  tired  after  he  has  drilled  all  day? — A.  To  make  him 
real  tired  I  should  think  about — it  is  so  long  since  I  eagled  anybody  it 
is  hard  for  me  to  tell — about  200, 1  should  think. 

Q.  Was  that  the  number  ;^ou  usually  gave? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never 
gave  that  many;  but  I  never  tired  them  out  very  much. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  man  in  the  Academy  that  can  do  200 
eagles  witiiout  becoming  physically  exhausted? — A.  I  think  I  can  do 
them;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Two  hundred  of  them  ? — A.  That  is  a  little  large,  but  I  think  I 
could  do  200  with  gymnasium  clothes  on. 

Q.  Without  stopping,  right  straight  ahead,  200  of  them  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir.  I  have  done  100  of  them  holding  a  gun  like  that  in  addition,  and 
I  was  not  tired  when  I  stopped. 

Q.  When  did  you  do  that — after  drilling  all  day  or  in  gymnasium 
in  gymnasium  clothes? — A.  In  camp.  I  had  a  pair  of  light  trousei-s 
on;  1  didn't  have  any  blouse  on. 

Q.  Was  that  the  number  that  was  given  you  when  you  were  being 
hazed  by  somebody? — A.  Yes,  sir.  That  didn't  tire  me.  It  is  like 
anything  else,  when  a  man  first  starts  he  can  not  do  a  hundred,  but 
after  he  has  been  eagled  a  little  while  he  can  do  them. 

Q.  Then,  the  proposition  is  this:  A  plebe  is  not  as  strong  as  you 
upper  class  men,  and  he  can  not  do  as  many  eagles? — A.  He  can  do  as 
many  as  we  could  when  we  first  entered  camp,  probably;  but  he  can 
not  do  as  many  as  when  we  finished  our  last  camp,  for  then  we  are  in 
good  practice. 

Q.  How  many  eagles  would  tire  out  a  plebe  ordinarily,  do  you 
think — not  a  man  apparently  as  big  and  Btrong  as  yourself,  out  a  man 
of  about  the  physical  composition  of  Boozl— A.  I  should  think  he 
ought  to  do  75  without  hurting  him  the  least  bit. 

Q.  Then  a  man  of  ordinary  physical  ability  could  do  76  eagles,  you 
think? — A.  Yes;  1  do  not  think  it  would  be  hard  at  all  to  do  75  eagles. 

Q.  Of  course  a  strong  man  does  not  know  what  a  weak  man  goes 
through,  maybe.  These  men  that  you  have  eagled — have  you  ever 
eagled  them  until  they  had  muscular  tremblings? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  until  any  of  them  fainted? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Or  had  mnscolar  oonvulsions? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  have  any  of  the  exercises  you  have  administered  to  a  plebe 
caused  him  to  have  muscular  convulsions  or  tremblings? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  what  I  mean  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  never  saw  a  man  in  that 
condition  as  ihe  result  of  exercising;  that  is,  to  have  muscular  con- 
vulsionp  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  I  think  you  testified  that  you  gave  these  men  eagles.  That  was 
one  form  of  exercising  you  gavei—rA.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  give  them  wooden  willies  or  choo-choos  or  any  of  the 
other  forms  of  hazing  that  oome  under  physical  exercises? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  don't  remember  exactly;  but  I  e^tercised  several  men  and  I  guess 
I  gave  them  the  whole  thing  while  I  was  at  it. 

Q.  You  gave  th^n  a  soiree? — ^A.  Yes,  sir — well,  no;  it  was  sort  of 
an  individual  soir^;  I  never  went  around  and  got  a  ^ood  many  men 
just  for  the  sake  of  exercising;  but  when  somebody  did  something  to 
me  personally  that  I  did  not  wink  was  right  I  took  him  and  exercised 
him. 

Q.  What  was  the  particular  thing  that  a  fourth  class  man  did  that 
would  lead  you  to  exercise  him? — ^A.  1  don't  recall,  but  he  probably 
did  something  or  did  npt  do  something  I  told  him  to  do. 

Q.  What  was  it  he  would  do  that  would  make  him  take  all  this  hard 
physical  exercise? — A.  1  suppose  I  had  probably  gone  out  of  camp 
early  in  the  afternoon,  and  told  him  to  nave  my  trimmings  done  by 
the  time  I  returned,  and  when  I  came  back  I  found  that  he  had  not 
done  them,  and  so  after  supper  I  proceeded  to  exercise  him. 

Q.  So  you  thought  it  was  right,  because  he  did  not  choose  to  com- 
ply with  your  unlawful  command  and  act  as  your  servant,  that  you 
should  punish  him? — ^A.  I  thought  it  was  right.  We  didn't  call  it  by 
that  term — acting  as  a  servant. 

Q.  I  have  found  since  I  have  been  here  that  you  have  a  good  many 
queer  definitions  for  a  good  many  things.  What  are  the  offenses  that 
plebes  do  against  upper  class  men  that  oring  about  this  physical  exer- 
cising?— ^A.  1  suppose  disobedience  would,  and  then  if  a  man  gener- 
ally snowa  an  inclination  not  to  do  what  he  should  do  we  call  it  'VB  J." 

Q.  Yes;  and  of  course  all  these  different  things  they  do  not  do  are 
a  part  of  the  military  r^uktions,  are  they — all  these  different  offenses 
tney  commit  against  upper  class  men  are  a  part  of  the  regular  mili- 
tary regulations? — A.  Some  of  them  are  ana  some  of  them  are  not; 
Imt  speaking  of  exercising,  there  is  no  exercising  now,  that  is  a  thing 
of  the  past. 

Q.  But  do  not  let  us  get  away  from  the  other.  You  say  some  are 
in  accordance  with  military  regulations  and  some  are  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  offense  did  any  pebe  violate  against  military  regulations 
for  which  he  was  hazed  ?  Oi  (bourse  1  do  not  mean  to  include  uie  Booz- 
Eeller  fight  incident,  but  what  other  case?  I  will  put  it  this  way  to 
make  it  easier.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  ninety-nine  out  of  every  one  hun- 
dred cases  where  a  plebe  is  hazed  he  is  hazed  for  doing  something 
which  is  not  in  conformity  with  the  upper  class  man's  orders  and  not 
anything  in  violation  of  the  academic  or  military  regulations? — ^A.  I 
should  ncft  think  the  percentage  would  be  anything  like  that. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  it  would  be?— A.  I  should  think  70  and  80 
per  cent,  respectively. 

Q.  We  know  about  the  70  per  cent.  Tell  us  about  the  30. — ^A.  A 
grait  Dumy  men  used  to  be  exercised  for  not  obeying  commands  from 
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the  file  closers  when  they  are  in  ranks;  that  is,  they  do  not  move  when 

fou  speak  to  them.  For  instance,  I  can  explain  a  case  of  my  own. 
t  does  not  put  me  in  a  very  good  light,,  but  still  I  will  refer  to  it.  I 
remember  when  I  was  a  fourth  class  man  I  had  been  accustomed  to 
brace  in  ranks  at  all  times,  but  I  remember  the  first  night  I  attended 
parade  I  got  the  idea  that  I  was  not  going  to  brace  out  there  before 
all  those  people  on  the  visitors'  seats,  ana  so  I  didn't  brace  but  just  a 
little,  ana  that  night  1  was  exercised  for  it,  and  I  always  braced  every 
time  after  that. 

Q.  Are  there  not  prescribed  punishments  for  a  man  not  doing  prop- 
erly in  the  file  what  he  is  told  to  do  by  his  corporal?  He  receives 
demerits  for  that,  does  he  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  suppose  he  just  keeps 
right  on;  they  don't  care  much  for  demerits,  except  a  great  many,  and 
so  they  may  keep  right  on. 

Q.  Then,  so  far  as  you  know,  a  man  does  not  care  for  demerits? — 
A.  Yes,  he  cares;  but  I  don't  think  a  fourth  class  man  quite  appreci- 
ates the  demerits. 

Q.  Let  us  see.  A  man  who  is  in  the  file  can  be  punished  by  the 
file  closer,  according  to  the  regulations? — A.  He  can  be  punished  by 
receiving  demerits;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  is  punished  sometimes  bjr  that  upper  class  man  for  not 
obeying  the  orders  of  the  file  closer,  is  he  not? — A.  In  that  case  he 
generally  gets  the  exercises  and  doesn't  get  reported. 

Q.  Does  he  ever  receive  demerits  practically  given  him  by  the  file 
closer,  and  after  that  receive  exercising  because  ne  did  not  obey  the 
file  closer,  or  something  to  that  effect?— A.  I  don't  know  about  that; 
I  was  not  file  closer  until  just  lately.  I  suppose  there  have  been  cases 
like  that,  and  I  suppose  there  have  been  cases  where  he  received  just 
the  exercises,  and  some  cases  where  he  received  just  demerits. 

Q.  There  is  1  per  cent  of  the  30;  that  leaves  29  per  cent  to  still  be 
accounted  for? — ^A.  There  is  not  a  hundred  things  to  start  with,  I 
don't  think. 

Q.  Now,  is  it  not  true  that  your  percentage  of  30  is  very  much  too 
large? — A.  No,  sir;  I  should  not  think  so. 

Q.  I  want  to  get  some  of  the  other  things,  then.  There  is  one? — A. 
I  know,  but  you  take  that — that  one  thing  of  a  man  not  bracing  in 
ranks — could  be  30  per  cent  and  more  than  30  per  cent  of  what  exer- 
cising he  did  for  all  offenses. 

Q.  Well,  then,  he  sometimes  for  this  30  per  cent  receives  demerits 
under  the  regulations? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  we  recorded  but 

Q.  Then,  m  other  words,  in  this  institution  you  punish  a  man  twicfe 
for  the  same  offense.  You  at  one  time  give  him  a  demerit  and  the 
next  time  you  physically  exercise  him.  That  is  a  violation  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  violation  of  every  law  I 
know  of,  and  still  you  people  here  do  not  care  whether  you  punish  a 
man  once  or  twice? — ^A.  u'hat  is  not  two  punishments  for  the  same 
offense.  It  is  just  so  much  punishment  for  one  offense.  It  is  like 
this:  You  can  give  a  man  sixty  days  in  jail,  or  you  can  give  him  sixty 
days  and  $20  fine  besides. 

Q.  But  when  he  has  had  one  punishment  of  $20  the  judge  does  not 
turn  around  and  give  him  $20  more  fine. — ^A.  But  he  can  give  him  sixty 
days  in  jail  besides  fining  him. 

Q.  But  when  he  is  given  $20  fine  he  is  punished,  and  he  is  not  pun- 
ished again  for  the  same  offense.     Now,  the  Academy  authorities 
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have  punished  this  man  for  one  offense,  and  you  upper  class  men  seem 
to  think  you  have  the  right  to  punish  him  a^in,  the  same  as  the 
authorities  have;  or,  in  oSier  words,  you  punish  him  twice  for  the 
same  offense.  I  think  it  is  absolutely  unjustifiable. — A.  I  think  you 
can  draw  the  same  analog  in  this  case — a  man  is  fined  and  sent  to  jail 
both.  It  is  the  same  tmng;  it  is  one  punishment,  there  are  no  two 
punishments  at  all. 

Q.  But  that  is  administered  by  one  authority  and  here  at  the  Acad- 
emy these  two  punishments  are  administered  by  two  authorities.  One 
has  the  right,  and  the  other  b}r  an  authority  that  has  no  right.  When 
a  man  is  fined  and  sent  to  jail  it  is  part  of  the  law,  a  paii;  of  the  ri^ht 
of  the  judge  to  do  that.  But  you  upper  class  men  have  no  right  under 
the  law  to  administer  any  punishment  whatever. — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  of  any  cases  from  hearsay  of  men  who 
have  been  hazed  in  this  institution  until  they  fainted  or  had  convulsions 
or  were  severely  injured  physically? — A.  The  only  case  that  I  know 
of — ^I  don't  remember  whether  I  saw  that  or  not.  I  was  there  imme- 
diately afterwards,  if  I  was  not  there  at  the  time.  That  is  a  case 
when  I  came  back  here  as  a  fourth  class  man.  There  were  a  number 
of  men  standing  in  the  ofiice,  just  simply  standing  at  attention,  in 
what  was  the  office  of  the  cadet  officers  who  had  charge  of  the  new 
cadets;  and  while  they  were  standing  there  one  man  fainted.  He  was 
just  standing  at  attention  and  fainted.  But  that  is  very  common, 
because  they  often  faint  in  ranks.  I  have  fainted  in  ranks  myself. 
That  is  the  only  case  I  know  of  in  which  a  man  fainted  from  what  you 
might  call  bracing  or  hazing. 

Q.  What  was  Sie  name  of  the  man? — ^A.  Robinson,  G. 

Q.  Is  he  in  the  institution? — A.  Yes,  sir.  That  was  not  real  haz- 
ing, I  don't  think. 

Q.  You  say  you  saw  this  man? — A.  I  saw  him;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  who  hazed  him  ? — A.  He  was  not  hazed. 

Q.  What  did  he  faint  from? — ^A.  Just  from  standing  at  attention. 

Q.  In  drill? — A.  No;  just  while  he  was  standing  at  attention  in  the 
office.  Some  people  might  call  it  hazing,  and  that  is  the  reason  I 
spoke  of  it,  because  thS;  is  what  I  thought  you  meant,  from  your 
understanding  of  the  term  hazing. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  office? — ^A.  When  cadets  come  here 
there  are  certain  older  cadets  put  in  charge  and  they  have  one  of  the 
rooms  on  the  lower  floor  which  they  call  an  office,  and  the  lower  class 
men  are  required  to  report  there  each  time  that  they  leave  or  enter 
the  division.     They  have  turned  that  room  into  an  office. 

Q.  Was  this  man  being  braced  in  the  office;  is  that  what  you  mean  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  being  braced  in  the  office. 

Q.  Was  that  the  only  case  that  you  ever  heard  of  ?— A.  That  is 
the  onlv  case  I  ever  heard  of  where  a  man  fainted  from  bracing. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  caused  Mr.  Robinson  to  brace? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
1  could  not  swear  to  the  man.  If  the  man  came  up  and  said, ''  I  didn't 
do  it,'*  I  couldn't  swear  that  he  did  do  it. 

Q.  That  is  all  right;  just  tell  me  the  names  of  the  men  you  think 
did  it,  you  happened  to  see  there. — A.  Am  I  supposed  to  testify 

Q.  What  you  think;  yes,  sir. — ^A.  Cadet  Yanda. 

Q.  Is  he  now  in  the  institution? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  any  of  the  cadets  now  in  the  institution  whom  you  saw  there 
in  the  office  that  time? — A.  Yes;  most  of  them  are. 
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Q.  Can  you  name  them? — A.  They  are  in  the  fii*st  class.  There 
were  some  more  men  in  there  who  belong  to  my  class,  thatns  1901. 

Q.  Just  tell  me  the  names  of  two  or  three. — A.  I  don't  remember 
any  others. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  the  names  of  any  of  the  cadets  who  were 
there  except  the  one  you  have  named? — A.  Except  Yanda  and  myself 
and  the  man  that  fainted.     Those  are  all  I  remenaber. 

Q.  Yanda  was  the  only  man  you  remember  being  in  thei-e? — A. 
Yes,  sir.  . 

Q.  A  man  who  is  now  out  of  the  institution? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  would 
not  have  remembered  Cadet  Robinson's  name  if  he  had  not  feinted. 
Except  for  that  I  would  not  have  thought  anything  more  about  it 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  hazing  of  Cadet  Carpenter? — ^A.  Noth- 
ing except  in  the  newspapers. 

Q.  I  will  read  these  names:  Sheridan,  MacArthur,  Brinton,  Earns- 
worth,  and  Tyler.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  hazing  of  any  of  those 
men  except  what  you  have  seen  in  the  newspapers? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never,  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  on  fur- 
lough while  those  men  were  in  camp,  except  one — ^Tyler. 

Q.  Then,  do  I  understand  you  rightly  wnen  you  testifv  that  you  do 
not  know  of  a  case  where  a  man  has  been  forced  into  tainting  or  to 
have  convulsions  or  anything  of  like  nature  while  you  have  been  in 
the  institution  in  any  camp  you  have  been  in? — ^A.  That  is  connect. 

Q.  You  were  only  away  from  one  camp? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  joxjL  were  present  at  how  many  camps  in  all,  in  consequence 
of  your  being  dropped  beick? — A.  Five,  I  think. 

Q.  And  those  are  the  only  cases  you  have  ever  heard  of  in  any  way  ? — 
A.  That  is  the  only  one  I  know  about — that  case  of  Cadet  Robinson.  Of 
course  a  man  may  get  a  rumor  of  things,  but  that  is  all  I  know  person- 
ally about. 

Q.  When  you  say  ''personally  know  about,"  1  think  you  are  under 
the  impression  that  I  want  you  to  tell  me  only  what  you  have  seen  or 
witnessed.  I  do  not  mean  that;  I  want  to  know  what  cases  you  have 
heard  of. 

The  Chaikman.  Still,  I  hardly  think  you  would  want  the  witness  to 
testify  under  oath  to  rumors. 

Mr.  Drioos.  No;  I  simply  want  to  find  the  names  of  the  cadets  that 
were  hazed  that  he  knows  about,  any  that  were  of  common  nunor, 
whether  he  saw  them  or  not. 

By  Mr.  Driggs: 

Q.  I  do  not  want  to  know  the  names  of  the  cadets  who  did  the  haz- 
ing, but  the  names  of  the  cadets  who  were  hazed. — ^A.  I  do  not  recall 
the  names  of  any  that  I  can  say  surely  were  hazed. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  the  men  whose  names  I  have  read  were  the  worst 
hazed  men  in  the  institution? — A.  I  don't  know;  I  don't  remember 
hazing  anv  of  them  at  all  myself;  and  I  didn't  know  of  their  being 
hazed  at  all  until  I  read  the  testimony  in  the  papers. 

By  Mr.  Wangeb: 

Q.  Mr.  Brown,  have  you  seen  the  article  purporting  to  be  b^  Lieu- 
tenant Martin,  in  the  World  of  yesterday,  on  the  subject  of  hazing t — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  This  article,  describing  the  assembling  of  cadets  of  the  Academy 
and  their  being  directed  to  report  to  barracks,  reads:  "If  before 
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entering  this  room  the  newcomer's  eye  fails  to  catch  sight  of  a  small 
cardboard  tacked  on  the  door  it  will  go  hard  with  him.  Is  there  a 
card  tacked  on  the  door  in  baiTacks? — A.  That  ha6  reference  to  a  card 
tacked  on  the  door  of  this  room  I  have  described.  I  remember  when 
1  reported  there  was  a  card  on  the  door  of  that  room — ^that  office — and 
the  card  states  that  new  cadets  entering  the  room  will  assume  the  posi- 
tion of  a  soldier,  and  then  it  goes  on  to  give  the  various  directions  for 
assuming  the  position  of  a  soldier;  and  they  are  expected  to  do  it  when 
thev  come  in,  having  read  the  notice  on  the  outside. 

Q.  Is  that  card  put  there  by  authority? — A.  I  don't  know  about 
that,  whether  it  is  by  authority  or  not. 

Q.  What  size  is  it? — A.  The  one  that  I  saw  was  two  or  three  times 
as  lar^  as  a  visiting  card,  pasted  right  on  the  door  where  it  would 
come  m  front  of  a  man's  eye  as  he  entered.  About  the  size  of  that 
[indicating  with  blotter]. 

Q.  About  2  inches  by  4  inches? — ^A.  About  2  inches  by  4  inches,  I 
should  say,  pasted  or  tacked  on  the  door. 

Q.  (Raiding:)  **The  card  contains  a  list  of  instructions  as  to  what 
a  beast  is  reauired  to  do  upon  entering  the  room."  Does  the  term 
*^ beast"  apply  to  fourth  class  men? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Bywnom? — A.  That  is  a  nickname — by  everybody. 

Q.  You  say  everybody;  you  mean  by  upper  class  men? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  officers? — ^A.  I  don't  know;  I  don't  know  whether 
officers  call  them  "  beasts"  or  not,  but  it  is  just  a  term,  like  any  other 
nickname.  For  instance,  we  call  a  man  a  "plebe"  from  the  time  he 
enters  the  camp,  and  previous  to  the  time  he  goes  over  to  the  camp  he 
is  nicknamed  a  ''beast." 

Q.  Is  that  nickname  dropped  when  he  gets  into  camp? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  end  of  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  called  or  referred  to  by 
that  nickname,  but  they  do  not  say  to  him  "you  beast,"  or  anything 
like  that.     It  is  just  a  name  that  is  applied  to  him. 

Q.  Then  in  referring  to  one  you  would  say,  "that  beast?" — A.  If 
you  saw  a  man  going  dong,  you  could  probably  tell  by  looking  at  him 
who  he  was,anayou  would  say,  "  Well, there  goes  one  of  the  oeasts." 

Q.  (Readinjj.)  "If  a  single  button  of  his  civflian  coat  is  unbuttoned, 
or  if  he  fails  m  any  way  to  observe  every  direction,  a  dozen  yearling 
corporals^  veiling  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  rush  at  him  and  demand 
to  know  why  he  did  such  and  such  a  thing.''  Is  that  a  fair  description 
of  the  ordeal? — A.  Well,  it  is  not  bad. 

Q.  "At  the  first  formation  of  the  squad  the  regulations  of  the  Acad- 
emy are  read  to  them.  Particular  stress  is  laid  upon  that  paragraph 
which  prescribes  severe  pimishment  to  the  new  cadets  who  in  any 
manner  submit  to  hazing.*  Who  lays  this  particular  stress  upon  that 
paragraph? — A.  The  regulations  of  that  nature  are  generally  read  to 
the  incoming  class  by  the  officer — that  is,  the  officer  of  the  Army  in 
charge  of  new  cadets.  He  generally  assembles  them  together  in  the 
hall  and  reads  the  regulations  to  them,  and  tries  to  impress  upon  them 
that  they  shall  obey  those  regulations,  regardless  of  what  the  upper 
class  men  tell  them. 

Q.  Are  there  any  upper  class  men  present  at  the  time? — ^A.  I  don't 
think  there  are,  usually,  but  I  remember  one  case.  In  the  summer  of 
1898  there  were  some  of  the  upper  class  men  present,  because  I  remem- 
ber I  was  present  myself,  and  the  officer  called  the  class  together 
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there,  and  also  called  the  drillmasters  and  read  them  at  the  same  time 
the  diflferent  regulations  that  applied  to  their  duties;  but  I  do  not 
think  they  generally  are  present. 

Q.  Does  the  oflScer  do  this  in  a  manner  as  if  it  was  their  duty  to 
observe  those  regulations? — A.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  in  what  way  are  they  persuaded  that  the  officer  is  all 
wrong  in  his  instructions,  and  that  there  is  a  higher  duty  and  a  nobler 
manhood  in  disobeying  the  regulations  laid  down  by  the  constituted 
authorities? — A.  They  are  not  spoken  to  on  that  line  at  all — that  it  is 
a  higher  code  of  honor  to  obey  the  upper  class  men,  or  anything  like 
that.  Of  course,  the  officer  speaks  to  them  and  tries  to  impress  it 
upon  them  in  as  impressive  tones  as  he  can  use,  but  the  cadet  goes 
outside,  and  when  an  upper  class  man  sort  of  yells  at  him  in  a  loud 
voice  he  sort  of  forgets  about  the  regulations  and  the  instructions 
'  and  everything  else.  They  don't  go  to  Sim  and  say,  ''  You  have  heard 
that,  but  it  is  a  higher  honor  for  you  to  do  this  way;"  it  is  not  that,  at 
all.  It  is  just  rusning  at  him  and  yelling  to  him,  and  he  forgets  about 
the  regulations  and  everything  else. 

Q.  The  yell  is  intended  to  be  so  fierce  that  it  will  be  the  only  thing 
he  will  have  in  mind  at  the  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  First  impressions  are  said  to  be  the  strongest. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  is  an  old  and  possibly  antiquated  saying,  as  far  as  the 
cadet  branch  of  it  applies,  that  obedience  is  the  first  auty  of  the  soldier. 
That  is  forgotten  by  the  upper  class  men  so  far  as  the  regulations  which 
restrain  them  from  molesting  fourth  class  men  is  concerned,  is  it  not? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  they  disobey  those  regulations  when  they  interfere  with 
fourth  class  men. 

Q.  And  the  first  impression,  when  it  subsequently  comes  to  be  ana- 
lyzed by  the  cadets,  is  that  their  seniors  in  the  institution  have  learned 
the  propriety  of  disobedience  of  some  of  the  regulations? — A.  I  do  not 
thinK  they  think  anything  about  that. 

Q.  Never,  at  any  time? — ^A.  I  know  I  never  considered  it  that 
way.  I  know  I  considered  I  would  obey  the  upper  class  men  just  as 
soon  as  I  could,  and  I  didn't  consider  anything  about  the  propriety  of 
the  thing. 

Q.  why,  what  led  you  to  think  of  the  propriety  of  obeying  the  upper 
class  men  ? — ^A.  I  had  heard  a  good  deal  about  the  place  before  I  came 
here,  and  I  had  always  understood  from  everybody  that  the  best  thing 
to  do  was  to  do  what  the  upper  class  men  told  you. 

Q.  And  if  you  wanted  to  be  in  favor  and  to  be  regarded  as  a  good 
fellow  and  the  proper  kind  of  a  man  to  remain  at  the  Academy,  it  was 
best  to  comply  with  any  requirements  of  upper  class  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Within  any  reasonable  limitations? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (Heading.)  ''When  the  bugle  sounds  for  didll  the  'yearling 'cor- 
porals step  into  the  halls  of  their  divisions  and  yell  ^  Candidates,  turn 
out  properly.'"    Is  that  correct? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (Keadmff.)  "Woe  to  the  beast  who  fails  to  take  four  steps  at  a 
time  as  he  falL^  down  stairs  in  his  mad  rush  to  ranks.  He  is  followed 
by  a  'yearling  corp,'  yelling  into  his  ear  all  sorts  of  things  he  will  have 
to  do  if  he  is  tardy."  Is  that  true? — A.  No;  but  generally  the  last 
one  or  two  are  made  examples  of,  so  as  to  impress  on  the  others,  and 
they  will  get  there  in  time  then. 

Q.  (Beading.)  "When  the  squad  is  formed  and  roll  call  completed, 
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• 
the  beasts  are  shown  the  position  of  a  soldier,  which  position  varies 
with  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  Regular  Army  officer."    Is  that 
correct? — ^A.  It  is  correct  of  late  years.    It  did  not  use  to  make  any 
difference. 

Q.  Of  late  jears,  you  say?  Then  on^^  position  is  shown  when  the 
army  officer  is  present,  but  a  different  position  is  shown  when  the 
army  officer  is  absent? — A.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  difference  in  positions, 
but,  to  get  at  the  point  of  the  case,  of  course  there  are  orders,  which 
have  b^n  issued  of  late  years — during  the  last  two  years,  especially — 
against  any  harsh  tones  to  the  fourth  class  men.  Although  a  fourth 
class  man  in  ranks  may  act  so  as  to  cause  an  uppjer  class  man  to  want 
to  speak  to  him  harshlv — and  he  sometimes  does  it  in  the  presence  of 
an  army  officer — and  if  he  does  so  he  is  reported,  and  of  course  he  does 
not  want  to  cut  his  own  throat  by  saying  anything  while  the  officer  is 
around. 

Q.  Well,  is  not  the  fact  of  the  matter  that  he  does  so  in  the  presence 
of  the  army  officer  on  account  of  the  habit  he  has  formed  in  the 
absence  of  the  army  officer? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  is  forgetful  at  the  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  then,  that  at  the  present  time  the  position  shown 
is  the  same  in  the  presence  or  in  the  aosence  of  an  officer,  but  the  tone 
of  command  is  liable  to  be  different? — ^A.  It  might  possibly  be  harsher 
when  the  army  officer  was  not  there. 

Q.  (Reading.)  "After  the  yearling  in  charge  of  the  drillmasters  has 
made  his  report  to  the  cadet  lieutenant,  he  orders  the  squad  to  break 
ranks,  and  immediatelv  they  make  a  mad  rush  toward  the  trembling 
squad  of  beasts.  Each  yearling  picks  out  a  squad  of  about  a  dozen 
new  cadets  and  marches  them  off  on  the  parade  ground."  Is  that 
true? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  that  is.  As  I  remember,  the  cadet 
officer  in  charee  of  the  class  divides  them  off  into  squads,  six  or  eight, 
and  they  stand  there  and  he  divides  them  off  and  he  assigns  a  drillmas- 
ter  to  each  squad,  and  they  march  off. 

Q.  (Reading.)  "His  first  questicms  are,  'What  is  your  name;  where 
do  you  come  from;  who  is  your  'pred;'what  was- your  pes.'"  Is 
that  true? — ^A.  They  might  not  be  his  first  questions,  but  he  is  liable 
to  ask  those  questions  sometime. 

Q.  (Reading.)  ''By  'pred'  is  meant  predecessor,  and  if  his  predeces- 
sor happens  to  be  a  man  who  made  it  uncomfortable  for  the  yearling 
when  he  was  a  plebe,  then  the  yearling  will  promptly  return  the  com- 
pliment."— A.  That  is  n  t  so 

Q.  The  fourth  class  man  then  is  not  punished  on  account  of  the  dis- 
position and  action  of  his  predecessor? — A.  No,  sir;  he  is  often  told 
he  is  going  to  be;  he  is  often  told,  "Your  pred  hazed  me  and  I  am 
going  to  haze  you;"  but  I  don't  think  that  is  done.  I  don't  think  any 
man  would  haze  another  just  because  another  man  had  hazed  him. 

Q.  (Reading:)  "By  pes  ia  meant  previous  condition  of  servitude; 
that  is,  what  business  the  beast  may  have  followed."  Is  that  true? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (Reading:)  "Each  morning  before  drill  the  rooms  are  inspected 
by  the  yearling  corporals.  For  instance,  when  they  knock  at  a  door 
the  inmates  jump  to  attention,  and  it  may  be  safely  said  no  man  at 
Westpoint  has  been  able  to  jump  quickly  enough  to  suit  a  yearling 
corporal."    Is  that  true;  are  they  always  criticised  and  condemned 
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no  matter  how  quickly  they  come  to  attention  ? — A.  They  generally 
are.     The  plebe  may  jump  to  attention  quickly  enough  to  satisfy  him, 
but  he  will  not  tell  him  tnat  he  has  done  so. 

Q.  " Consec^uently  all  the  inmates  are  'cussed  out'  and  ordered  to 
jump  to  attention  at  least  a  dozen  times,  all  the  time  being  told  that 
they  are  the  woodenest  specimens  that  have  ever  dared  to  enter  the 
sacred  precincts."  Is  that  true? — ^A.  I  think  that  is  exaggerated,  and 
where  it  is  repeated  is  only  when  a  man  is  particularly  slow. 

Q.  The  number  of  times  is  dependent  upon  the  slowness? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  is  it  not  also  dependent  upon  the  disposition  of  the  cor- 
poral?— A.  More  on  the  disposition  of  the  man.  If  a  man  gets  up 
surlily,  you  feel  like  you  should  keep  him  going  until  he  gets  up  with 
life;  but  if  he  is  a  big  awkward  man  and  tries  to  do  the  best  be 
can,  you  will  let  him  go  the  first  time  because  you  know  he  has  done 
the  best  he  could. 

Q.  You  want  him  to  show  ^ace  in  his  countenance  as  well  as 
celerity  in  his  movements? — A.   xes,  sir. 

Q.  (jEleading:)  "If  their  bedding  is  not  properly  piled,  they  must 
take  it  down  and  repile  it  ton  times." — ^A.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  true; 
thev  just  have  to  pile  it  correctly;  that  is  all. 

Q.  (Readine:)  *'And  if  a  matoh,  stick,  or  straw  is  found  in  any  part 
of  the  room,  tne  question  is  asked,  'Who  is  responsible  for  that  huge 
loff  or  telegraph  pole?'"  Is  that  true? — A.  I  have  heard  matohes 
called  logs  and  telegraph  poles,  but  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  heard 
them  called  so  in  the  inspection  of  the  rooms. 

Q.  When  is  it  done? — ^A.  In  policing  the  company  at  4  o'clock  every 
afternoon  in  camp,  a  police  detail  sweeps  the  camp.  The  matehes  or 
papers  and  so  f ortn  are  cleaned  up,  and  I  have  often  heard  them  say 
to  a  fourth  class  man,  and  have  often  been  told,  to  "remove  that  tele- 
graph pole." 

Q.  (Reading:^  "All  tremble  as  the  corporal  in  his  majesty  pours 
out  these  questions  at  a  rate  that  makes  the  beasts  dizzy.  Finally  the 
'telegraph  pole'  is  ordered  removed.  If  only  one  man  starts  to  pick 
it  up,  he  makes  a  mistake.  The  corporal  shouts,  '  Mister,  what  do  you 
mean,  sir,  by  starting  to  remove  that  heavy  piece  of  timber?  Do  you 
imagine  vou  are  of  herculean  strength?  Ask  ;^our  roommates  to  help 
you,  sir.'"  Is  there  anything  of  that  kind  incidental  to  the  removing 
of  the  telegraph  pole? — ^A.  xes,  sir;  in  camp  there  is,  but  about 
inspection  it  is  all  wrong,  because  those  men  who  are  placed  in  charge 
of  new  cadets  very  seldom  trifle  with  them  in  any  way.  They  gener- 
ally act  the  part  of  the  stern  master,  to  teach  them  discipline.  When 
hey  get  in  camp,  there  are  a  good  many  things  of  that  kind  that  are 
jokes;  that  I  would  call  a  joke. 

Q.  Let  me  understand;  this  comes  in  after  police  inspection,  did 
you  say? — ^A.  No;  while  they  are  policing  the  street. 

Q.  And  are  the  references  to  the  mateh  made  by  a  corporal  or  other 
cadet  on  duty,  or  not? — ^A.  No,  sir;  not  necessarily.  They  are  liable 
to  be  made — in  fact,  it  is  more  liable  to  be  nmde  by  somebody  sitting 
in  the  tent  in  front  of  which  the  mateh  is. 

Q.  But  it  is  possible  to  be  done  by  cadets  on  duty? — ^A.  The  cadet 


corporal  on  duty  over  them  will  probably  just  tell  them  to  sweep  it  up, 
and  ask  them  why  they  didn't  sweep  it  up  when  they  first  went  over  it 
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Q.  He  would  do  it  seriously,  would  he? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  he  might 
possibly  do  it  that  way,  but  probably  he  would  do  it  seriously, 

Q.  But  they  make  a  burlesque  of  it  sometimes? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (Eeadin^:|  ''This  the  poor  beast  does,  and  the  match  is  carried 
down  three  flignts  of  stairs  oy  the  three  beasts,  each  being  required 
to  grunt  and  groan  under  the  imaginary  weight."  That  you  deny? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  3iey  would  not  be  required  to  carry  it  farther  than  the 
hall,  if  they  were  required  to  carry  it  anywhere  m  barracks. 

Q.  When  they  are  reouired  to  carry  it  in  camp,  are  they  required  to 
make  a  pretense  of  unaergoing  great  physical  exertion  ? — A.  Well, 
everybody  that  stands  around  1ms  sometning  to  suggest  that  he  thinks 
is  funny. 

Q.  And  it  depends  upon  how  much  amusement  it  is  desired  to  be 
gotten  out  of  it  ? — A.   x  es,  sir. 

Q.  (Beading:)  "The  new  class  remains  for  two  weeks  in  barracks 
supposedly  away  from  the  older  cadets,  who  are  supposed  to  be  over 
'in  camp;'  and  if  one  were  to  venture  over  to  barracks  and  be  discov- 
ered by  an  oflScer,  such  cadet  would  be  punished."  Is  that  correct? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  any  exceptions  to  the  rule,  or  do  the  cadets  venture 
to  the  barracks  at  the  risk  of  being  discovered? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't 
think  you  would  find  any  cadet — he  would  be  reported  for  two  or  three 
things.  One  is  "off  limits."  The  barracks  are  off  limits  to  all  upper 
class  men  while  the  fourth  islass  men  are  there. 

Q.  And  you  think  they  would  not  run  the  risk  of  being  punished 
for  that? — A.  No,  sir;  they  would  not  gopver  into  barracKs. 

Q.  (Reading:)  "However,  the  upper  class  men  are  permitted  to 
bathe  in  thelmth  house  which  adjoins  the  new  cadets'  toilet.  If  a 
beast  goes  there  while  the  upper  class  men  are  present,  he  is  ordered 
to  climb  over  the  partition  and  pay  them  a  visit."  Is  that  correct? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  it  says:  "Such  a  visit  he  will*  remember  for  all  time. 
He  will  be  required  to  crawl  on  top  of  one  of  the  small  partitions  sep- 
arating the  bath  tubs  and  with  only  a  rest  for  his  abdomen  he  will  be 
made  to  strike  out  with  his  hands  and  legs.  That  is  called  swimming 
to  Newburg."  Is  that  correct? — A.  I  never  saw  it  done  and  I  don't 
think  it  would  be  done  on  the  partition;  I  think  it  might  possibly  be 
done  on  the  floor.     I  never  saw  it  done,  though. 

Q.  You  never  saw  it  done  on  the  floor?-— A.  No,  sir;  I  never  saw 
it  done  at  all. 

Q.  Anywhere? — ^A.  Nowhere. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  of  its  being  in  use  in  recent  years? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  have  heard  of  there  being  such  an  exercise,  such  a  performance. 

Q.  You  mean  that  you  have  heard  that  there  was  such  a  perform- 
ance or  that  you  heard  of  such  an  exercise  being  practiced.— A.  I  have 
heard  that  wiere  was  such  an  exercise;  I  haven't  heard  of  its  being 
practiced.     I  have  simply  heard  of  it  by  that  name.     ^  • 

Q.  The  term  "swimming  to  Newburg?" — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  "Another  amusement  is  for  a  beast  to  soap  the  floor  of  the  bath- 
room and  then  run  and  jump,  landing  in  a  sitting  position,  and  sliding 
the  length  of  the  room.  It  is  considered  rare  sport  to  have  half  a 
dozen  beasts  compete  to  see  which  can  slide  fartnest."  Have  you  a 
knowledge  of  that  performance? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  How  frequently  is  that  indulged  in? — ^A.  I  don't  know  how  fre- 
quently; I  have  seen  it  done,  I  have  done  it  myself ,  and  I  have  made 
other  people  do  it.  They  do  not  run  and  jump,  they  sit  down  and 
catch  hold  of  the  edge  of  the  partition  of  the  bathroom  and  then  shove 
off  with  their  feet  and  see  how  far  they  can  slide.  They  can  slide  way 
across  the  bathroom;  it  must  be  12  feet. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  floor  is  it? — A.  It  is  a  slate  floor,  soaped.  They 
make  it  so  slippery  that  if  you  would  walk  on  it  you' would  probably 
fall  down. 

Q.  How  long  is  that  amusement  generally  kept  up,  as  one  exercise  ? — 
A.  I  don't  know.  Sometimes  they  make  them  sliae  once  or  twice  and 
then  let  them  go.  In  this  exercise,  as  well  as  in  all  others,  it  depends 
a  great  deal  on  the  willingness  of  the  men  to  comply.  If  he  goes 
down  and  sort  of  smiles  and  shoves  off  they  probably  won't  say  any- 
thing more  to  him;  but  if  the  man  shows  sulkiness  they  are  liable  to 
make  him  do  it  five  or  six  times. 

Q.  What  other  exercises  of  that  nature  are  indulged  in  in  the  bath 
room? — ^A.  In  the  bathroom? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  The  only  other  kind  of  exercises — not  exercises  either, 
but  the  only  thing  in  the  nature  of  hazing  that  I  ever  knew  of  being 
given  in  late  years  in  the  bathroom  is  this:  At  certain  times  in  the  day 
the  second  and  third  class  men  return  from  riding,  and,  consequently, 
they  want  all  the  bathrooms  to  themselves.  Of  course  there  are  other 
times  when  the  fourth  class  men  could  come  there  to  hathe,  but  some- 
times they  make  a  mistake  and  come  up  there  during  that  time  of 
day  when  the  upper  class  men  are  there^  and  if  they  make  that  mis- 
take, instead  of  allowing  them  to  bathe  m  hot  water,  the  upper  class 
men  make  them  bathe  in  the  cold  water.  Thev  don't  make  them  stay 
in  long,  but  they  make  the  fourth  class  man  who  comes  in  fill  the  tub 
with  cold  water  and  duck  down.  It  is  not  at  all  pleasant  in  winter, 
and  so  the  fourth  class  men  don't  generally  bathe  at  that  hour  of  the 
day. 

Q.  There  is  no  regulation  forbidding  them  to  use  the  bath  house  at 
that  time,  is  there? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  there  should  be  a  regulation 
preserving  the  use  of  the  bath  tubs  to  the  upper  class  men  at  those  par- 
ticular hours? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  has  been  thought  necessary. 

Q.  The  cold  plunge  is  a  sufficient  regulation,  is  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  I 
thought  you  meant  regulation  by  the  authorities. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  They  don't  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  They  know  you  return  from  horseback  riding  and  that  you  need 
a  bath,  or  desire  a  bath  after  that;  they  know  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Thereupon,  at  1.30  o'clock,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  3 
o'clock  p.  m. 

AFTER  RECESS. 

LEWIS  BBOWN  (recalled). 

By  Mr.  Wanger: 
Q.  Let  us  again  recur  to  the  World  article:  *'At  the  end  of  two 
weeks  in  'beast'  barracks  the  new  cadets  are  assigned  to  companies." 
Is  that  the  title  that  is  given  to  the  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  *'The  new  cadet  is  assigned  to  companies."  That  is  correct,  is 
it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  ''After  the  assignment,  each  cadet  gathers  his  traps  and  then 
begins  the  march  'Into  the  hands  of  the  enenay.'  Although  officially 
new  cadets,  they  are  now  called  *plebes.'"  That  is  correct,  is  it? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  ''And  will  remain  so  till  they  become  yearlings.  From  this 
point  till  August  28,  when  camp  is  broken,  is  'plebe'  'camp.'  The 
regulations  forbid  interference  with  a  new  cadet,  but  such  regulations 
have  little  concern  for  the  upper  class  men."  Is  that  cori'ect? — A. 
Well,  they  have  a  great  deal  of  concern,  but  that  does  not  imply  that 
they  obey  them. 

Q.  Do  they  uniformly  disregard  them — the  regulations  referring  to 
interference — where  they  can  be  disregarded  without  peril  of  detec- 
tion?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  "The  first  class  men  are  the  dignified  gentlemen  of  the  Acad- 
emy. They  rarely  have  anything  to  do  with  a  fourth  class  man,  except 
to  have  some  one  member  for  a  '  special  duty  man.'  For  this  each  first 
class  man  selects  a  'plebe,'  who  is  to  see  to  eveiy thing  in  that  first  class 
man's  tent — to  make  up  the  bed,  to  see  that  rifle  or  sword  is  properly 
cleaned,  and  that  his  water  bucket  is  kept  filled."  Is  that  correct? — 
A.  That  used  to  be  true  more  than  it  is  now;  it  is  true  in  some  cases 
now. 

Q.  At  the  present  time  there  are  some  first  class  men  who  select 
plebes  to  look  after  these  things? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  But  they  don't  all  do  it,  or  do  they  all? — A.  Well,  no;  I  guess 
they  all  do  it  to  some  extent. 

Q.  Well,  to  what  extent,  as  a  rule? — A.  Well,  some  men  might 
confine  their  duties,  his  so-called  "  special  duty  man,"  to  running  er- 
rands or  going  after  water,  and  he  would  clean  his  sword,  or  his  gun, 
eto.,  himself,  also  make  up  the  bed  himself,  and  others  might  require 
him  to  do  the  whole  things  mentioned  there. 

Q.  "  With  the  third  cmss  men,  or  *  yearlings,'  the  case  is  diflFerent. 
They  also  have  *  special  duty  men,'  and  in  addition  they  see  to  it  that 
no  '  plebe'  enioys  one  moment  of  comfort."  Do  all  the  third  class  men 
have  *' special  duty  men?" — A.  Well,  they  used  to  as  long  as  there 
was  enough  plebes  to  go  around,  but  not  if  there  was  not. 

Q.  Well,  do  the  second  class  men  have  "  special  duty  men?  " — A. 
No,  sir;  they  do  not;  they  are  on  furlough  at  the  time. 

Q.  Is  a  plebe  required  in  instances  to  serve  as  "special  duty  man" 
to  a  first  class  man  and  a  third  class  man  at  the  same  time. — A.  Why, 
no,  sir;  I  don't  think  so;  he  miffht  be  the  "special  duty  man"  of  one 
or  the  other,  and  the  other  might  send  him  for  water  or  something 
like  that  at  some  other  time,  when  the  other  man  was  not  using  him; 
but  he  would  not  be  known  as  "special  duty  man"  for  two  men. 

Q.  Well,  is  it  true,  as  a  general  proposition,  that  the  third  class  men 
see  to  it  that  no  plebe  enjoys  one  moment  of  comfort? — ^A.  No,  sir, 
that  isputting  it  altogether  too  strong. 

Q.  Well,  as  a  rule,  is  there  any  purpose  to  interfere  with  the  com- 
fort of  the  plebe  if  he  performs  all  the  special  duties  that  his  superior 
expects  from  him? — ^A.  No,  sir.  If  he  performs  all  of  those  duties 
well  he  is  generelly  shown  favor  by  whoever  he  works  for.  For 
instance,  the  man  will  let  him  sit  around  in  his  tent  and  talk  and  smoke 
cigarettes,  etc.,  if  he  wants  to. 
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Q.  To  some  extent,  he  will  be  treated  as  a  man  and  a  brother. — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  at  times. 

Q.  "The  higher  rank  a  'plebe's'  father  holds  the  more  he  receives 
in  the  way  of  hazing."  Is  that  correct? — A.  No,  sir,  I  don't  tiiink 
that  is  so;  I  think  it  all  depends  on  the  personal  character  of  the  man. 
If  a  man  submits  to  hazing,  and  takes  it— well,  he  gets  off  a  CTeat  deal 
easier  than  a  man  who  sulked,  and  it  does  not  make  much  difference 
who  his  father  was,  or  anything  about  him.  He  may  have  to,  if  he 
has  a  father  or  a  brother,  etc.,  who  is  more  or  less  noted;  he  may  be 
required  to  read  some  newspaper  article  about  him,  only  substituting 
his  own  name  for  the  father's  or  brother's.  I  remember  incidents  of 
Cadet  Hobson  had  to  describe  the  sinking  of  the  Merrimac,  and  after 
line  or  sentence  he  would  point  to  himseli  and  say,  "I  am  the  man,  it 
is  me."  like  that.  He  did  it  in  very  good  grace,  and  I  know  it  bothered 
him,  Decause  he  was  a  brother  of  Lieutenant  Hobson. 

By  Mr.  Driggs: 
Q.  Did  he  have  to  read  anything  about  the  California  incident? — A. 
I  think  he  did  some;  I  knowne  read  something  about  Calif  ornia,  about 
the  different  receptions  that  Colonel  Hobson  had. 

By  Mr.  Wanger: 

Q.  ''It  is  an  unwritten  law  that  any  upper  class  man  has  the  right 
to  order  any  plebe  to  do  fifty  'footballs,'  one  hundred  'eagles,'  one 
thousand  'double  steps,'  one  hundred  'wooden  willies,'  to  'brace  up' 
a  'plebe,'  to  cause  him  to  assume  a  'natural  position,'  to  make  him 
hold  out  Indian  clubs  for  five  or  ten  minutes,  or  'spoon'  a  gun,  or  to 
do  anything  that  is  not  ungentlemanly."  Is  that  fairly  correct? — A. 
No,  sir;  there  is  no  unwritten  law;  there  is,  you  might  say,  an  unwrit- 
ten law  that  a  "plebe"  shall  obey  an  upper  class  man,  but  he  does  not 
require  him  to  go  to  any  such  amount  of  exercise  as  there  is  mentioned 
there.     I  think  it  said  "one  thousand  double  steps." 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  Well,  that  is  not  so  much. 

Q.  Well,  was  there  any  understanding  as  to  how  many  of  these 
exercises  at  the  time  they  were  in  vogue,  was  an  appropriate  num- 
ber?— ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  "  It  is  an  unwritten  law,  too,  that  no  upper  class  man  will  place 
his  hands  upon  a  plebe,  to  force  him  to  do  anything." — A.  That  is  so. 

Q.  "If  a  plebe  refuses  to  do  the  bidding  of  an  upper  class  man  the 
matter  is  reported  to  the  president  of  that  upper  class,  and  if  it  is 
decided  that  the  request  was  proper,  then  that  cadet  is  'called  out'  to 
fight,  by  a  committee  of  the  upper  class  men,  who  asked  him  te  appoint 
his  seconds." — ^A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  "The  noise  made  by  a  dozen  plebes  double  stepping  on  the  tent 
floors,  which  are  of  wood,  often  attracted  the  attention  of  the  officer  in 
charge,  so  the  upper  class  men  introduced  blankets  to  deaden  the 
sound."    Is  that  true? — A.  I  never  knew  it,  no;  I  never  saw  it  done. 

Q.  "One  blanket  which  has  been  in  the  Corps  of  Cadets  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  holds  the  record  for  having  had  the  greatest  number  of 
double  steps  executed  upon  it.  It  is  known  as  the  '  Queen  of  Sheba. ' " — 
A.  I  never  saw  it. 

Q.  Hj^ve  you  ever  heard  of  it  ? — ^A.  No :  I  never  heard  anything  about 
it;  I  don't  believe  there  was  any  such  a  tning. 

Q.  You  never  made  the  acquaintance  of  her  majesty,  then  ? — A.  No, 
sir. 
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Q.  "The  worst  form  of  exercise  is  to  put  a  'plebe'  on  a  locker  and 
cause  him  to  hold  his  legs  close  together  and  parallel  to  the  floor." 
Was  that  your  judgment?— A.  That  is  as  hard  an  exercise  as  any. 

Q.  "  The  upper  class  men  need  not  be  present  at  this  function,  as  the 
paper  shows,  wnether  or  not  the  plebe  has  relaxed." — A.  Well,  there 
must  have  been  a  misprint  there;  there  was  nothing  said  about  the 
paper  before. 

Q.  I  know  that  it  does  not  say  anything  about  the  paper  before,  and 
that  is  why  I  read  it  to  ^ou,  because  I  don't  understand  it.  What  is 
the  manner  of  discovering  whether  the  "plebe"  has  relaxed  when 
exercising? — ^A.  There  is  no  method  of  discoveririg  whether  a  man  sit- 
ting on  a  locker  and  holds  his  feet  out,  except  he  puts  his  feet  down. 

Q.  You  don't  know  any  way  of  telling,  if  the  man^  was  left  alone, 
whether  he  had  continually  kept  the  position  or  not? — ^A.  He  would 
not  continually  hold  the  position.  In  the  first  place,  he  can't  do  it  a 
minute;  I  don't  think  he  can  hold  his  feet  up  that  way;  they  would  come 
down,  and  the  minute  the  upper  class  man  would  go  out  of  sight  he 
would  come  down  anyway.  That  is  the  reason  the  upper  class  man 
leaves  for,  because  he  knows  he  can't  do  it,  but  he  just  tells  him  and  he 
leaves  and  that  ends  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  history  of  the  introduction  of  "  wooden  willy- 
ing"? — ^A.  Well,  I  was  not  present  when  it  was  introduced,  but  I  have 
heard  of  the  history  of  it. 

Q.  Was  it  ascribed  to  Lieutenant  Allaire? — A.  Tes,  sir;  it  was. 

Q.  And  then  it  was  slightly  modified  from  the  exercise  which  he 
had  used  in  the  regular  exercise,  or  was  it  identical? — A.  Well,  it 
was  identical  in  fonii,  but  the  exercises  given  are  given  with  less 
interval  between  the  motions. 

Q.  That  is,  the  cadet  exercising? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  done  more  rapidly? — A.  Yes,  sir.  The  exercise  as  it  was 
^ven  by  Lieutenant  Allaire  was  not  intended  as  an  exercise  in  drill- 
ing a  company  of  infantry,  often  gave  the  command  "aim"  and  the 
gun  is  put  in  that  position  of  "aim,"  and  tlien  he  would  give  the  com- 
mand "recall  arms"  and  they  would  bring  it  back,  and  then  he  would 
give  the  command  "aim"  again,  and  then  "fire"  that  time,  and  then 
"recall"  again,  but  at  several  times  during  the  drill  maybe  Lieuten- 
ant Allaire  would  stop  to  explain  while  the  gun  was  out  mere,  and  the 
cadets  discovered  that  that  was  a  ^ood  form  of  exercise  and  diflicult 
to  execute,  and  then  they  adopted  it. 

Q.  One  way  to  make  the  plebes  miserable? — A.  I  don't  know  as  it 
would  be  miserable  or  not. 

Q.  You  think  that  Lieutenant  Allaire  did  not  intend  it  as  a  form  of 
exercise? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Then  this  part,  I  think  you  have  expressed  as  correct:  "He 
would  then  cause" — that  is,  Lieutenant  Allaire — "the  rifles  to  be 
brought  back  to  the  shoulder  and  again  thrust  out.  Some  upper  class 
men  discovered  what  a  splendid  exercise  this  would  be,  and  so  the 
next  'plebe'  camp  saw  all  'plebes'  doing  from  fifty  to  a  hundred 
'wooden  willies'  at  a  time."  Am  I  correct  in  that  supposition? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  as  far  as  I  know;  I  was  not  here  when  the  exercise  was 
introduced,  but  that  is  the  form. 

Q.  "It  was  a  common  thing  for  a  'plebe'  doing  sentinel  duty  to  be 
botoered  by  ghosts,  who  would  throw  the  'pleb^'  into  the  ditch  of 
Fort  Clinton  before  they  vanished.    The  'plebe '  would  never  call  the 
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corporal  of  the  guard." — ^A.  The  first  part  is  true,  but  the  part  about 
" never  calling  the  corporal  of  the  guard"  is  not  true,  because  they 
have  done  it  irequently. 

Q.  Well,  is  it  still  a  practice  to  throw  the  sentinel  in  the  ditch? — ^A. 
Well,  it  is  a  practice  that  exists  not  only  in  the  camp  of  third  class 
men  or  upper  class  men  to  "plebes,"  but  it  is  also  done  to  September 
members  of  the  third  class — ^that  is,  members  of  their  own  class — ^just 
out  of  pure  fun;  the  September  members  have  not  been  in  a  preced- 
ing camp,  because  of  course  entering  in  September,  and  when  they 
first  enter  the  camp,  their  first  guard  tour  or  so,  they  are  liable,  in  a 
spirit  of  devilment,  to  be  dragged  off  the  post. 

Q.  WelL  I  suppose  it  is  against  regulations  to  trifle  with  a  senti- 
nel?— A.  Oh,  yes;  it  is  expressly  forbidden. 

Q.  Isn't  that  also  against  the  Articles  of  War? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  trifle  with  a  sentinel? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  all  bound  in  honor  to  observe  the  Articles  of  War,  aren't 
you? — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  bound  in  honor,  we  are  bound  in  honor  to 
observe  the  Articles  of  War;  but  I  think  it  is  a  peculiar  case;  it  really 
is  not  a  sentinel  in  time  of  war  nor  is  it  really  a  sentinel  in  time  of 
peace — that  is,  an  enlisted  man  doing  sentinel  auty;  the  men  do  not 
regard  it  in  that  light;  they  just  merely  regard  as  a  prank  to  be  played 
on  fellow-cadets. 

Q.  Wouldn't  the  sentinel  be  justified  in  shooting  the  person  for 
trifling  with  him? — A.  He  could,  without  being  punished,  I  think. 
He  has  no  cartridges,  however. 

Q.  He  has  a  bayonet,  hasn't  he? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  pranks  of  that  kind  tend  to  promote  the  cor- 
rect idea  of  discipline  on  the  part  of  the  sentinel? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  ''Sometimes  when  a  'plebe'  would  be  asleep  after  a  hard  day's 
work,  two  upper  class  men  would  catch  the  blanket  on  which  the 
'plebe'  was  sleeping,  give  it  a  pull,  and  when  the  'plebe' would 
awaken  he  would  fina  nimself  on  the  ground  about  20  leet  from  his 
tent."    That  is  correct,  isn't  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  form  still  continues,  or  did  at  the  last  camp? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir.  That  is  another  case  were  it  is  liable  to  happen  between  upper 
class  men  themselves  as  it  is  on  fourth  class  men.  I  know  I  was  a 
first  class  man,  but  it  was  done  to  me  last  camp,  and  I  did  it  to  others 
too. 

Q.  ''At  reveille,  on  July  4,  the  full  band  parades  the  company  streets, 
and  it  is  a  custom  to  compel  the  'plebes'  to  don  ridiculous  costumes 
and  fall  in  behind  the  band.  All  'plebes'  recognized  by  the  officer  In 
charge  and  the  officer  of  the  day  would  be  ordered  to  the  guard- 
house."— A.  Well,  I  don't  know  as  that  is  true;  generally,  if  he  has  a 
pretty  good  costume  he  generally  does  not  recognize  him;  but  the  last 
two  years  that  has  not  been  what  you  might  call  a  success  from  the 
cadet's, standpoint.  The  officer  in  cnarge  would  tell  the  officer  of  the 
day  to  meet  tne  band  at  camp  and  prevent  anything  of  that  sort,  and  it 
was  prevented. 

Q.  And  that  stopped  it,  did  it? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course  thev  would 
make  the  attempt  just  the  same  every  time,  but  it  was  stopped. 

Q.  "Confinement  in  guardhouse  is  a  punishment  for  an  upper  class 
man,  but  a  holiday  for  a  plebe,  because  while  in  the  guarahouse  he 
enjoys  quiet,  whicn  he  does  not  in  camp." — A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  Well,  is  that  a  good  idea,  in  respect  to  discipline,  to  encourage 
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and  create  a  condition  which  makes  the  guardhouse  a  haven  of  rest  to 
these  embryo  soldiers? — A.  A  fourth  class  man  does  not  look  at  it  in 
that  way;  m  the  first  place  he  does  not  recognize  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
guardhouse  until  after  he  has  been  in  there,  and  then  he  has — I  know 
I  did — a  wholesome  dread  of  being  caught  for  anything  by  the  author- 
ities, and  I  am  very  sure  that  all  fourth  class  men  nave  that  same 
dread,  and  he  would  rather  stay  in  camp  than  be  put  in  the  guardtent. 

Q.  ''If  a  sparrow  should  alight  in  the  company  street,  then  some 
upper  class  man  will  order  all  the  'plebes'  to  fix  tiyonets  and  charge 
on  that  terrible  'ostrich.'"  Is  that  correct? — A.  Yes, sir.  Of  course 
not  in  the  case  of  every  sparrow;  it  freauentlv  happens. 

Q.  How  many  times  a  day? — A.  Well,  I  should  judge — of  course 
anything  like  that  grows  tiresome,  and  it  would  probably  be  done  two 
or  three  times  during  the  fii'st  week  in  camp,  and  then  might  not  be 
done  at  all  during  the  rest  of  the  camp. 

Q.  "  Invariably  the  sparrow  would  fly  from  one  end  of  the  street  to 
the  other,  and  the  '  plebes '  chasing  him  would  kill  him,  if  they  could,  for 
being  the  cause  of  their  annoyance."  What  would  be  the  subsequent 
fate  of  the  sparrow,  after  being  killed? — A.  I  never  knew  anybody 
to  catch  any  sparrow  with  a  bayonet;  it  would  be  like  dropping  salt  on 
its  tail. 

Q.  "On  the  last  day  of  camp,  the  furlough  men  returned,  and  they 
are  greeted  by  the  '  plebes '  mounted  on  the  ridgepoles  of  their  tent 
and  crowing  like  gamecocks." — A.  That  was  the  case  one  year,  but 
those  sort  of  things  are  not  put  down  as  universal.  I  remember  once 
when  that  was  done;  that  was  all. 

Q.  Only  once? — A.  Only  once;  that  is  the  only  case  in  which  the 
second  class  men  were  greeted  that  way. 

Q.  "Of  course  the  plebes  would  be  reported  for  this  and  punished. " — 
A.  They  may  not  necessarily  be  punished.  If  they  were  caught  on  top 
of  their  tents,  they  would  undoubtedly  be  reported  for  being  there; 
but  whether  it  would  be  an  offense  grave  enough  to  be  punished  for 
1  don't  know. 

Q.  Youdon't  recall  any  case  of  punishment? — A.  No;  I  never  heard 
of  a  man  being  punished  for  that. 

Q.  "  Although  everyone  knew  that  it  was  not  for  joy  at  seeing  the 
class  men  return,"  that  these  things  were  done.  Why  did  the  pTebes 
get  up  on  the  ridgepoles  on  this  occasion? — ^A.  Because  they  were 
ordered  to  do  so  by  the  upper  class  men. 

Q.  "Although  there  is  no  regulation  that  prevents  it,  there  is  no 
record  of  a  plebe  attending  a  hop."    Js  that  true? — ^A.  That  is  true. 

Q.  "In  case  one  ever  did,  he  would  be  called  out  by  the  upper  class 
men  for  daring  to  break  a  custom  far  more  binding  than  any  rule  made 
by  Congress. '°  Is  that  correct? — ^A.  Well,  it  is  true  that  he  would  be 
called  out.  I  don't  say  that  the  custom  is  more  binding  than  any  rule 
of  Congress. 

Q.  But  he  would  be  called  out? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  "The  cadets  dine  together  in  Grant  Hall.  They  are  arranged 
ten  at  a  table;  a  'plebe'  sitting  at  the  foot  is  known  as  the  'gunner.'" 
Is  that  correct? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  "Immediately  after  sitting  down  he  calls  the  table  to  attention 
and  announces  the  number  of  days  to  the  following  first  day  of  June, 
and  also  tells  what  is  the  dessert  for  the  day." — A.  x  es,  sir.  That  used 
to  be  true  more  than  it  is  now;  pretty  stnct  orders  some  men  received. 
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and  very  severe  punishment  for  that  offense,  and  of  course  they 
stopped  it. 

Q.  To  some  extent? — A.  To  some  extent;  yes. 

Q.  But  it  is  still  the  custom  with  some  to  announce  how  many  days 
until  the  1st  of  the  following  June? — A.  Well,  it  is  not  the  custom  for 
him  to  take  it  in  his  own  hands  to  announce  it  as  soon  as  he  sits  down, 
as  he  used  to,  but  if  you  ask  him,  he  is  expected  to  know  it. 

Q.  And  state? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  suppose  he  happens  to  forget? — A.  Well,  then,  he  would 
have  to  think  it  out  pretty  quick. 

Q.  Suppose  he  was  a  littie  dull  just  at  the  time  and  couldn't  get  it 
out,  what  would  be  an  appropriate  punishment? — A.  Well,  there 
wouldn't  be  any  punishment;  they  wouldn't  give  him  any  punishment; 
they  would  probably  all  talk  to  nim  at  once  until  he  reckoned  it  out 
in  bis  mind. 

Q.  He  would  not  be  exercised  then? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  sent  to  anybody  to  get  points  on  ''  woodiness?" — A.  I  never 
heard  of  that  being  done;  I  have  heard  of  men  being  sent  to  other  men 
for  points,  but  I  don't  know  as  they  have  been  sent  for  points  on  '^  wood- 
iness." 

Q.  What  were  the  points  that  they  were  sent  for? — A.  Well,  for 
instance,  a  man,  if  one  of  those  "gunners"  was  a  good  man,  that  is, 
kept  things  on  the  table,  kept  the  waiter  hustling,  and  things  like  that, 
I  have  heard  it  frequently — men  remember  him  if  he  sits  at  your  table; 
and  if  the  next  one  we  get,  the  next  assignment,  of  tables,  does  not  do 
that,  and  is  rather  lax,  he  is  told  to  go  to  Mr.  So-and-so,  and  he  will 
teach  you  a  few  points  about  the  game. 

Q.  in  order  to  qualify  him  as  a  '^gunner?" — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  "If  he  fails  in  this,  he  receives  a  volley  of  censure, impressive 
enough  to  make  him  careful  never  again  to  omit  the  announcement." 
That  IS  just  what  you  have  been  referring  to? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  "Molasses  and  sirup  are  favorites  at  the  Point,  and  are  known 
as  'sammy;'  buta  'plebe'  dare  not  call  for  'sammy '  until  he  has  qual- 
ified by  eating  seven  large  slices  of  bread  dipped  in  a  soup  plate  full  of 
molasses.  Before  qualir^ing,  he  must  call  it  'The  Rignt  Honorable 
Mr.  Samuel,  please.^"  Is  l£at  the  ordinary  rule? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but 
all  plebes  are  not  made  to  do  that,  and  I  don't  think  as  a  general  rule 
more  than  perhaps  25  per  cent  of  each  class  do  it;  some  commandants 
of  tables  do  not  believe  in  doing  that  sort  of  thing,  and  consequently 
they  don't  let  the  plebes  do  it;  others  do  believe  in  it,  and  they  let 
them  do  it. 

Q.  It  depends  very  much,  then,  upon  the  first  class  man  who  is  com- 
mandant of  the  table  as  to  what  goes  on  at  the  table? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
he  can  regulate  the  affair. 

Q.  "  ^fore  qualifying  he  must  call  it  'The  Right  Honorable  Mr. 
Samuel,  please'." — A.  1  never  heard  it  called  "The  Right  Honorable 
Mr.  Samuel."  I  have  heard  them  call  it  "  molasses  or  sirup,"  by  its 
proper  name  before,  and  after  they  have  qualified,  they  can  call  it 
"Samuel." 

Q.  "Whatever  may  be  said  in  regard  to  the  customs  at  the  Academy, 
no  doubt  can  be  raised  concerning  the  fact  that  it  is  Westpoint  and  its 
customs  that  make  the  natty ,  straight,  dignified  cadet  out  of  the  round 
shouldered,  slouchy  boy."    ts  that  your  judgment? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  of  these  customs,  do  you  think,  are  entitled  to  the  most 
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praise  for  producing  the  result? — A.  I  think  the  two  customs  of  brac- 
ing a  man,  making  him  assume  a  position  which  is  extraordinary  in 
itself;  that  is,  exaggerating  the  position  of  a  soldier,  so  that  when  he 
does  relax,  he  will  relax  in  the  proper  position;  and  also  the  custom  of 
speakine  to  him  harshly  at  all  times  during  his  fourth  class  year,  and 
making  liim  learn  really  that  he  is  no  better  than  anybody  else,  and  is 
here  exactly  on  equal  footing  with  everybody.  I  think  those  are  the 
two  most  valuable  customs  here. 

Q.  Then  you  think  the  harsjiness  is  necessary  in  order  to  teach  the 
lesson  of  equality? — A.  Well,  I  think  it  helps  a  great  deal. 

Q.  And  that  equality  is  an  equality  confined  to  the  fourth  class? — 
A.  1  don't  quite  understand  your  question  ? 

Q.  Well,  that  harsh  methods  of  speaking  do  not  tend  to  inculcate  in 
the  fourth  class  man  the  idea  that  he  is  the  equal  of  the  first  class  man, 
do  they? — A.  No,  sir;  but  it  takes  the  conceit  out  of  him.  He  sees 
how  the  three  upper  classes  treat  each  other,  and  what  the  standard, 
etc.,  of  equality  is,  and  he  can  look  and  see  that  that  is  just  the  way 
he  is  going  to  be  the  next  year. 

Q.  And  also  what  a  miserable  wretch  he  is  at  the  time? — A.  Well, 
I  guess  he  realizes  that  too;  that  is  taking  the  conceit  out  of  him. 

Q.  Well,  then,  it  is  not  merely  to  take  the  conceit  out  of  him,  but 
to  instill  in  his  mind  the  thorough  appreciation  of  how  superior  all  the 
upper  class  men  are? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  that  is  so. 

Q.  That  is  not?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  not  to  make  him  feel,  as  Charles  Dickens  wrote:  ''How 
beautiful  you  are?" — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  "  How  fair  to  look  upon?" — A.  No,  sir;  not  that. 

Q.  Well,  don't  you  think  it  has  a  tendency  to  make  him  feel  in  after 
years  that  he  should  teach  the  recruit  in  the  service,  in  the  same  harsh 
manner,  his  duties  as  a  soldier? — A.  No,  sir;  not  necessarily  in  as 
harsh  a  manner,  because  it  is  like — well,  in  a  wa^,  I  should  think — I 
have  not  had  any  experience  in  dealing  with  recruits  at  all;  but  I 
should  think  that  some  harshness  would  be  necessary  in  dealing  with 
them;  perhaps  they  would  not  need  quite  as  much  to  make  them  take 
the  proper  idea  in  themselves  as  some  of  the  men  that  come  here. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  men  require  more  harshness  in  breaking  in 
than  what  animals  do? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  they  do? — A.  I  think  in  most  cases  in  treating  an 
animal  gentleness  is  the  best  way;  but  you  don't  have  to  take  conceit 
out  of  an  animal  generally. 

Q,  Which  do  you  really  think  is  the  predominant  sentiment  in  the 
new  cadets^onceit  or  apprehension? — A.  Well,  I  think  it  goes  by 
degrees.  When  he  first  comes  here  he  has  a  gre^t  deal  of  conceit,  and 
it  IS  quite  hard  to  drive  it  out;  but  after  that  he  of  course  fears — if  you 
have  this  exercise,  etc.,  to  hold  over  him  he  fears  results  of  any  action 
on  his  part 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  has  been  an  evidence  of  great  stupidity  oh  the 
part  of  the  Superintendents  of  this  institution,  since  its  establishment, 
that  they  have  failed  to  recognize  this  superior  method  of  dealing  with 
the  fourth  class  men? — A.  Superior  to  what?  To  recognize  the  supe- 
rior method  of  the  upper  class  men's  dealing? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  Well,  I  think  that  they  recognize-^my  impression 
is  always  that  they  reco^ize  it  as  a  very  good  one. 

Q.  And  that  they  tacitly  approve  of  it? — A.  No.     For  instance,  the 
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last  two  or  three,  especially  of  late,  years  there  have  been  a  great  many 
orders  published  and  a  great  many  punishments  given  out  for  treat- 
ing the  men  harshly. 

Q.  Well,  as  I  understand  it,  from  time  to  time,  whenever  this  haz- 
ing has  become  extreme  the  Superintendents  have  endeavored  to  break 
it  up. — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  tried  to  prevent  it  at  all  times. 

Q.  They  have^t  all  times  endeavored  to  prevent  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  then,  they  have  really  been  standing  in  the  way  of  the 
surest  and  best  method  to  develop  a  fourth  class  man,  haven't  they  ? — 
A.  Well,  they  have  tried  to  stand  in  the  way  of  it. 

Q.  And  in  so  doing  to  that  extent  they  have  directed  efforts  to- 
ward crippling  the  service? — A.  Well  I  think  that  the  class  that  grad- 
uates from  here,  having  gone  through  all  the  hazing  in  all  its  forms, 
would  be  better  fitted — well  I  wouldconsider  them  a  better  set  of  men 
in  a  good  many  cases  than  1  would  those  that  had  not  received  any  haz- 
ing at  all. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  any  depreciation  in  the  present  fourth  class 
over  the  other  fourth  classes  in  the  institution? — A.  They  are  not  as 
well  braced  I  don't  think,  because  they  have  not  been  made  to  assume 
as  exaggerated  positions,  and  consequently  when  thev  relax  and 
come  in  barracks  their  positions  go  to  round  shoulders  much  more — that 
is  more  than  a  man  who  has  been  braced  thoroughly;  I  think  that  that 
is  so. 

Q.  That  is  your  judgment? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  not  noticed  it  in  any  other  deterioration,  or  have  you  ? — 
A.  I  have  not  considered  any  other  deterioration,  because  it  would 
not  be  so  marked;  I  don't  know  of  course;  I  don't  know  the  character — 
how  its  effect  on  that  is — the  effect  of  the  discipline  that  they  have  re- 
ceived. You  would  have  to  sort  of  interview  a  man's  own  mind;  but 
that  is  the  only  visible  effect  I  can  see. 

By  Mr.  Clayton: 

Q.  What  year  did  you  first  go  to  camp  with  the  fourth  class? — A. 
In  the  summer  of  1895. 

Q.  What  time  was  it  you  went  to  camp,  about  what  time  ? — A.  I 
think  about  the  1st  of  July.  I  entered  here  on  the  12th  of  June,  and 
remained  in  barracks  until  about  the  1st  of  July. 

Q.  A  little  more  than  two  weeks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  your  duties  when  you  entered  a  camp?  Were  you 
put  in  the  battalion? — A.  Well,  I  was  put  in  the  battalion;  they  went 
into  the  battalion  by  squads — that  is,  those  who  were  more  proficient; 
that  had  some  drill  before  they  came  here,  and  some  men,  of  course, 
learn  more  quickly  than  others — they  were  put  in  on  the  4th  of  July 
and  attended  guard  mounting  and  all  the  regular  duties,  and  others 
didn't  get  in  until  the  latter  part  of  the  month.  I  think  I  went  in  about 
the  second  squad. 

Q.  Shortly  after  the  4th?— A.  Yes,  sir;  about  the  10th  or  11th,  I 
think,  I  walked  my  first  guard. 

Q.  What  was  your  first  duty  after  you  became  part  of  the  battalion, 
in  tne  morning — reveille? — A.  Reveille  was  the  first. 

Q.  What  time  was  that? — A.  That  was  half -past  5. 

Q.  Reveille  was  the  formation  of  the  company  and  the  roll  call? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Who  superintended  that  formation  ? — A.  Well,  after  the  fourth 
cla^  men  had  oeen  admitted  to  the  battalion  you  attended  reveille  with 
your  company. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  am  talking  about;  I  am  talking  about  the  duty  of 
the  company  now. — ^A.  Well,  the  cadet  captain 

Q.  WhocalledtheroU?— A.  The  first  sergeant. 

Q.  What  delinauencies  usually  happen  at  reveille? — ^A.  Well,  a  man 
is  reported  for  '*late"  or  absence,  or  not  in  proper  uniform. 

Q.  Those  kinds  of  re^rts — ^were  they  ^ven  to  all  cadets  of  all 
classes  alike? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  everybodv  received  those  reports. 

Q.  There  is  no  discretion  with  the  cad,et  officers  about  those  reports  ? — 
A.  Practically  none.  I  think  a  first  class  man  feels  it  his  duty  to 
report  cadets  of  all  classes  for  any  delinquencies  he  sees. 

Q.  What  is  the  next  duty?— *A.  Breakfast.  In  the  morning  there 
is  five  or  ten  minutes  after  reveille;  there  is  police  call. 

Q.  What  was  done  then? — A.  The  police  detail  of  each  company 
sweeps  the  street. 

Q.  Who  composes  the  police  detail? — A.  Mostly  fourth  class  men, 
and  one  or  two  third  class  men. 

Q.  How  is  this  detail  designated? — A.  It  is  made  up  of  the  third 
class  men  and  the  fourth  class  men  are  put  on  the  roster,  and  generally 
there  are  so  many  more  fourth  class  men  than  there  are  third  class, 
that  it  makes  the  proper  proportion  about  two  third  class  men  and 
four  plebes,  who  would  be  on  the  detail  in  the  six. 

Q.  It  is  determined  by  roster? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  one  man  gets  it  as  often  as  another,  of  those  two  classes  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  all  the  other  members  of  the  companv  do  at  police 
call?  They  all  had  to  be  in  their  tents,  didn't  they? — A.  No,  not  all; 
the  orderly  was  responsible  for  the  ground  in  front  of  his  tent;  he 
sees  that  tne  erouna  in  front  of  his  tent  is  swept  out  in  the  center  of 
the  street,  ana  the  police  detail  sweep  it  up  in  various  piles  at  certain 
distances  in  the  street. 

Q.  Who  determines  whether  that  work  has  been  done  properly? — 
A.  The  police  officer. 

Q.  Who  is  that? — A.  That  is  generally  a  noncommissioned  officer  of 
the  company,  a  corporal  or  a  sergeant;  that  is  only  of  late  years.  It 
used  to  be  the  corporal,  sergeant,  or  lieutenant. 

Q.  Is  there  any  inspection  by  the  army  officers  in  the  morning? — 
A.  When  they  used  to  have  troop  parade  m  the  morning  at  8  o'clock — 
when  the  battalion  was  absent  at  troop  parade — the  tactical  officer  in 
charge  of  each  company  would  inspect  that  company. 

Q.  Are  there  any  arinv  officers  present  during  reveille  or  the  polic- 
ing of  the  camp? — A.  The  officer  in  charge  is  present  at  reveille,  and 
he  is  always  in  camp  usually  throughout  his  entire  tour  of  twenty-four 
hours. 

Q.  After  that  is  breakfast? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  is  that?— A.  That  is  at  6. 

Q.  Well,  how  do  you  get  the  breakfast?— A.  We  are  marched  to 
breakfast;  the  first  call  is  five  minutes  of  6,  and  we  assemble  at  6 
o'clock. 

Q.  That  is  under  the  direction  of  the  cadet  captains  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  roll  call  again  by  first  sergeant? — ^A.   xes,  sir. 
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Q.  Then  the  battalion  is  formed? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(^.  Then  you  march  down  to  breakfast,  under  whom? — ^A.  The 
senior  captain. 

Q.  You  march  down  to  the  mess  hall  ?  Is  there  anj  officer  present 
during  that  meal? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  officer  in  charge  is  required  to  be 
present  during  the  greater  part  of  that  meal,  and  I  think  he  generally 
eats  his  breahSast  in  the  mess  hall,  back  of  the  cadet  dining  room,  but  I 
am  not  sure  about  that. 

Q.  When  was  the  first  drill  when  you  were  in  there  ? — A.  W  ell,  gen- 
erally about  7.16  or  7  o'clock;  I  remember  there  was  a  drill  from  7  to 
7.45,  and  then  at  8  o'clock  there  was  troop  parade. 

Q.  What  is  this  drill  about  7.15?— A.  Seven  o'clock  or  7.10. 

Q.  What  kind  of  drill  is  that? — A.  In  the  last  part  of  the  camp  it 
was  infantry  drill  by  companies. 

Q.  I  mean  when  the  fourth  class  men  first  joined  the  companies  dur- 
ing July,  for  instance,  what  kind  of  a  drill  did  the  fourth  class  men  have 
then? — A.  I  think  they  had  an  artillery  drill,  3.2-inch  gun,  or  a  siege 
battery. 

Q.  under  whose  direction  was  this  drill? — A.  That  drill  is  under 
the  direction  of  an  army  officer. 

Q.  Well,  were  there  any  member  of  any  other  class  present? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  there  used  to  be  at  that  time,  the  gunner  of  each  squad  was 
an  upper  class  man,  so  that  he  could  exercise  immediate  supervision 
over  tne  squad,  and  in  that  way  teach  the  more  quickly  as  to  tne  duties 
of  the  diflferent  positions. 

Q.  Particular  squads  under  the  command  of  upper  class  men;  and 
all  under  the  charge  of  the  army  officers  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  drill  lasted  how  long? — A.  About  an  hour. 

Q.  Well,  less  than  an  hour,  wasn't  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  then, 
I  am  speaking  all  the  time  when  I  was  in  my  first  camp. 

Q.  What  was  the  next  duty? — A.  A  troop  parade  at  8  o'clock. 

Q.  What  was  troop  parade? — A.  It  was  part  of  the  battalion,  very 
similar  to  the  usual  evening  parade. 

Q.  How  long  did  that  last? — A.  I  should  judge  that  lasted  twenty 
or  twenty -five  minutes. 

Q.  That  brings  us  to  about  half  past  8? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  what  was  the  next  duty? — A.  Well,  I  think  there  was  a 
drill  about  9  o'clock. 

Q.  How  long  did  that  last? — A.  Probably  an  hour. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  drill  was  that? — A.  Tliese  were  class  drills  about 
9;  the  diflferent  classes  ^o  to  diflferent  drills,  and  either  infantry  drills 
for  the  fourth  class  or  siege  battery,  or  some  artillery  drill. 

Q.  Who  directed  these  drills? — ^A.  An  army  officer. 

Q.  Were  there  any  upper  class  men  present  with  the  fourth  class 
men  at  these  drills?— A.  There  was  generally  an  upper  class  man 
present  at  the  artillery  drills,  to  act  as  gunner  at  this  drill,  too;  a  gun- 
ner is  necessary,  and  generally  if  the  entire  fourth  class  could  drul  as 
a  company  of  infantry  the  upper  class  men  would  be  sent  along  as 
guides  and  file  closers. 

Q.  Did  these  upper  class  men  exercise  any  authority? — A.  Well, 
they  exercised  the  authority — the  guides,  of  course,  would  be  there  to 
set  the  proper  step,  and  the  file  closers  would  be  there;  they  would  be 
necessary  to  correct  any  mistakes  that  the  fourth  class  men  would 
make. 
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Q.  And  report  them  sometimes? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  lasted  how  long? — A.  About  an  hour. 

Q.  Then,  what  was  the  next  duty? — ^A.  Well,  half  of  the  class  at- 
tended dancing,  I  think,  from  12  to  12.45,  and  the  other  half  in  the 
afternoon  from  2  to  2.46;  something  like  that;  often  2.30  to  3.15; 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  I  remember,  it  was. 

Q.  What  did  the  other  half  of  the  class  do  while  a  half  were  being 
instructed  in  dancing? — A.  Well,  it  was  so  arranged,  all  those  men 
who  had  not  qualifira  in  swimming  would  attend  swimming  at  that 
hour;  those  men  who  had  qualified  m  swimming  had  no  du^. 

Q.  Under  whose  supervision  while  they  were  dancing?— A.  The 
dancing  instructor,  ana  also  the  sergeant  or  the  officer  of  the  guard — 
the  cadet  who  would  come  over  to  preserve  order. 

Q.  Who  marched  them  down?  l  suppose  they  were  marched  down 
to  this  instruction. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Under  whose  direction  was  that  done? — A.  By  the  highest  rank- 
ing^ man,  alphabetically,  the  fourth  class  marched  when  they  came  here. 

Q.  The  nrst  man  in  the  fourth  class,  taken  alphabetically? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  exercise  any  authority? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  he  was 
supposed  to  keep  order  and  see  that  the  squad  should  be  marched 
down  in  order,  and  he  had  the  authority  to  report  each  classmate. 

Q.  Suppose  he  did  not  keep  order,  what  did  he  do  then? — A.  He 
would  report  those  that  did  not  keep  order,  and  that  would  settle  it, 
and  thev  probably  would  not  cut  up  again  or  do  anything. 

Q.  Ii  he  did  not  report  them  what  would  happen  then? — A.  Well, 
he  would  be  reported  nimself  if  it  was  noticed;  of  course  if  it  was  not 
noticed,  of  course  nothing  would  be  done. 

Q.  Who  had  charge  of  the  other  half  who  went  over  to  the  swimming 
or  sword  exercises? — A.  Mr.  Koehler. 

Q.  Did  he  have  authority  over  them  over  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  report  them  whenever  they  committed  any  infraction  of 
the  regulations? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  in  the  afternoon,  those  who  went  to  swimming  in  the 
mominff  went  to  dancing? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Those  who  went  to  dancing  in  the  morning  went  to  swimming  in 
the  afternoon? — A.  Yes,  sir;  if  they  had  not  qualified  to  do  swim- 
ming. It  is  necessary  to  swim  a  certain  distance,  or  show  by  your 
form  in  swimming  across  the  tank  that  you  know  how  to  swim  suffi- 
dentlywell  not  to  take  any  instructions. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  go  to  drill? — A.  W^ent  to  drill  at  1  o'clock. 

Q.  And  would  you  march  down  to  dinner  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  of  going  to  breakfast? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wliat  was  the  next  duty  after  the  dancing  and  swimming  after 
dinner? — A.  There  was  police  call  again  at  5  o'clock. 

Q.  Was  that  similar  to  the  morning  police? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  who  inspected  your  company  street  after  that? — A.  An 
army  officer  inspected  during  retreat  parade. 

Q.  What  time  is  that? — A.  At  6.30  or  6;  it  gets  earlier  as  it  gets 
dark  earlier  in  the  season. 

Q.  What  position  did  that  officer  hold? — ^A.  It  was  a  tactical  officer, 
lieutenant  or  captain,  an  army  officer. 

Q.  Does  each  company  commander  inspect  liis  own  company,  or  is 
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it  done  by  the  officer  in  charfife  ? — A.  No;  company  commander  inspects 
his  own  company. 

Q.  Was  it  common  for  the  upper  class  men  to  rush  into  a  plebe's 
tent  and  steal  his  bedding,  so  that  he  would  be  reported  bv  the  offi- 
cer?— A.  No,  sir;  that  has  never  been  done  to  my  knowledge,  and  I 
don't  believe  anybody  ever  did  it. 

Q.  Why  not? — A.  It  would  not  be  countenanced  by  cadets  them- 
selves. 

Q.  What  time  was  the  evening  parade,  about  sunset? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  other  duties,  then,  aid  he  have  for  the  day? — A.  Well, 
immediately  after  parade  we  went  to  supper,  and  that  ended  the  duties 
for  the  day  between  then  and  tattoo;  out  I  left  out  a  duty^  of  guard 
mounting,  which  came  right  after  troop  parade  in  the  morning. 

Q.  What  time  did  the  K)urth  class  men  begin  to  go  on  guard  duty  ? — 
A.  They  started  on  the  4th  of  July. 

Q.  Etow  often  did  you  have  to  do  guard  duty? — A.  About  once  a 
week. 

Q.  How  was  that  determined? — A.  That  is  determined  by  roster; 
the  third  class  and  the  fourth  class  are  placed  on  a  roster  and  the  details 
are  detailed  from  that  roster.  The  first  class  are  excused  from  walk- 
ing private  tours  after  the  fourth  class  are  admitted  in  the  battalion 
and  are  eligible  for  guard  duty. 

Q.  Then,  as  I  understand,  from  about  the  4th  of  July,  or  a  little 
after  the  4th,  the  fourth  class  were  doing  the  same  duties  as  the  upper 
class  men  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say,  then,  at  most  of  these  formations  cadets  would,  either 
cadet  officers  or  those  acting  as  cadet  officers,  would  do  the  same 
duty  as  a  fourth  claes  man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  think  you  said  in  almost  every  instance^  except  in  the  dancing 
and  swimming? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  making  reports,  when  necessary,  is  it  customary  for  cadets 
to  report  others  on  account  of  personal  dislikes? — A.  No,  sir;  not  at 
all;  tnat  wouldn't  be  looked  upon  as  the  proper  thing  to  do. 

Q.  If  a  cadet  officer  did  that  how  would  he  be  regarded  among  the 
other  cadets  of  the  upper  classes? — A.  He  would  be  regarded  as  doing 
something  that  was  not  right  and  he  would  be  spoken  to  about  it  and 
told  that  he  would  have  to  stop  it 

Q.  Well,  we  will  suppose  a  case  where  there  is  a  man  that  did  do 
that.  Do  you  believe  it  possible  for  anyone,  or  any  half  dozen  cadets, 
to  drive  another  one  out  of  the  Academy,  by  reporting  him  ? — ^A.  It  is 
not  possible  for  one,  and  I  don't  think  it  would  be  possible  for  a  half  a 
dozen,  because  they  would  have  to  have  some  reason  for  reporting 
him.  I  am  speaking  on  the  consideration  that  the  thing  was  unfair; 
that  is  the  supposition  you  make. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  And,  of  course,  everjrthing  that  they  reported  him 
for  that  was  not  right,  he  would  explain  it,  and  he  makes  that  explana- 
tion on  his  word  of  honor,  and  it  is  taken  as  so,  and  the  report  would 
be  removed. 

Q.  We  will  go  a  little  farther  than  that.  We  will  not  suppose  that 
he  makes  an  untinie  report,  but  could  he  drive  him  out  by  making 
reports  that  are  true,  that  are  trifling  in  nature? — ^A.  No,  I  don't 
think  he  could  drive  him  out;  it  would  take  too  many  of  them  to  do 
it,  that  is,  trifling  reports. 
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Q.  You  got  reports  when  you  were  a  fourth  class  man,  didn't  you  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  explanation? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  these  explanations  usually  satisfactory? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
think  the  authorities  are  very  much  more  lenient— I  know  it  to  be  a 
fact — to  a  fourth  class  man  than  with  other  class  men,  because  of  inex- 

Serience.  They  are  expected  to  make  mistakes,  ^nd  of  course  it  is  the 
uty  of  the  file  closer  to  report  them,  but  they  explain  why  it  is  so, 
due  to  their  inexperience,  etc.,  and  the  report  is  generally  removed; 
that  nay  idea  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  a  fourth  class  man  to  be  reported  for  some 
trifling  oflFense,  and  its  being  removed,  although  it  was  true? — A.  Oh, 
yes;  that  is  done;  lots  of  fourth  class  reports  are  removed,  even  if 
they  are  true,  because  the  commandant,  as  I  say,  recognizes  the  fact 
that  the  men  have  not  much  experience,  and  they  are  liable  to  make 
mistakes,  and  he  removes  the  report. 

Q.  And  it  is  considered  a  sufficient  explanation  if  he  comes  and  says 
he  did  the  best  he  could,  as  a  rule? — A.  Well.  ye»^  sir;  if  it  is  shown 
by  the  explanation  that  he  conscientiously  did  the  best  he  could  to 
perform  the  duty,  etc.,  it  is  generally  tasen  off.  That  is  my  idea  of 
it,  of  course. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  go  to  the  commandant  personally  when  you  were 
a  fourth  class  man  and  tell  him  that  you  were  unfairly  reported? — ^A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  a  fourth  class  man  to  appeal  to  the  com- 
mandant on  account  of  unfair  reports? — ^A.  I  think  1  have  known  of 
cadets  appealing  to  the  commandant  that  they  thought  they  were  not 
reported  rightfy,  but  not  by  cadets;  it  was  where  they  thought  an 
omcer  had  reported  them  when  he  should  not;  something  like  tnat. 

Q.  I  just  want  to  get  your  opinion  the  way  cadets  regard  this.  Is 
there  more  complaint  among  cadets  about  the  reports  that  cadets  give 
them  or  officers,  or  do  they  consider  that  they  are  more  unfairly 
reported  by  cadets  than  they  are  by  officers? — A.  Oh,  1  don't  know;  a 
man  received  reports  sometimes,  it  may  be  by  a  cadet  or  it  may  be  by 
an  officer  and  he  will  talk  to  his  roommate  about  it  and  say:  *'  I  don't 
think  I  ought  to  have  been  reported  tor  that,"  or  something  like  that; 
but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  the  officer  or  cadet  thinks  that  he  should 
have  been;  it  is  much  a  difference  of  opinion.  He  does  not  make  any 
fuss  about  it  because  the  chances  are  tnat  he  is  young,  he  is  younger 
than  the  army  officer  reporting  him,  and  his  opinion  should  be  the  one 
taken. 

By  Mr.  Smith: 
Q.  The  real  claim  here  is  not  that  any  cadet  officer  ever  reports  men 
intentionally  when  they  are  not  guilty  of-  the  breach  of  discipline  for 
which  they  are  reported,  but  the  claim  has  been  made  to  us  that  where 
offenses  against  discipline  were  slight  or  trifling  in  character  that  they 
were  not  always  reported;  but  that  where  a  cadet  had  earned  the  dis- 
like of  the  upper  class  men,  that  then  it  was  the  practice  to  report 
him  for  every  infraction  of  the  discipline.  You  will  observe  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  fourth  class  man  thus  reported  to  make 
any  explanation,  because  it  goes  upon  the  assumption  that  he  is  guilty 
of  the  oreach  of  discipline  reported  against  him;  but  that,  by  reason 
of  the  dislike  he  simply  reports,  when  another  cadet  who  had  not 
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earned  the  dislike  of  the  upper  classmen  would  have  the  matter  ignored. 
What  do  you  say  as  to  that?  Does  that  system  exist  here  at  all? — A. 
No,  sir ;  1  don^t  think  it  does. 

Q.  You  don't  think  there  is  any  tendency  to  more  strictly  report 
those  who  have  the  dislike  of  the  upper  classes  for  any  cause  than  those 
who  have  the  respect  of  the  upper  classes? — ^A.  No,  sir.  I  think,  in 
regard  to  that,  that  the  only  tendency  a  man  would  have  in  that  case 
is,  it  is  just  like  an  old  offender  at  anything  else.  If  you  saw  a  man 
committing  an  offense  regularly  and  had  reported  on  him  and  you  had 
expected  him  to  make  some  breach  of  discipline,  j'^ou  might  be  a  little 
more  tempted  to  look  in  his  direction  than  you  would  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  man  who  had  never  made  that  breach  or  anything  like  that. 

Q.  But  you  think  there  would  not  be  any  more  of  the  cases  that  the 
officers  saw  reported,  or  a  lareer  percentage  of  those  reported  in  the 
case  of  one  disliked  than  in  the  case  of  one  respected? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
don't  think  there  would  be. 

(^.  Now,  you  made  a  statement  a  few  minutes  ago  that,  if  the  expla- 
nation was  sent  in  and  the  person  reported  denied  the  charge,  that  it 
would  not  be  charged  to  him.  You  didn't  mean  that,  did  you? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  meant  tnat. 

Q.  You  are  in  error  about  that,  are  you  not? — A.  I  meant  that  if  he 
stated — ^for  instance,  I  have  been  reported  myself,  everybody  has  been 
reported  by  mistake — for  instance,  a  man  reported  for  light  in  his  room 
during  supper,  and  it  was  a  mistake,  it  was  somebody  else's  room,  and 
he  states  though,  on  his  explanation,  that  is  the  only  record  they  have 
of  it,  except  that  of  the  reporting  officer,  and  if  this  man  states  that 
the  li^ht  was  not  in  his  room  the  officer  must  be  mistaken,  that  is  all. 

Q.  1  es;  but  do  you  say  that  the  commandant  and  the  Superintendent 
always  take  the  word  of  this  fourth  class  man,  or  any  other  private,  as 
against  the  report  of  the  officer? — ^A.  They  refer  generally  to  the 
reporting  officer  for  indorsement. 

Q.  And  we  will  assume  that  he  sends  it  back  and  says  he  is  right 
about  it? — A.  Then  the  commandant  would  investigate  it  and  try  to 
get  other  men  who  had  witnessed  it. 

Q.  You  think  that  is  the  practice? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  mean,  then,  what  you  formerly  said,  that  upon  his 
denying  it  that  it  would  not  be  charged  to  him? — A.  Well,  it  would 
not  be  charged  to  him  in  the  end — ^his  word  would  be  accepted. 

3.  As  a^nst  the  officer's? — A.  If  it  could  not  be  proved  that  he 
a  lie — if  he  could  prove  he  told  a  lie  then  he  would  be  dismissed. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  in  this  very  Booz  case  the  officer  charged 
him  with  a  violation  of  the  rules,  and  he  denied  it  and  said  the  officer 
was  mistaken,  and  that  no  record  exists  of  anything  except  the 
announcement  of  the  officer  that  he  was  correct,  and  its  return  to 
Booz  and  his  reiteration  that  it  was  a  mistake,  and  thereupon  the 
records  showed  that  the  commandant  said  the  explanation  was  unsat- 
isfactonr,  and  he  was  charged  with  an  infraction  of  discipline? — A. 
Well,  1  suppose  that  the  commandant  investigated  that,  called  the 
reporting  omcer  up  again,  and  also  other  men  who  may  have  wit- 
nessed it. 

Q.  You  haven't  any  reason  to  think  that  he  called  anybody  else  up, 
have  you? — A.  I  have  reason  to  think  that  that  is  the  course  of  pro- 
cedure. 
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Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  anybody  else  was  called  up 
at  fdl  in  this  Booz  case? — A.  Judging  by  other  cases,  I  shotdd  judge 
somebody  was. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  called  up  when  you  were  not  the  reporting  officer, 
or  the  person  reported,  to  rive  testimony  in  cases  of  that  kind? — ^A.  1 
was  caned  up  in  this  way:  I  would  be  referred  to  as  ^'present"  at  the 
time,  or  something  like  tnat,  or  my  roommate  might  be  reported  for 
leaving  a  light  burning  in  his  room,  and  the  commandant,  knowing 
that  1  was  present,  naturally  being  his  roommate,  would  refer  the  ex- 
planation to  me  for  indorsement,  and  1  would  put  on  whatever  I  knew. 

Q.  That  is  a  case  where  somebody  else  would  know  the  discipline 
was  being  violated? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  your  roommate  was  charged  with  being  out  of  his  room,  and 
you  were* his  roommate,  you  would  naturally  be  the  one  referred  to? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  unless  I  was  out  too. 

Q.  So  that  is  analogous  to  the  case? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  many  of  these  breaches  of  discipline  no  one  would  notice 
whether  the  party  was  guilty  of  a  breach  of  discipline  or  not.  Isn't 
that  true? — A.  "ifes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  don't  know  then  anything  about  what  the  commandant 
and  Superintendent  do  where  a  report  comes  in  and  there  is  a  denial 
of  it  by  the  person  reported,  and  there  is  no  other  evidence  sub- 
mitted. You  aon't  know  which  one's  word  the  officers  take? — A.  Not 
in  any  case  except  my  own;  that  is,  if  I  was  personally  reported  for 
someming  that  was  not  so,  and  the  officer  would  state  that  it  was  so,  I 
should  see  that  the  report  was  removed  by  the  Superintendent. 

Q.  How  would  you  do  that? — A.  There  is  no  regulation  providing 
that  you  are  entitled  to  have  it  removed,  is  there? — A.  I  should  apply 
to  the  Superintendent,  and  if  he  refused  to  consider  it  I  should  aj)ply 
to  the  court-martial  for  making  a  false  statement  on  that  explanation; 
and  then  if  he  would  not  give  me  redress  I  would  use  any  otner  means 
in  my  power.  I  certainly  should  not  let  that  go  in  mj^  record  that  I 
had  stated,  in  a  report,  a  mistake,  and  somebody  else  said  it  was  so. 

Q.  You  have  not  any  ri^ht  to  say  that  when  any  question  of  verac- 
ity arises  between  a  reporting  officer  and  a  cadet  that  the  Superinten- 
dent will  take  the  word  of  the  cadet  against  the  reporting  officer? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  mean  that  he  would  take  the  word  of  the  cadet,  he 
would  see  them  both  and  there  would  be  an  investigation. 

Q.  Suppose  nobody  knew  anything  about  it  but  those  two  men? — 
A.  I  doirt  see  how  he  would  know  which  was  right. 

Q.  There  wouldn't  be  an  investigation  if  there  were  no  witnesses, 
and  the  reporting  officer  had  made  one  statement  and  the  cadet  had 
denied  it? — ^A.  One  of  them  has  to  be  wrong. 

Q.  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  the  cadet  is  right  and  that  the  report- 
ing officer  is  always  wrong? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  don't  mean  to  s^y  that  all  the  cadet  has  to  do  is  to  deny 
the  report  and  he  will  get  it  off? — A.  If  his  denial  is  a  true  statement. 

Q.  And  the  Superintendent  so  finds? — A.  What? 

Q.  If  his  denial  is  true  and  the  Superintendent  so  finds? — A.  Yes; 
he  would  get  it  off. 

Q.  Oh,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that,  I  guess? — A.  Well,  I  don't 
mean  myself;  but  of  course  if  his  denial  was  wrong  or  was  untrue,  he 
would  lie  dismissed  for  false  statement. 
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Q.  What  do  you  know  about  that? — A.  If  it  was  noticed  in  the 
Department  that  he  made  a  false  statement,  and  it  was  known  he  made 
a  false  statement,  he  would  be  dismissed. 

Q.  He  mi^ht  make  an  erroneous  statement? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  be  mis- 
taken; ves,  sir. 

Q.  Men  may  recollect  the  same  matters  diflferently? — A.  If  he  would 
do  that,  he  could  come  forward  and  say  so. 

Q.  My  question  was,  that  men  may  recollect  the  same  matters  dif- 
ferently?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  instance,  Mr.  Keller  swears  he  struck  Booz  just  before  he 
fell,  and  you  swore  before  the  military  board  that  he  aid  not? — A.  I 
said  I  had  no  recollection  that  he  hit  him  just  before  he  fell. 

Q.  That  was  a  modification  that  you  put  in  subsequently? — A.  I 
don't  remember  that. 

Q.  So  that  was  a  case  of  diflference  of  recollection,  wasn't  it? — A. 
No;  my  idea  of  the  case  all  the  way,  the  testimony  before  the  military 
committee  and  before  this  committee  was,  that  I  don't  know  whether 
he  struck  him  in  the  stomach  or  not — the  last  blow  before  the  man  laid 
down — I  don't  know;  I  am  sure  that  was  my  idea  before  the  military 
board. 

Q.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  your  testimony  before  the  military 
commission:  ^^The  second  round  was  entirely  similar  to  the  first 
throughout;  the  first  few  seconds  in  the  second  round  Cadet  Booz 
received  a  blow  over  the  eye,  which  I  remember  a  mark,  whether  it 
was  a  cut  or  not,  I  don't  know,  I  have  forgotten;  but  that  was  the  only 
blow  that  I  remember  that  did  any  damage  during  the  fight;  before 
this  round  was  half  over  Cadet  Booz  laid  down.  Q.  Do  you  mean  by 
laying  down,  that  he  lay  on  the  ground  voluntarily? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Fell  without  being  hit;  1  don't  remember  of  any  blow  that  he  received 
just  before  that.  The  only  blow  that  I  remember  that  did  damage 
was  the  blow  over  the  eye.'' — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  so  testify? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Keller  now  swears  that  he  hit  him  on  the  stomach  just  before 
he  fell?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  trust  you  both  of  you  have  testified  as  you  remember 
it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  isn't  it  so  on  these  reports?  The  officer  might  report, 
honestly  believing  the  party  guilty  of  the  breach  of  discipline;  the 
cadet  reported  might  honestly  believed  he  was  not  guilty? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  It  would  then  become  impossible,  if  there  were  no  other  wit- 
nesses, for  the  officers  of  the  Academy  to  determine  who  was  right 
on  that  testimony? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(^.  Do  you  say  they  would  take  the  word  of  the  cadet,  in  all  cases, 
against  the  wori  of  the  officer? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  would  have  to  determine  who  was  right,  from  their  own 
testimony? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  this  case  they  did  determine  the  officer  was  right,  in  this 
case  of  Booz? — ^A.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  case,  but  1  tlunk  so. 
Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  they  did. 

Q.  And  yet  they  so  far  assumed  that  Booz  acted  in  good  faith;  that 
no  proceedings  were  taken  against  Booz  for  making  a  false  statement 
in  his  explanation  ? — A.  I  don't  know  about  that. 

Q.  Except  as  they  were  taken  by  the  cadets? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  You  understood  that  Booz  was  called  out  because  of  that  expla- 
nation, did  you  not? — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  You  never  knew  what  he  was  called  out  for? — A.  No,  sir;  but 
I  don't  see  where  my  testimony  differed  in  there,  that  it  did  from 
what  I  gave  here. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am  not  saying  that  it  differed  from  what  you  gave 
here.     I  am  saying  it  differed  from  Mr!  Keller's  testimony. 

By  Mr.  Clayton: 

Q.  Now,  you  said  that  a  fourth  class  man  who  did  some  duty  for  a 
first  class  man  was  allowed  to  sit  in  the  upper  class  man's  tent  and 
i^moke  cigarettes.  Are  you  allowed  to  smoKe  cigarettes  by  the  regu- 
lations?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  customary  for  cadets  to  smoke  cigarettes? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Many  of  them? — A.  The  majority  of  tnem,  1  think,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  the  majority  of  cadets  smoke  cigarettes? — ^A.  Yes; 
generally  a  majority  of  them  smoke  cigarettes. 

Q.  Don't  they  get  reported  for  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Get  punisned  for  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  smoke  them? — A.  Smoke  in  tent,  in  the  camp,  or 
sometimes  in  your  room  in  baiTacks,  different  places. 

Q.  Don't  the  officers  notice  it  when  they  come  around  that  you  have 
been  smoking? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  often  report  you  for  odor. 

Q.  And  you  get  punished  for  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  these  fourth  class  men  are 
so  ready  to  forget  what  the  officers  told  them  and  to  obey  the  upper 
class  men  when  they  first  come  here  ? — A.  I  think  it  is  more  impres- 
sive the  way  they  are  told  to. 

Q.  Do  you  thmk  it  is  due  to  any  impressions  they  bring  here  with 
them  ?     Well,  I  will  ask  you  another  question.     Where  were  you  pre- 

Sared  for  ^our  entrance  examination  ? — A.  At  Lieutenant  Braden's, 
own  at  Highland  Falls. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  impression  of  this  hazing  down  there? — A.  I 
had  a  little  bit;  they  had  an  organization  there  known  as  the  "Hod 
Carriers."  They  hazed  a  man  a  little  one  ni^ht;  only  the  first  night 
he  came,  and  then  eveiybody  shook  hands  with  him*  and  he  was  all 
right;  and  they  hazed  the  next  man  that  came  in. 

Q.  Was  there  any  understand  injg  among  cadets,  generally,  that  it 
was  the  proper  thing  to  submit  to  hazing,  or  did  they  learn  that  after 
they  got  here? — A.  Well,  I  don't  think  any  man  had  any  understand- 
ing of  the  fact  when  he  first  came  there.  He  was  hazed  the  first  night; 
but  if  he  was  a  man  that  took  those  things  as  they  came  and  laughed 
at  them,  and  would  go  through  them  as  they  came;  if  he  had  been  kept 
in  the  house  all  his  life,  he  would  have  known  that  the  best  thing  to  ao 
was  to  take  them  and  get  through  with  it. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  down  there? — A.  For  about  six  weeks. 

Q.  Well,  vou  often  talked  about  what  you  would  do  after  you  came 
up  here,  didn't  you? — A.  No  sir;  I  didn't  make  many  statements  of 
T^-hat  1  was  going  to  do. 

Q.  The  cfwets  did  not  talk  among  each  other  about  the  hazing  they 
would  get  when  they  came  up  here? — ^A.  1  think  they  all  recognized 
they  were  going  to  get  a  gooa  deal  of  hazing,  too,  but  they  didirt  talk 
much  about  the  course  to  pursue;  but  that  they  would  do  about  as  they 
were  told;  that  was  my  impression,  but  1  got  that  impression  before  I 
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came  to  Highland  Falls,  that  the  best  way  to  do  in  all  such  cases,  was 
to  do  as  you  are  told  and  get  through  with  it. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  if  these  cadets  had  come  here  with  their  minds 
maae  up  not  to  submit  to  hazing,  do  you  believe  it  is  possible  for  the 
upper  class  men  to  haze  them  anyway? — A.  Yes,  sir;  1  don't  believe 
they  could  be  sufficiently  organized  in  that  opinion  to  resist  hazing  by 
upper  class  men. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  removal  of  responsibility  on  the  class 
men  for  being  hazed  is  a  good  thing,  to  let  him  off,  not  being  respon- 
sible?— A.  For  hazing? 

Q.  .Yes. — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  don't  think  a  fourth  class  man  should  be 
held  responsible  when  he  is  caught  being  hazed. 

Q.  He  is  not  now. — A.  Yes;  if  he  is  caught  being  hazed,  he  gener- 
ally gets  the  same  punishment  as  the  man  who  is  hazing  him. 

Q.  Is  that  the  regulation  here? — ^A.  No;  it  is  the  regulations  that  he 
should  be  punished,  but  the  degree  should  be  determined  by  the  Super- 
intendent; but  in  most  cases  I  think  largely  he  has  the  same  punish- 
ment  as  the  man  who  hazed  him;  that  is,  when  the  punishment  was  in 

Eunishment  tours.  That  is,  they  woula  not  dismiss  a  man  for  being 
azed,  and  they  would  dismiss  a  man  for  hazing  another  man. 

Q.  Is  it  customary  for  cadets  to  do  anything  for  which  they  are 
liable  to  be  dismissed  outright?  Do  you  know  of  any  article  in  the 
regulations  which  says,  ''Any  cadet  found  guilty  shall  be  dismissed," 
and  do  you  know  of  any  such  article  as  that  being  violated  ? — A.  Well,  I 
think  most  of  those  articles  read  he  will  be  "dismissed  or  otherwise 
less  severely  punished." 

Q.  Suppose  that  ''less  severely  punished"  was  taken  out,  would 
cadets  have  these  fights? — A.  I  think  it  would  be  impossible  to  avoid 
fights  in  some  cases. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  would  send  challenges,  or  would  it  be 
imDromptu? — A.  No,  probably  it  would  be  arranged  in  the  same  way. 

Q.  Although  it  was  an  absolute  dismissal? — A.  vVell,  I  don't  know, 
every  man  would  have  to  determine  that  by  himself. 

Q.  Would  you  accept  a  challenge  if  punishment  on  your  conviction 
would  be  absolute  dismissal? — ^A.  It  would  depend  on  what  the  fight 
would  be  about.  There  would  be  some  things  that  I  would  not  over- 
look. 

Q.  Well,  couldn't  you  go  up  to  a  man  and  ask  him  if  he  had  offended 
you  in  such  a  way,  and  fight  it  out  with  him,  without  making  it  a 
challenge? — A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  If  the  man  said  you  were  a  liar? — A.  I  would  hit  him. 

Q.  Couldn't  you  go  to  him  and  ask  him  if  he  said  it  or  not? — A.  If 
he  said  it  to  me  right  there? 

Q.  No;  if  he  told  somebody  that  you  were  a  liar,  couldn't  you  go  and 
ask  him  if  he  said  that? — A.  Yes,  I  certainly  would;  I  wouldn't  go 
and  hit  him  without  asking  him. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  more  manly  to  go  and  ask  him  if 
he  said  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wouldn't  it  be  more  manly  to  hit  him  then,  if  he  said  he  said  it, 
than  to  go  back  to  j'^our  tent  and  have  a  challenge  issued? — A.  Yes, 
sir.  But  suppose  a  man  about  5  feet  1  inch  would  call  me  a  liar,  I 
wouldn't  feel  justified  in  hitting  him  at  all. 

Q.  Well,  would  you  be  justified  in  calling  him  out  ? — A.  I  don't  think 
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you  would  call  him  out;  vou  might  find  a  man,  but  I  don't  think  you 
would  call  a  man  out  in  that  case,  without  he  is  your  size. 

Q.  Suppose  you  heard  to-night  that  some  man  had  made  such  state- 
ments about  you,  considering  the  fact  that  this  investigation  was  going 
on,  and  you  knew  you  would  get  dismissed  if  you  were  caught,  would 
you  go  and  send  him  a  challenge;  the  nearer  you  get  to  your  commis- 
sion and  everything,  would  you  jeopardize  that  and  send  a  challenge? — 
A.  WeU,  I  don't  know. 

By  Mr.  Drioos: 

Q.  Suppose  there  was  a  regulation  that  your  whole  class  be  dis- 
missed if  you  accepted  a  challenge,  then  what  would  happen? — A. 
Well,  a  man  couldn't  do  that,  could  not  accept  the  challenge  then; 
because  1  don't  think  a  man  nas  any  right  to  put  anvbody  else  in 
danger.     But,  then,  what  is  a  man  going  to  do  if  a  man  calls  him  a  liar? 

Q.  Well,  if  he  is  only  5  feet  1  inch  high,  get  them  to  pick  out  some 
fellow  6  feet  2  inches,  like  you  are? — A.  Well,  that  would  do;  yes. 
But  that  really  does  not  punish  the  oflFender;  the  man  who  called  you 
a  liar  is  the  offender. 

Q.  No;  but  it  seems  to  me  the  right  way  would  be  if  a  man  is  5  feet 
1  inch  and  calls  you  a  liar,  go  and  ask  him  if  he  called  you  a  liar,  and 
if  he  meant  that. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  could  go  to  your  own  class  president  and  say:  ''This  man 
has  called  me  a  liar  without  justification  and  I  suggest  the  advisability 
of  cutting  that  man."  If  he  has  called  you  a  liar  without  justification 
you  could  do  that? — ^A.  I  don't  think  that  is  a  case  (^uite  analogous, 
because  the  case  where  you  refer  to  your  class  president  is  entirely 
due  to  a  class  affair;  it  is  not  due  to  a  personal  anair.  I  think,  really, 
if  a  man  5  feet  1  inch  would  call  me  a  liar  I  would  go  to  him  and  ask 
him  if  he  had  done  so,  and  if  he  had  done  so  I  would  refer  the  matter 
to  the  class  president,  and  he  would  have  to  apologize,  that  is  all. 
There  would  be  a  number  of  men,  both  of  his  class  and  of  my  class, 
would  look  it  over,  and,  of  course,  if  he  was  justified  in  calling  me  a 
liar,  and  1  was  a  liar,  I  suppose  I  would  have  to  submit  by  what  they 
said;  and  if  he  had  called  me  a  liar  wrongfully,  he  would  have  to  apolo- 
gize. 

By  Mr.  Clayton: 

Q.  That  does  not  involve  the  challenge? — A.  No,  sir.  I  don't  know 
of  a  case  where  another  man  fights  a  personal  battle  for  another  man. 
It  is  more  in  the  case  of  a  class  hazing. 

Q.  You  send  these  challenges  because  you  think  if  you  are  caught 
you  will  be  punished  but  not  dismissed;  isn't  that  so? — A.  I  don't 
know.  They  generally  have  not  thought  anything  about  the  punish- 
ment— they  don't  intend  to  get  caught,  that  is  the  idea. 

Q.  How  many  of  these  fights  have  you  been  in  ? — A.  I  don't  know 
exac»tly  how  many,  but  six  would  not  be  any  too  few. 

Q.  Have  you  officiated  then  in  six  fights: — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  officiated  in  every  fight  you  have  been  asked  to, 
haven't  you  i — A.  Yes,  sir.     Oh,  I  don't  know  about  that. 

Q.  W  ell,  nearly  all  of  them? — A.  Yes;  I  have  not  refused  because 
I  was  afraid  to  go  out  and  attend  them;  it  was  because  I  had  something 
else  to  do. 
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Q.  You  have  been  willing  to  go  out? — A.  Yes,  I  have  been  willing 
to  ffo  out. 

Q.  If  you  knew  absolutely  that  detection  in  that  would  cause  your 
dismissal  from  the  Academy,  and  the  further  penalty  of  never  being 
allowed  to  hold  a  commission  in  the  United  States,  would  you  have 
gone? — A.  No,  sir;  I  would  not  have  gone. 

Q.  If  that  was  put  in  there,  then  what  percentage  of  the  cadets 
would  begin  to  consider  fighting  out  of  the  question,  uiat  is,  challenge 
fighting;  1  don't  mean  impromptu  fights? — A.  Well,  I  think  the  only 
anairs  that  would  cause  fights  then  would  be  personal  affairs  in  a  case 
of  hot  blood,  where  a  man  would  strike  another. 

Q.  Then  it  would  all  be  impromptu? — A.  Yes;  I  know  I  would  not 
attend  a  fight  as  referee  if  I  thought  I  was  going  to  be  dismissed 
from  the  service. 

a,  And  without  the  referee  and  all  these  sentinels  they  could  not 
them,  could  they;  they  could  not  hold  these  challenged  fights  very 
well,  not  the  way  thev  are  carried  on  now? — A.  Well,  they  could  holi 
them,  too;  they  coula  make  the  arrangements;  it  would, have  to  be  a 
continuous  fight,  it  would  not  be  a  round  affair.  They  could  send  men 
off,  and  the  men  could  make  arrangements  between  themselves;  the 
two  men  go  off  by  themselves  and  ^ht,  but  nobody  would  ever  know 
whether  it  was  fair  or  not;  but  it  wouldn't  be  probable  that  they 
would  do  it  that  way. 

Q.  These  class  fights  wouldn't  take  place  then  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  a  man  is  going  to  have  a  personal  fight  he  would  just  as 
leave  have  it  impromptu  as  any  other  way,  wouldn't  he? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Smith: 

Suppose  that  the  law  was  that  everybody  who  engaged  in  one 
lese  class  fights,  including  the  seconds  and  all  other  parties  inter 
ested,  should  be  simmMirily  dismissed  from  the  Academy;  but  suppose 
that  the  law  further  provided  that  everyone  who  was  engaged  m  the 
fight  in  any  capacity  should  be  entitled  to  plead  his  privilege  and 
refuse  to  testify  concerning  it,  because  it  would  tend  to  criminate  him, 
so  that  the  cadets  knew  that  there  was  but  little  chance  of  getting  any 
evidence  of  their  guilt,  would  they  then  continue  to  have  the  class 
fights,  in  your  judgment? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know;  if  they  could  look 
over  the  ground  and  see  any  loophole  where  they  could  be  protected 
from  not  testifying  against  each  other,  or  against  themselves,  particu- 
larly on  the  ground  oi  incriminating  themselves,  they  might  Imve  the 
fights. 

Q.  If  the  cadet  thought  that  the  Academy  authorities  could  not  get 
any  evidence  of  the  fight,  would  they  have  the  fight  anyhow,  without 
reference  to  the  fact  that  the  law  provided  for  the  dismissal  of  the 
cadet? — A.  If  they  were  absolutely  sure,  I  think  they  would. 

Q.  If  the  law  provided  that  every  one  concerned  in  the  fight  could 
plead  his  privilege  and  not  testify,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  incrimi- 
nate him,  then  it  would  be  hard  to  prove  the  fight? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Under  those  circumstances  what  do  you  say,  whether  the  fighting 
would  go  on  or  not? — A.  Well,  some  men  take  g^reater  chances  than 
others;  some  men  might  be  restrained  by  the  simple  thing  that  the 
fighting  would  dismiss  them;  other  men  would  not. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  under  the  present  law  one  is  dismissed  or 
otherwise  punished  for  fighting,  isn't  he  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  what,  in  your  judgment,  do  the  cadets  rely  on  in  having 
these  fights?  Do  they  rely  upon  tiie  fact  that  if  they  are  caught  the 
oflBcers  may  be  lenient  with  them  and  not  dismiss  them,  or  do  they 
rely  upon  the  fact  that  they  think  they  will  not  get  caught? — A*  They 
relv  upon  both. 

Q.  Which  do  you  think  is  the  chief  reliance  upon,  the  fact  that  they 
don't  expect  to  get  caught  or  that  they  expect  to  get  a  more  lenient 
sentence  if  they  are  caught? — A.  1  don't  know;  I  oon't  think  that  any 
cadet  who  is  engaged  in  a  fight  has  ever  thought  that  if  he  was  caught 
he  would  be  dismissed  for  it. 

Q.  You  don't  think  that  they  ever  did  think  so? — A.  No;  I  think 
they  thought  they  would  be  severely  punished,  but  not  dismissed. 

Q.  From  their  experience  they  have  not  thought  there  was  much 
danger  in  being  caught,  have  they? — A.  No;  they  take  very  good 
precautions  from  being  caught. 

Q.  And  rely  upon  the  fact  that  they  can  not  be  compelled  to  testify 
because  it  would  tend  to  criminate  them? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  don't 
know;  I  never  gave  it  a  thought. 

Q.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  section  129  of  the  regulations  for 
this  Academy,  in  the  black  book:  "No  cadet  shall  drink  any  spirituous 
or  intoxicating  liquor,  or  bring  or  cause  the  same  to  be  brought  within 
the  cadet's  limits,  or  have  the  same  in  his  room,  tent,  or  otherwise  in 
his  possession,  upon  pain  of  being  dismissed  from  the  service."  This 
has  oeen  violatea,  hasn't  it? — A.   les,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  mere  fact  that  it  was  peremptorily  dismissal  has  not 
prevented  their  violating  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Again,  it  is  provided  that  ''Any  cadet  found  drunk,  or  under  the 
influence  of  intoxicating  liquor,  shall  be  dismissed  from  the  service  ?  "— 
A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Tnis  regulation  has  been  violated,  hasn't  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Notwithstanding  it  is  absolute  dismissal? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Section  134  provides  that  ''Any  cadet  who  shall  knowingly  make, 
or  cause  or  procure  to  be  made,  a  false  report  or  a  false  oflScial  state- 
ment, or  who  shall  knowingly  make  a  false  statement  of  any  kind,  to 
his  superior  officer,  shall  be  aismissed  from  the  service  ? " — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  has  been  violated,  has  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Notwithstanding  it  is  absolute  dismissal,  and  no  other  punish- 
ment prescribed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  a  man  is  dismissed  if  he  is  caught. 

Q.  But  these  parties  that  have  violated  these  provisions  of  the  regu- 
lations have  done  so  relying  solely  upon  the  chances  that  he  would  not 
be  caught? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Again,  it  is  provided  in  section  135  that  "Any  cadet  who  shall 
utter  a  falsehood  by  answering  for  another  at  any  roll  call,  or  who 
shall  permit  a  fraud  by  en^ging  any  other  person  to  answer  for  him, 
shall  be  dismissed  the  service."  This  section  has  been  violated,  hasn't 
it?— A.  Not  that  I  know  of . 

Q.  You  never  heard  another  one  answering  for  anyone  at  roll  call  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  have  called  attention  to  three  sections,  every  one  of  which 
provides  absolutely  for  dismissal  in  case  of  violation? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  one  which  provides  that  no  cadet  shall  drink  any  spirituous 
or  intoxicating  liquor  has  been  violated  more  than  once,  nasn't  it? — 
A.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

Q.  Been  violated  a  number  of  times,  hasn't  it? — ^A,  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Notwithstanding  this  penalty  of  absolute  dismissal  upon  convic- 
tion?— ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  on  sole  reliance  on  not  being  caught? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Clayton: 

Q.  Bight  alon^  on  that  same  line,  drinking,  and  bringing,  or  causing 
to  be  brought  within  the  cadet  limits  intoxicating  liquor,  or  having 
the  same  m  his  room,  or  tent,  and  the  next  is  being  drunk,  and  the 
next  is  making  a  false  report  or  false  official  statement  I  want  to  ask 
you  about  these.  Those  nave  been  violated  at  odd  times  by  different 
mdividuals;  that  is  so,  isn't  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  what  is  the  sentiment  of  the  corps  against  those  things;  what 

rjrcentage  of  men  in  the  corps  would  violate  those  sections? — A.  Oh, 
don't  know;  there  would  probably  not  be  more  than  four  or  so,  that 
I  know  of,  since  I  have  been  here. 

Q.  Four  since  you  have  been  here? — ^A.  Yes;  I  should  judge  that  is 
the  fair  number.  I  think  three  or  four  cases,  now — that  is  not  in  four 
years,  either;  that  is  about  five  years. 

(^.  The  sentiment,  then,  throughout  the  corps  is  almost  unanimous 
against  it? — A.  It  is  unanimous. 

Q.  Well,  such  a  sentiment  created  against  fighting  would  practically 
render  class  fights  impossible,  then,  wouldn't  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  if  you 
could  get  that  sentiment  a^nst  fighting. 

Q.  And  the  making  of  that  regulation  mandatory  would  create  such 
a  sentiment? — A.  It  might  not  create  that  sentiment. 

Q.  Well,  it  has  workra  that  way  in  every  case  where  it  has  been  so, 
hasn't  it?  What  per  cent  of  men  do  you  think  in  the  corps  would  do 
something  which  meant  absolute  dismissal,  if  they  did  it?  Would  you 
do  it,  and  take  chances  on  being  caught,  or  not  ? — A.  Well,  it  all  depends 
upon  the  offense. 

Q.  I  am  talking  about  the  six  fights  that  you  have  officiated  in; 
would  you  have  been  in  a  single  one  of  them  if  you  had  known  that 
the  penalty  was  absolute  dismissal? — A.  Well,  I  would  not,  as  I  look 
at  it  now;  I  might  have  as  I  looked  at  it  then,  because  I  was  willing  to 
do  about  anything. 

Q.  Well,  the  first  class  men  certainly  would  not,  would  they  ? — A. 
I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  A  first  class  man  would  not  take  the  chance  on  an  absolute  dis- 
missal, would  he,  as  you  look  at  it? — A.  Well,  I  don't  think  they 
would;  I  couldn't  say  that  every  man  would  take  the  chance,  but  I 
should  not  think  a  majority  of  them  would. 

Q.  You  have  officiated  at  them,  and  you  say  you  would  not,  is  that 
right? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Without  the  cooperation  of  the  first  class^  these  stand-up  chal- 
lenge fights  would  have  to  stop^  wouldn't  they,  if  the  first  class  men 
discountenanced  them? — A.  I  tnmk  so;  yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Driggs: 

Q.  You  only  think  that  that  would  stop  it.  But  did  you  or  did  you 
not  testify,  that  if  we  were  to  make  a  regulation  providing  *f or  the 
expulsion  of  an  entire  class,  if  one  of  the  members  of  that  class  were 
to  oe  found  in  a  fight  of  that  character,  that  that  would  stop  it? — A. 
I  think  I  testified  that  I  thought  that  would  stop  it. 

Q.  Absolutely  stop  it? — A.  I  think  so;  yes,  sir. 
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By  Mr.  Smith: 
Q.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  these  Ughts  are  conducted,  it  is 
practically  impossible  for  the  Academy  authorities,  no  matter  how  dili- 

?mt  they  may  be,  to  have  any  eyewitnesses  of  the  fight,  isn't  it? — ^A. 
es,  sir. 

Q.  Because  the  sentinels  will  give  warning  in  time,  won't  they  ? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  the  law  provided  for  absolute  dismissal  for  everyone  engaged 
in  a  fight,  but  further  provided  that  every  one  of  these  persons,  the 
sentinels  and  all,  should  be  entitled  to  refuse  to  testify  because  it 
would  tend  to  criminate  them,  so  that  the  cadets  knew  that  there  was 
no  possibility  of  getting  any  evidence  upon  which  to  convict  them, 
you  say  it  would  still  stop  the  fighting,  m  your  judgment? — ^A.  No, 
tliey  could  fight  then,  ana  you  couldn't  convict  them. 

Q.  And  if  they  thought  that  there  wouldn't  be  any  evidence  obtained 
to  convict  them,  they  would  keep  on  fighting,  no  matter  what  the  pen- 
alty was? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  would  make  no  difference  what  the  penalty 
was,  if  you  couldn't  get  caught. 

S.  Unless  they  thought  Siat  there  was  evidence  upon  which  you 
d  convict  them. 

By  Mr.  Clayton:    • 

Q.  I  want  to  know  what  your  idea  is  of  the  oath  you  take  when  you 
come  here;  you  take  an  oath  to  obey  all  lawful  orders,  and  the  Articles 
of  War,  etc.  Where  do  you  get  at  the  meaning  of  that  oath?  Of 
course,  it  is  impossible  for  a  cadet  to  obey  every  regulation.  You  get 
the  meaning  of  that  oath  from  the  interpretation  put  upon  it  in  the 
different  regulations  and  Articles  of  War,  and  all  those  things,  don't 
you? — A.  We  get  the  interpretation;  it  is  read  to  us  at  the  time,  and 
if  a  man  is  careiul  about  those  things,  and  wants  to  know  what  ne  is 
taking  an  oath  to,  he  reads  it  afterwards. 

Q.  1  want  to  see  what  your  idea  is  about  the  meaning  of  this  oath. 
Then  by  that  oath  you  assume  the  obligations  to  comply  with  the  mil- 
itary laws,  don't  you?  Is  that  your  idea? — A.  Well,  you  assume 
obligations  to  comply  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Constitution,  etc..  and  your  willingness  to  obey  all  orders,  etc.; 
but  I  would  not  consider  the  breaking  of  a  regulation  or  any  order  not 
a  direct  order  a  violation  of  the  oath. 

Q.  Why  do  you  take  that  view  of  it? — A.  Because  that  is  the  view 
I  formed  of  it  by  looking  at  it. 

Q.  You  get  your  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  it  from  the  laws 
and  regulations  themselves? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  judge  of  it  by  the  extent  to  which  it  is  provided  in  the 
laws? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  a  thing  is  regarded  as  so  bad  that  it  is  an  expulsion  offense, 
don't  you  consider  that  a  deviation  from  your  duties  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  be  a  violation  of  your  oath? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  consider,  then,  that  it  is  all  right  for  you  to  do  anything 
which  the  regulations  prescribe  is  so  odious  that,  if  you  were  caught, 
you  would  be  dismissed? — A.  I  don't  consider  I  am  breaking  my  oath 
when  I  break  any  regulation  at  all  of  this  Academy. 

Q.  Because  you  consider  that,  if  detected  in  breaking  that  regula- 
tion, jrou  would  be  punished? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  that  squares  the  account? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Even  if  it  is  made  an  exi)ulsion  offense,  and  described  as  an  act 
so  odious  as  to  cause  expulsion  if  detected,  would  you  then  violate  that 
regulation? — A.  Yes;  I  would  violate  the  regulation.  You  take,  for 
instance,  it  states  there  in  one  of  your  regmations  just  read,  a  man 
taking  a  drink  of  any  intoxicating  liquor  would  be  aismissed.  That 
is  what  it  says.    I  thmk  I  have  violated  that  regulation. 

By  Mr.  Smtth: 

J^.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  never  knew  but  four  or  five  cadets  in 
this  institution  all  the  time  that  you  have  been  here  that  took  a  single 
drink  of  liquor? — ^A.  I  didn't  say  anything  like  that. 

Q.  That  is  not  what  you  meant  a  little  while  ago  when  you  told 
Colonel  Clayton  that  you  didn't  know  of  only  four  or  five  in  all  the 
time  you  were  here? — ^A.  That  was  the  "false  official.'^ 

Q.  You  didn't  mean  to  say  that  you  only  knew  four  or  five  that 
violated  this  regulation  about  drinking? — ^A.  I  thought  that  he  meant 
the  ''  false  official"  statement. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  very  considerable  number  at  one  time  or 
another  have  violated  these  regulations  against  taking  a  single  drink, 
haven't  they? — A.  Yes;  that  iSs  been  viomted  several  times. 

Q.  Very  frequently? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Notwithstanding  it  is  absolute  dismissal? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  upon  the  sole  reliance  that  they  would  be  dismissed  if  they 
would  be  caught? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Clayton: 

Q.  Here  on  the  reservation? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  suppose  that  if,  instead  of  the  regulation  being  changed  to 
that  extent,  it  were  made  an  act  of  Congress,  that  any  man  accepting 
or  sending  challenge  or  having  anything  to  do  with  a  *'  challenge  nght" 
would  be  dismiss^  and  forever  aebarred  from  holding  a  commission 
in  the  Army,  and  this  act  of  Congress,  when  embodied  in  a  personal 
order  to  each  individual  on  his  entrance  here,  then  do  you  think  he 
would  violate  it? — A.  Well,  it  would  be  a  question,  then,  whether  he 
was  violating  it  or  not. 

Q.  Well,  if  jou  got  a  personal  order  from  the  commandant  of  cadets, 
embodying  this  prohibition,  and  published,  with  a  copy  of  the  statutes 
which  directed  the  commandant  ^  personwly  order  you  to  do  it;  sup- 
pose your  whole  class  had  received  such  an  order,  and  one  of  them 
violated  that  order,  would  the  rest  of  them  associate  with  him,  as  a 

fentleman? — A.  Well,  they  would  not  if  they  thought  he  had  violated 
is  oath,  or  anything  in  the  line  of  falsehood  of  any  kind;  and  I  should 
think  that  would  come  under  a  man's  oath,  I  suppose;  but  for  the 
simple  fact  of  his  disobeving  an  order,  I  don't  know.  I  should  think 
they  would  associate  with  him  if  he  had  not  done  anything  dishonor- 
able.    He  is  disobeying  an  order,  as  I  take  it,  a  personal  order. 

Q.  He  then  would  be  guilty  of  tJie  technical  offense  of  disobedience 
of  orders,  and  in  violation  of  an  act  of  Congress? — A.  Well,  I  don't 
know  exactly;  I  don't  think  I  could  state  what  the  sentiment  would  be 
upon  that  subject,  disobedience  of  an  order  and  violation  of  an  act  of 
Congress. 

By  Mr.  Wanger: 
Q.  What  is  the  sentiment  on  the  subject  of  disobedience  of  a  special 
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order? — A.  Well,  it  is  not  an  offense  that  you  would  cut  a  inan  for  or 
not  associate  with  him.  He  has  not  made  any  false  statement,  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind;  he  has  just  disobeyed.  There  are  many  cases  of 
disobedience  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

Q.  But  in  his  oaQi  as  a  cadet  he  has  sworn  to  obey  all  lawful  orders  ? — 
A.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  now  that  it  would  be,  strictly  speaking;  I 
know  it  would  be,  strictly  speaking,  a  violation  of  an  oath  to  disobey 
an  order;  but  I  think  there  are  many  cases  in  which  circumstances, 
etc.,  would  justify  a  disobedience  of  orders. 

By  Mr.  Clayton: 

Q.  Where  there  is  some  misunderstanding,  or  something? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Or  where  it  is  not  proper? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  for  the  deliberate  violation  of  an  order  given  to  you,  in  com- 
pliance of  a  statute  of  the  United  States,  do  you  feel  then  that  you 
could  associate  with  a  man  that  would  disobey  such  an  order  as  that, 
where  there  is  no  misunderstanding,  but  where  it  is  absolute  and  well 
defined.  You  expect  to  be  in  the  Army  in  a  few  months,  don't  you  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  that  one  of  the  Articles  of  War  provides  that  any 
commissioned  officer  of  the  Armv  who  sends  or  accepts  a  challenge 
will  be  dismissed  from  the  service?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Suppose,  the  next  day  after  you  get  your  commission,  you  receive 
a  challenge  from  another  army  officer;  would  you  accept  it  or  not? — 
A.  Well,  I  probablv  would.     It  all  depends  on  what  it  was  for. 

Q.  If  a  man  would  send  you  a  challenge  to  fight,  would  you  accept 
it  and  have  seconds,  and  go  into  the  thing? — ^A:  Well,  it  would  all 
depend  upon  what  the  affair  was  about. 

Q.  Well,  under  any  circumstances? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  there  would  be 
some  circumstances. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  would  be  actuated  to  accept  it  through  courage, 
or  through  moral  cowardice  not  to  refuse  it — ^which  do  you  think  would 
be  the  cause  of  it? — A.  Well,  under  certain  circumstances  I  would 
feel  that  I  ought  to  accept  the  challenge  because  of  the  circumstances 
that  caused  it,  and  I  would  not  have  a  clear  conscience  afterwards  if  I 
did  not  accept  it. 

Q.  You  know  what  General  Grant  said  on  that  subject? — A.  No, 
sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  He  said  he  would  not  accept  a  challenge  under  any  circumstances. 
If  the  circumstances  were  sufficiently  aggravating  to  justifv  him  to 
accept  it,  he  would  rather  go  and  kill  the  man  than  send  a  challenge. — 
A.  Well,  that  is  a  thing  upon  which  a  man  has  to  make  up  his  mind 
himself. 

By  Mr.  Dbiggs: 

Q.  Do  I  understand  that  the  instruction  you  have  received  here 
from  what  you  have  said,  has  taught  you  that  you  ought  to  accept  a 
challenge  to  fight  a  duel  if  you  are  challenged  the  day  after  you  have 
received  your  commission? — A.  No,  sir;  it  has  not. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  exactly  what  you  have  testified  to. — A.  I  didn't 
testify  that  any  man  ought  to  accept  a  challenge.  I  testified  that  there 
were  some  circumstances — ^that  no  matter  who  I  was,  1  would  ac^cept  a 
challenge. 
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By  Mr.  Smith: 

Q.  You  said  your  congcienoe  would  not  permit  you  to  refuse  it? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  if  I  would  let  it  go  by. 

Q.  I  trust  it  is  not  the  insti*uGtion  of  the  Academy  that  has  thus 
framed  your  conscience  for  you? — A.  No;  it  is  what  a  man  thinks 
about  the  thing  himself,  regardless  of  what  training  he  has  ever  had. 

By  Mr.  Clayton: 

Q.  You  have  been  instructed  in  the  importance  of  self-control, 
haven't  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Suppose  you,  as  an  officer,  were  in  command  of  enlisted  men,  and 
an  enlistea  man  insults  you,  would  you  be  justified  in  sending  him  a 
challenge. — ^A.  No,  I  would  not,  I  don't  think;  1  think  I  would  be 
justified,  in  that  case,  in  putting  him  in  arrest  and  having  him  court- 
martialed  lor  insubordination. 

Q.  According  to  the  law? — A.  Well,  that  is  according  to  the  law, 
I  think. 

Q.  You  don't  think  you  would  be  considered  guilty  of  cowardice  in 
not  challenging  him,  do  you? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  if  another  man  violates  the  law  in  sending  you  a  challenge, 
wouldn't  you  be  justified  in  treating  him  in  the  same  manner;  does  ne 
not  put  himself  out  of  your  class  wnen  he  violates  the  law? — A.  Yes, 
under  some  circiunstances;  but  still  I  say  there  are  circumstances 
when  a  man  would  send  me  a  challenge;  the  law  or  anything  else 
wouldn't  make  much  difference  to  me  what  it  was. 

O.  I  want  to  know,  now,  whether  that  is  what  you  have  been  taught 
with  reference  to  real  courage  in  the  matter,  or  whether  that  is  simply 
your  personal  weakness? — A.  No;  I  have  not  been  taught  to  do  any- 
thing like  that  in  this  institution,  or  anywhere,  except  I  have  always 
thought  and  know  that  there  were  certain  things  in  which  I  would 
accept  a  challenge  or  kill  a  man  and  take  the  consequences. 

Q.  Does  not  all  military  law  teach  you  that,  whatever  the  provoca- 
tion, you  must  proceed  according  to  the  law,  and  not  according  to 
your  own  wishes? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  does. 

Q.  And  the  braver  a  man  is,  the  more  he  will  stick  to  that;  isn't 
that  so? — A.  Yes,  sir.     Well,  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Well,  then,  it  is  a  case  of  moral  cowardice  when  he  varies  from 
it,  isn't  that  so? — A.  No,  I  don't  know  as  it  would  be  that. 

Q.  Well,  you  haven't  got  faith  in  the  justice  of  the  law,  and  you 
are  guilty  oi  moral  cowardice  when  you  don't  stick  to  it,  isn't  that 
so? — A.  Not  in  some  cases.  I  agree  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
there  probably  would  be  two  cases  that  you  could  mention,  where  a 
man  would  be  justified,  according  to  the  law,  in  accepting  a  challenge; 
but  there  might  be  a  case  or  two — well,  he  would  accept  tne  challenge. 

Q.  How  many  cases  like  that  do  you  have  at  Westpoint? — A.  Of 
course,  it  might  occur;  but  that  wouldn't  happen,  I  don't  think. 

Q.  Have  any  of  them  happened  since  you  have  been  here? — A.  Not 
that  I  know  oi. 

Q.  Well,  if  the  sentiment  existed  that  it  was  dishonorable  to  do 
these  things,  they  would  practically  stop? — A.  Yes,  sir;  1  think  so. 
Why,  if  the  sentiment  existed  that  it  was  dishonorable  to  do  them 
they  certainly  would  stop. 

By  Mr.  Driggs: 
Q.  Did  you  ever  know  any  brave  soldiers  to  call  these  prearranged 
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class  duels  courageous  ? — A.  T  never  knew  them  to  express  any  opinion 
on  the  subject,  as  I  know  of;  I  couldn't  quote  anybody  as  saying  any- 
thing. 1  know  men  who  have  been  here,  who  have  taken  part  in  them, 
that  1  think  are  courageous  men;  but  I  couldn't  quote  any  soldier  that 
has  a  reputation  of  uQing  a  brave  soldier  as  saying  that  he  counte- 
nanced these  affairs. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  any  brave  soldiers  to  call  them  cowardly  ? — 
A.  No;  I  never  did. 

Q.  I  will  tell  you,  now,  that  Colonel  Mills  did,  when  he  was  on  the 
stand  here;  and  he  is  as  brave  a  soldier  as  we  had  during  the  war  with 
Spain;  and  I  think  that  is  the  very  general  opinion  by  most  army 
officers  in  relation  to  these  fights  that  you  had  here. 

Mr.  Clayton.  These  challenge  fights  are  considered  in  a  very  differ- 
ent light  from  a  man  resenting  an  insult.  The  two  are  entirely 
different. 

By  Mr.  Driggs: 

Q.  How  fi*equently  has  that  regulation  in  relation  to  drinking  in 
this  institution  been  violated  ? — A.  Have  I  got  to  answer  that  question  ? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  Well,  I  think  it  is  violated  very  often. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  words  "  very  often; "  every  day? — A. 
No,  not  every  qslj]  but  I  have  known  that  it  has  been  violated  without 
apparent  regard  of  the  consequences. 

Q.  All  during  the  six  years  that  you  have  been  in  the  corps? — A. 
Sometimes  more  than  others,  of  course;  but  sometimes  there  has  been 
apmrently  very  little  of  it;  other  times  there  has  been  a  great  deal. 

Q.  Has  it,  or  has  it  not,  been  the  policy  of  the  upper  class  men  at 
this  institution,  since  you  have  been  nere,  to  endeavor  to  evade  all 
regulations  for  disciphne  in  this  institution,  get  around  them? — A. 
No,  sir;  I  don't  think  it  has  been  the  policy  to  evade  all  regulations. 

Q.  Well,  many  of  them  ? — A.  No,  I  couldn't  say  many  of  tnem;  that 
is,  systematically  disobey  regulations.  I  don't  think  it  is  the  policy 
of  any  upper  class  man  to  do  that. 

Q.  They  don't  talk  among  themselves,  to  see  how  they  can  get 
around  the  regulations? — ^A.  No;  they  generally  think  they  disobey 
tlie  regulation,  and  if  they  are  caught  they  are  punished  for  it;  that  is 
all  they  do  about  it.  They  don't  talk  among  themselves  the  different 
ways  to  get  around  it  in  case  they  are  caught. 

Q.  No  matter  how  much  the  officers  of  the  institution  are  desirous 
to  secure  good  discipline,  they  being  wiser  and  older  and  knowing 
more  about  these  matters  than  the  uppjer  class  men,  then  the  upper 
class  men  keep  going  right  on  disobeying  regulations? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
that  is,  not  disobeying  them  just  for  tne  sake  of  disobeying  them,  but 
because  they  are  hard  things  to  keep  from  disobey ingf,  some  of  them. 

Q,  Well,  don't  the  upper  class  men  in  this  institution,  to  use  a  vul- 
gar expression,  rather  tnink  they  are  the  ''whole  thing?" — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  You  said  a  few  moments  ago,  talking  about  this  little  chap  that 
might  call  you  a  liar,  could  you  not  refer  that  to  the  authorities,  that 
you  had  been  insulted  by  that  man,  and  he  was  smaller  than  you 
were? — A.  I  don't  think  it  is  a  case  for  the  authorities  to  decide. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  not  a  question  for  you  to  decide,  if  that  were 
in  tne  regulations  that  when  any  man  insulted  another  man  he  should 
go  to  the  head  of  the  institution  with  the  matter  in  a  case  of  that  kind. 
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and  I  don't  believe  in  telltaling,  either? — ^A.  No,  neither  do  I;  I  don't 
think  it  would  be  obeyed. 

Q.  But  jou  could  go  to  the  authorities? — ^A.  You  can  do  it  now;  in 
fact,  that  IS  what  they  want  you  to  do. 

Q.  As  I  understand  this  fight  between  Booz  and  Keller,  there  was 
some  question  of  veracity  in  connection  with  that,  wasn't  there? — A.  I 
don't  know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  any  question  of  veracity  being  brought  up 
there? — A.  I  never  heard  anything  about  that  question  until  they 
be^n  this  investigation,  and  what  i  saw  in  the  papers. 

Q.  It  is  a  matter  of  fact,  isn't  it,  that  you  young  men  discipline  a 
young  man  who  acts  a  lie  or  tells  one  in  any  way  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  isn't  it  a  fact,  or  is  it  a  fact,  that  when  a  man  does  utter  the  lie 
or  act  the  lie,  occasionally  the  ujjper  class  men  have  gone  to  the  Superin- 
tendent and  complained  about  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  generally  rejwi-t 
him;  that  is,  from  hearsay.  I  believe  the  president  of  the  first  class 
considered  the  youth,  ete.,  of  Mr.  Booz — this  is  from  hearsay — and  just 
i*eprimanded  him  and  told  him  that  he  could  not  stay  here  if  he  did 
anything  like  that,  and  gave  him  rather  a  severe  lecture;  gave  the  boy 
another  trial  because  he  was  young;  and  if  he  was  dismissed  here  for 
a  '^  false  official,"  it  is  a  stain  on  a  young  man's  character  and  it  might 
be  just  a  step  at  the  beginning  of  a  young  man's  life  that  would  kill 
him  forever. 

Q.  When  the  authorities  have  been  complained  to  about  a  man  that 
has  told  an  untruth,  they  have  invariably  dismissed  the  man? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  There  was  a  young  man  dismissed  here  last  summer  by  the  name 
of  Higbee? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  if  it  was  made  part  of  a  statute,  compelling 
a  man  to  take  an  oath  to  tell  all  he  knew  aoout  fighting^  that  he  would 
be  upheld  by  the  corps  if  he  did  not  tell  it? — A.  No;  if  he  had  taken 
an  oath  to  tell  all  he  knew  about  fighting,  that  would  be  practically  a 
*'  false  official." 

Q.  Then,  if  a  man  was  compelled  to  take  an  oath  on  entering  the 
institution  that  he  would  not  engage  in  fighting,  and  he  would  be 
compelled,  in  addition,  to  tell  all  he  knew  about  that  fight,  and  all 
implicated  in  that  fiffht,  he  would  be  a  liar  if  he  didn't  do  it,  and  would 
be  considered  soby  tne  corps? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  would  consider  him  so 
myself^ 

Q.  And  you  think  that  man  would  be  reported  by  the  corps,  or  his 
class,  to  the  authorities? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Q.  And  you  think  that  would  be  an  effectual  remedy  to  stop  fight- 
ing?— A.   Well,  I  think  it  would  stop  it  more  quickly. 

Q.  You  think  a  man  would  be  absolutely  compelled  then,  by  the 
sentiment  in  the  corps,  to  tell  the  truth  in  the  matter? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
he  would  be  compBlled  to  tell  the  truth. 

Q.  And  if  he  aid  not  do  that,  he  would  be  ostracized  bv  the  whole 
corps,  as  well  as  his  class? — A.  He  would  not  be  ostracized;  he  would 
just  he  rejwrted  and  he  would  be  dismissed. 

By  Mr.  Wanger: 
Q.  In  reporting  a  man  for  failure  to  observe  regulations,  I  under- 
stood you  to  say  that  you  did  not  think  a  person  would  be  more 
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strictly  reported  because  of  personal  ill  feeling,  dislike  toward  him,  by 
a  majority  of  the  corps.     Am  I  right  in  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  would  it  be  in  case  the  corps  felt  that  he  was  an  unsuitable 
member  and  the  Academy  ought  to  get  rid  of  him? — A.  It  wouldn't  be 
any  different. 

Thereupon,  at  5.36  p.  m. ,  the  conMnittee  took  a  recess  until  8  p.  m. 

AFTER  RECESS. 

The  committee  reassembled  at  8  o'clock  p.  m.,  Hon.  Charles  Dick 
in  the  chair. 

CADET  LEWIS  BEOWH,  JE.  (resumed  the  stand  for  farther  ezamina- 

tion.) 

By  Mr.  Smith: 

Q.  Mr.  Brown,  you  knew  Mr.  Albert,  did  you? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
knew  who  he  was. 

Q.  Was  he  popular  or  unpopular  in  the  cadet  corps? — A.  I  should 
judge  he  was  unpopular,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Caaet  Stephen  Abbott? — A.  I  know  two  Abbotts; 
one  that  graduated  in  1897,  and  has  since  died,  and  I  think  he  has  a 
brother  in  the  corps.     This  is  the  reason  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Abbott  who  was  a  cadet  in  1898?— A.  No;  1897. 

Q.  Abbott  of  Illinois? — A.  I  don't  know;  I  think  he  is  from  Illinois, 
but  I  do  not  know  about  the  State. 

Q.  Was  he  a  popular  or  unpopular  cadet  in  the  corps? — A.  I  should 
jud^e  he  was  popular. 

Q.  Did  you  knbw  William  H.  Amerine? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  remember 
him;  I  remember  what  he  looked  like. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  unpopular? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't 
think  he  was. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Cadet  Olan  C.  Aleshire? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  here 
now. 

Q.  Is  he  popular  or  unpopular  as  a  cadet? — A.  I  should  judge  he  is 
poDular. 

Q.  There  is  no  hostility  to  him  amon^  the  cadets,  at  least? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  Cadet  Dean  Alvord? — A.  I  remember  who  he 
was;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  do  you  say  as  to  the  feeling  toward  him  in  the  corps; 
was  it  friendly  or  unfriendly  ? — A.  I  think  he  was  unpopular. 

Q.  Cadet  (jharles  M.  Allen  ? — A.  I  think  he  is  here  now. 

Q.  Is  he  pnopular  or  unpopular? — A.  He  is  popular — not  unpopular. 

Q.  There  is  a  G.  R.  Aften  here,  of  Iowa.  That  is  not  the  man  you 
mean,  is  it? — A.  There  is  a  C.  M.  Allen  in  the  class  of  1902. 

Q.  That  is  the  one  you  refer  to? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  wanted  to  be  sure  that  there  was  no  mistake. — A.  That  is 
correct. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  Mr.  Brown,  you  have  been  here  between  five  and  six  years? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  might,  therefore,  be  fairly  considered  an  expert  on  all  these 
matters  of  hazing;  that  is.  you  know  as  much  about  it  as  any  of  these 
men  in  the  institution? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  should  think  so. 

Q.  As  I  read  these  over,  this  list  of  various  forms  of  hazing,  I 
would  like  you  to  tell  me  which  are  still  pi-acticed  and  which  have 
fallen  into  (ususe.  Is  bracing  still  practiced? — A.  That  is  still  prac- 
ticed; I  never  considered  it  a  form  of  hazing,  though. 

Q.  It  is  so  considered  by  some,  however? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  still  practicea? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wooden  willy ing? — ^A.  That  is  not  practiced. 

Q.  Football? — A.  That  is  not  practiced. 

Q.  Eagling? — ^A.  Not  practiced. 

Q.  Hanging  on  stretcher? — A.  Not  practiced. 

Q.  Box  nolding? — A.  I  never  heard  of  that. 

Q.  Well,  it  has  been  mentioned.  Dropping  hot  grease  on  feet? — 
A.  That  inspection  of  feet  might,  I  think,  stillbe  practiced. 

Q.  Sitting  on  bavonets? — A.  That  is  obsolete. 

Q.  Sweating? — ^A.  That  is  obsolete. 

Q.  Choo-chooing? — A.  That  is  obsolete. 

Q.  Chewing  rope  ends? — ^A.  That  is  obsolete. 

Q.  Chinning? — A.  I  never  heard  of  that,  sir. 

Q.  I  think  tnat  is  where  the  head  is  drawn  in? — ^A.  I  think  that  all 
comes  under  the  head  of  bracing. 

Q.  Being  cut  b}^  class? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  case  where  that 
is  in  existence  now.     Such  a  case  could  happen. 

Q.  That  is  not  obsolete,  then  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Eating  soap? — ^A.  That  is  obsolete. 

Q.  Eating  quinine? — A.   I  think  that  is  obsolete,  too. 

Q.  Dosing  with  tabasco  sauce? — A.  I  never  saw  a  cadet  given 
tabasco  sauce  myself. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  practiced  now  or  not? — ^A.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  at  all  now. 

Q.  Reciting  stories? — ^A.  That  is  in  vogue  now. 

Q.  Reciting  poetiy? — ^A.  That  is  also  in  vogue. 

Q.  Barnyard? — A.  That  is  in  vogue. 

Q.  Qualifying? — ^A.  That  is  in  vogue. 

Q.  Dipping? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  that  is,  either. 

Q.  Swimming  to  Newburgh  ? — ^A.  That  is  obsolete. 

Q.  Dragging  men  out  of  bed  ? — A.  That  is  in  practice  now. 

Q.  Unfairly  reporting  men  for  demerits? — A.  I  don't  think  that 
ever  has  been  in  vogue;  it  never  has  been  done,  in  my  opinion. 

Q.  Keelers? — A.  I  don't  know  what  those  are. 

Q.  Holding  out  Indian  clubs? — A.  That  is  obsolete. 

Q.  Woodening? — A.  I  never  heard  of  that. 

Q.  Funn J  formations? — A.  Those  are  in  vogue  still. 

Q.  Depriving  fourth  class  men  of  usual  liberties  or  privileges,  such 
as  the  Saturdav  afternoon  privileges? — A.  I  don't  know  about  that. 
That  has  been  dfone.     For  instance,  a  fourth  class  man  has  been  ordered 
not  to  take  advantage  of  Saturday  afternoon  privileges;  I  don't  know . 
whether  that  has  been  done  lately  or  not. 

Q.  Sounding  off  techs? — A.  That  is  done  now. 

Q.  Plebe's  rest? — A.  I  don't  recognize  that  one. 

Q.  Calling  plebes  beasts? — A.  They  don't  call  plebes  beasts.     The 
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fourth  class  man  is  a  beast  while  he  stops  in  barracks,  and  he  is  a  plebe 
after  that,  after  he  enters  camp. 

Q.  Does  that  still  obtain? — A.  He  is  called  a  beast  in  referring  to 
him,  but  when  you  address  him  he  is  not  called  a  beast.  That  is  sim- 
ply the  name  applied  to  those  men  while  they  are  over  there;  that  is, 
you  refer  it  to  them  as  the  beasts,  and  to  the  time  they  are  in  barracks 
as  beast  barracks. 

Q.  Does  that  still  obtain  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Soirees? — A.  They  are  obsolete. 

Q.  Spooning  a  gun? — ^A.  That  is  done  now. 

Q.  Double  steps?— A.  That  is  obsolete. 

Q.  Sammy? — A.  Qualifying  on  Sammy,  do  you  mean? 

Q.  I  suppose  that  is  what  it  means. — ^A.  That  is  still  done. 

Q.  Throwing  sentinels  into  the  ditch? — A.  That  is  still  done. 

Q.  Charging  the  ostrich  ? — ^A.  That  is  still  done. 

Q.  Censuring  or  reproving  the  gunner  at  mess  table? — A.  That  is 
still  done. 

Q.  Class  fighting?— A.  That  is  still  done. 

Q.  Now,  in  this  short  list,  can  you  think  of  any  which  1  have 
omitted? — A.  I  think  that  covers  all. 

By  Mr.  Smith: 

Q.  I  would  suggest  this  witness  testified  before  the  military  board 
that  it  was  also  the  practice  to  make  plebes  stand  at  attention  by 
standing  on  their  heaos. — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  after  tattoo. 

Q.  I  don't  remember  when  you  said  it  was  done. — A.  I  think  if 
the  military  testimony  is  here  that  that  will  be  found. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Does  that  still  obtain — standing  on  the  head? — ^A.  I  think  it  was 
done  some  times  last  summer. 

Q.  This  always  happens  after  tattoo? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  would  like  to 
explain  that  a  little. 

Q.  Yes;  certainly. — A.  A  man  is  not  made  to  stand  on  his  head  for 
any  length  of  time;  but  after  tattoo  if  an  upper  class  man  stamps  his 
foot  in  front  of  a  fourth  class  man's  tent,  especially  after  he  has  made 
down  his  bed,  the  fourth  class  man  has  to  stand  at  attention  on  his 
head,  and  just  as  soon  as  he  gets  up  there  in  that  position  the  upper 
class  man  goes  out  and  the  fourth  class  man  comes  down. 

Q.  That  is  not  done  for  the  purpose  of  getting  him  into  the  posi- 
tion of  a  soldier,  is  it? — A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  I  have  here  extracts  whicn  I  shall  read  from  three  letters  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Booz  while  a  cadet  in  camp,  just  prior  to  and  succeeding 
the  fight,  and  just  before  his  resignation,  that  have  been  offered  in  the 
testimony  submitted  to  this  committee.  I  read  these  to  you  in  order 
that  you  may  give  any  testimony  you  can  corroboi^ating  or  contradict- 
ing the  statements  he  made.  "  I  am  now  going  to  tellyou  about  the 
lite  here  and  my  experiences.  The  other  night  when  I  was  on  guard 
the  fellows  told  me  to  walk  up  further  than  1  was.  I  had  not  received 
instructions  from  the  corporal  of  the  guard  and  did  not  walk  up  to  the 
point  the  fellows  told  me  to  walk  till  1  received  instructions  from  the 
corporal.  The  fellows  were  really  right  in  telling  me  where  to  walk, 
but  I  was  right  in  walking  where  1  was  instructed,  because  I  was  obey- 
ing official  orders,  and  when  the  corporal  came  up  again  he  made  the 
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correction.  I  did  right  in  obeying  the  orders  of  the  corporal,  but  the 
fellows  were  mad  because  I  would  not  do  what  they  told  me,  and  so  they 
said  they  would  call  me  out  to  fight."  Were  you  a  witness  to  the 
incidents  to  which  he  referred? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  mght  he  was  walking  on  post.  (Reading:)  "Well, 
ever  since  then  they  mive  been  watching  me  closely  and  they  expect 
to  call  me  out  the  least  thing  I  do."  Do  you  know  anything  about 
that? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  (Reading:)  "They  have  been  making  me  brace,  exercising  me 
continually,  and  they  treat  me  about  as  bcS  as  possible.  They  exer- 
cised me  the  other  night  until  I  was  very  nearly  tainting,  and  they  had 
some  other  fellows  there  whom  they  also  exercised  very  badly.  One 
of  the  other  fellows  did  faint,  and  they  took  no  notice  of  it  at  first, 
for  they  said  that  he  was  only  shamming,  but  after  awhile  they  threw 
water  on  him  and  he  recovered,  and  right  after  he  recoverea  one  of 
the  brutes  wanted  to  make  him  exercise  again.  When  we  are  given 
the  command  rest  or  at  ease  the  upper  class  men  make  us  brace  instead 
of  resting,  and  in  marching  to  and  from  meals  they  brace  us  for  all 
they  are  worth,  and  we  know  perfectly  well  we  are  assuming  con- 
strained positions,  for  as  soon  as  we  come  near  an  officer  then  the  fel- 
lows will  tell  us  to  walk  natural."  Were  you  a  party  to  any  of  this  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  know  nothing  about  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  in  the  statement  with  which  you  are 
familiar  or  which  you  are  in  a  position  to  contradict? — A.  No,  except 
in  the  first  part  of  the  letter  he  states  that  he  walked  a  portion  of  the 
post  that  he  believed  to  be  the  correct  one.  Of  course,  he  was  mis- 
taken about  that,  and  he  was  corrected  afterward;  but  when  he  was 
corrected  and  told  the  first  time,  knowing  the  man  whom  I  have  heard 
corrected  him,  I  would  say  that  I  think  his  purpose  in  correcting  him 
was  for  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Booz  himself,  so  tnat  he  probably  would 
not  be  reported  for  walking  that  portion  of  the  post,  and  it  was  to 
instruct  him  rather  than  to  haze  him  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  He  finds  no  fault  with  that  in  his  letter? — A.  I  was  under  the 
impression  that  he  did. 

Q.  No;  he  says  that  while  he  was  right  in  obeying  orders,  the  fel- 
lows were  really  right  in  telling  him  that  he  was  not  walking  his  post. 
''  Of  course,  if  we  refused  to  do  the  things  for  the  upper  class  men 
they  would  make  it  harder  for  us.  That  is  what  I  don't  under- 
stand. I  do  everything  they  tell  me  to  do  and  don't  object,  and  yet 
they  treat  me  so  mean.'°  Do  you  know  anything  as  to  that  last  state- 
ment?— A.  No,  sir:  I  never  saw  Cadet  Booz  to  know  him  until  he 
came  up  to  the  fignting  ground.  When  they  came  to  me  to  act  as 
second,  1  inquired  of  them  who  Mr.  Booz  was  I  had  never  seen  him 
to  know  him  before. 

S.  Well,  then,  we  will  get  to  that  feature.  When  were  you  first 
e  familiar  with  the  troubles  that  resulted  in  the  fight — not  until 
you  saw  him  up  there  that  morning,  that  day  of  the  fight? — ^A.  The 
troubles  that  resulted  in  the  fight? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  don't  think  I  knew  or  ever  inquired  into  the  reason 
why  he  was  called  out. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  arranging  the  preliminaries  of  the 
fight? — ^A.  No,  sir;  except  to  go  up  there  with  Mr.  Keller.  Mr. 
Keller  and  I  went  up  there  together. 
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Q.  You  knew  nothing  about  it  until  you  were  selected  as  a  second  ? — 
A.  That  is  correct 

Q.  How  long  before  the  fight  did  you  select  it? — A.  Two  or  three 
or  four  hours. 

Q.  A  few  hours  before? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  knew  nothing  of  the  matters  that  had  prompted  this  calling 
out? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  (Beading):  "Well,  I  went  out  to  fight  yesterday,  and  of  course 
was  whipped.  Both  of  my  eyes  are  blacl:,  and  there  is  a  cut  about  an 
inch  long  under  my  left  eye."  Is  that  statement  correct? — A.  It 
might  be,  because  he  was  only  hit,  as  I  remember,  in  one  eye;  but 
very  frequently  when  there  is  a  blow  in  one  eye  the  other  becomes 
black,  sort  of  in  sympathy  with  the  other.    I  have  known  that  to  occur. 

Q.  (Beading.)  "I  am  prettv  well  bruised  and  dropped  out  of  the 
fight  aiter  I  was  winded.^  That  statement  is  approximately  correct, 
is  it  not? — A.  I  would  not  say  that  the  man  was  winded;  he  may  have 
been,  though. 

Q.  (Beading.)  "The  fellows  have  talked  terribly  to  me  ever  since 
the  fight,  for  they  say  that  I  dropped  out  because  I  did  not  want  to 
fight,  and  not  because  I  was  knocked  out."  Do  you  know  anything 
about  the  humiliating  talk  that  was  indulged  in  m  reference  to  the 
matter  after  the  fight? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  never  talked  with  him  after 
the  fight  and  I  never  saw  anybody  else  talking  to  him.  He  lived  in  a 
different  company,  and  I  didn't  go  around  there  verv  much. 

Q.  You  heard  no  references  made  to  him  after  tke  fight? — ^A.  No, 
sir;  except  I  probably  heard  different  men  talk  about  the  fact  that  he 
had  quit  during  the  nght. 

Q.  But  you  did  not  hear  them  talking  to  him  about  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  (Beading.)  "Xh?re  is  no  use  of  talking;  the  fellows  here  are 
brutes,  and  they  have  evil  in  their  minds.  They  told  me  that  I  was  a 
disgrace  to  the  corps,  and  would  always  be  looked  down  upon  while 
here  and  if  I  got  into  the  Army."  Are  you  in  a  position  to  contradict 
that  statement  in  any  of  its  particulars? — A.  Well,  I  am  in  a  position 
to  contradict  the  statement  tnat  men  here  are  bruteis,  and  have  evil  in 
their  minds. 

Q.  Possibly  he  used  the  word  brute  in  the  same  sense  that  the  upper 
class  men  had  referred  to  him  as  a  beast? — A.  I  don't  think  that  the 
nickname  would  apply  as  well. 

Q.  Can  you  see  any  veiy  great  distinction  between  the  terms  "beasts  " 
and  ''brutes?" — A.  It  all  depends  upon  the  sense  and  the  intention 
with  which  the  word  is  used.  For  mstance,  I  have  nicknamed  Mr. 
Keller  "brute"  ever  since  this  affair,  and  several  other  men  have  done 
that,  too;  it  is  just  done  in  a  joking  ^^Yj  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^ 

Q.  But  I  will  ask  you  this  question:  tinder  the  circumstances  would 
not  Booz  have  been  just  as  greatly  justified  in  referring  to  his  perse- 
cutors as  brutes  as  his  persecutors  were  in  referring  to  him  as  a 
beast? — ^A.  No,  sir:  I  doirt  think  so. 

Q.  Why  the  difference? — A.  Because  in  referring  to  fourth  class 
men  as  beasts  we  do  not  intend  any  slight  upon  them  at  all. 

Q.  That  is  a  reference  which  is  made  as  a  compliment? — ^A.  Not  as 
a  compliment;  just  as  a  term.  A  man  asks  me  now,  ^^  Don't  you 
remeniber  when  you  were  a  beast,"  and  I  don't  take  it  as  a  slight;  it  is 
just  a  term  that  is  applied  here. 

Q.  But  how  did  you  feel  about  it  when  it  was  applied  to  you  upon 
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your  entry  to  the  Academy? — ^A.  I  knew  then  that  it  was  a  term 
that  is  always  applied  here,  and  I  think  every  fourth  class  man  under- 
stands it.     1  didirt  feel  insulted  by  it  at  all. 

Q.  It  was  not  so  thoroughly  agreeable  to  you  that  you  looked  upon 
the  reference  as  a  compliment? — ^A.  No,  sir;  but  Iwas  not  very  much 
humiliated  by  it  because  I  understood  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  given; 
but  in  this  letter  you  have  read  where  he  refers  to  men  as  brutes  he 
evidently  means  that  he  considers  them  brutes. 

Q.  It  would  not  be  at  all  surprising,  after  the  treatment  Booz  received, 
if  he  had  referred  to  those  tormentors  as  biiites,  would  it? — A.  Well, 
if  he  received  all  the  treatment  he  says  he  might  be  justified  in  refer- 
ring to  them  as  brutes. 

Q«  Up  to  this  time  no  cadet  upon  the  stand  has  contradicted  these 
statements  in  any  single  or  particular  way. — A.  1  can  contradict  some. 
In  one  of  those  letters  I  think  he  said  that  he  was  exercised  until  he 
fainted.  Well,  I  can  not  contradict  that,  either,  because  I  never  saw 
him. 

Q.  But  these  exercisings  until  men  fainted  had  taken  place? — A.  I 
am  not  in  a  position  to  contradict  that  eiAer.  I  never  saw  a  man 
faint  from  exercising  except  in  the  case  I  referred  to  this  morning, 
when  a  man  stood  at  attention  so  long. 

Q.  But  you  have  heard  of  them?— A.  I  can  not  testify  to  what  I 
have  heard. 

Q.  Others  have. — A.  They  can  testify  under  oath  what  they  want 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  to  testify  to  anything  you  do  not  know;  but 
I  say  if  Mr.  Booz  was  tormented  as  he  represents  he  was  in  these  let- 
ters, which  representations,  up  to  now,  have  gone  practically  uncon- 
tradicted, it  is  not  a  surprising  thing  that  he  should  so  refer  to  them 
in  his  letters? — A.  No,  sir,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  refer  to 
them  as  brutes. 

Q.  Was  Dougherty  in  your  class? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  he  was  sweatea  until  he  fainted — ^you 
never  heard  of  that? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  testified  to  before  the  board  of  inquiry. — A.  That  I 
knew. 

Q.  Not  by  you.  It  was  testified  to  by  cadets  on  the  witness  stand 
that  Dougherty,  a  classmate  of  yours,  was  sweated  until  he  fell  into  a 
faint. — A.  I  don't  know  anythmg  about  that.  I  was  in  a  peculiar 
position  at  the  time.  My  class  were  fourth  class  men.  I  was  not 
nazed  at  all  because  I  had  been  an  upper  class  man  here,  and  of  course 
I  didn't  haze  my  own  classmates;  and  of  course  it  was  not  becoming 
in  m©  to  be  around  any  where  where  they  were  being  hazed.  Sol 
lusfid  to  keep  out  of  the  way  when  any  hazing  was  goin^  on. 

Q.  You  were  not  in  a  position  to  observe  the  hazings  that  took 
plaoe  in  i\m%  1898. — A.  No,  sir;  that  was  in  June,  1897.  I  was  not 
in  a  position  to  observe  it     Th^  was  the  year  that  Dougherty  was 


Q.  You  were  here  that  year? — A.  Yes,  sir;  tiiat  is  the  year  I  was 
speaking  of. 

Q.  (Itoading:)  ^'One  fellow  told  me  he  would  have  kicked  me  in 
the  face  if  he  nad  been  out  and  I  did  not  keep  up  the  fighting." — ^A.  I 
don't  think  anybody  would  make  such  a  statement  as  tha^tibiat  he 
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would  kick  him  in  tlie  face.  I  know  it  would  not  be  countenanced  for 
a  man  to  even  tell  that  to  a  fourth  class  man. 

Q.  Yes;  but  one  cadet  testified  here  before  this  committee  that  he 
did  go  to  him  on  that  night  and  tell  him  he  was  a  disgrace  to  the  corps 
and  ought  to  leave. — A.  I  don't  say  that  that  might  not  have  been  said 
to  him;  but  I  don't  think  anybody  told  him  that  he  would  kick  him  in 
the  face. 

Q.  But  you  didn't  hear  any  of  the  harsh  things? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  (Reading:)  *' I  am  treated  the  worst  of  any  man  in  the  corps." 
Do  you  know  anything  about  that?  Is  that  true? — ^A.  No,  sir;  except 
1  thmk  every  fourth  class  man  thinks  he  is  treated  the  worst  of  any- 
body in  the  corps.  At  the  time  they  think  they  are  getting  pretty 
hard  treatment. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  by  that  that  all  fourth  class  men  are  as 
badiy  treated? — A.  No,  sir;  I  mean  to  say  that  the  treatment  is  so 
different  from  what  he  has  been  used  to  having  that  he  thinks  he  is 
about  the  worst  treated  man  in  the  corps.  I  know  I  had  that  feeling; 
I  thought  I  was  having  pretty  hard  treatment. 

Q.  That  is  because  of  the  mistreatment  by  upper  class  men? — 
A.  That  is  because  of  the  change  from  the  treatment  he  has  been  used 
to  receiving  before  he  comes  here  and  the  treatment  that  he  receives 
as  a  fourth  class  man. 

Q.  Now,  let  us  see  if  we  get  this  correctly.  Because  he  has  been 
well  treated  at  home  or  wherever  else  he  has  been  attending  school, 
when  he  comes  here  he  is  so  badly  treated  that  he  thinks  he  is  the  worst 
treated  man  in  the  corps.  Is  that  what  you  would  have  the  committee 
understand? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  justified  in  saying  so? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  not? — A.  Because  he  is  probably  not  treated  any  worse 
than  any  other  man. 

Q.  But  that  he  is  badly  treated  goes  undenied? — A.  It  goes  unde- 
nied  that  he  is  treated  in  a  harsher  manner  than  he  was  before  he 
came  here;  but  you  would  not  say,  I  don't  think,  that  he  was  badly 
treated. 

Q.  If  men  are  exercised  to  the  point  of  fainting A.  That  would 

be  badly  treated. 

Q.  And  if  they  are  referred  to  in  a  humiliating  and  insulting  way, 
if  they  are  callea  out  to  fight  on  the  slightest  provocation,  and  denom- 
inatea  cowards  if  they  do  not  win  out  or  put  up  good  fights,  fight  to 
the  finish^  that  is  bad  treatment,  is  it  not? — A.  He  is  not  badly  treated 
when  he  is  called  out  to  fight  if  the  cause  has  been  sufficient. 

Q.  Let  us  find  out  about  that.  You  said  that  prior  to  coming  here 
you  had  seen  street  scraps? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  live  before  coming  here? — A.  In  Newport,  R.  I. 

Q.  If  there  was  a  fight  on  the  streets  of  Newport,  the  police  *'  ran  in  " 
the  participants,  did  tney  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  were  tried  in  court,  were  they  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  put  in  jail  for  an  infraction  of  the  peace,  were  they  not? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Probably  fined  and  sentenced  to  some  length  of  confinement? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Or  if  there  was  a  riot  of  any  kind  in  your  State,  put  up  by  a 
bunch  of  conspirators,  if  the  officers  of  the  State  were  not  sufficiently 
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r>werful  to  arrest  the  man,  the  militia  was  called  out,  was  it  not? — ^A. 
suppose  it  would  be. 

Q.  And  so  far  as  law-abiding  conmiunities  are  concerned  every- 
where, that  course  is  approved? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Regarded  as  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  the  law  and  order 
and  the  peace  of  the  community? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  here ^A.  The  same  thing  is  done. 

Q.  An  entirely  different  code  obtams  among  the  cadets? — ^A.  Well, 
the  cadets  do  not  correspond  to  the  authorities  in  the  cities. 
.  Q.  No;  they  take  the  authority  in  their  own  hands,  evidently^  in 
these  fights. — A.  The  oflScers  correspond  to  the  authorities  in  the  city, 
and  they  would  also  punish  anything  like  that  if  they  caught  it  in  the 
same  manner  it  is  caught  by  a  policeman. 

Q.  While  here,  upon  a  trumped-up  pretext,  they  called  Booz  out  to 
fight;  they  matched  him  against  a  superior  antagonist,  selected  with  a 
view  of  punishing  Booz;  and  the  whole  thing  had  the  sanction,  appar- 
ently, of  every  man  who  was  a  party  to  it.  You  don't  call  that  fair, 
do  you? — A.  I  do  not  agree  with  the  statement  at  all  as  you  made  it. 

Q.  Well,  sir,  wherein  am  I  wrong? — A.  I  do  not  consider  it  was  an 
unfair  fight,  to  start  with.  The  only  thing  that  has  been  shown  here 
by  questions  that  have  been  put  to  me  to  show  that  the  fight  was 
unfair  was  that  the  man  Keller  had  received  a  year's  training. 

Q.  Yes,  sir;  is  not  that  enough? — ^A.  But  what  third  class  man  had 
not  received  a  year's  training — if  you  are  going  to  select  some  such 
class  man  to  fight  Mr.  Booz? 

Q.  But  at  the  same  time  when  you  were  testifying  to  that  fact  you 
stated  that  he  was  selected  with  this  end  in  view;  that  he  was  a  better 
man,  and  that  the  result  of  the  fight  would  be  to  Keller's  advantage, 
and  that  Booz  would  be  beaten;  and  that  arrangement  obtained  in  all 
the  fights  as  far  as  possible  for  your  class  or  scrapping  committee  to 
arrange  it? — A.  I  stated,  I  think,  possibly,  that  ne  was  selected  to 
fight  because  we  thouriit  he  would  put  up  a  good  fight  for  a  man  of 
his  weight  and  size.  That  is  about  all,  I  thii£,  I  stated  in  regard  to 
that. 

Q.  You  said  it  was  the  custom  to  pick  a  man  who  could  probably 
thrash  the  fourth  class  man  who  was  called  out. — A.  It  is  the  custom 
to  pick  as  good  a  man  as  we  can  get,  of  course — a  man  who  will  make 
a  good  show.  You  naturally  would  not  pick  the  worst  man;  I  don't 
think  you  would. 

Q.  I  am  looking  for  the  element  of  fairness  that  you  talk  about. — 
A.  But  where  could  we  find  a  man — how  could  you  make  it  any  fairer  ? 

Q.  If  I  were  going  to  arrange  the  matter  at  all  I  would  stop  the 
fighting. — ^A.  Well,  that  would  change  it. 

Q.  1  don't  see  how  it  becomes  necessary  or  why  the  habit  should 
obtain  here  that  fights  of  that  character  shall  go  on,  when  they  are 
contrary  to  every  element  of  society  and  every  idea  of  peace  and 
order  and  regard  for  law  in  every  community.  I  will  ask  you  this: 
Was  Keller  the  weakest  man  in  your  class? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  said  that 
he  was  the  man  picked  out  because  it  was  thought  that  he  would  make 
a  good  fight. 

Q.  And  you  had  every  idea  when  Keller  was  selected  that  he  would 
win  the  contest^  did  you  not? — A.  It  was  not  regarded  as  any  sure 
thing;  but  we  picked  out  the  best  man  we  could;  we  picked  out  a  man 
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we  thought  would  probably  win.  It  was  not  regarded  as  any  sure 
thing,  tJiough,  that  he  would  win. 

Q.  And  when  the  fight  was  over  Keller  was  the  hero  and  Booz  was 
disgraced? — ^A.  Keller  was  not  necessarily  a  hero.  Just  because  a 
man  wins  a  fi^ht  he  is  not  regarded  as  a  hero.  I  think  Booz  was  rather 
in  disgrace,  uiough. 

Q.  Well,  he  was  so  much  honored  as  a  result  of  this  contest  that  he 
was  selected  for  another  fight  shortlv  after  that,  was  he  not? — A. 
Not  as  a  result  of  this  one,  I  don't  think;  no,  sir;  because  1  do  not 
think  the  men  who  were  at  the  Booz  fight  and  saw  that  fight  would 
have  advised  turning  Keller  out  in  the  next  one. 

Q.  The  fight  he  imde  with  Booz  did  not  discredit  him  in  the  slight- 
est, did  it? — ^A.  No,  sir;  he  was  willing  to  fight 

Q.  It  rather  added  to  his  influence  in  the  class  and  in  the  corps,  did 
it  not? — A.  Not  necessarily. 

Q.  Did  it  in  this  case?  I  don't  care  whether  it  did  necessarily  or 
not. — A.  Well,  not  necessarily  in  this  case.  He  was  not  thought  any 
the  less  of,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  he  was  thought  more  of. 

Q.  Suppose  he  had  declined  to  fight  at  all? — ^A.  It  would  depend 
upon  the  reasons  he  gave  for  not  wanting  to  ^ht. 

Q.  Suppose  he  did  not  give  any  reason,  as  he  had  no  quarrel  with 
the  man  ne  was  to  fight  a^inst,  but  simply  declined  to  fight? — A.  He 
would  not  have  been  considered  as  doing  the  right  thing. 

Q.  He  would  not? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  because  he  went  into  a  fight  where  his  antagonist  was  the 
weiier,  it. was  thought  a  courageous  thing,  was  it? — ^A.  I  don't  admit 
that  his  antagonist  was  the  weaker,  to  start  with. 

Q.  But  you  do  admit  that  he  was  selected  because  it  was  supposed 
that  he  could  win? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Therefore  the  conditions  must  have  been  perfectly  apparent  to 
those  who  chose  him? — A.  He  was  selected  because  he  was  the  best 
man  of  the  weight  and  size  of  Booz;  he  might  be  weaker  or  he  might 
be  stronger  than  the  other  man. 

Q.  But  in  all  these  fights,  you  have  testified,  that  is  the  rule  that 
applies;  you  pick  a  man  that  you  think  can  win  the  contest,  and  in  five 
fight  out  of  SIX  the  upper  class  man  does  come  off  victorious? — A.  I 
think  that  is  a  fair  percentage. 

Q.  It  is  arranged  with  that  idea  in  view;  and  when  some  upper 
class  man  gets  knocked  out  it  is  a  surprise;  is  not  that  true? — A.  I  do 
not  think  uiat  it  is  true.  Of  course,  it  is  meant  to  pick  out  the  man 
that  will  do  the  best  in  the  fight. 

Q.  And  who  can  win,  in  all  likelihood? — A.  Who  will  be  as  good  a 
man  as  we  can  have;  but  as  to  its  being  a  sure  and  decisive  thing  before 
the  fight  that  he  will  win,  that  is  not  so. 

Q.  It  is  not  sure  and  decisive  beforehand,  because  sometimes  the 
unexpected  thing  happens;  that  is  the  only  reason  you  have  given  why 
it  is  not  a  sure  and  decisive  thing.  But  ordinarily,  you  have  testified,  as 
often  as  five  times  out  of  six  the  f oui*th  class  man  is  beaten  because  of 
the  superior  training  and  strength  and  equipment  of  the  upper  class 
man.     Is  not  that  true? — A.  Not  necessarily  superior  strength. 

Q.  And  when  a  man  id  beaten  as  Booz  was  ne  is  dubbeS  the  cow- 
ard ? — ^A.  A  man  is  not  dubbed  a  coward  until  he  gets  licked;  but  when 
a  man  quits  the  way  Booz  did  he  is  dubbed  a  coward. 
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Q.  And  then  you  testified,  furthermore,  that  a  man  like  Keller,  if 
he  had  said  he  did  not  want  to  fight,  without  giving  any  reason,  not 
having  had  any  personal  quarrel  with  Booz,  that  that  would  not 
have  been  considered  as  the  right  thinj^?— A.  No.  sir;  it  would  not 

Q.  In  an  unmatched  and  uneven  fight  like  tnat,  can  you  think  of 
anything  more  contemptibly  cowardly  than  the  advantage  that  is  taken 
of  the  weaker  man?— A.  I  do  not  agree  that  it  is  not  an  even  match 
or  that  it  was  an  unfair  thing;  so  I  can  not  answer  the  question  you 
put 

Q.  You  do  admit  it  and  then  you  deny  it.  You  tell  us  that  Keller 
was  chosen  because  oi  his  superiority,  and  then  you  insist  that  it  was 
not  unfair. — A.  He  had  never  shown  any  superiority;  he  was  selected 
because  we  thought  he  was  a  good  man  and  woula  probably  be  the 
best  man  we  had  to  put  up  against  Booz.  He  had  not  shown  it,  how- 
ever, and  it  waa  a  matter  of  opinion  only. 

Q.  Is  that  the  way  you  want  this  matter  to  stand  in  the  record  now  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (Reading:)  "I  can  do  nothing  when  they  treat  me  this  way,  for 
they  will  fight  me  if  I  refuse  to  do  the  things,  and  if  I  do  do  them  then 
they  will  keep  it  up,  and  I  am  like  a  mouse  in  the  clutches  of  a  cat 
Then  I  am  in  danger  of  being  called  out  again,  for  they  told  me  for 
the  least  thing  they  would  cau  me  out.  But  I  will  not  go  out  again, 
so  you  need  not  worry  on  those  grounds.  Just  about  the  time  I  mink 
I  will  stay  here,  then  the  fellows  start  to  treat  me  mean  again,  and  that 
is  the  way  it  goes."  Is  there  anything  in  that  statement  that  you  care 
to  testify  to? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  danger  of  his  being 
called  out  ajg^in. 

Q.  That  is  done  occasionally? — ^A.  Oh,  yes;  but  not  when  a  man  has 
quit  in  a  fieht.  The  only  way  that  there  would  be  another  fight  for 
Booz  would  be  if  he  wanted  to  be  placed  on  an  eoual  footing  after  the 
fight  he  had  he  would  have  to  call  somebody  out  nimself ,  I  think. 

Q.  Mr.  Keller  had  a  second  fight? — A.  But  his  case  was  entirely 
different. 

Q.  I  understand;  but  then,  he  was  made  to  fight  twice,  both  times 
against  his  will  ? — A.  That  may  be,  but  his  case  was  different.  He  was 
turned  out  by  the  class,  and  he  had  not 

Q.  And  does  it  not  sometimes  happen  that  when  a  fourth  class  man 
does  win  that  he  is  called  upon  repeatedly  until  somebody  finally 
thrashes  him  ? — ^A.  He  is  not  turned  out  again  unless  he  does  something 
which  occasions  a  second  calling  out. 

Q.  And  a  thousand  things  are  resorted  to  to  compel  him  to  go  out, 
are  they  not? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  But  if  they  want  to  call  him  out  some  pretext  is  utilized  to  bring 
about  the  calling  out?—  A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  It  was  done  in  Booz'scase? — A.  I  don't  think  so 

Q.  They  seemed  bound  to  have  a  fi^ht  and  so  they  trumped  up  a 
charge  and  got  him  out? — A.  I  don't  think  that  was  the  case,  sir. 

Q.  He  wrote  an  explanation  to  his  superior  officer  and  that  was  the 
occasion  for  the  fight  t — ^A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  the  occasion 
for  the  fight 

Q.  Well,  that  is  what  occurred.  He  haid  been  demerited  and  he 
wrote  an  explanation  and  because  he  did  it,  it  was  assumed  that  he  had 
questioned  the  veracity  of  the  corporal  in  cliarge,  and  upon  that  pre- 
text they  called  him  out  for  a  fight? — A.  In  regard  to  that,  I  am  not 
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able  to  testify;  but  the  man  1  think  that  is  mentioned  there  as  the 
reporting  oflSicer  is  Cadet  Caples,  is  he  not? 

Q.  Yes; — A.  I  think  he  would  be  able  to  testify  about  that. 

Q.  Yesj  we  shall  have  him  on  the  stand  before  the  committee  gets 
through. — ^A.  Because  I  have  heard  several  things  about  that^  which  I 
can  omv  testify  to  from  hearsay.  He  could  possibly  testify  to  them 
better  uian  I. 

Q*  Yes,  1  would  rather  have  his  testiinony  tiian  yours  on  that; 
"One  of  the  fellows  heard  about  the  reception  which  was  given  me^ 
and  he  asked  me  if  I  had  the  paper  and  1  told  him  no<  He  said  for  m6 
to  write  home  and  get  it.  W  ell,  of  course,  you  haven't  got  the  paperi 
and  so  I  will  tell  him  so."  Do  you  know  anything  about  that?— A*  I 
don't  know  anything  about  that.  It  is  extremefy  probable,  though, 
that  he  was  told  to  write  home  for  the  paper, 

Q.  (Reading.)  *'Two  or  three  of  my  lower  teeth  were  knocked  loose 
in  tiie  fight;  but  they  will  be  all  riffht  in  a  day  or  so,"  Do  you  know 
anything  about  that? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  whether  his  teeth  were 
knocked  loose  or  not. 

Q.  "I  have  done  nothing  to  deserve  such  treatment,  and  it  is  just  a 
grudge  the  fellows  have  on  me."  You  are  not  in  a  position  to  contra- 
dict that  statement,  are  you? — ^A.  No,  sir;  all  that  1  could  give  would 
be  an  opinion,  and  that  would  not  be  testimony. 

Q.  Tnen  you  do  not  know  of  anything  that  Booz  did  that  would 
'entitle  him  to  such  treatment? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  of  his 
jeceiving  the  treatment  either. 

Q.  There  is  no  question  about  the  fight? — ^A.  No;  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  the  fight. 

Q.  And  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  question  about  the  bad  treat- 
ment he  received  generally  at  the  hands  of  cadets  here,  does  there? — 
A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  that,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Lieutenant  Blakeley? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  here  now? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (Reading.)  "I  was  reported  the  other  day  for  something  I  did 
not  do,  and  I  sent  in  an  explanation  stating  that  the  report  was  a  mis- 
take, and  last  night  the  fellow  who  reported  me  said  he  would  call  me 
out  if  I  did  any  such  thing  again,  and  he  said  he  would  scar  me  for 
life."    You  know  nothing  a1x>ut  that  incident,  do  you? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  (Reading.)  "Just  to  show  you  how  the  fellows  act  here,  as  an 
instance,  one  fellow  exercised  my  tentmate  for  nearly  an  hour,  just 
because  he  marched  in  the  same  set  of  fours  with  him."  Do  you  know 
anything  i^bout  that  incident? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  do  know  of  hazings  or  exercisings  that  covered  an  hour 
of  time,  do  you  not? — ^A.  I  never  knew  of  a  man  being  exercised  for 
an  hour  at  a  time;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  in  these  soirees,  where  they  take  two  or  three  victims  and 
torture  them,  they  sometimes  run  for  an  hour,  do  they  not? — ^A.  But 
they  come  and  go;  some  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  more  for  a  few 
moments  more. 

Q.  The  scene  shifts,  new  actors  come  upon  the  stage? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Here  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  to  his  brother  after  the 
ifight,  in  which  he  seems  to  sum  up  the  result.  This  was  before  he  left 
the  Academy:  "  I  have  had  trouble  with  my  heart  the  last  two  or  three 
<lays,  the  result  of  several  severe  blows  received  in  the  fight.  I  also 
Teceived  a  cut  about  an  inch  long  under  my  left  eye,  and  I  think  it 
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will  leave  a  scar.  I  was  pretlv  badly  bruised,  but  feel  all  right,  with 
the  exception  of  my  heart."  ISow,  since  you  were  a  participant  in  that 
fight,  can  you  in  any  way  contradict  the  statement  that  Cadet  Booz 
has  made  with  reference  to  it? — ^A,  I  went  over  to  Cadet  Booz's  comer 
after  the  fight,  and  I  think  if  he  had  had  any  such  cut  on  his  eye  that 
would  have  left  a  scar  I  would  have  noticed  it. 

Q.  He  had  a  cut  there,  did  he  not? — ^A.  I  don't  remember  of  seeing 
any  such  cut  there. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  of  seeing  any  such  cut  at  all? — ^A.  No, 
sir;  I  remember  the  eye  was  red;  that  is,  all  in  the  vicinity  of  it,  but 
I  do  not  recall  any  cut.  There  may  possibly  have  been  one,  though. 
That  is,  I  could  not  swear  under  oath  that  there  was  no  cut  there;  but 
I  did  not  notice  it  at  the  time. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  feature  of  the  statement  that  you  feel  like  con- 
tradicting?— ^A.  He  may  have  been  hit  over  the  heart  several  times  in 
the  different  mix  ups  in  the  £^ht;  it  is  too  long  a^o  for  me  to  remem- 
ber how  many  times  he  was  hit,  though,  or  anything  like  that. 

Q.  Were  you  in  camp  last  summer^ — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  hazing  took  place  last  summer? — A.  Very  much  less, 
I  think,  than  has  ever  been  in  any  other  camp  I  have  been  in. 

Q.  Well,  was  there  any  exercising? — ^A.  Not  to  my  knowledge;  no, 
sir. 

Q.  Why  this  change? — ^A.  Because  the  cadets  had  adopted  a  new 
resolution  that  there  should  be  no  exercising,  and  therefore  there  was 
no  exercising. 

Q.  But  the  resolutions  were  not  supposed  to  cover  fighting  or  some 
other  exceptions  that  you  have  noted  in  your  previous  answers? — ^A. 
The  resolutions  were  not  supposed  to  cover  those. 

Q.  Were  any  stricter  regulations  enforced  last  summer  than  had 
been  in  previous  camps? — A.  I  don't  know  that  they  were  any  stricter 
than  they  had  been. 

Q.  Was  the  discipline  more  severe? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The oflScers  in  charge  any  more  watchful? — ^A.  No,  sir;  not  more 
than  usual,  I  don't  think.  They  were  pretty  watchful  at  all  times,  but 
I  could  not  say  that  they  were  more  watchful  than  they  had  been  in 
other  years. 

Q.  Do  you  attribute  all  the  improvement  to  the  spirit  in  the  corps  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Looking  to  a  modification  of  hazing? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  disposition  now  to  eradicate  it  altogether? — ^A.  I 
can  not  of  course  ^ving  the  opinion  of  the  corps. 

Q.  I  am  only  asking  for  your  individual  opinion. — A.  My  individual 
opinion  is  that  it  is  well  to  abolish  all  forms  of  exercising  and  anything 
that  may  be  termed  by  other  people,  older  and  mav  know  more  about 
it  than  us,  as  verging  upon  Drutality.  I  think  there  was  a  decided 
sentiment  in  the  corps  to  retain  bracing,  and  also  there  was  no  senti- 
ment whatever  as  to  allowing  the  fourth  class  coming  in  here  to  take 
an  equal  footing,  that  is,  to  oe  greeted  as  good  fellows;  and  so  forth, 
when  they  first  entered.     There  was  no  sentiment  in  favor  of  that. 

Q.  And  that  is  a  power  or  privilege  which  upper  classmen  arrogate 
to  themselves  entirely;  there  is  no  justification  for  that,  is  there? — ^A. 
You  asked  me  for  my  opinion  and  1  gave  you  my  opinion  as  to  what 
I  thought  prevailed. 

Q.  And  now  I  ask  you  another  question.     There  is  no  justification 
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for  that  distinction,  is  there?  They  are  all  here  on  the  same  basis? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  here  with  the  same  rights  and  same  privileges,  are  they 
not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  here  at  the  expense,  under  the  appointments,  of  a  generous 
Government,  are  they  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  every  man  ought  to  be  accorded,  I  think  you  will  agree,  the 
same  privileges  and  the  same  rights,  and  ought  to  be  protected  in 
them,  nad  he  not? — ^A.  1  don't  thmk  that  he  ought  to  be  granted  the 
same  privileges  when  he  first  comes  here — that  is,  by  depriving  him  of 
these  privileges  it  will  improve  his  general  character  and  his  general 
set  up,  and  so  forth,  as  a  man. 

Q.  But  do  you  think  that  that  distinction  ought  to  be  fixed  by  upper 
class  men  or  by  the  Government? — A.  I  think  that  the  upper  class 
men  ought  to  know  more  about  it  than  the  Government. 

Q,  Then,  perhaps,  the  Government  had  better  turn  the  whole  insti- 
tution over  to  the  upper  class  men  and  let  them  run  it  ? — ^A.  No ;  because 
then  there  would  be  no  restriction  upon  the  upper  class  men. 

Q.  Well,  you  said  in  your  earlier  testimony  that  you  thought  it  was 
necessanr,  perhaps,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  conceit  out  of  the 
fourth  class  men.     Do  you  remember  that  statement? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  can  you  think  of  anything  that  could  be  utilized  to  take 
the  conceit  out  of  the  upper  class  men? — ^A.  I  don't  think  of  any 
measures 

Q.  That  you  are  willing  to  leave  to  somebody  else  ? — A.  (Continued. ) 
That  are  necessary  to  take  the  conceit  out  of  the  upper  class  men. 

Q.  You  testified  also  that  when  you  went  to  ifighland  Falls  the 
only  hazing  there  was  on  the  first  night,  and  that  ne5;  day  everybody 
was  a  good  fellow? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  what  is  there  in  that  system,  either  to  conunend  or  con- 
demn it? — A.  There  is  something  to  condemn  it,  because  the  test  of 
whether  a  man  is  a  ^ood  fellow  would  not  necessarily  depend  on  one 
night's  trial;  they  might  be  making  a  very  serious  mistake  in  judging 
a  man  by  one  night.  You  might  make  a  man  a  good  fellow  aiter  one 
night's  hazing,  and  that  man  might  turn  out  to  be  a  bad  fellow. 

Q-  Then,  as  I  understand,  the  thing  to  commend  the  system  here  is 
that  insteaa  of  having  it  after  one  night  you  have  it  after  one  year? — 
A.  Yes,  sir.  But  the  system  is  different  here  from  what  it  is  at  High- 
land Falls.  That  is  almost  purely  what  you  might  call  devilment. 
Here  there  is  of  course  a  gooa  deal  of  devilment,  and  that  is  not  neces- 
sarily beneficial,  although  it  is  not  harmful,  but  the  bracing  and  so 
forth  here  is  beneficial. 

Q.  If  you  do  not  include  everything  that  has  been  omitted  in  your 
term  "and  so  forth,"  I  might  possibfy  agree  with  you;  but  there  are 
a  great  many  things  here  that  you  still  perpetrate  that  ought  to  be 
eittdicated  from  the  curriculum  of  your  institution.  Did  you  know 
CadetBreth?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  hazing  that  he  endured? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  a  member  of  your  class? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  him  well? — A.  I  was  not  in  a  position  to  know 
him  anv  better  than  I  knew  the  rest. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  the  hazing  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  endure? — A.  No,  sir;  as  I  said  before,  I  haS  carefully  avoided 
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goine  around  and  seeing  my  own  class  hazed,  becaUsG  I  was  not  hazed, 
and  mere  is  a  feeling  oi  course  that  if  you  do  go  around  and  see  the 
men  hazed  that  you  really  sort  of  acquiesce  in  the  hazing,  and  in  that 
case  there  is  liable  to  be  some  feeling  against  you  in  the  class. 

Q.  So,  if  you  saw  any  hazing  going  on  in  the  class  you  just  ran 
away  from  it? — A,  1  just  got  out;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  Sooz  referred  to  as  "Bibles?" — ^A.  No,  sir; 
I  never  did. 

Q.  Or  did  you  ever  hear  him  otherwise  reproached  on  account  of 
his  religion? — A.  No,  sir;  I  know  of  no  man  that  has  ever  been  here 
being  reproached  on  account  of  his  religion. 

Q.  That  never  came  under  your  observation  at  all? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  place  in  your  class  organization  do  you  hold? — ^A.  As  a 
*class  officer? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — ^A.  I  hold  no  position. 

Q.  You  are  not  one  of  the  chief  officers — ^vice-president,  or  secre- 
r,  or  treasurer? — A.  No,  sir. 
I.  Are  you  a  member  of  your  scrapping  committee?— A.  No,  sir. 

x^.  That,  I  believe,  is  the  cabinet  of  tne  president  of  the  class,  is  it 
not? — A.  No,  sir;  that  is  one  of  his  departments. 

Q.  Now,  this  hazing  that  the  fourth  class  men  undergo  during  the 
entire  first  year  is  almost  continuous,  is  it  not? — A.  No,  sir;  the  real 
hazing  takes  place  in  camp.  After  the  men  enter  barracks  they  are 
not  Iwized  beyond  being  braced,  hardly  at  all,  because  they  have  to 
study  then,  and  the  upper  class  men  recognize  the  fact  that  it  might 
bother  them  in  their  studies,  and  therefore  they  are  not  hazed  at  all» 

Q.  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  bother  them  if  it  is  so  very  beneficial. — 
A.  The  beneficial  {Mirt,  the  bracing,  does  not  stop.  I  have  not  testified 
that  the  devilment  is  beneficial. 

Q.  You  knew  Baender,  did  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  one  of  the  severe  hazers? — A.  I  don't  know  about  that, 
sir.  There  is  one  thing  I  would  like  to  say,  though  it  is  a  matter  of 
hearsay.  I  heard  that  it  was  testified  by  several  members  of  the  Booz 
family  that  Cadets  Baender  and  Lane  hazed  Cadet  Booz 

S.  No,  you  are  mistaken  about  that. — ^A.  Then  I  was  wrong, 
r.  Smith.  There  was  no  evidence  directly  to  that  effect    There 
was  evidence  that  Mr.  Booz,  at  the  time  they  were  expelled,  had  made 
some  complaints  about  the  matter. 

Mr.  Wangbb.  In  reference  to  Baender;  I  don't  think  Lane  was 
mentioned. 

By  Mr.  Smith: 

Q.  When  did  Baender  become  a  member  of  the  cadet  corps? — A^  In 
the  summer,  in  June,  I  think  it  was  June  12,  1896.  He  would  have 
graduated  in  1900. 

Q.  Mr.  Chairman,  was  the  witness  about  to  say  that  Baender  was  not 
here  at  the  time? — A.  He  was  not  here  during  Booz's  camp. 

Q.  He  never  claimed  he  was  hazed  in  camp  by  Baender. — ^A.  That 
is  where  I  was  mistaken,  then. 

Q.  The  testimony  showed  he  was  hazed  by  being  compelled  to  put 
bis  hand  on  this  electric  battery  that  Baender  has,  and  that  was  kept 
in  a  place  in  a  little  hole  over  the  door,  and  so  the  inference  was  that 
it  was  in  the  barracks,  althoiigh  the  testimony  was  not  direct  that  it 
was  in  the  barracks. — A.  So  I  was  mistaken  about  it 
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By  the  Chaibman: 

Q.  Is  there  any  statement  you  wish  to  make  in  reference  to  it? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  the  visit  of  Booz's  parents  when  they  were 
here? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  his  brother? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  in  your  nearly  six  years  of  life  at  the  Academy  do  vou 
recall  an  instance  where  any  caaet  has  been  punished  for  fighting?  I 
mean  a  class  fight,  one  of  these  prearranged  mills. — ^A.  No,  sir;  cadets 
have  been  punished,  I  think,  but  it  was  previous  to  my  time  at  the 
Academy. 

Q.  Not  during  the  six  years  you  have  been  there? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  know  anything  at  all  about  this  tabasco-sauce  incident, 
where  Booz  was  compeUed  to  take  tabasco  sauce  at  his  meals? — ^A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  at  the  mess  table  with  him? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  you  have  ever  known  where  tabasco  sauce  has 
been  administered  in  that  manner? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  never  seen  it 
administered. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  it  administered  in  camp? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  in  the  barracks? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  All  you  know  is  what  you  have  heard? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  saw  a  man  compelled  to  take  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  ordered  to  take  it? — A.  I  have  seen  a  man  ordered  to  take  it. 

Q.  And  refused? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  take  it?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  do? — A.  Bie  was  ordered  to  pour  out  a  tablespoon - 
ful  and  take  it.  He  started  to  take  it,  and  when  the  spoon  got  near  his 
mouth  he  was  given  the  command  ^^ squad  halt" 

Mr.  Dbiogs.  What  was  the  command? 

The  Chaibman.  ^^  Squad  halt;"  this  was  a  dose  for  a  squad. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  When  did  that  occur,  Mr.  Brown? — ^A.  It  occurred,  I  think, 
when  I  was  a  fourth  class  man. 

Q.  In  1895? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  don't  know;  I  am  not  sure  about  the 
time. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  who  it  was  that  was  about  to  take  it? — A.  As 
I  remember  iL  it  was  either  one  of  two  persons  who  sat  next  to  me 
at  the  table.  1  was  gtmner  at  the  table,  and  a  man  by  the  name  of  Way 
sat  on  one  side  and  a  man  by  the  name  of  Herron  on  the  other  side, 
and  my  recollection  is  that  it  was  one  of  them. 

Q.  Who  gave  the  order? — A.  I  don't  remember  that;  there  were 
six  or  seven  upper  class  men  at  the  table. 

Q.  And  the  gunner  never  gives  any  orders,  does  he? — A.  No,  sir; 
except  to  the  waiter. 

Q.  The  waiter  is  the  man  behind  the  gunner?— A.  He  generally  is 
behind  the  gunner;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  recall  any  other  instance  where  tabasco  sauce  was 
administered?— A.  No,  sir.     That  was  not  administered  in  that  case. 

Q.  No,  there  was  a  sort  of  saving  order  that  came  in  just  in  time? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  habit  has  obtained  in  greater  or  less  degree  in  your  mesa 
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halls  during  all  this  time,  has  it  not? — ^A.  I  don't  know  about  that;  I 
have  never  seen  it. 

Q.  Except  this  incident;  but  you  have  heard  of  it  f recjuently.  have 
you  not?— A.  I  never  heard  of  tabasco  sauce  being  administered  gen- 
erally until  reading  the  testimony  in  this  investigation. 

Q.  Have  you  not  heard  men  complain  of  having  been  compelled 
to  take  it? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  never  heard  men  complain  of  being  com- 
pelled to  take  it. 

Q.  Then,  if  they  did  take  it,  they  took  it  voluntarily;  you  do  not 
mean  that,  either,  do  you? — A.  I  do  not  think  I  understand  you. 

Q.  They  would  not  take  it  voluntarily,  would  they? — A.  I  have 
known  men  to  eat  it  on  their  meat. 

Q.  But  by  the  teaspoonful  or  tablespoonf ul  ? — ^A.  No  sir;  I  don't 
think  a  man  would  take  it  that  way,  although  there  have  been  several 
men,  I  think,  since  this  investigation  has  started,  who  have  taken  it 
just  to  try  it. 

Q.  They  did  not  take  it  in  such  large  doses,  did  they? — A.  I  don't 
know  what  doses  they  took  it  in,  but  I  have  heard  several  men  say  that 
thev  have  taken  it  to  try  it. 

Q.  What  was  the  result? — A.  I  don't  know  about  that.  The  sauce 
is  pretty  warm,  I  know. 

Q.  1  ou  do  not  think  of  any  cadet  now  who  wants  to  come  before  the 
committee  and  take  a  tablespoonf  ul  of  that  sauce  for  his  benefit  and  our 
edification,  do  you? — A.  I  don't  know  that  anvbody  would  want  to  vol- 
unteer, but  1  have  tasted  the  sauce  myself.  It  would  not  kill  me  if  1 
would  do  it/ 

By  Mr.  Dkiggs: 
Q.  What  is  the  usual  amount  that  you  take? — ^A.  One  drop.     I  do 
not  use  it  at  all.    It  seems  to  me,  though,  I  have  seen  men  shake  it  out 
and  put  five  or  six  or  seven  drops  over  their  meat;  not  all  on  one  spot. 
That  is  too  much  for  me;  I  don^t  like  the  sauce  at  all. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  If  Mr.  Booz  was  compelled  to  take  a  piece  of  meat  that  was  soaked 
in  it,  that  would  have  been  a  pretty  warm  morsel,  would  it  not? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  one  of  the  forms  of  hazing  that  has  obtained  here  more 
or  less,  is  it  not? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  is  followed  just  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Q.  You  have  testified  that  a  good  deal  of  this  hazing  is  done  for  the 
purpose  of  disciplining  the  new  cadets,  and  various  other  reasons;  but 
you  have  not  yet  stat^  to  us  whether  this  form  of  diversion  is  ever 
resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  curing  homesickness? — A.  No;  it  uever 
had  struck  me  in  that  light.  I  shomd  think  it  would  be  a  very  good 
cure,  though. 

Q.  Mr.  Brown,  in  what  manner  do  upper  class  men  assist  the  strug- 
gling plebe?  Take  yourself,  now;  you  are  a  first  class  man.  What 
opportunities  present  themselves  to  you,  and  how  do  you  as  a  first 
class  man  avail  yourself  thereof  to  help  these  new  men  along  in  their 
trials  and  studies  and  efforts  to  get  on  5 — A.  Well,  in  the  first  place, 
when  the  plebes  arrive  in  camp  the  upper  class  men  always  show  them 
how  to  fix  up  their  tents  and  how  evervthing  should  be,  and  tell  them 
as  a  general  thing,  or  it  used  to  be,  that  the  upper  class  man  would 
tell  his  special-duty  man,  "anything  you  want  to  know  come  to  me,  or 
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if  you  ffet  into  trouble  come  to  me  if  you  need  some  advice;  come  to 
me  and  I  will  do  the  best  I  can  for  you."  If  a  man  sometimes  gets 
discouraged  upper  class  men  are  allowed  to  go  to  him  and  tell  him  to 
brace  up,  that  he  will  come  out  right  if  he  keeps  up,  and  the  same  way 
in  studies.  If  a  fourth  class  man  should  come  to  a  cadet  in  barracks, 
no  matter  what  time,  the  upper  class  man  would  put  himself  out  to 
help  the  cadet,  if  he  wantea  any  instruction  that  he  was  able  to  give 
him. 

Q.  Why  is  not  that  the  very  best  spirit  to  manifest  toward  these 
new  cadets  on  all  occasions,  both  for  the  first  class,  the  upper  class 
men,  the  plebes,  the  institution,  and  the  results  that  would  follow  to 
the  Army  and  the  country? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  the  best 
result;  I  think  it  is  necessarv,  highly  necessary,  to  brace  and  give  the 
plebe  a  good  set  up.  I  think  that  the  hazing  he  receives  is  beneficial 
and  takes  the  conceit  out  of  him. 

Q.  Well,  you  may  think  so  now,  but  I  believe  you  will  change  your 
mind  as  you  grow  older,  and  I  wish  that  an  entirely  different  spirit 
manifested  itself  here  with  reference  to  those  matters,  and  I  speak  as 
a  friend  of  the  institution.  Now,  before  you  are  excused,  I  will  ask 
you  if  you  care  to  add  anything  to  the  statement  you  have  made  to  this 
committee  or  the  testimony  you  have  given  here  or  before  the  board  of 
inquiry? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  of  anything. 

By  Mr.  Smith: 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  witness  two  or  three  more  questions. 
Now,  this  term  plebe  is  a  perversion  of  plebeian,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  is  used  with  reference  to  the  fourth  class  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  patricians  of  the  upper  classes.  I  suppose? — A.  No, 
sir;  not  necessarily  in  that  light.  Tnat  is,  as  tne  distinction  used  to 
exist  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians,  I  don't  think  the  same 
feeling  and  spirit  exist  now  between  the  upper  class  men  and  the 
fourth  class  men. 

Q.  How  do  you  come  to  designate  them  by  this  term,  if  it  is  not  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  patrician  upper  classes? — A.  I  do  not  know; 
I  did  not  originate  the  term. 

Q.  That  is  its  origin;  it  comes  from  the  ancient  distinction  in  Rome 
between  the  plebeians  and  patricians? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  is  it  not  a  fact  tnat  when  a  fourth  class  man  comes  back 
from  one  of  these  fights,  battered  and  bleeding,  that  all  the  membei^s 
of  his  class  are  calle3  out  in  order  that  they  may  witness  the  condition 
in  which  he  is  in,  and  be  warned  by  his  example  to  deter  them  from 
enraging  the  upper  classes? — ^A.  No.  sir;  that  is  not  the  case. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  men  nave  thus  come  back,  defeated  in 
battle,  that  they  have  been  paraded  down  the  company  street  and  a 
cry  thrown  out  to  come  out  and  see  this  plebe? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  never 
knew  of  that  being  done. 

Q.  The  fourth  class  men  are,  even  now,  in  camp,  required  to  brace 
all  the  time,  are  they  not,  when  they  are  on  the  company  streets? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  are  required  to  brace  while  in  ranks  when  in  barracks? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  this  hazing  is  done  to  take  the  conceit  and  the  arrogance 
out  of  the  fourth  class  men.     While  this  conmiittee  has  been  in  session. 
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now  for  two  weeks,  there  has  not  been  one  syllable  of  evidence  tending 
to  show  that  these  fourth  class  men  have  displayed  any  conceit  or 
arro^nce.  Would  you  kindly  tell  me  of  any  display  of  those  char- 
acteristics that  you  recall  upon  the  part  of  fourth  class  men,  except  as 
you  may  deem  it  such,  to  refuse  to  obey  your  unlawful  orders? — ^A. 
No;  except  by  the  spirit  displayed  by  some  of  them  in  obeying  orders. 

Q.  Uniawnd  orders  by  you? — ^A.  Both  lawful  and  unlawful. 

(J.  Do  you  say  that  fourth  class  men  are  inclined  to  display  a  bad 
spirit  in  obeying  the  orders  of  the  tactical  or  the  cadet  officers  in  law- 
ful authority  over  them? — ^A.  They  have  shown  it,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  give  me  an  instance  of  that  that  you  distinctly  recall 
as  to  any  given  person? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  does  appear  here  that  while  all  these  classes  are  equally  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  Government's  bounty,  that  three  classes  impu- 
dently, insolently,  and  arrogantly  have  established  a  code  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  others  upon  an  exact  legal  equality  with  them,  and 
they  inflict  these  exercises  and  other  burdens  upon  the  fourth  class 
men.  Do  you  know  of  any  method  by  which  this  impudence,  inso- 
lence, and  arrogance  can  be  curbed? — ^A.  I  do  not,  of  course,  look  at 
it  as  iinpudence  and  arro^nce  in  answering  the  question. 

Q.  Where  did  you  derive  your  right,  sir,  as  the  beneficiary  of  this 
Government's  bounty  to  override  the  rules  and  regulations  made  for  the 
government  of  this  Academy,  except  from  your  assumption? — ^A.  I 
derive  my  right  to  do  what  hazing  I  do  from  custom. 

Q.  From  custom? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  An  unlawful  and  illegal  custom  forbidden  by  the  rules  of  this 
Academy? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you,  while  defying  the  authority  of  the  Government  while 
you  are  the  beneficiary  oi  its  bounty,  do  not  think  you  are  impudent, 
or  arrogant,  or  conceited,  or  need  anything  to  redress  that  trouble? — 
A.  I  don't  wish  to  say  anything  about  my  own  characteristics. 

Q.  Your  upper  classes  have  no  feeling  that  that  is  arrogant,  or  con- 
ceited, or  impudent? — A.  That  what  is,  sir? 

Q.  For  these  classes,  while  beneficiaries  of  the  Government's 
bounty,  to  insult  and  defy  the  regulations  and  rules  for  the  govern- 
ment OI  this  Academy  ?— A.  I  do  not  think  it  is  impudent  or  arrogant 
in  a  good  many  cases  to  break  regulations. 

Q.  You  do  not? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  presume,  then,  that  if  you  should  become  an  officer  in  the 
United  States  Army,  that  you  would  still  deem  it  your  privilege  to 
override  the  laws  of  your  country  when  you  might  think  your  wisdom 
greater  than  that  of  the  law-making  power? — ^A.  I  may  have  a  great 
many  different  views  then,  and  may  be  guided  by  those  who  have  had 
more  experience  than  I  have. 

Q.  But  you  decline  to  be  guided  by  your  superiors  now  in  these 
matters  while  accepting  your  country's  bounty? — ^A.  If  breaking 
regulations  is  declining  to  submit  to  the  orders  of  my  superiors,  1 
would  have  to  admit  so,  because  I  do  break  regulations. 

Q.  And  willfully  break  them? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  still  you  think  the  fourth  class  men  are  conceited  and  need 
to  be  corrected? — ^A.  I  don't  see  how  that  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
regulations. 

Mr.  SifTTH.  Well,  if  you  can  not  see  it^  that  is  alL 

(Witness  excused.) 
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CADET  JOSEPH  F.  BABHE8,  SWORH. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q,  Give  your  full  name  and  class. —A.   Joseph  F.  Barnes;  first 
class. 

By  Mr.  Smith: 

Q.  Mr.  Barnes,  you  were  acquainted  with  Cadet  Booz,  were  you? — 
A.  Only  as  an  upper  class  man  to  a  fourth  classman;  no  personal 
acquaintance  whatever,  sir. 

Q.  What  class  were  you  a  member  of  at  that  time? — A.  The  third 
class. 

O.  An  upper  class  man  refused  to  have  any  personal  acquaintance 
at  that  time,  and  since,  with  a  fourth  class  man  unless  he  had  been 
previously  acquainted  with  him? — A.  Unless  they  were  previously 
personally  acquainted  or  had  some  mutual  friends.  Generally  in  that 
case  the  upper  class  man  recognizes  the  fourth  class  man  and  does 
everything  he  can  to  help  him. 

Q.  Otherwise  he  refuses  to  recognize  him  as  an  equal  and  an  asso- 
ciate? — A.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  refusal,  but  he  does'ntdo  it,  he  make» 
no  advances. 

Q.  We  will  say,  declines,  then? — ^A.  There  are  no  advances  made^ 
at  ^1  between  the  members  of  the  fourth  class  and  the  upper  classes. 

Q.  And  if  a  fourth  class  man  attempted  to  associate  with  an  upper 
class  man  it  would  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  insolence? — A.  I  do  not 
think  you  won  d  call  it  an  act  of  insolence.  1  do  not  think  it  would 
be  attempted,  sir;  I  do  not  think  that  has  ever  occurred. 

Q.  That  is  such  an  enormous  act  of  insolence  that  it  has  never  been 
perpetrated? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  is  an  act  of  insolence;  it  is  a  cus- 
tom of  the  corps,  and  it  has  never  been  done  heretofore,  and  naturally 
he  would  not  want  to  break  down  the  surroundings  and  create  a  new 
precedent. 

Q.  He  would  be  regarded  as  extremely  "B.  J.,"  in  the  opinion  of 
the  corps,  if  he  attempted  to  associate  with  an  upper  class  man? — A. 
That  expresses  it  exactly,  sir. 

Q.  I  am  glad  we  have  reached  a  common  term.  You  did,  however, 
see  Mr.  Booz  around  here,  did  you? — A.  Yes,  sir;  frequently. 

Q.  Had  yvvL  seen  him  so  as  to  know  him  by  sight — 1  suppose  it  does 
not  detract  from  the  dignity  of  an  upper  class  man  to  know  him  by 
sight? — A.  It  is  something  we  have  to  do. 

Q.  You  knew  him  by  sight  before  this  conflict  with  Mr.  Keller? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

(X  Were  you  at  that  time  on  the  fighting  committee  of  your -class  ? — 
A.  tJo,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  participate  as  second  in  that  battle? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.  At  whose  instance? — A.  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Keller. 

Q.  The  seconds,  then,  of  the  third  class  man  are  selected  by  the  man 
himself  and  not  by  the  committee  or  the  president  ? — ^A.  It  rests  entirely 
with  the  principals  of  the  fight. 

Q.  You  went  out  to  the  scene  of  this  conflict  at  Fort  Putnam? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  went  first?  Mr.  Keller  and  his  associates,  or  Mr.  Booz 
and  his  associates? — ^A.  We  went  in  detachments,  so  as  to  not  attract 
attention. 
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Q.  Who  went  with  you,  if  any  one? — A.  I  think  I  went  with  Mr. 
Keller.  I  know  1  collected  a  good  many  of  the  materials  necessary 
for  the  fight,  and  my  clothes,  and  I  think  I 

Q.  In  mese  fights  the  participants  strip  naked  to  the  waist,  do  they 
not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  do  not  wear  any  gloves? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  wear  a  pair  of" trousers  or  tights,  do  they  not? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  a  pair  of  rubber-soled  shoes,  do  they  not? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
generally:  not  always. 

Q.  Ana  that  is  all  the  paraphernalia  for  one  of  these  Westpoint 
battles,  is  it  not? — A.  Not  always. 

Q.  What  else? — A.  In  case  or  accidents  the  seconds  come  provided 
to  give  them  assistance.  They  bring  sponges,  and  liniments,  and 
things  of  that  sort. 

Q.  Liquor? — ^A.  No,  sir;  not  in  this  case,  at  least. 

Q.  What  kind  of  liniment? — A.  Pond's  Extract  and,  I  suppose, 
some  others. 

Q.  Where  do  you  get  receipts  for  liniment  for  these  fights? — A.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  a  matter  of  much  consideration  on  our  part.  We 
take  what  we  have,  or  what  we  thiilk  is  a  good  liniment^j)ossibly 
what  is  used  at  the  hospital  here  and  used  in  the  case  of  injury  in  foot- 
ball games,  and  so  on. 

Q.  Do  thev  demand  it  from  the  surgeon? — A.  I  don't  know  whether 
they  did  in  this  case. 

Q.  Is  that  the  way  generally  ? — A.  Yes;  if  a  person  goes  to  the  hos- 
pital and  gives  the  reason  for  wanting  it  he  will  be  given  it. 

Q.  Then  does  he  take  what  he  needs  for  himself  or  does  he  take  it 
for  somebody  else?  How  did  you  do? — A.  I  did  not  make  any  state- 
ment as  to  how  the  liniment  came  into  my  possession. 

Q.  When  they  want  it  for  a  fight,  do  they  take  some  that  has  been 
left? — A.  I  don't  suppose  they  would  hesitate  to  use  that. 

Q.  Do  they  go  to  the  surgeon  and  represent  to  him  that  they  have 
some  need  for  the  liniment? — A.  I  can  not  state  that;  but  they  do  not 
obtain  it  under  any  false  pretenses  at  all,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  supposed.  Now,  what  else  did  you  have  to  take 
out  there? — A.  A  good  many  towels  and  sponges. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  these  towels  and  sponges? — A.  There  are 'a 
good  many  in  the  corps,  and  I  collected  them  from  the  upper  class  men. 

Q.  These  upper  class  men,  of  course,  knew  what  was  going  on? — 
A.  They  prowubly  knew  there  was  a  fight  going  on.  It  is  one  of  the 
signs,  ii  a  man  goes  around  and  collects  anything  of  that  kind,  but 
they  did  not  know  who  the  principals  were,  I  am  sure.  Things  like 
that  are  kept  very  quiet  and  nobody  knows  anything  about  it  until 
the  fight  is  over. 

Q.  When  you  go  to  a  fight  of  this  kind  and  get  these  towels  covered 
with  blood,  in  wlmt  way  do  you  prevent  them  coming  to  the  attention 
of  the  laundry  ? — A.  I  have  never  taken  any  precaution. 

Q.  You  just  send  them  in  covered  with  blood? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  And  there  is  no  complaint  made  about  that? — ^A.  I  nave  never 
heard  of  any  complaint  made. 

Q.  You  say  when  a  collection  is  thus  made  of  towels  it  is  generally 
understood  what  its  general  purpose  is? — A.  I  imagine  every  man  in 
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the  corps  realizes  what  it  is  for  if  somebody  goes  around  borrowing 
towels;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  the  knowledge  that  there  is  a  fight,  at  least  between  some- 
body, is  pretty  generally  known  throughout  the  corps  even  before  it 
takes  plsice? — ^A.  It  is  if  you  go  around  collecting  towels,  but  we  do 
not  require  more  than  half  a  dozen  at  the  most,  and  generally  the  sec- 
onds in  the  fight  can  furnish  that  many;  and  so  it  does  not  become 
generally  known. 

Q.  Do  you  have  such  an  allowance  of  extra  towels  that  you  can 

?)are  your  towels  from  your  own  use  for  this  purpose? — ^A.  les,  sir; 
supTOse  we  can. 

Q.  You  have  more  tiian  is  absolutely  necessary,  I  infer? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  How  many  toweb  are  allowed  at  a  time  to  each  room;  is  there 
any  limit  upon  that? — ^A.  There  is  a  limit  that  you  can  draw  from  the 
cadet  store;  but  there  is  no  limit  on  the  niunber  you  can  bring  with 
you  when  you  come. 

Q.  So  a  cadet  may  have  a  considerable  number? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Whenever  a  requisition  is  turned  in  you  have  to  state  the  number  of 
towels  you  have  and  if  you  have  the  limit  allowed  you  already  you  are 
not  allowed  to  draw  any  more. 

Q.  You  have  a  considerable  number  on  hand  in  your  barracks  and 
in  your  tent  at  all  times? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  say  that  I  do;  some 
of  us  do. 

Q.  When  you  got  to  Fort  Putnam  were  those  other  parties  there? — 
A.  Some  of  them  were  there;  I  can  not  state  all  were  there. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Booz  there? — A.  I  could  not  state  surely  whether  he 
was  or  not    That  has  been  two  years  ago. 

Q.  I  realize  you  may  have  forgotten  some  of  the  details. — A.  I  have 
fo^otten  whether  that  party  had  arrived  on  the  scene  or  not. 

Q.  And  of  course  you  do  not  remember  whether  his  seconds  had 
arrived? — ^A.  I  know  some  of  the  other  party  had. 

Q.  And  of  course  you  do  not  include  the  sentinels  as  the  other 
party,  because  they  were  fourth  class  men? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were 
of  our  class. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  when  you  got  there — ^what  did  vou  do  first? — 
A.  The  ground  for  the  fight  was  not  well  adapted  for  fighting  of  that 
kind;  it  slopes,  and  there  are  a  ^eat  many  rocks  and  stones  up  there. 
We  endeavored  to  make  it  as  fair  as  possible,  and  removed  the  stones 
as  far  as  possible  to  prevent  any  accident,  and  then  we  stationed  senti- 
nels aroimd. 

Q.  Had  fights  been  held  there  before? — ^A.  I  think  so;  but  I  do  not 
know  the  exact  grounds.  This  was  the  first  one  I  had  participated  in 
there. 

Q.  Had  there  been  fights  at  this  particular  point? — ^A.  I  can  not 
state. 

Q.  You  have  no  knowledge  upon  that? — A.  1  have  no  knowledge 
upon  that,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  long  were  you  there  before  the  fight  began,  and  about 
how  long  were  you  tEere  altogether? — A.  My  recollection  of  the  fight 
is  that  it  lasted  three  rounds,  xhat  is,  Mr.  Booz  stopped  fighting  in  the 
middle  of  the  third  round.  1  know  that  that  is  different  from  fiie  way 
it  is  reported  by  the  other  cadets,  but  that  is  my  recollection  of  the 
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affair.  It  was  on  Saturday  afternoon.  We  went  out  after  dinner,  I 
think,  and  altogether  we  staid  out  about  an  hour.  Certainly  not 
longer  than  that. 

Q.  You  may  describe  that  fight  from  start  to  finish^ust  as  you 
remember  it. — ^A.  I  was  requested  to  accompany  Mr.  Keller  in  the 
capacity  of  a  second,  as  I  have  said,  and  I  provided  all  the^  things 
that  could  possibly  be  of  any  assistance  to  him  in  the  fight.  We  chose 
the  ground,  selected  it  for  him,  and,  I  think,  we  tossed  for  comers. 
There  is  always  some  way  of  determining  corners — either  tossing  up  for 
it  or  selecting  a  number  and  drawing.  We  selected  corners  in  one  of 
those  ways.  The  referee  was  Mr.  Heidt,  president  of  the  first  class 
at  that  time;  the  timekeeper  was  Mr.  Spalding,  of  the  third  class. 
It  is  generally  customary  to  select  first  class  men  in  both  of  those 
capacities,  but  Cadet  Rhea,  who  was  to  act,  was  on  guard,  and  could 
not  act  as  timekeeper.  Mr.  Keller  and  Mr.  Booz  were  about  evenly 
matched  as  regards  reach,  weight,  and  height. 

Q.  How  dia  you  go  out  there;  did  you  walk? — A.  Yes,  sir;  we 
walked  out. 

Q.  What  route  did  you  take,  if  you  know?  What  is  the  ordinary 
driveway  that  runs  up  to  Fort  Putnam? — A.  I  think  we  crossed  be- 
hind the  cadet  store  and  went  up  that  road  leading  to  the  observatory. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Booz  went  up  that  road? — A.  No, 
sir:  I  do  not. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  practical  route  to  get  up  there? — ^A.  There 
are  several  ways  to  arrive  at  the  road  lei^ine  to  the  observatory. 
You  can  go  up  by  the  oflSicers'  quarters,  and  oack  of  that;  but  ne 
probably  followed  our  route. 

Q.  Fort  Putnam  is  about  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  camp,  is  it 
not? — A.  I  should  say  so. 

Q.  And  whatever  route  one  pursues  is  up  a  steep  incline? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

.  Q.  And  what  is  the  distance? — ^A.  I  could  not  state.  I  have  only 
been  to  Fort  Putnam,  I  think,  twice  since  I  have  been  in  the  corps, 
besides  this  time  of  the  fight.  I  don't  know  how  far  it  is,  but  as  to 
the  steep  ascent,  after  it  begins,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  there  is 
only  one  practicable  road  wnich  could  be  taken. 

Q.  And  that  is  steep? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  quite  steep. 

Q.  Until  you  have  risen  about  300  feet? — A.  It  is  not  very  steep, 
because  I  have  heard  of  girls  walking  up  it  three  times  in  one  day.  1 
don't  think  it  is  very  much  of  a  physical  exertion. 

Q.  That  is  hearsay  about  girls  having  walked  up  it  three  times  a 
day? — A.  No,  sir;  I  know  it  to  be  an  actual  fact  I  have  said  that  I 
have  been  up  there  only  twice. 

Q.  You  may  now  proceedfwv^ith  the  description  of  the  fight — ^A.  The 
first  round,  as  I  remember  it,  was  very  even.  In  fact  1  thought  that 
Mr.  Booz  had  slightly  the  best  of  it.  Neither  of  them  knew  anything 
about  boxing,  and  when  he  came  back  to  his  comer  Mr.  Brown,  L., 
and  I  were  quite  anxious  about  the  outcome  of  the  fight. 

Q.  You  just  wanted  a  fair  fight,  it  made  no  difference  to  you  how  it 
terminated? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it  did. 

Q.  How  so? — ^A.  Because  I  wanted  to  see  the  fight  go  to  the  first 
classman. 

Q.  That  is  always  so? — ^A..  Yes,  sir;  the  fight  is  regarded  at  the 
Academy  as  a  punitive  measure,  sir. 
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Q.  Go  ahead. — A.  When  Cadet  Booz  was  hit  he  exhibited  signs  of 
cowardice  and  seemed  to  lose  his  nerve. 

Q.  What  were  those  signs? — A.  He  would  turn  his  back  and  run 
around  the  ring,  and  when  his  seconds  entered  the  ring  and  told  him 
he  was  not  playing  the  part  of  a  man,  the  referee  cautioned  them  that 
under  the  rules  they  could  not  do  that,  and  that  if  they  did  it  again  he 
would  have  to  ^ve  the  fight  to  the  upper  class  man.  Not  only  would 
he  run  around  m  that  way,  but  when  Mr.  Keller  would  lead  Mr.  Booz 
would  drop  his  hands  and  run — that  is,  even  after  his  seconds  cautioned 
him  and  told  him  to  stand  up.  Mr.  Keller  in  the  second  round  did 
not  hit  him  very  much,  because  Mr.  Booz's  hands  were  nearly  always 
down.  At  the  completion  of  the  second  round  I  told  him  he  was  com- 
pletely justified,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Booz  kept  dropping  his  guard,  in 
nitting  him  and  putting  him  out.  Most  of  the  blows  thereafter  were 
on  Mr.  Booz's  back,  and  I  can  confidently  state  that  he  did  not  receive 
any  knockout  blow. 

Q.  That  is  your  opinion? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  is  so  because  while 
lying  on  the  ground  he  would  say,  "  I  can  not  fight  anjr  more;  I  con- 
sider Keller  my  superior,  and  there  is  no  use  in  continuing  the  fight." 
Those  are  almost  his  exact  words. 

Q.  Is  that  the  general  description  of  the  fight,  as  far  as  you  care  to 
go? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  a  general  description  of  it. 

Q.  When  the  fight  began  Mr.  Booz  was  the  aggressor? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  should  say  so. 

Q.  At  the  commencement  of  the  fight? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  succeeded  in  landing  some  blows,  did  he  not,  upon  the 
shoulder  of  Mr.  Keller? — ^A.  Purely  at  random  and  not  hard  enough 
to  amount  to  anything. 

Q.  But  they  land^  on  the  shoulder? — ^A.  On  the  body  of  Mr. 
Keller. 

Q.  You  say  they  did  not  land  on  the  shoulder? — ^A.  I  make  it  more 
general. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  accurately  whether  they  were  on  the 
shoulder  or  not? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  they  were  not  effective? — ^A.  No,  sir;  they  didn't  have  any 
efifect  on  Mr.  Keller.     I  could  see  that. 

Q.  They  were  full  blows? — A.  The  man  didn^t  know  anything  about 
fighting;  he  may  have  had  his  hands  open.  They  left  red  welts  or 
marks  on  Mr.  Keller's  body. 

Q.  But  he  got  in  fair  and  full  blows? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  first 
round. 

Q.  And  they  were  practically  without  effect  on  Mr.  Keller? — A 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  that  continue? — A.  What? 

Q.  Mr.  Booz  acting  as  the  aggressor? — A.  At  the  completion  of  the 
first  round  I  thought  the  fight  was  anybody's  fight;  I  was  quite  anxious 
about  the  outcome. 

Q.  In  that  respect  your  recollection  is  also  different  from  the  other 
witnesses  in  that  they  think  it  only  lasted  two  rounds? — A.  They 
think  a  round  and  a  half,  and  they  thmk  the  man  was  cut  over  the  eye 
in  the  first  round. 

Q.  Now,  then,  in  the  second  round  at  the  outset^  who  was  the 
aggressor? — ^A.  I  think  Mr.  Booz  came  up  smiling,  sir,  and,  as  well 
as  1  recollect,  he  fought  like  any  other  fight  that  is  carried  on  here, 
until  he  received  this  cut  over  the  eye. 
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And  about  what  time  in  tiie  round  was  it? — ^A.  The  early  part 
e  second  round. 

Q.  Did  he  get  struck  in  both  eyes? — ^A.  If  he  got  struck  in  the 
right  eye  it  did  not  have  any  effectr--«t  least  it  did  not  close  it  or  any- 
thing like  that.  He  was  cut  over  the  left  eye,  and  the  blood  came 
down  and  I  suppose  it  blinded  him. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  he  did  not  get  cut  under  that  eye? — A.  I  am  sure 
of  it  because  the  blood  came  down  into  his  eye. 

Q.  In  that  respect  your  recollection  differs  from  the  recollection  of 
some  of  the  other  witnesses? — ^A.  I  am  stating  it  as  I  recall  it. 

Q.  Yes,  that  is  what  I  want — ^your  recollection.  You  can  not  be 
sure  that  the  eye  that  was  not  cut  did  not  turn  more  or  less  black? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  can  not  be  certain. 

Q.  Did  you  see  that  Mr.  Booz  was  bruised  on  his  shoulder  and 
back? — A.  Yes,  sir.  A  majority  of  the  blows  after  the  first  round 
landed  on  his  back. 

Q.  And  they  bruised  him  there?  Thev  were  so  far  effective  as  to 
bruise  him  ? — A.  They  left  red  marks.  It  takes  some  time  for  them 
to  become  black,  you  know,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  they  do  not  become  black  right  away? — A.  The  blood 
does  not  become  aiscolored  until  some  time  afterwaids.  He  was  hit 
there,  and  the  blows  were  of  suflSicient  force  to  bruise  his  shoulder. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  before  he  went  down  the  last  time,  he  was 
struck  in  the  stomach  just  about  the  belt? — A.  I  do  not  recall  that. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  recall  that  such  a  blow  was  not  given,  do  you? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Mr.  Keller  states  that  such  a  blow  was  given,  and  you  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  it,  have  you  ? — A.  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it. 

Q.  You  would  not  say  that  is  not  so? — A.  I  can  state  positively  that 
he  Iftid  down  without  any  blow  in  the  stomach. 

Q.  It  is  not  unknown,  even  in  the  prize  ring,  is  it^  for  a  man  to  go 
down  in  order  to  avoid  punishment? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  perfectly  allow- 
able to  go  down,  to  rest. 

Q.  So,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  that  was  notasi^  of  cowardice, 
that  was  perfectly  legitimate? — ^A.  But  it  is  not  legitimate  to  allow  a 
man's  seconds  to  come  into  the  ring  and  urge  him  to  continue,  and  for 
the  man  to  show  signs  of  cowardice. 

Q.  If  you  will  confine  yourself  to  telling  us  what  the  signs  are,  and 
not  simply  saying  "si^ns  of  cowardice,"  we  will  like  it  better. — A. 
The  signs  were  that  his  seconds  were  trying — ^it  was  evident  what 
they  were  trying  to  do. 

(^.  The  time  was  not  up? — A.  No,  sir.  But  it  was  an  act  of  cow- 
ardice in  Mr.  Booz,  as  evidenced  from  the  way  the  seconds  were 
behaving. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  man  Booz  only  had  2i  inches  of  chest 
eiqpansion.    That  is  far  below  normal.    He  had  climbed  this  mountain, 

300  feet  in  height A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  the  height  of 

the  mountain;  I  have  heard  it  stated-^ 

Q.  He  would  naturally  be  exhausted  in  his  wind  much  earlier  than 
a  man  with  a  larger  chest  expansion  or  chest  development? — A.  But 
he  could  not  possibly  be  exhausted  at  the  time  the  fight  began  because 
it  did  not  take  place  right  away.  There  were  a  great  many  prelimi- 
naries that  were  sfone  through  with  first. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whe^er  he  was  there  during  the  preliminaries 
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or  not! — A.  No,  but  there  are  a  CTeat  many  preliminaries.  He  had 
to  strip  and  a  coin  had  to  be  tossed  for  the  comers,  and  a  lot  of  other 
things. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  a  man  that  only  had  2i  inches  of  chest  expan- 
sion would  necessarily  recover  from  that  trip  up  the  mountain  in  a 
few  minutes? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about 

Q.  Of  course  you  do  not  know  anything  about  how  a  man  would  be 
with  tJiat  chest  expansion? — A.  I  haven't  a  very  large  expansion 
myself,  but  I  know  I  didn't  feel  the  effects  of  it. 

Q.  You  had  been  under  instruction  for  a  year  in  the  gymnasium  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  how  much  is  your  expansion? — A.  I  don't  know;  I  don't 
think  it  is  very  much  more  than  that. 

Q.  You  know  that  is  extraordinarily  low? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  imagine 
it  is  very  low. 

Q.  You  know  that  4  and  5  inches  is  a  very  conmion  expansion  and  far 
above  that  is  nonnal? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  ^ess  it  is. 

Q.  It  was  your  judgment,  however,  based  upon  what  you  saw,  that 
he  was  not  exhausted? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  I  can  state  that  the  men  present 
at  the  fight  would  not  have  allowed  a  man  to  start  with  any  disadvan- 
tage of  that  kind,  and  his  seconds,  if  he  had  been  exhausted,  would 
have  noticed  it 

Q.  Do  you  say  you  know  how  to  tell  when  a  man  is  exhausted? — ^A. 
Yes;  1  can  tell  when  a  man  is  exhausted 

Q.  You  mean  totally  exhausted. — ^A.  Not  totally,  but  sufficiently  to 
affect  his  fighting  ability. 

Q.  You  say  you  can  tell  whether  a  man  is  exhausted  sufficiently  so 
as  to  make  it  unfair  for  him  to  enter  the  ring  at  that  time? — A.  If  he 
didn't  tell  me  that  he  was  exhausted  there  was  no  act  of  omission  on 
mv  part.  It  was  due  for  him  to  tell  his  seconds  and  his  seconds  to 
tell  us  if  he  was  exhausted. 

Q.  I  am  simply  questioning  your  ability  to  tell  how  weary  he  was 
when  he  got  to  the  top  of  the  mountain. — A.  I  do  not  pretend  to  tell 
that,  but  I  sa^  that  when  the  fight  started  he  was  able  to  fight. 

Q.  What  tune  of  day  was  this? — A.  After  dinner. 

Q.  On  an  August  day  with  the  sun  shining? — ^A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  And  you  think  that  a  man  with  2i  inches  of  chest  expansion, 
after  climbing  ttiat  mountain  over  300  feet  high  on  an  August  day 
with  the  sun  shining,  would  not  be  in  any  measure  exhausted  a  few 
minutes  after  be  got  to  the  top  of  it? — A.  I  don't  think  I  stated 
that,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that? — A.  He  probably  would  feel  a  little  tired 
and  hot  and  would  like  to  rest     He  got  that  opportunity  to  rest. 

Q.  How  long? — A.  I  can  not  state  exactly  now  long.  I  think  I 
would  be  perfectly  safe  to  say  that  he  had  ten  or  fifteen  minutes'  rest 
That  is  only  my  judgment  from  the  length  of  time  it  takes  to  arrange 
preliminary  affai  rs. 

Q.  Mr.  Keller  had  had  an  entire  year's  training  here,  if  not  in  box- 
ing, in  athletic  exercises? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Keller  was  picked  out  by  your  fighting  committee  because 
he  was  the  best  man  in  your  class  of  Mr.  Booz's  height  and  size,  was 
he  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  a  man  of  apparent  good  chest  development,  was  he  not? — 
A.  He  was  a  very  fine  physical  specimen;  yes,  sir. 
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Q.  You  saw  with  your  own  eyes  that  Booz  was  narrow-chested,  did 
vou  not? — ^A.  I  do  not  recall  the  circumstances  at  all.  I  know  his 
neight,  and  he  appeared  to  have  muscle,  and  appeared  to  be  a  well- 
buiit  and  well  set  up  man. 

Q.  You  know  Booz  had  a  very  narrow  chest? — A.  I  know  he  was 
very  round-shouldered.  I  never  saw  him  try  to  expand  his  chest. 
I  know  some  men  that  have  good  chest  development  are  round- 
shouldered.  I  know  some  of  the  best  long-distance  runners  are  round- 
shouldered. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  are  good  runners  because  they  are  round- 
shouldered? — ^A.  No,  sir;  but  mey  can  be  good  runners  and  round- 
shouldered  at  the  same  time. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  two  go  together?— A.  I  do  not  think  so;  no,sir. 

Q.  Would  not  the  same  man  so  trained  as  to  throw  back  his  chest 
have  better  wind? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  man  had  not  had  the  training  of  that  character? — A.  He 
had  not  had  it  here. 

Q.  You  had  no  reason  to  think  he  had  had  it  anywhere  else? — A.  I 
don't  know  about  his  previous  training. 

Q.  Now,  this  man  Keller  was  picked  out  by  your  class  fighting  com- 
mittee because  they  thought  he  could  whip  this  man  ^oz,  was  he 
not? — ^A.  No,  sir;  he  was  picked  out  to  punish  this  man  Booz. 

Q.  It  is  not  to  have  a  fair  fight,  but  to  punish  a  fourth  class  man, 
then,  that  such  a  fight  is  arranged? — A.  He  was  called  out  to  be  pun- 
ished. The  fourth  class  man  is  given  a  fair  show  and  everything  of 
that  kind. 

Q.  It  is  not  the  intention  that  he  shall  win,  though  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  is  it  the  intention  to  pit  him  against  a  man  who  is  in  all 
respects  his  equal? — A.  Yes,  it  is. 

Q.  It  is? — A.  Yes;  I  should  say  so. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  a  man  with  the  same  development  and  of 
the  same  size  and  weight,  with  a  year's  athletic  training,  is  substan- 
tially certain  to  whip  a  man  who  luis  not  had  any  such  training? — A. 
No.  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  in  these  fights  the  third  class  man  whips  the 
fourth  class  man  in  five  cases  out  of  six? — A.  He  does  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  but  this  past  year  the  majority  of  fights  in  the  present  third 
class,  1  think,  have  gone  to  members  of  the  fourth  class. 

Q.  You  do?  Was  there  a  fight  between  Mr.  Phipps  and  Mr. 
Butler? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  that  fight  go? — A.  The  fight  went  to  the  third  class 
man. 

Q.  Who  was  the  third  class  man  ? — ^A.  Mr.  Phipps,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  a  fight  between  Mr.  Blair  and  Mr.  Alley? — A.  Not 
that  I  heard  of. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  one  between  Mr.  Colley  and  Mr.  Shingles? — ^A, 
No.  sir;  I  nave  not  heard  of  that. 

Q.   1  ou  simply  do  not  know  of  it? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  of  it 

Q.  Was  there  a  fight  between  Mr.  Boyd  and  Mr.  Ames? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Who  won?— A.  Mr.  Boyd. 

Q.  To  which  class  did  he  belong? — A.  He  was  a  third  class  man. 

Q.  Was  there  a  %ht  between  Mr.  Cbme  and  Mr.  Armstrong? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Who  won  ? — A.  The  fight  was  a  draw,  but  Mr.  Grame  was  decid- 
edly whipped.     He  was  not  knocked  out,  but  he  was  decidedly  worsted. 

Q.  That  judgment  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  award? — A.  Mr. 
Grame  had  to  go  to  the  hospital. 

O.  Why  didn't  they  knock  him  out? — ^A.  Because  we  had  to  get 
bacK  to  camp  to  reveille. 

Q.  Your  man  was  not  whipped,  but  you  think  he  would  have  been  ? — 
A.  1  consider  that  that  ought  to  go  to  the  fourth  class. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  fight,  then,  that  the  fourth  class  won,  and  that 
was  one  that  was  declared  a  draw  by  the  referee? — A.  No,  sir;  there 
was  a  fight  between  Mr.  Colley  and  Mr.  Dockery,  and  the  fight  went 
to  Mr.  Colley,  who  was  a  fourth  class  man.  Besides  that  there  was  a 
fight  between  Mr.  Colley  and  Mr.  Singles. 

Q.  The  reporter  gave  it  to  me  Shingles.  I  suppose  that  is  the 
Singles  to  which  you  refer? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  so.  Mr.  Shingle 
is  in  the  first  class,  and  I  am  very  sure  that  sucn  a  fight  did  not  occur. 
Mr.  Singles  is  in  tne  fourth  class,  and  Mr.  Colley  is  in  the  third  class 
at  the  present  time. 

3.  How  about  this  Colley-Dockery  fight  in  the  same  year;  you 
Mr.  Colley  was  a  fourth  class  man? — A.  Mr.  Colley  and  Mr. 
Dockery  fought,  I  think,  last  winter. 

Q.  xou  mean,  then,  it  occurred  in  the  academic  year  1899-1900? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Colley  was  then  a  fourth  class  man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Singles  was  a  third  class  man  ? — ^A.  He  was  a  fourth  class 
man. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Colley  was  a  third  class  man  at  the  time  of  that  fight? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Singles  won? — ^A.  That  fight  was  also  declared  a  draw, 
but  .throughout  the  entire  fight  the  third  class  man  got  the  most  pun- 
ishment. 

Q.  Why  was  that  declared  a  draw? — A.  Because  Mr.  Singles  broke 
his  thumb  and  could  not  continue;  but  up  to  that  time  he  had  all  the 
advantage  and  the  third  class  man  received  all  the  punishment. 

Q.  It  was  declared  off  on  account  of  the  fourth  class  man  breaking 
his  thumb? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  in  the  Collev-Dockery  fight,  how  did  it  come  out? — A.  It 
came  out  tnat  the  fourth  class  man  knocked  out  the  third  class  man. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  fight  that  you  can  remember,  then,  where  the 
fourth  class  man,  in  the  last  two  years,  actually  was  awarded  the  vic- 
torv? — ^A.  You  say,  in  the  last  two  years? 

Q.  That  is,  a  year  ago— that  is,  the  year  1899-1900.  That  is  the 
reason  I  said  '*in  the  lEist  two  years."  You  first  told  me  it  was  this 
year. — A.  When  I  make  this  statement,  I  think  when  a  third  class 
man  receives  all  the  punishment,  and  only  some  technicality  prevents 
the  fight  being  awarded  to  the  fourth  class  man,  that  it  is  fiardly  fair 
to  say  that  the  fight  goes  to  the  upper  class  man.  I  think  it  is  aecid- 
edly  a  fourth  class  man's  fight.  That  is  the  way  they  regard  it  in  the 
corps. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact;,  you  started  out  with  the  proposition  that  in 
the  last  year  the  fourth  class  men  had  won  the  most  of  the  fights,  and, 
come  to  find  out,  out  of  the  eleven  fights  you  have  only  one  fourth 
class  man  who  has  been  awarded  the  victory  ? — A.  Well,  I  have  one 
man  awarded  the  victory,  but  there  were  other  fights 
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Q.  Which  were  draws? — ^A.  But  the  fourth  class  men  virtually  won 
them;  it  was  considered  that  way. 

Q.  Is  that  the  practice — when  the  fourth  class  man  has  the  fight  won 
it  is  declared  a  draw  under  your  system? — A.  No,  sir;  it  is  absolutely 
fair  in  the  matter  of  calling  time  and  everything  else;  each  man  has  a 
fair  show. 

Q.  You  are  not  certain  now,  after  this  review  of  these  battles,  that 
a  majority  of  these  fights  have  been  won  by  fourth  class  men,  are 
you? — A.  The  reason  1  made  that  statement  is  I  was  not  present  dur- 
ing the  last  encampment,  but  the  third  class  men  have  been  peculiarly 
uiSortunate  in  their  fights  this  year,  and  I  was  under  the  impression 
that  they  had  lost  the  majority;  and  if  the  decisions  had  not  been  against 
them,  at  least  they  had  been  very  unsuccessful. 

Q.  They  had  been  peculiarly  unsuccessful,  and  in  one  fight  out  of 
all  these  eleven  fights  the  decision  went  to  the  fourth  class  man? — ^A. 
Have  eleven  ^hts  been  fought  in  the  same  year? 

Q.  Not  withm  the  last  year,  but  within  the  period  covered  by  this 
Dockery-Colley  fight,  which  you  said  was  the  fight  you  relied  on.  And 
that  is  more  than  usually  successful  for  the  fourth  lass  men? — ^A.  I 
think  they  have  been  more  than  usually  successful  in  the  past  year; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  satisfactory  to  me  if  it  is  to  you.  Now,  in  the  face  of 
this  record,  which  shows  that  ordinarily  the  third  class  man  wins  in 
every  five  out  of  six  fights,  if  not  as  many  as  nine  out  of  ten,  you  still 
insist  that  this  is  an  entirely  fair  procedure  according  to  tJie  standard 
at  Westpoint? — A.  All  circumstances  regarding  the  fight  are  con- 
ducted with  fairness. 

Q.  I  do  not  mean  circumstances  regarding  the  fight,  I  mean  having 
the  fighting? — A.  As  you  say,  sir,  we  generally  win  the  fights. 

Q.  And  intend  to? — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  intend  to  when  we  call  a  man 
out. 

Q.  You  issue  the  challenge? — ^A.  It  is  a  class  action. 

Q.  Your  class  issues  a  challenge  and  is  so  successful  in  picking  out 
winners  that  it  wins  from  five  out  of  six  to  nine  out  of  ten  fights,  and 
still  you  think  that  is  fair,  according  to  the  Westpoint  code? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  do  think  it  is  fair  under  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is 
done,  and  there  is  no  other  way  in  which  it  could  be  carried  out. 

Q.  The  reason  whj  it  is  done  is  because  the  fourth  class  man  has 
refused  to  obey  the  illegal  and  unlawful  mandates  of  the  upper  class 
man? — A.  It  is  partly,  not  entirely. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  outside  of  that? — ^A.  It  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary if  we  abolish  hazing,  as  our  class  has  done,  that  we  should  have 
some  hold  over  the  fourtn  class  men  in  order  to  maintain  the  differ- 
ence between  the  classes. 

Q.  Which  difference  is  illegal? — A.  It  isn't  considered  illegal. 

Q.  That  is,  in  order  to  maintain  your  illegal  supremacv  over  the 
fourth  class,  it  is  necessary  that  you  organize  a  system  of  pugilistic 
encounter  in  which,  by  your  system,  you  always,  or  substantially  al- 
ways, overmatch  the  younger  and  weaker  man;  and  then  you  call  it 
fair? — ^A.  Our  svstem,  I  realize,  is  in  contravention  to  the  regulations 
established  for  the  government  of  the  Academy;  but  it  has  been  fol- 
lowed, and  is  followed,  on  account  of  the  good  that  the  men  in  the 
corps  consider  grows  out  of  it. 

Q.  What  is  that  good? — ^A.  It  makes  the  fourth  class  man  a  great 
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deal  more  self-reliant  and  makes  him  realize  his  position.  The  term 
^^ taking  the  oonceit  out  of  him"  has  been  applied,  and  that  really 
descril]«s  it  in  a  large  measure.  The  fourth  class  man  comes  here  and 
considers  he  is  something,  and  he  realizes  after  he  has  been  here  a 
while  that  he  is  not. 

Q.  Has  he  that  impression  half  as  much  as  the  upper  class  man  f — A. 
Yes;  I  think  decidedly  more  than  the  upper  class  man.  I  think  every 
cadet  in  the  Academy  realizes  just  about  how  much  a  man  he  is,  or  he 
learns  it. 

Q. — ^Did  you  ever  hear  a  fourth  class  man  displaying  so  much  con- 
ceit as  the  upper  class  man  does,  inasmuch  as  the  upper  class  man  is 
here  as  a  beneficiary  of  this  Government's  bounty  and  sets  up  his  judg- 
ment against  the  law  of  the  land  and  his  superior  and  older  officers  as 
to  the  proper  discipline  in  this  Academy? — ^A.  That  is  the  only  place 
where  we  do  show  our  conceit,  as  you  choose  to  call  it.  It  does  not 
arise  from  conceit  or  from  the  met  we  know  better  than,  or  our 
judgment  is  better  than  that  of  the  officers  and  the  men  who  make  the 
r^ulations  for  this  Academy;  but  we  think  we  know  what  is  good  for 
the  corps  and  what  are  the  traditions  of  the  corps. 

C^.  Do  you  say  fist  fights  like  these  have  been  traditions  of  the  corps 
until  within  the  past  few  years? — ^A.  I  have  beard  men  say  that  they 
did  not  occur  in  the  seventies. 

Q.  Don't  you  -know  that  thev  did  not  occur  until  within  the  last  ten 
or  twelve  vears,  and  in  the  place  of  that  being  the  tradition  of  the 
Academy  that  you  young  men  here  have  built  up  that  system? — A.  It 
doesn't  apply  to  the  cadets  at  present  here. 

Q.  But  you  have  increased  the  system? — A.  I  don't  think  we  have; 
I  have  no  statistics  on  that;  I  didn't  know  the  condition  of  the  Academy 
before  I  arrived  here;  but  I  don't  think  more  fights  have  occurred 
during  the  presence  of  the  present  four  classes  than  did  before. 

Q.  Immediately  before,  perhaps  not. — A.  I  know  from  officers  in 
the  service  that  fights  have  taken  place  here  before  the  last  few  years. 

Q.  This  kind  of  fights? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  it  has  been  done 
by  class  action  or  not;  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  recognized;  I  don't 
suppose  it  was. 

Q.  Under  your  system  of  fights  when  a  man  knows  he  is  whipped 
he  has  no  right  to  cease  fighting  until  he  is  knocked  out? — A.  It  is  not 
considered  absolutely  necessary 

Q.  He  is  a  coward  unless  he  consents  to  be  brutally  beaten  after  he 
knows  he  is  defeated? — A.  A  man  doesn't  know  he  is  defeated  until 
he  absolutely  is.     It  is  a  very  good  principle  for  a  man  to  hold  to  that. 

Q.  It  is  perhaps  as  valuable  for  a  man  to  Know  when  he  i  s  whipped. — 
A.  That  is  a  common  expression,  but  I  don't  think  very  much  of  it. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  thiuK  if  you  were  in  the  Army,  and  your  men 
were  in  such  a  situation  that  there  was  absolutely  no  hope  for  your 
escape,  it  would  still  be  your  duty  to  throw  them  against  the  enemy 
and  sacrifice  their  lives,  on  the  theory  that  you  would  not  know  when 
you  were  whipped? — A.  I  don't  consider  that  a  parallel  case  at  all. 

Q.  Oh,  you  QO  not? — A.  No,  sir.  You  are  responsible  for  the  lives 
of  your  men. 

Q.  Has  a  man  any  more  right  to  throw  away  his  own  life  than  he 
has  the  lives  of  other  people? — ^A.  Not  according  to  the  laws  of  Grod, 
but  according  to  other  kw 

Q.  But  he  has  according  to  the  code  of  Westpoint.  That  is  what 
you  mean,  is  it  not? — A.  The  code  of  many  men,  sir. 
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Q.  The  code  of  Westpoint  is  what  you  mean? — A.  The  code  of 
Westpoint  and  many  men.  I  have  been  in  fights  before  I  came  here, 
and  I  think  the  majority  of  men  will  agree  with  me  in  saying  that 
they  do  not  generally  stop  a  fight  because  they  get  a  black  eye  and 
think  they  can  not  win.  I  think  the  fact  that  they  realize  their  oppo- 
nent is  their  superior  should  not  keep  them  from  taking  part  in  the 
fight,  but  according  to  your  theory  it  seems  to  me  a  man  should  not 
en^ige  in  a  fight  unless  he  thinks  he  is  going  to  win. 

Q.  No;  you  are  wrong.  I  think  an  officer  and  a  gentleman  should 
not  engage  in  a  fight  at  all. — A.  I  think  there  are  circumstances  when 
a  man  can  not  help  fighting. 

Q.  I  simply  don't  want  you  to  get  an  erroneous  impression.  If  a 
man  is  sure  he  is  going  to  win  I  think  he  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  go 
in  at  all.  1  want  to  correct  your  impression  as  to  my  views.  They 
are  not  of  any  importance,  but  I  do  not  want  you  to  misapprehend 
them. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  anything,  Mr.  Barnes,  about  any  cadets  of  this 
Academy  being  recfuestJed  to  take  tabasco  sauce  or  tropical  sauce? — A. 
Yes,  sir.     I  know  it  is  a  practice  at  the  Academy. 

Q.  Did  you  know  about  Mr.  Booz  being  requested  to  take  it? — A. 
No.sir. 

Q.  Or  his  taking  it? — A.  Not  until  lately,  no,  sir;  where  he  was 
specially  singled  out. 

Q.  How  long,  to  your  personal  knowledge,  has  this  been  a  practice 
here,  of  greater  or  less  extent,  to  request  fourth  class  man  or  require 
fourth  class  man  to  take  tabasco  sauce? — A.  I  think  members  oi  the 
present  first  class  three  years  ago  were  required  to  take  it  when  they 
were  fourth  class  men. 

Q.  What  is  the  largest  dose  that  any  member  of  your  class,  so  far 
as  you  know,  took? — A.  I  could  not  say  that.  Generally  it  is  given 
on  a  piece  of  bread  or  in  a  spoon.  I  have  never  seen  any  given  to  a 
greater  extent  than  fifteen  drops.     I  think  that  is  the  maximum. 

Q.  How  frequently  have  you  seen  this  fifteen  drops  administered? — 
A.  I  am  just  setting  that  as  a  maximum.  I  do  no^  think  more  than 
that  has  ever  been  given,  but  I  do  not  recall  any  special  instance 

Q.  That  was  given  to  burn  the  conceit  out  of  uhe  fourth  class  man, 
was  it? — A.  No,  sir;  not  at  all. 

Q.  Has  that  been  kept  up  from  that  year  to  this? — ^A.  I  know  it  is 
a  practice  in  the  corps,  and  it  has  been  kept  up  to  this  time;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  it  has  been  conducted  every  year  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree? — A.  I  think  the  committee  is  under  a  misapprehension  as  to 
tiie  giving  of  tabasco  sauce.  It  is  not  a  common  custom,  and  I  do  not 
think  the  best  men  in  the  corps  indorse  any  such  thing. 

Q.  You  would  not  say  that  Mr.  De  Armond  was  not  a  good  man, 
would  you? — ^A.  No,  sir.     He  is  a  very  good  man. 

Q.  He  swears  that  he  gave  fifteen  drops  of  tabasco  sauce  as  a  joke. — 
A.  I  think  you  will  find  he  gave  it  when  he  was  somewhat  elated  by  his 
sense  of  responsibility  which  came  to  him  when  he  got  out  of  the  fourth 
class  and  became  a  third  class  man. 

Q.  Then  you  think  there  is  a  slightly  progressive  stage  a^nst  hazing 
among  the  students  as  they  get  older  ? — A.  I  do  not  say  entirely  against 
hazing.  I  said  I  thought  it  was  a  spirit  against  the  giving  of  taDasco 
sauce. 

Q.  That  is  an  improvement? — A.  Yes,  I  think  so;  I  think  it  is  a 
childish  performance. 
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Q.  They  get  ashamed  of  that  as  they  ^ow  older? — ^A.  I  think  so, 
I  know  for  one  that  I  thought  it  was  a  childish  performance. 

Q.  1  hope  the  process  of  improvement  will  go  on.  About  how  fre- 
quently, in  your  opinion,  has  this  been  done?  You  think  we  have  an 
exaggerated  idea  of  it — A.  It  has  never  been  administered  at  any 
table  at  which  I  have  sat  except  \?hen  I  was  a  fourth  class  man;  and  1 
do  not  recall  that  there  was  any  practice  made  of  it  then.  I  know  one 
or  two  occasions  when  dishes  were  not  on  the  table  it  was  given  to 
some  of  the  fourth  class  men  at  the  table. 

Who  was  in  conmiand  of  that  table  at  the  time? — A.  Mr.  Davis, 


R.  d 


Q.  He  is  now  out  of  the  Academy  I  assume? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  the  forms  of  exercising  had  been  in  use  down  to  the  time  of 
the  adoption  of  this  resolution  by  the  classes  about  a  year  ago. — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Bracing  is  not  deemed  to  come  under  that  resolution? — A.  No, 
sir.  I  was  on  the  conunittee  of  our  class  that  drew  up  those  resolu- 
tions and  bracine  is  something  that  we  desired  to  retain  in  the  corps, 
and  we  specifically  left  that  out  of  the  resolution. 

Q.  You  do  not  include  it  in  your  construction  of  ''exercises?" — ^A. 
No,  I  think  the  Superintendent  was  informed  before  these  resolutions 
were  given  to  him  that  it  was  not  in  it,  sir;  in  fact  I  am  sure  it  was. 

Q.  As  I  understand  it,  this  bracing  is  done  entirelv  for  the  benefit 
of  the  fourth  class  men? — A.  It  is  entirely  a  remedial  measure,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  a  very  general  term.  Is  it  entirely  for  his  benefit,  and 
not  at  all  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  upper  class  men? — A.  I  can  say 
positively,  sir,  that  the  bracing  is  done  as  a  duty  we  consider  we  owe 
to  the  fourth  class  men. 

Q.  And  upon  the  very  modest  assumption  that  the  ofBcers  of  the 
Academy  can  not  see  that  the  student  is  getting  enough  bracing? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  the  matter  has  to  be  relegated  m  part  to  the  cadets  over  the 
fourth  class  man. 

Q.  I  say  it  is  on  the  modest  assiuni)tion  that  the  officers  of  the 
Academy  will  not  see  that  proper  bracing  is  given  the  fourth  class 
men. — A.  You  may  call  it  a  modest  assumption,  sir;  it  is  a  fact.  It  is 
not  an  assumi)tion  at  all;  it  has  been  proved  by  long  practice. 

Q.  That  is  interesting.  Tell  us  when  any  other  system  was  tried. — 
A.  Yes,  sir.  The  present  third  class  was  under  very  strict  surveil- 
lance when  they  were  in  barracks,  when  they  first  arrived,  and  I  think 
the  men  have  never  obtained  the  set  up  and  the  appearance  of  the  rest 
of  the  corps.  I  don't  think  they  have  eVer  had  the  attention  that  other 
men  have,  and  I  think  thev  show  it. 

Q,  That  is  correct,  is  it? — A.  That  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  Now,  in  looking  over  the  record,  carriage  is  one  thing  that  goes 

to  make  up  the  reports  on  demerits A.  You  mean,  sir,  that  if 

a  man  slouches  he  is  given  demerits? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  find,  in  looking  at  the  record  that  20  per  cent  of  the 
class  to  which  you  belong  were  found  deficient,  and  that  among  the 
third  class  you  are  complaining  about  only  8|  per  cent  were  found 
deficient,  or  less  than  hall  as  much  per  cent  as  your  class.  Will  you 
kindly  explain  that,  in  view  of  your  former  statement? — ^A.  I  do  not 
see  how  it  has  anv  reference  to  my  statement.  They  were  found 
deficient  not  from  demerits  but  on  mental  deficiency. 
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Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  demerits  are  included  in  finding  whether  they 
are  deficient? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  if  I  understand  you,  it  was  mental  deficiency  that  caused 
all  this  trouble  in  your  class,  that  caused  20  per  cent  to  fail  and  have 
to  go  out  in  January.  That  mi^ht  indicate  some  of  the  evils  of  brac- 
ing and  exercising,  mi^ht  it  not! — A.  You  mean  that  the  bracing  and 
exercising  we  got  would  have  some  effect  t 

Q.  Yes,  if  carried  to  excess,  so  aslbo  weaken  a  cadet  or  depress  him 
in  spirit;  that  would  impair  his  ability  to  study,  would  it  not? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir;  but 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  your  class  has  the  worst  record  in  this  respect 
of  any  class  in  the  institution? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  do  not  think  any- 
body would  say  our  class  has  such  a  bad  record  on  account  of  any 
hazing  they  got  in  camp.  I  think  that  would  be  a  veir  far-fetched 
deduction  to  make.  1  think  you  will  find  that  in  ver^  few  cases  the 
demerits  of  those  men  had  anything  to  do  with  dismissing  them.  Our 
class  was  a  very  large  class — one  hundred  and  thirty-two  men  at 
entrance,  I  think — and  the  lower  half  of  the  class  were  not  especially 
bright,  sir;  and  I  also  think  that  the  marks  in  the  section  rooms  were 
harder  than  they  are  at  present. 

Q.  You  think  the  school  is  deteriorating  in  its  academic  depart- 
ment?— A.  No,  sir;  it  is  improving. 

Q.  You  think  slight  marking  is  an  evidence  of  improvement? — ^A. 
I  think  it  was  almost  too  strict  when  we  were  fourth  class  men.  There 
may  be  a  higher  average  intelligence.  The  first  section  marks  in  anv 
of  the  three  succeeding  classes  nave  ranked  the  marks  we  made.  It 
may  be  due  to  the  superior  mental  attainments  of  the  classes. 

Q.  Who  charged  you  with  the  responsibility  of  the  education  of 
these  fourth  class  men  in  this  Academy? — ^A.  It  is  no  charge. 

Q.  It  is  an  assumption? — A.  It  is  sort  of  a  heritage  that  is  handed 
down  from  class  to  class. 

Q.  In  violation  of  the  rules  and  laws  of  the  Academy? — A.  In  vio- 
lation of  the  regulations  in  that  regard — in  respect  to  hazing  and 
bracing — but  last  year  we  recognized  in  drawing  up  these  resolutions 
that  the  hazing  that  had  been  going  on  was  injurious  to  the  Academy 
and  it  was  discontinued. 

Q.  The  question  that  it  was  in  violation  of  the  regulations  and  in 
defiance  of  the  authorities  above  you  and  older  than  you  has  no  weight 
with  you,  however  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  has  some  weight  I  regret  deeply 
that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  transgress  any  of  the  regulations  of  the 
Academy  in  carrying  out  our  system.  I  realize  it,  and  I  think  that  the 
best  men  in  the  corps  do;  but  I  also  think  that  the  good  that  accrues 
from  it  more  than  recompenses  for  the  fact  that  we  transgress  the  reg- 
ulations in  that  respect. 

Q,  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  business  it  is  of  yours  that  these 
lower  students  are  educated  or  not? — ^A.  None  of  our  business,  sir, 
except  the  desire  we  have  to  see  that  the  men  here  receive  the  proper 
attention  and  setting  up. 

Q.  You  are  here  as  tne  recipients  of  the  Government's  bounty,  and 
then,  while  receiving  that  bounty  yourself,  are  defying  the  Govern- 
ment in  its  authoritv  in  the  education  of  these  younger  pupils  for  the 
military  service? — ^A.  I  admit  we  transgress  me  regulations  in  that 
respect. 

Q.  And  do  not  r^ard  it  as  base  ingratitude? — ^A.  I  can  not  say  that 
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we  do,  because  I  think  the  men  that  do  it,  except  in  a  few  cases, 
few  and  far  bet¥reen,  are  actuated  by  the  best  motives  and  think  they 
are  doing  what  is  best  for  the  Academy.  The  exercising  was  stopped 
last  year  because  we  considered  it  was  not  necessary  and  it  was  a  mis- 
take, and  we  thought  it  would  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Academy 
to  stop  it. 

Thereupon,  at  11.10  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until  10 
o'clock  to-morrow,  Tuesday,  January  15,  1901. 


United  States  Military  Academy, 
Westpomt^  N,  JT,  Tuesday  ^Jarmary  16^  1901. 
The  conmiittee  convened  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Charles  Dick  in 
tiie  chair. 

The  examination  of  the  witness,  Joseph  F.  Babnes,  was  resumed. 

By  Mr.  Dbiqgs: 

Q.  Have  you  ever  exercised  an vone? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ever  exercised  anyone  while  they  had  muscular  tremblings,  or 
convulsions,  or  faintings,  or  anything  of  that  character? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  only  exercised  one  man  during  my  course  at  the  Academy. 

Q.  Only  one  man? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  to  him? — A.  I  required  him  to  hold  out  Indian 
clubs  for  a  short  period  of  time,  but  he  was  not  physically  exhausted 
in  the  least. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  a  short  period  of  time? — A.  It  was  not  more 
than  two  or  three  minutes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  anyone  being  caused  to  faint,  to  have  con- 
vulsions, to  have  their  knees  injured,  or  anything  of  that  character, 
since  you  have  been  in  the  institution,  from  exercising? — ^A.  I  had  no 
personal  knowledge  of  anythmg  of  the  kind,  sir. 

Q.  Hearsay? — A.  Yes,  sir;  entirely,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  I  want  hearsay? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  it  reported  before 
this  committee  that  several  cadets  have  been  in  that  condition. 

O.  You  never  heard  of  it  before  you  heard  it  before  this  commit- 
tee« — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have. 

Q.  What  have  you  heard? — A.  I  have  heard  that  cadets  at  times 
have  been  exercised  until  they  were  exhausted. 

Q.  What  are  the  names  of  those  cadets,  any  more  than  what  we 
have  here? — ^A.  1  don't  recollect  any  special  names  of  those  cadets, 
sir. 

Q.  Well,  I  will  ffive  you  special  names  of  them,  and  if  there  are 
any  more  tiiat  you  nave  heard  of  I  wish  you  would  teU  us.  We  have 
heard  of  Farmer,  Sheridan,  MacArthur,  Brinton,  Farnsworth,  and 
Tyler,  and  Dougherty? — A.  No,  sir;  I  can  not  add  to  that  list 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  it  was  that  hazed  Mr.  Farmer,  from  hear- 
say?— A.  I  have  read  in  this  testimony,  I  think  it  was  Cadet  Barry; 
this  is  only  from  what  I  have  seen  in  the  papers,  though,  sir. 

Q.  Cadet  Sheridan  ? — A.  Who  hazed  him  ? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  can't  state;  I  don't  recollect. 

Q.  MacArthur? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  can't  state;  1  don't  recollect  who; 
we  were  not  in  the  camp  at  the  time  he  was  a  fourth  class  man. 

Q.  You  were  out  of  tne  camp  at  the  time? — ^A,  Out  of  the  camp  at 
the  time,  sir. 
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Q.  Brinton? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  recollect  the  man. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  try  to  think  and  recall  if  you  know  who  it  was 
that  hazed  Mr.  Farnsworth,  the  man  whose  knee  joints  became 
unhinged? — A.  I  can  state  without  any  thought  at  all  that  I  do  not 
know;  I  don't  recollect  haying  heard  that  he  was  injured.  I  saw  in 
the  papers  that  he  was  reported  as  having  gone  to  the  hospital,  but  I 
don^  remember  the  name  of  the  cadet  who  was  said  to  be  responsible 
for  it. 

Q.  Cadet  Dougherty;  you  don't  recoUect  about  him? — ^A.  No;  I 
don't  remember  if  he  is  a  member  of  our  class. 

Q.  Under  your  infamous  code  of  fighting  here,  for  that  is  what  I 
consider  it,  did  you  ever  know  a  case  of  a  fourth  class  man  who  was 
called  out  to  fiffht  by  an  upper  class  man  having  the  opportunity  of 
going  to.  his  class  president,  and  the  fourth  class  president  or  the 
fourm  class  chairman  being  permitted  to  pick  out  some  pugilist  to 
fight  your  champion? — ^A.  No,  sir;  it  has  never  been  the  custom. 

Q.  Did  ^ou  ever  know  it  to  be  done? — A.  I  have  never  known  it  to 
be  done,  sir.  He  has  the  right  to  go  to  his  chairman  and  speak  about 
it,  and  give  him  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  come  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  this  committee,  and  then  they  may  take  action  on  it  or 
not,  as  they  see  fit,  sir. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  more  thoroughly  understand  your  ideas  of  fair 
play.    You  have  had  a  fight,  have  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  know  what  the  idea  of  the  upper  class  man  is  of 
fair  play,  as  far  as  these  combats  are  concerned? — A.  As  1  stated  last 
night,  when  the  fourth  class  man  is  called  out,  he  is  given  all  the 
rights  or  privileges  that  the  upper  class  man  has,  as  regards  the  rules 
oithe  ring  and  the  advantages  on  the  ground,  and  nothing  of  that  kind 
is  done  to  injure  the  fourth  class  man;  he  is  called  out  for  the  purpose 
of  being  whipped,  and  the  majority  of  the  cases  in  the  corps  have 
resultedin  that  manner. 

Q.  He  is  called  out  for  the  purpose  of  being  whipped? — ^A.  I  regard 
it  as  a  punitive  measure;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dbiggs.  Then  I  want  to  say,  young  man,  just  this:  I  believe 
absolutely  that  every  upper  class  man  who  brings  out  a  lower  class 
man  for  the  purpose  of  beating  him  or  whipping  him,  by  bringing 
against  him  an  atnlete  who  has  been  trained  here  for  a  year,  the  lower 
cmss  man,  in  every  instance,  is  a  hero,  and  the  upper  class  man  in 
every  instance  is  a  coward,  pure  and  simple.  I  have  absolutely  no 
respect  whatever  for  any  man,  or  any  set  of  men,  that  bring  about  such 
contests  as  these.  There  is  not  an  athletic  club  in  the  United  States, 
there  is  not  a  man  who  appreciates  fair  play,  but  that  regards  this 
as  I  do.  This  morning  I  received  four  letters,  one  from  Ea,nsas,  one 
from  Massachusetts,  one  from  New  York,  and  one  from  Brooklyn, 
and  in  every  one  ot  those  letters  they  term  this  custom  of  fighting 
here  at  Westpoint  as  "  brutal  buUyism;''  and  I  believe  that  is  altogether 
too  kind.  1  believe  it  is  infamous  cowardice  on  the  part  of  you  people 
calling  out  these  fourth  class  men.  I  say  that  knowingly:  1  say  it 
because  I  like  to  see  a  good,  fair  boxing  or  wrestling  matcn  myself, 
but  I  tell  you  that  at  no  place  in  the  United  States,  excepting  at  this 
institution^  would  such  contests  as  these  be  considered  fair  and  honor- 
able. On  the  other  hand,  they  are  dishonorable,  cowardly,  mean, 
contemptible  contests  on  the  part  of  you  fellows;  and  it  is  disgraceful 
that  you  should  acknowledge  under  oath  that  you  bring  out  a  man 
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here  to  whip  and  beat  a  lower  class  man.     That  is  all  I  have  to  say  to 
you. 

By  Mr.  Wanger: 

Q.  Wliat  is  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  the  fourth  class  men  come 
here? — A.  I  think  they  come  here — they  have  generally  been  a  mem- 
ber of  a  comparatively  small  community,  and  from  the  very  fact  of 
their  receiving  their  appointment,  which  they  generally  win  by  com- 
petitive examination,  they  are  in  a  way  marked  men  in  their  commu- 
nity; and  I  think  they  do  have  an  exalted  opinion  of  their  own  impor- 
tance when  coming  to  Westpoint,  coming  to  this  larger  community 
where  every  man  is  a  unit  in  the  body;  I  think  it  has  to  be  impressed 
upon  them  that  they  are  not  as  important  as  they  were  in  their  smaller 
surroundings,  before  they  entered  upon  this  new  life.  I  speak  that 
from  my  experience  and  what  I  regard  generally  the  frame  of  mind 
in  which  a  cadet  does  enter  the  Academy. 

Q.  May  I  ask  if  that  is  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  you  came 
here? — A.  No  sir,  it  is  not;  I  never  lived  in  a  small  community.  I 
refer  to  men  coming  from  villages  or  country  towns,  and  generally 
they  are  made  much  of  in  their  papers.  When  they  pai^s  the  entrance 
examination  here  they  think  they  have  achieved  something  great  and 
wonderful;  and  I  wasn't  in  that  fnune  of  mind  at  all  when  I  entered 
the  Academy. 

Q.  There  was  no  exaltation  of  mind  on  your  part  in  getting  the 
appointment? — A.  None  at  all;  I  was  always  glad  to  receive  the 
appointment;  it  was  always  my  aim  and  ambition  to  come  here;  and  I 
was. proud  to  think  that  1  was  going  to  be  a  member  of  the  Corps  of 
Cadets;  but  it  was  no  exaltation  of  mine,  resulting  from  any  of  my  pre- 
vious achievements  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  You  were  appointed  from  where? — A.  From  the  District  of  Co 
lumbia,  simply. 

Q.  Of  course,  by  the  President  directly  ? — ^A.  It  is  by  the  President, 
directly,  sir. 

Q.  Instead  of  through  the  recommendation  of  some  member  of 
Congress? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  by  the  recommendation  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District;  they  have  some  sav  in  the  matter. 

Q.  Well,  is  it  simply  the  associations  of  a  large  city  which  give  to 
an  appointee  a  more  accurate  estimate  of  his  insignificance,  or  do  you 
think  there  is  something  special  in  connection  with  the  national 
capital  which  freed  your  mina  from  the  gross  errors  which  the  country 
boy  is  apt  to  have? — A.  I  had  no  intention  to  convey  the  idea  that  my 
surroundings  had  anything  to  do  with  the  special  case;  but  a  man  liv- 
ing in  any  city  which  is  not  so  narrowed  ana  limited,  and  the  interests 
in  affairs  of  every  person  not  so  well  known,  I  think  that  any  man  of 
that  kind  is  particularly  apt  to  come  to  the  Academy  without  this 
exalted  frame  of  mind  that  I  have  attempted  to  describe.  The  maioritv 
of  the  men  in  this  Academy  at  the  present  time,  I  think  you  will  find, 
came  from  villages  and  farming  communities. 

Q.  That  ten£  to  make  them  think  that  they  are  "it,"  instead  of 
being  simplv  an  atom  in  the  great  mass  of  humanity? — A.  I  think  it 
tends  to  make  them  have  a  slightly  exalted  opinion  of  theil*  impor- 
tance and  the  part  that  they  would  play  in  the  Academy. 

Q.  They  fail  to  realize  that  there  are  other ' '  pebbles  on  the  beach  ? " — 
A.  They  fail  to  recognize  that  they  have  to  make  out  a  name  for  them- 
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selves  in  the  Academy,  and  that  tbe^  have  to  be  respected  and  hon- 
ored by  what  they  are  here,  by  their  fellow-men,  and  they  will  be 
judged  not  by  what  they  have  formerly  done  before  they  came  here, 
but  that  the  son  of  the  farmer  and  the  ^resident  are  alike  required  to 
make  for  themselves  their  own  mark  here. 

Q.  What  effect  does  a  former  acquaintance  with  an  upper  class  man 
have  toward  making  it  easier  for  the  fourth  class  man,  ii  he  should  be 
acquainted  with  one  or  more  members  of  the  upper  classes? — ^A.  He 
can  have  someone  to  go  to  if  he  gets  into  trouble,  and  ^ve  him  some 
friendly  advice  as  regards  his  new  surroundings;  but  it  is  hardly  nec- 
essary for  a  man  to  he  acquainted  with  the  upper  class  men  in  regard 
to  that,  because  by  the  system  of  special-duty  work,  the  upper  class 
man  for  whom  the  cadet  works,  it  is  a  point  that  has  always  been  car- 
ried out,  will  instruct  the  f  ourtn  class  man  in  all  the  ideas  of  the  corps 
and  what  we  regard  as  correct,  upright,  and  honorable,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  either  by  reason  of  previous  acquaintance  or  by  the  cheerful 
and  prompt  and  accurate  performance  of  special  duty,  the  fourth  class 
man  will  win  the  advantage  of  the  advice  and  assistance  of  upper  class 
men? — A.  You  have  stated  prompt  and  willing  compliance  to  the 
special-duty  work. 

Q.  No;  1  said  cheerful. — ^A.  Well,  that  is  not  necessary.  If  he  is 
sulky,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  a  man  will  seldom  omit  to  tell  a  man 
all  he  regards  that  will  be  beneficial  and  instructive  to  him  in  his 
course  in  the  Academy. 

Q.  And  although  he  is  sulky? — ^A.  Even  although  he  is  sulky  and 
declines  to  do  cheerfully  and  willingly  the  duty  work  which  has  been 
considered  to  belong  to  fourth  cla^  men  to  do.  It  is  a  sort  of  con- 
tract between  the  upper  class  men  and  the  fourth  class  men,  and  it  is 
by  the  very  fact  that  the  different  classes  continue  it  they  sort  of  give 
it  the  stamp  of  their  approval. 

Q.  But  under  the  code  of  the  corps  is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  upper 
class  men  to  exercise  all  the  sulkiness  on  the  part  of  the  plebe? — A. 
That  has  been  a  custom,  a  way  of  punishing  or  of  preventing  it,  that 
has  been  in  vogue;  but  it  has  been  stoppea  by  the  first  claS  of  the 
Academy  and  the  second  class,  and  the  present  third  class  has  expressed 
their  acquiescence. 

Q.  You  did  not  catch  the  word  ''exercise"  in  the  sense  in  which  I 
used  it.  I  did  not  mean  in  the  sense  of  subjecting  him  to  exercise;  I 
meant  in  the  sense  of  casting  out  this  spirit  of  sulkiness. — ^A.  I  mis- 
understood you  first,  and  I  don't  think  I  quite  catch  it  yet 

Q.  Isn't  it  the  duty  of  upper  class  men  to  show  to  the  plebe  the  hei- 
nous offense  of  being  sulky  s — A.  Well,  upper  class  men  generally  do 
show  it  to  him;  I  don't  know  whether  you  call  it  his  duty  or  not, he 
generally  does. 

Q.  He  does  it? — ^A.  He  generally  does;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  usually  succeedsl — A.  Generally;  ves^sir. 

Q.  Either  succeeds  in  doing  that, or  the  cadet  is  "found,"  or  other- 
wise terminates  his  stay  at  the  Academy? — A.  ''Othei'wise?"  What 
does  that  mean? 

Q.  In  any  other  manner  of  terminating  his  cadetship. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  fact  of  a  prior  acquaintance  with  upper  class  men,  or  l^ing 
commended  by  mutual  friends,  does  that  tena  to  elevate  the  plebe  in 
the  estimation  of  the  upper  class  men  ? — A.  No,  sir;  not  at  alL 
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Q.  He  is  given  as  many  ordere  in  as  imperative  a  tone  as  if  he  was 
previously  unknown  ? — ^A.  It  has  no  effect  upon  the  men  who  do  not 
know  him. 

Q.  Then  there  is  no  attempt  made  by  upper  class  men  to  acquaint 
him  with  their  fellow  class  men  ? — A.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  introduction, 
sir. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  ascribe  the  action  of  De  Armond  in  admin- 
istering tabasco  sauce  to  a  plebe  to  De  Armond's  being  a  little  elated 
by  his  sense  of  responsibility,  coming  out  of  the  fourth  class  and  being 
a  third  class  man.  Is  De  Armond  an  exception  to  the  rule  of  cadets, 
or  a  fair  illustration  of  the  best  examples? — A.  De  Armond  is  a  very 
good  man,  a  very  good  representative  of  the  Corps  of  Cadets;  and  as  1 
stated  last  night,  1  have  no  authority  for  this,  I  am  not  positive,  but  I 
don't  think  mat  he  gave  that  tabasco  sauce  when  he  was  a  first  class 
man;  I  think  it  was  probably  administered  when  he  was  in  his  third 
class  camp;  but  when  a  fourth  class  man  becomes  a  third  class  man  it 
is  quite  an  eclat  period  of  his  life  at  the  Academy,  and  I  think  it  is  the 
happiest  moment  in  his  life;  and  I  think  when  he  gets  a  chance  to 
exercise  some  authority,  whetiier  he  is  made  a  corporal  or  not,  I  think 
he  is  apt  to  be  carried  away  by  his  position. 

Q.  When  you  say  '^earned  away,"  you  don't  mean  to  become  con- 
ceited?— A.  I  mean  to  become  glad  because  he  has  passed  his  fourth 
class  course  and  his  period  of  endurance  that  he  has  undergone,  and 
that  he  can  enter  into  the  social  life  of  the  corps,  which  is  not  open  to 
the  fourth  class  under  the  present  conditions. 

Q.  And  the  joy  that  raaiates  his  soul  is  manifested  m  referring  to 
the  ''east  barracks,"  to  those  "beasts"  and  ^'yearlings,"  and  in  other 
ways  showing  how  superior  he  is  to  the  dross  character  of  the  crude 
material  gathered  from  the  niral  districts  of  the  Republic  ? — ^A.  I  don't 
think  I  have  said  anything  to  convey  that  impression;  1  did  not  intend  to. 

Q.  1  am  just  trying  to  get  at  your  understanding  of  the  situation. — 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Well,  idon^  think  that  is  the  situation  as  it  is  generally 
understood,  sir. 

Q.  De  Armond,  as  a  third  class  man,  was  not  the  commandant  of  the 
table,  was  he? — A.  No,  sir;  he  was  not. 

Q.  And  some  first  class  man  was? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  the  relation  of  the  sense  of  responsibility  would  not  con- 
tinue from  the  third  class  to  the  first  class? — A.  No,  sir 

Q.  And  wasn't  it  as  bad  for  a  first  class  man  to  permit  a  third  class 
man  to  administer  tabasco  sauce  as  to  himself  administer  it? — A.  No, 
sir;  I  don't  regard  it  as  being  a  parallel  offense  at  all,  sir;  the  classes 
are  very  distinctly  marked,  not  only  the  fourth  and  third,  but  the 
upper  classes  in  the  Academy,  and  they  have  all  their  own  organiza- 
tions and  everything  of  that  kind,  and  upper  class  men  would  not 
allow  anything  to  be  done  by  a  third  class  man  which  he  regarded  as 
absolutely  wrong  or  contrary  to  the  honor  of  the  corps,  or  anything 
of  that  kind;  but  in  a  practical  joke,  as  administering  a  few  drops  of 
tabasco  sauce,  which,  before  this  Booz  affair,  never  occuiTed  to  any- 
body that  it  could  injure  a  cadet,  I  don't  think  he  would  be  called  upon 
to  stop  him.  Of  course,  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  Academy, 
as  commandant  of  the  table,  he  is  required  to  stop  him  for  anything 
of  that  kind. 

Q.  He  wouldn't  allow  anything  like  the  regulation  to  have  any 
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influence  in  that  respect;  his  sense  of  propriety  as  a  gentleman  would 
determine  his  conduct,  wouldn't  it? — A.  The  sense  of  propriety  as  a 
gentleman  genei'ally  does  determine  the  conduct;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  let  me  understand  whether  the  etiquette  would  permit  a 
first  class  man  to  correct  a  third  class  man  in  the  presence  of  a  plebe? — 
A.  In  urgent  cases  it  has  been  done;  I  have  done  it  myself,  and  I 
know  it  has  been  done;  it  is  not  a  general  way  of  doing  it,  it  is  much 
more  advisable  to  get  the  third  class  man  by  himself  and  tell  him  of 
it;  but  1  have  not  hesitated  to  do  it  and  I  would  do  it  again.  There 
are  certain  cases  that  arise  when  it  is  perfectly  correct  to  do  it,  and  it 
would  warrant  any  such  action. 

Q.  That  would  be  a  very  severe  humiliation  for  the  third  class  man, 
wouldn't  it? — A.  Well,  I  don't  imagine  he  would  feel  it  very  deeplv, 
sir;  he  might  slightly  resent  the  interference,  but  I  don't  think  it  would 
leave  any  very  deep  scars  of  wounded  self -pride,  very  much. 

Q.  Wouldn't  it  tend  primarily  to  induce  some  degree  of  conceit  in 
the  plebe? — A.  I  think  about  that  time  the  plebe  realizes  his  position 
and  what  he  stands  for  and  I  don't  think  a  small  matter  of  that  kind 
would  have  any  material  eflFect. 

Q.  Especially,  if  he  is  from  a  small  village,  or  worse;  wouldn't  it  be 
worse  if  ne  happened  to  come  from  a  farm  ? — A.  I  don't  get  your  point. 

Q.  Well,  worse  than  if  he  came  from  a  village;  wouldn't  he  be  apt 
to  be  more  puflFed  up  with  an  arrogant  sense  of  self -importance,  and  of 
equality  ana  a  total  ignorance  of  the  grossness  of  his  nature,  as  com- 
pared with  refined  characteristics  of  upper  class  men  if  he  happened  to 
come  from  a  part  of  the  Republic  wnere  there  wasn't  even  a  vilWe, 
but  a  few  farms  scattered  around,  and  his  father  happened  to  be  tne 
owner  of  the  bigg^t  of  those  farms? — A.  Well,  if  you  have  under- 
stood, from  what  1  have  said  this  morning,  that  a  plebe  considers  tiiat 
he  is  below  an  upper  class  man  in  regard  to  his  gentlemanly  instincts, 
then  you  have  entirely  misunderstood  the  testimony  that  I  have  aim€Kl 
to  give. 

Q.  I  have? — A.  I  will  state  that  when  I  was  a  fourth  class  man  I  had 
every  bit  as  good  an  opinion  of  myself  as  a  gentleman,  and  what  I 
knew  was  correct,  as  anyone  in  the  Corps  of  Cadets  at  that  time,  and  1 
think  most  men  have. 

Q.  And  didn't  j^ou  feel  at  that  very  time  that  for  a  third  class  man 
to  yell  at  you  in  the  manner  of  a  savage  was  less  gentlemanly  than 
even  some  of  your  awkwardness,  or  didn  t  j^our  perception  rise  to  that 
height? — A.  My  perception  rose  fully  to  such  heights,  and  in  any 
other  place  than  this  Academy  nobody  would  tolerate  it  for  a  minute; 
nobody  would  ever  speak  to  men  outside  of  this  Academy  the  way  we 
do  at  this  Academy;  but  we  consider  we  do  it  for  a  purpose,  and  the 
purpose  is  understood;  and  I  think  you  will  get  the  testimony  from 
any  fourth  class  man  in  the  Academv  now  that  they  realize  wliat  it  is 
for,  and  that  it  is  not  intended  to  degrade  them  in  any  way;  and  in 
civilian  life  if  a  man  did  that,  and  a  man  would,  of  course,  resent  it, 
and  there  would  be  a  fight;  and  I  know  that  in  ranks  if  a  file  closer 
would  tell  me  to  ^et  up  and  do  so  and  so  a  man  resents  it  deeply,  but 
it  does  not  deteriorate  the  least  from  his  gentlemanly  instmcts  or 
lower  him  in  his  own  estimation.  That  is  mv  opinion  of  the  matter 
in  regard  to  the  right  of  an  upper  class  man  doing  it. 

Q.  Well,  in  a  quiet,  self-respecting  tone  orders  would  not  be  as 
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fully  appreciated,  would  they,  by  a  fourth  class  man? — A.  From 
experience  I  can  say  they  would  not. 

Q.  As  when  they  are  yelled? — A.  From  experience  I  can  state  they 
do  not  have  as  much  or  an  effect  when  they  whisper  them  as  when 
they  yell,  or  something  of  that  kind.  It  depends  largely  upon  the 
man  who  does  it.  I  have  seen  men  in  the  corps  go  up  and  tell  a  man 
to  do  such  and  such  a  thing,  and  he  would  do  iU  and  I  have  seen  other 
men  go  up  and  yell  at  a  man,  and  he  would  not  be  met  with  as  prompt 
obedience  as  in  other  cases.  It  depends  largely  upon  who  the  man  is 
who  does  it  and  his  standing  in  the  corps,  and  a  fourth  class  man  can 
«ize  that  up. 

Q.  Then  there  is  a  time  when  refined  chivalry  upon  the  part  of  the 
upper  class  men  produces  even  better  results  than  tne  aboriginal  habits 
of  our  savage  predecessors? — A.  1  don't  know  whether  you  would 
naturally  call  it  refined  chivalry;  I  don't  see  how  it  is  applied  in  this 
oase;  it  is  not  from  any  chivalrous  motives  that  we  correct  fourth  class 
men;  and  it  is  not  from  any  desire  to  imitate  our  aboriginal  ancestors 
that  we  yell  at  them,  but  it  is  just  to  obtain  the  best  effects.  Some 
men  can  not  produce  those  effects  without  using  the  harsh  tone,  and  it 
is  very  often  disastrous. 

Q.  But  we  have  not  gotten  back  yet  to  the  proper  rating  of  the 
farmer's  son  who  comes  to  the  Academy,  and  his  sense  of  self-impor- 
tance. How  do  you  rate  him,  as  compared  with  the  village  boy? — A. 
I  rate  every  man  in  this  Academy  that  he  is  the  ec^ual  of  every  other 
man  when  he  first  comes.  On  graduation  his  position  in  the  Academy 
ilepends  upon  the  record  he  has  made  for  himself  among  his  fellow- 
men.  In  a  body  of  men  like  the  corps  it  is  impossible  for  men  not  to 
see  and  appreciate  the  faults  of  others,  but  they  can  also  see  the  good 
traits;  and  there  are  plenty  of  opportunities  for  every  man  in  the  corps 
during  the  four  years'  course  to  prove  himself  a  worthy  man  and  as 
good  as  any  other  man  in  the  corps. 

Q.  I  think  you  are  playing  with  words  when  you  speak  about 
regarding  every  fourth  class  man  as  the  equal  of  every  other  fourth 
ctos  man.  You  have  already  testified  that  the  fourth  class  men  from 
the  villages  are  more  likely  to  have  an  exaggerated,  undue  sense  of 
self-importance  than  the  fourth  class  men  from  cities.  Now  on  that 
same  line  I  want  to  know  how  the  farmer's  son,  who  does  not  even  live  in 
a  village,  but  lives  in  a  purely  rural  community,  stands^  whether  he  is 
more  or  less  likely  to  have  an  exaggemted  conception  of  his  own 
importance  than  the  village  boy? — A.  Well,  unfortunately,  in  answer- 
ing that  question,  I  was  not  born  a  farmer's  son,  and  I  can  not  state. 

Q.  You  have  seen  farmers'  boys  come  here? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  they 
have  not  made  me  their  confidant  as  regards  their  feelings  when  they 
come  to  enter  the  corps  of  cadets. 

Q.  Well,  none  of  tne  fourth  class  men  made  you  a  confidant  of  his 
feelings,  did  he? — ^A.  Oh,  yes;  be  did. 

Q.  And  it  was  from  their  manner,  from  the  loftiness  of  their 
demeanor,  or  other  things  of  that  kind,  that  the  third  class  men  could 
determine  the  extent  of  their  conceit,  wasn't  it?  Was  every  fourth 
class  man  presumed  to  be  conceited  to  some  extent,  in  any  event,  and 
in  a  greater  degree  if  he  came  from  a  small  than  from  a  largely  con- 
stituted state? — A.  No;  I  don't  think  that  has  anything  to  do  with 
his  qualifications;  it  depends  on  the  personality  of  the  man  and,  I 
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stated,  the  surroundings,  because  I  don't  think  it  has  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  it. 

Q.  Then  you  don't  care  to  tell  me  the  way  in  which  fanners'  boys 
were  rated  as  compared  with  other  boys  ? — A.  How  do  you  mean  rated  f 

Q.  The  city  boy  was  known  to  have  some  conception  of  his  insig- 
nificance.— A.  That  is  mv  impression  of  the  fact;  1  nave  stated  that  1 
considered  that  he  would  be  more  liable  to  understand  that  he  is  not 
the  whole  thing. 

Q.  Than  the  village  boy? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  does  the  farmer's  boy  come  in  on  that  scale? — ^A.  WelL 
1  don't  think  I  made  any  special  provision  for  the  farmer's  boy;  I 
reirard  that  nearly  every  farmer  in  the  country  is  near  some  town  or 
village,  or  something  of  the  kind,  in  which  ne  would  probably  be 
known  in  the  district  in  which  he  is  represented;  in  fact,  the  way  the 
cadets  are  appointed  to  the  Academy  at  the  present  time,  the  Congres- 
sional district,  the  whole  district,  takes  an  interest,  I  tnink,  in  their 
appointee  in  tne  Academy;  in  fact,  I  have  seen  from  the  papers  that 
have  been  sent  to  cadets,  the  local  papers  have  said  they  took  pride 
in  watchine  his  career  in  the  Academy;  and  I  think  the  farmer's  boy 
could  well  be  considered  in  with  the  village  boy. 

Q.  Suppose  that  the  upper  class  men  were  to  fraternize  with  fourth 
class  men.  what  dreadful  catastrophe  would  probably  happen  to  the 
Army  or  the  country? — A.  I  don't  imagine  that  anv  great  catastrophe 
would  occur  to  the  Army;  but  I  think  a  great  deal  of  harm  would  be 
done  to  it;  and  I  think  the  officers  who  leave  this  Academy  would  not 
be  as  representative  men  of  the  institution  as  they  have  been  in  years 
gone  by;  and  the  difference  has  been  marked  and  the  line  of  demarka- 
tion  has  been  kept;  the  Army  would  continue  in  the  same  way  and 
the  Academv  would  probably  continue. 

Q.  You  think  that  no  just  sense  of  equality  could  be  instilled  with- 
out subjecting  fourth  class  men  to  the  performance  of  menial  serv- 
ices?— A.  I  do  not  regard  that  in  the  least  degree  as  necessary  to 
instill  such  principles  in  a  fourth  class  man.  Every  fourth  class  man 
that  comes  to  this  Academy  as  a  fourth  class  man,  I  think  by  the  time 
that  his  period  of  probation,  his  fourth  class  yeai%  is  up,  1  think  he 
realizes  that  he  has  learned  a  great  deal;  and  I  think  he  regards  the 
upper  class  men  with  respect  and  understands  that  they  have  gone 
through  what  he  has  and  that  they  are  capable  of  directing  him  in 
military  matters. 

Q.  Well,  then,  what  is  the  purpose  of  the  menial  services? — A.  It 
is  purely  a  matter  of  convenience;  it  takes  almost  the  nature  of  a  con- 
tract. The  two  classes  that  are  in  camp  consider  when  a  fourth  class 
man  is  not  able  to  indulge  in  the  social  pleasures,  the  social  life  of  the 
Academy,  which  is  quite  a  pleasant  feature  of  it  during  the  summer 
encampment,  and  during  that  time  he  would  prefer  himself  to  remain 
in  camp  and  take  care  of  the  tents  of  the  upper  class  men,  providing 
when  he  becomes  a  third  class  man  or  upper  class  man  he  will  have 
somebody  to  do  the  same  thing  for  him;  and  it  is  a  contract  in  which 
a  man  does  not  lower  his  gentlemanly  instincts  in  the  world,  and  no 
man  is  required  to  do  anything  ungentlemanlv;  and  if  he  is  required 
to  do  that  by  one  man  in  the  corps,  that  man^s  action  is  not  inaorsed 
by  the  corps  at  large  and  no  severe  action  is  taken  with  the  man  who 
refuses  to  do  that. 

Q.  Why  isn't  he  permitted  to  partake  in  social  pleasures? — A.  I 
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don't  know  why.  I  don't  know  how  long  that  has  been  done;  in  fact, 
the  lower  cadet  is  not  allowed  to  draw  hop  gloves  from  the  store. 

Q.  What  are  hop  gloves? — A.  Gloves  that  are  used  at  the  hops. 

Q.  Is  he  forbidden  to  do  that  by  the  regulations? — ^A.  1  don't  think 
they  forbid  him. 

Q.  How  is  he  forbidden  ? — A.  It  is  simply  a  custom,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Who  forbids  it;  who  forbids  the  fourth  class  man  from  drawing 
hop  gloves? — A.  If  a  fourth  class  man  puts  it  on  the  requisition  I 
don't  think  that  he  will  be  given  them;  m  fact,  I  think  it  has  been 
tried  and  not  been  granted. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  such  case  from  personal  knowledge? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  think  1  do.  In  fact,  when  an  upper  class  man  is  turned 
back  to  join  the  fourth  class,  then  he  is  allowed  to  draw  hop  gloves, 
and  in  the  other  case  he  is  not.  I  don't  know  any  special  name,  but  I 
can  find  out  for  you,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  never  had  it  happen  to  you? — A.  I  never  applied  for 
hoD  gloves  when  I  was  a  fourth  class  man. 

Q.  You  have  no  personal  knowledge  ? — A.  I  remember  distinctly 
that  a  case  occurred,  but  I  don't  know  the  name  at  present.  I  think 
the  man  is  in  the  corps  now,  and  I  think  I  can  find  out  for  you,  sir. 

Q.  Suppose  that  the  law-making  power  of  the  country,  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress,  and  the  Secretary  of  W^ar  and  other  executive  oflBl- 
cers  having  to  do  with  the  Military  Academy,  should  show  their  abhor- 
rence of  the  practice  of  fist  dueling  as  a  punitive  measure  for  the 
treatment  of  fourth  class  men,  to  what  extent  would  a  peremptory  pro- 
hibition of  that  form  of  fighting,  the  observance  of  which  was  asked 
in  the  oath  of  a  cadet,  be  observed  by  cadets,  in  your  judgment? — A. 
You  mean  only  to  include  the  prohibition  of  fighting  by  classes? 

Question  repeated. 

A.  From  the  class  of  men  that  represent  the  corps  to-day,  if  a  man 
was  required  to  take  an  oath  of  that  kind,  it  woula  be  lived  up  to;  I 
can't  state  what  representative  boys  will  come  here  to  the  Academy  in 
the  future  and  take  that  oath  on  entrance.     I  see  upon  rereading  the 

auestion  that  you  say  *'as  a  punitive  measure;"  that  bars  out  the  fact 
lat  impromptu  fights  may  take  place.  If  any  man  would  take  an  oath 
to  refrain  from  fighting  in  certain  instances  and  for  certain  reasons  in 
the  Corps  of  Cadets — Iwould  not  accept  a  cadetship  under  such  an  oath 
and  I  think  the  majority  of  men  would  not  either. 

Q.  The  law-making  power  of  this  country  has  always  recognized  the 
frailties  of  human  nature  and  the  propriety  of  the  gentleman  resent- 
ing promptly  a  personal  affront;  but  there  is  a  very  decided  hostility 
to  going  out  to  nght  by  prearrangement,  no  matter  for  what  reason, 
and  which  has  led  to  the  abolition  of  dueling  as  understood  in  the  days 
when  dueling  was  a  part  of  the  code  of  honor.  Now,  suppose  the  pro- 
hibition of  fighting  extended  to  all  prearmnged  fights,  no  matter  for 
what  cause,  nor  miether  punitive  or  otherwise;  is  it  your  judgment 
that  if  that  was  included  in  the  oath  that  it  would  be  observed  by  the 
Corps  of  Cadets? — A.  If  it  was  included  in  the  oath  I  don't  think,  as  I 
state,  the  men  in  the  corps  now,  if  they  took  that  oath,  would  break 
it:  but  I  don't  think  the  men  in  the  Corps  of  Cadets  would  take  that 
oath. 

Q.  You  think  they  would  prefer  to  return  to  private  life? — A.  I 
would  unhesitatingly  return  to  private  life  if  I.  as  entering  as  a  fourth 
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class  man,  would  have  to  take  any  oath  of  that  kind  I  would  decline  a 
cadetship.  I  would  not  enter  the  Academy  if  such  an  oath  as  that  was 
required  of  me  to  enter  the  Academy. 

Q.  But  suppose  that  sort  of  oath  was  required  of  you  now,  as  a  first 
class  man? — A.  I  think,  to  attain  my  cadetship  and  to  graduate  with 
the  first  class,  which  would  be  at  most  five  months,  I  think  I  would 
feel  perfectly  confident  that  no  personal  affront  would  be  offered  to 
me  from  now  on;  from  a  point  oi  worldly  wisdom  I  think  I  would 
take  it. 

By  Mr.  Smith: 
Q.  And  keep  it? — A.  Most  assuredly;  yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Wanger: 
Q,  Then  you  think  you  would  take  it,  if  I  understand  jrou,  because 
you  are  convinced  you  would  not  be  tempted  to  violate  it? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

By  Mr.  Clayton: 

Q.  Do  you  expect  to  go  in  the  Army  when  you  graduate? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

(^.  Do  you  know  that  upon  entrance  into  the  Army  you  assume  an 
obligation  neither  to  send  or  accept  a  challenge? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  violation  of  that  obligation  is  a  disgrace  which  would  debar 
you  from  afterwards  associating  with  any  officer? — A.  It  is  more  than 
that;  it  is  a  violation  of  the  oath  that  you  take  as  an  officer. 

Q.  You  are  going  to  take  that  oath? — A.  I  have  taken  it  already. 

Question  repeated. 

A.  I  have  taken  the  oath,  when  I  enter  the  Corps  of  Cadets,  to  obey 
the  orders  and  regulations  and  the  Articles  of  War  and  my  superior 
officer. 

2.  You  say  it  is  not  a  violation  of  your  oath  to  send  or  accept  a 
lenffe? — A.  Do  you  mean  in  the  corps  of  cadets? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  say  it  is  not  a  violation  of  my  oath  to 
do  that. 

Q.  But  you  say  after  you  become  an  officer  it  will  be  a  violation  of 
the  oath  to  do  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  going  to  take  up  that  obligation  as  an  officer? — A.  lam, 
certainly. 

Q.  If  you  could  take  it  as  an  officer,  why  can't  you  as  a  cadet? — ^A. 
You  probably  could  take  it,  if  you  chose,  but  there  would  be  many 
instances  in  cadet  life  in  the  four  years  here  when  you  would  be  more 
liable  to  such  an  affront  offered  you,  and  personal  matters  in  the  corps, 
than  you  would  afterwards  as  an  officer. 

Q.  You  don't  know  about  that? — A.  I  have  not  had  experience  as 
an  officer,  but  I  have  had  experience  in  the  Corps  of  Cadets. 

Q.  Don't  you  suppose  that  many  things  would  come  to  test  the 
patience  and  endurance  of  an  officer? — A.  I  don't  imagine  there  would 
be  many  things  occur  in  an  officer's  life  which  would  warrant  his 
engaging  in  a  duel. 

Q.  But  would  you  send  or  receive  a  challenge  while  you  were  an 
officer? — A.  If  certain  things  would  occur  I  would  unhesitatingly 
resent  and  send  a  challenge.  I  would  not  send  a  challenge  while  I  am 
an  officer  of  the  United  States.  There  are  things  that  could  occur^ 
and  I  think  every  man  that  is  a  man  would  do  the  same  thing. 
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Q.  Couldn't  he  resent  these  affronts  in  other  ways  than  that? — A. 
Probably  could  appeal  to  the  law.  A  law  provides  remedies  for  all 
things,  but  it  is  not  a  very  satisfactory  thing  to  do,  and  not  according 
to  the  nature  of  mankind. 

Q.  Suppose  you  did  resign  from  the  Anny  and  send  a  challenge  as 
a  civilian,  you  commit  a  felonious  act? — A.  I  realize  that,  but  I  don't 
break  my  oath. 

Q.  You  commit  a  felonious  act,  which  is  as  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people  as  if  you  broke  an  oath. — A.  It  is  not  as  odious  in  my  eyes.  I 
do  not  regard  it  as  sacred.  I  don't  regard  it  as  such  a  dishonorable 
offense  to  commit  a  felony  as  breaking  an  oath.  It  may  be  only  a 
matter  of  opinion.     I  am  stating  my  idea  of  honor. 

Q.  If  a  man  has  committed  such  a  dreadful  affront  that  you  must 
kill  him,  why  is  it  necessary  to  send  a  challenge? — A.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary.    A  man  could  shoot  on  sight;  I  do  not  say  that  I  would  not. 

Q.  Well,  then,  why  is  it  necessary  to  resign  so  you  could  send  a 
challenge  ? — A.  It  is  not  necessary.  1  stated  that  I  would  resign  before 
I  would  send  a  challenge. 

Q.  You  said  it  was  necessary  to  send  a  challenge  sometimes? — A.  I 
said  it  was  necessary  at  times  if  you  did  not  have  an  opportunity  of 
shooting  a  man  on  sight  or  reaching  a  man  any  other  way  by  an  agree- 
ment; fliere  are  circumstances  that  I  think  could  arise  as  I  think  there 
are,  that  you  would  not  be  able  to  reach  a  man  only  by  mutual  agree- 
ment, sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  of  any  people,  though,  outside  of  the  Academy 
who  think  that  challenges  are  inexcusable? — A.  Do  I  know  of  any 
who  do  not  think  so? 

Q.  I  say  you  don't  seem  to  know  that  challenges  are  considered 
inexcusable  outside  of  the  Academy? — A.  I  do  not  know  it  perfectly, 
but  1  would  not  care  for  public  opinion  in  certain  circumstances  when 
I  act  according  to  what  1  consider  as  right.  I  realize  it  is  breaking 
the  laws  of  G^  and  man,  and  I  think  that  many  a  man  would  not  allow 
those  things  to  weigh  in  the  balance  a  minute  under  certain  circum- 
stances. 

By  Mr.  Wangbe: 

Q.  If  I  understood  you,  according  to  your  understanding,  it  is  the 
height  of  dishonor  to  submit  to  an  insult,  or  to  a  criticism  which  casts 
an  unjust  reflection  upon  you.  Ami  right  about  that? — A.  I  don't 
remember  of  making  that  statement. 

Q.  I  did  not  hear  you  make  the  statement,  but  I  sort  of  got  that 
idea  from  something  else  you  said. — A.  It  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
the  insult,  or  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  upon  many 
things  that  might  occur  at  the  time.  I  consider  some  men  in  some 
positions,  to  receive  insults,  ought  not  to  reply  to  them;  their  very 
positions  warrant  their  taking  them,  and  they  are  not  suffering  public 
opinion  by  not  regarding  it.  I  do  not  consider  that  if  a  man  sent  a 
challenge  to  fi^ht  for  some  petty  insult,  or  something  of  that  kind, 
he  womd  be  dishonorable  or  cowardly  in  refusing  to  fight — anything 
of  that  kind.  That  is  what  I  was  endeavoring  to  convey  by  previous 
testimony;  but  I  do  think  there  are  cases  when  he  would  be. 

Q.  Will  you  state  the  cases  which  in  your  judgment  would  require 
so  drastic  an  action  as  to  resign  an  officer's  commission  and  to  fight? — 
A.  The  first  reason  would  be  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  reach  the 
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man  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence  of  the  offense,  or  you  were  not 
present,  you  could  not  take  summary  satisfaction  or  punishment  upon 
the  man;  and  the  action,  I  would  do  it  for  several  reasons,  for  the 
honor  of  a  woman,  for  the  honor  of  any  person  that  1  respected  or 
held  dear. 

Q.  Well,  now,  what  are  the  cases  you  said  you  could  not  reach  the 
man  in  order  to  administer  the  chastisment.  What  are  the  cases? — 
A.  This  is  purely  hypothetical;  but  if  a  man  did  conmiit  a  wrong 
against  me  of  that  kind,  or  against  one  that  I  held  dear  and  honored, 
and  tJien  fled  the  country  or  went  abroad  or  something  of  that  kind 
it  is  hardly  likely  you  could  obtain  a  leave  from  your  (jrovernment  to 
follow  him  and  shoot  him  on  sight,  and  I  think  in  such  cases  1  would 
resign. 

By  Mr.  Driggs: 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  a  case  in  the  United  States  Army  or  any 
other  place  where,  if  any  man  committed  an  insult  of  the  character  that 
you  are  alluding  to,  that  every  fair-minded  man  and  every  army  offi- 
cial and  every  court  in  the  country  would  uphold  him  without  going 
through  the  necessity  of  a  challenge? — A.  1  know  of  no  cases  in  this 
country;  but  there  are  cases  very  frequently  occur  abroad  in  the 
armies,  and  I  have  read  of  them  very  often. 

Q.  1  know  of  two  da^es  right  here  in  this  country. — A.  I  am  not 
informed. 

Q.  According  to  my  way  of  looking  at  it,  you  would  turn  back  the 
hands  on  the  clock  of  time  and  civilization  and  take  us  back  about  one 
hundred  and  Utty  years.  Does  every  young  man  in  this  institution 
hold  the  same  view  about  this  that  vou  do — that  they  would  fight  a 
duel  as  soon  as  they  would  get  out  of  the  Academy  if  they  were  chal- 
lenged?— A.  I  have  never  stated  that. 

O.  You  said  you  would  resign  and  then  challenge  a  man  to  fight  a 
duel. — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What? — A.  I  said  under  certain  circumstances  I  would,  and  I 
would;  and  I  think  every  man  in  the  Coips  of  Cadets  would  do  it. 
This  is  only  my  opinion,  and  I  think  the  majority  of  the  men  in  the 
corps  think  that  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do. 

Q.  You  would  send  a  challenge! — A.  For  certain  offenses  that  I 
have  described,  I  would;  Iwoulanot  under  the  circumstances  if  able 
to  shoot  the  man  on  sight,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  You  are  the  kind  of  a  man  that  i,s  ^oing  into  the  United  States 
Army,  and  you  would  implicate  your  friends  in  the  corps? — A.  How 
would  I  implicate  them  ? 

Q.  By  making  them  amenable;  you  invite  your  friends  to  take  this 
challenge  to  some  other  man,  and  then  if  you  would  kill  this  man  then 
they  would  be  grabbed  up  by  some  court  of  law. — A.  That  depends 
upon  your  friends,  if  thc}^  choose  to  do  it. 

Q.  You  would  put  3'^our  friends  in  that  position. — A.  If  the  case 
warranted  it;  I  hope  I  have  friends  that  would  be  willing  to  stand  by 
a  man  in  a  condition  of  that  kind. 

Q.  You  would  leave  them  anyway — you  consider  it  would  be  a 
friendly  act  to  put  some  other  man  on  trial,  would  you,  on  some  case 
of  that  kind? — A.  I  think  it  would  be  a  token  of  his  friendship. 

Q.  I  do  not  think  you  are  much  of  a  man  to  have  a  friend  that  is 
willing  to  violate  laws  and  go  to  such  an  extreme  as  that. — ^A.  Do  you 
understand  the  reasons  why  I  would  go? 
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Q.  I  know  what  I  would  do  in  a  matter  of  that  kind.  You  said  you 
would  challenge  the  man. — A.  If  I  may  be  pardoned  for  saying  it,  I  think 
I  said  if  I  was  present  at  the  offense,  and  anyway  if  I  could  take  some 
punishment  for  it,  1  would. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  want  to  state  now? — A.  That  is  what  I  have 
stated  before. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  want  to  state  now? — A.  That  is  my  opinion, 
and  I  won't  change  it. 

By  Mr.  Clayton: 

Q.  Why  could  you  do  it  better  by  sending  a  challenge  than  without 
a  challenge?  How  is  the  challenge  going  to  help  you? — A.  I  stated 
that  the  only  reason  for  sending  the  challenge  would  be  to  obtain  a 
mutual  agreement  to  meet  him. 

Q.  If  he  was  going  to  run  away  from  you  he  wouldn't  accept  a  chal- 
lenge, so  how  IS  tlmt  going  to  help  you?  The  probability  is,  the 
challenge  would  be  a  warning  for  him  to  keep  out  of  the  way. — A.  It 
might  be  that  way,  and  it  might  not  be. 

Q.  Then  a  man  that  has  committed  this  kind  of  an  act  you  are  going 
to  honor  him  by  putting  him  on  an  equality  with  youreelf ,  you  are 
going  to  challenge  him? — A.  If  I  had  no  other  way  to  obtain  satisfac- 
tion, I  think  I  would.  You  are  asking  opinions  upon  a  question  that 
has  caused  much  argument  from  great  men  in  the  world  and  is  con- 
sidered in  different  lights,  and  I  have  mentioned  what  I  would  do.  It 
is  a  deep  question  of  ethics  and  has  been  considered  by  very  able  man, 
I  suppose,  and  they  have  come  to  the.  conclusion  to  the  contrary  of 
what  we  said  now. 

Q.  I  am  under  the  impression  that  that  thing  has  been  remedied  and 
the  dueling  has  been  dropped.  Are  you  going  to  revive  it? — A.  No; 
1  don't  thmk  my  own  action  would  have  that  effect,  and  I  have  no 
desire  to  revive  a  duel;  it  is  a  relic  of  barbaric  times. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  the  fact  that  it  is  against  a  law  that  in  case  some 
man  had  insulted  you  in  this  way,  injured  you,  don't  you  think  it  would 
be  givinsr  him  the  advantage  right  off  to  send  a  challenge  to  him? — 
A.  I  realize  that  I  would  not  be  called  upon  to  give  him  that  chance, 
and  the  only  reason  I  stated  I  would  do  it  when  I  could  not  reach  him 
in  any  other  way.  I  don't  think  he  would  be  regarded  as  entitled  to 
any  consideration  from  me  and  I  would  shoot  him  on  sight. 

Q.  The  decided  opinion  is  that  you  could  not  reach  him  in  that 
way? — A.  Well,  if  you  would  omit  any  such  case  where  he  is  not 
within  my  reach,  I  would  withdraw  the  statement  that  I  would  send  a 
challenge.  The  only  object  I  had  in  stating  that — the  very  object — was 
that  I  would  endeavor  to  shoot  the  man  at  once  for  what  he  did.     If 

fou  omit  that  case — that  he  can  not  be  reached  in  any  other  way — why, 
stated  I  thought  that  would  be  effective. 

Q.  Outside  of  the  Academy,  you  haven't  got  a  third  or  first  class 
that  would  make  the  man  tight,  and  he  decides  under  the  law  of  the 
land  what  he  is  going  to  do  i — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  violate  the  law  by  sending  a  challenge,  he  can  have 
you  arrested? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  give  him  warning,  and  have  violated  the  law  to  such  an 
extent  that  public  sympathy  is  immediately  turned  from  you  to  the 
other  man? — A.  I  doubt  that,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  can  bring  an  action  to  prevent  you  doing  anything? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  So  that  it  would  be  foolish  as  well  as  against  the  law? — A.  It 
would  be  foolish  as  well  as  against  the  law. 

Q.  Your  plan  is  rather  untenable,  isn't  it? — A.  I  admit  it  is  unten- 
able in  that  only,  in  respect  to  sending  a  challenge,  if  you  can  reach 
him  in  some  other  way;  but  I  still  think  there  are  circumstances  that 
mi^ht  arise. 

Q.  It  might  be  a  good  thing  if  you  could  reach  him  in  that  way; 
but  as  you  can  not  reach  him  in  that  way,  it  is  both  foolish  and  unten- 
able.— A.  I  would  like  to  retain  the  idea  that  you  can  reach  him;  1 
don't  think  that  jon  can. 

Q.  No;  there  is  no  first  class  man  there  to  make  a  man  come  up  to 
the  scratch,  and  a  man  that  would  do  a  cowardly,  mean  thing  is  the 
very  kind  of  a  man  that  would  take  advantage  of  your  brearang  the 
law  to  punish  him,  wouldn't  he? — A.  The  majority  of  men  would  prob- 
ably  do  that,  but  not  every  man. 

Q.  Well,  now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  do  you  know  of  any  case  in  recent 
years  in  the  United  States? — A.  Not  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  Where  any  man  has  succeeded  in  punishing  another  by  a  chal- 
lenge? — A.  No;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Well,  can  you  remember  a  case  where  one  man  has  failed  sig- 
nally by  sending  a  challenge? — A.  No;  I  can  not. 

Q.  Well,  some  of  us  can. — A.  I  am  not  informed  on  that;  I  had  not 
posted  myself  on  this  subject  before  I  came  up;  that  is,  I  had  not  looked 
up  any  questions  about  it. 

Q.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  are  open  to  conviction  and  expect 
to  learn  a  little  after  you  get  out? — A.  Yes,  sir;  decidedly. 

Q.  You  realize  the  fact,  that  even  though  you  are  first  class  man^ 
you  have  to  learn  something  as  well  as  a  fourth  class  man? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  being  first  class  man,  I  think  we  realize  more  than  a  fourth  class 
man  what  we  don't  know. 

Q.  When  you  get  to  be  a  second  lieutenant  you  will  be  a  little  less 
important  thlan  you  are  now. — ^A.  I  have  always  heard  it  said  that  it 
is  quite  a  drop,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Wanger: 
Q.  You  think,  as  a  first  class  man,  you  miffht  now  take  such  an 
oath,  from  the  conviction  that  no  one  in  the  Academy  would  tempt  you 
to  break  it  between  now  and  graduation.  For  how  much  longer  a 
period  than  now  remains  to  your  graduation  do  you  think  that  period 
of  safety  would  extend? — A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that;  I 
don't  know. 

S,  Do  you  think  it  would  have  been  safe  at  the  be^nning  of  thb 
emic  year? — A.  The  contingencies  might  have  ansen  in  which  a 
first  class  man  could  have  been  insulted. 

Q.  But  I  am  talking  about  his  weighing  the  question  whether  you 
can  say,  for  instance,  to  subscribe  to  the  oath  at  the  beginning  of  the 
academic  year  and  be  free  from  the  violation  of  it,  or  would  that  be 
taking  too  great  a  risk? — A.  It  would  depend  entirely  upon  how  much 
the  man  desired  and  based  his  hopes  and  aspirations  on  his  life  in  the 
Army,  if  you  desired  to  stay  in  the  Army,  and  how  you  felt  about 
such  matters. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  mean  that  you  are  putting  this  on  the  low  basis  of 
advantage  to  be  gained,  on  the  one  hand,  and  not  on  the  basis  of 
honor? — A.  I  told  you  that  the  reason  I  would  take  that,  it  would  be 
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purely  from  worldly  advantage.  I  mentioned  that  when  I  stated  it, 
and  from  the  fact  that  the  period  of  graduation,  when  you  would  be 
free  and  when  you  would  become  exempt  from  the  obligations  of  your 
oath,  would  be  so  near  at  hand  that  you  could  afford  to  allow  any 
matter  of  honor  of  that  kind  to  be  in  duration — to  last  until  you  would 
be  able  to  get  satisfaction. 

Q.  And  don't  you  think  when  you  put  it  on  that  basis  that  you  are 
practically  declaring  that  you  ignore  the  quiet  heroism  of  a  Grant  and 
take  your  place  by  the  side  of  ^ir  John  Falstaff  and  Bombastes  Furi- 
oso? — A.  No,  sir;  I  can't  say  that  1  do  not  consider  that  I  have 
lowered. 

Q.  You  can  study  that  and  contemplate. — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  understand 
the  reference  perfectly. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  You  said  in  your  testimony  that  you  were  one  of  the  committee 
who  adopted  class  resolutions,  or  reported  class  resolutions? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  prompted  the  adoption  of  these  resolutions;  what  prompted 
the  act? — A.  It  was  the  realization  of  the  second  class  and  the  tnird 
class  and  the  first  class  that  it  was  for  the  good  of  the  Academy  that 
the  practice  of  exercising  should  be  abolished. 

Q.  Wh}^  for  the  good  of  the  Academy? — A.  Because  the  Academy 
was  being  misrepresented  by  the  papers  throughout  the  whole  country 
and  the  American  people  througn  its  usual  credulity  was  believing 
everything  circulated  m  the  press,  and  though  some  of  the  matters 
were  true  and  some  correct,  a  majority  were  exaggerated,  and  we 
desire  to  put  the  Academy  in  a  right  light  to  the  public  at  large. 

Q.  But  the  testimony  taken  at  Westpoint  would  indicate  that  all 
these  things  said  had  occurred. — A.  Well,  cases  that  were  especially 
circulated  throughout  the  country  occurred  when  our  first  class  was 
on  a  furlough,  which  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of;  but  you  are 
taking  a  few  cases  as  indicating  the  general  occurrences  of  the  corps, 
and  I  don't  think  it  is  quite  justified  m  doing  that. 

Q.  No;  we  had  taken  all  the  fights  that  we  could  find  out  about;  we 
have  taken  the  list  of  exercises  or  hazing  of  whatever  kind  or  charac- 
ter, and  the  witnesses  thus  far  summoned  before  this  committee  in 
this  Academy  have  unhesitatingly  stated  that  all  these  things  did 
occur. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  the  credulity  of  the  American  public,  perhaps,  was  not 
very  much  imposed  upon. — A.  If  we  consider  the  repoi^ts  m  the  Sun 
and  the  Herala  in  1899  were  more  largely  exaggerated,  and  things  of 
that  kind  than  you  have  received  in  testimony.  The  papers  stated 
that  we  held  a  man  down  and  poured  hot  tabasco  sauce  down  his 
throat;  that  we  used  hot  pokers  and  subjected  him  to  tortures  and 
things  of  that  kind  that  I  don't  think  have  been  brought  out  in  testi- 
mony before  this  committee. 

Q.  Well,  it  was  not  occurring  at  this  time,  as  I  understand  it.  When 
were  your  resolutions  adopted  ? — ^A.  They  were  adopted  last  spring,  or 
ast  winter,  I  think;  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  When  were  the  articles  to  which  you  refer  printed? — A.  Oh, 
they  were  printed  during  the  summer  or  camp  of  1899,  when  we  were 
on  furlougn. 

Q.  Then  they  were  printed  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
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tions? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  printed  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the 
resolutions. 

Q.  And  tabasco  sauce  had  been  administered? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  but  it 
has  not  been  forced  down  the  lower  class  man's  throat  by  any  physical 
force. 

Q.  And  all  this  long  list  of  hazing  had  been  gone  through  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  in  those  forms  you  have. 

Q.  But  realizing  that  there  was  a  rising  public  sentiment  against 
that  sort  of  thing,  you  adopted  these  resolutions? — A.  And  also  real- 
izing that  it  was  not  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  corps  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  condition  of  the  relation  between  the  upper 
classes  and  the  lower  class. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  would  have  been  a  better  thing  to  have  passed 
resolutions  that  covered  all  kinds  of  hazing? — A.  No,  sir;  I  can't  say 
that  I  do.  I  think  exercising  was  the  matter  principally  brought  up, 
and  I  think  that  is  generally  the  most  brutal  form  in  it.  It  is  neces- 
saiy  to  have  some  on  a  fourth  class  man,  the  desire  of  the  corps  to 
retain  bracing,  and  the  honor  of  the  corps,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
enforce  this  bracing  and  to  have  some  means  to  enforce  it. 

Q.  But  you  have  many  other  kinds  of  hazing  besides  bracing  here  ? — 
A.  Practical  jokes  and  things  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Some  are  more  extreme  than  practical? — A.  For  instance,  in  the 
case  of  CJadet  Harrell,  holding  a  man  in  a  tub  of  water,  and  the  water 
over  his  head.  That  is  not  indorsed  by  the  corps,  and  it  is  not  con- 
sidered the  right  thing  to  do. 

Q.  Well,  there  was  a  fear  that  this  hazing  had  been  carried  to  such 
an  extent,  and  public  sentiment  so  greatly  aroused,  that  unless  some- 
thing was  done  it  would  harm  the  institution;  is  that  right? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  and  we  also  realized — in  fact,  I  can  state  positively — ^that  this 
pmctice  of  hazing,  while  in  a  measure  effective  and  good,  had  been 
carried  to  too  great  extremes  in  several  eases,  owing  to  the  enthusiasm 
and  actions  of  some  members  of  the  corps,  and  if  we  retained  the  haz- 
ing in  any  foim  it  would  be  impossible  to  stop  when  it  got  to  such 
brutal  limits  as  hazing  a  man  to  the  point  of  exhaustion  and  fainting, 
and  it  simply  becomes  brutal  and  goes  beyond  a  punitive  measure; 
and  hazing  of  that  kind  has  not  been  considered  a  correct  thing  by  the 
best  men  in  the  corps. 

Q.  But  it  has  been  more  or  less  brutal  in  all  the  years  that  you  have 
been  there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  we  dropped  it. 

Q.  Then  why  don't  you  adopt  a  resolution  to  stop  all  brutal  haz- 
ing?— A.  Because  we  desired  to  retain  the  fights,  so  as  to  retain  the 
power  to  make  the  plebes  brace  and  obey  our  commands. 

Q.  You  know  that  that  is  against  the  regulations  of  the  Academy  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  1  realize  that. 

Q.  And  you  know  it  is  against  the  common  law  of  the  country. 
The  only  people  who  take  these  matters  in  their  own  hands  are  what 
are  known  as  whitecaps.  You  don't  think  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the 
institution  to  resort  to  whitecapping? — A.  I  don't  consider  it  a  paral- 
lel case. 

Q.  It  is  as  nearly  so  as  you  can  make  it  so. — A.  What  motives  actu- 
ate the  white  cappers? 

Q.  Practically  the  same  as  those  that  actuate  the  cadets. 

Mr.  Smith.  When  a  whitecapper  takes  action  it  is  because  some- 
one in  the  community  has  violated  some  law,  while  in  this  case  no  one 
has  violated  anv  law. 
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By  the  Chaibman: 

Q.  That  is  the  impression  that  I  am  trying  to  put  upon  your  mind 
as  a  first  class  man — a  man  with  great  responsibilities  over  all,  in  the 
example  vou  set  and  the  character  of  resolutions  you  adopt,  and  the 
spirit  with  which  you  carry  out  and  obey  the  regulations  and  orders 
oi  your  superiors;  and  if  that  is  not  reahzed  among  first  class  men  it 
is  ^mone  the  people  of  the  country.— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  acquainted  with  Cadet  Breth? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  anything  about  the  hazing  he  was  subjected  to? — 
A.  Only  from  hearsay;  8imj)ly  from  what  I  have  heard  that  was 
brought  out  before  this  committee  and  before  the  military  board. 

Q.  What? — A.  Simply  what  I  have  heard  brought  out  before  this 
committee. 

_  Q.  You  knew  nothing  of  it  at  all? — A.  I  was  not  present  at  any 
time  he  was  being  hazed,  and  I  don't  recollect  any  complaint  he  made 
about  receiving  any  special  treatment. 

Q.  He  was  a  member  of  your  class? — A.  He  was. 

Q.  A  pretty  good  man? — A.  He  was  a  rather  good  man;  he  was 
rather  young  and  boyish,  and  there  didn't  seem  to  be  very  much  to 
him  as  a  man;  but  we  don't  have  very  much  chance  to  judge  a  fourth 
class  man. 

Q.  Was  it  because  he  was  young  and  boyish  that  he  was  imposed 
upon  and  hazed? — A.  No,  I  don't  think  he  was  any  more  than  anyone 
else;  I  never  heard  of  anyone  that  he  was. 

Q.  You  never  were  hazed? — A.  Only  but  once. 

Q.  He  seems  to  have  been,  and  perhaps  other  classmates  of  yours 
were. — A.  Yes;  the  reason  I  was  not,  because  the  man  for  whom  I 
was  a  special-duty  man  endeavored  to  keep  me  out  of  any  trouble  and 
to  give  me  work  to  do  for  him,  and  any  time  I  did  get  into  any  trouble 
he  did  all  he  could  for  me. 

Q.  He  was  an  upper  class  man  that  took  an  interest  in  you? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  made  it  his  business  to  see  that  you  did  it,  in  order  to  keep 
you  away  from  this  punishment  that  others  received? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  think  that  Breth  was  so  fortunate? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  know  that  some  members  of  your  class  were  not  so  for- 
tunate?— A.  That  is  true;  but  I  don't  think  that  if  I  had  broken  any 
of  the  regulations  of  the  cadet  code  between  the  upper  class  men  and 
the  fourth  class  men  that  the  cadet  for  whom  I  was  doing  special  dutj 
would  have  interfered  or  kept  me  from  being  exercised. 

Q.  For  all  that  they  did  all  that  they  could  for  you? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
they  all  are;  they  all  exercise  a  special  watch  over  you  and  instruct 
you. 

Q.  When  an  upper  class  man  takes  an  interest  in  the  fourth  class 
man  he  can  do  that,  but  if  another  fourth  class  man  is  not  fortunate 
in  having  a  friend  oi  that  sort,  then  he  is  the  victim  of  all  these  hazings 
that  have  been  committed  these  last  years? — A.  Every  fourth  class 
man  does  special-duty  work  in  camp,  and  he  is  kept  out  of  difficulties 
Ithink  1  can  state  as  an  actual  fact.  Whenever  he  breaks  a  regulation 
of  the  cadet  code  this  man  for  whom  he  is  special-duty  man  does  not 

Erotect  him  against  it;  but  if  he  does  not,  he  allows  him  to  come  in 
is  tent  and  write  letters  home  from  his  tent,  and  gives  him  various 
privileges. 
Q.  You  came  in  in  1897? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Then  there  were  the  camps  of  1897,  1898,  1899,  and  1900,  of 
which  you  know  something? — A.  I  know  nothing  of  the  camp  of  1899; 
I  was  on  a  furlough,  sir. 

Q.  Excepting  what  you  may  have  heard? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  1900?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  less  of  hazing  in  1900  than  in  any  other  camp? — A. 
Decidedly. 

Q.  In  what  camp  was  there  the  most  of  this  whitecapping,  or  some- 
times called  hazing? — A.  I  would  say  we  received  in  our  fourth  class 
in  1897. 

Q.  Did  it  increase  or  decrease  in  1898? — A.  I  don't  think  there  were 
such  hard  hazers  in  our  class  as  there  were  in  the  class  of  1900,  who 
were  yearlings  when  we  were  fourth  class  men. 

Q.  Isn't  it  the  common  idea  of  cadets  that  when  he  is  a  fourth  class 
man  the  class  was  always  most  severely  hazed? — ^A.  That  would  be 
the  natural  impression  and  the  idea,  but  this  impression  is  that  1900 
has  a  good  many  men  that  carried  hazing  to  a  great  extent. 

Q.  In  1900?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  thought  that  was  the  camp  in  which  it  has  been  greatly 
decreased? — A.  I  mean  the  class  of  1900. 

Q.  But  the  camp  of  1900? — ^A.  That  was  our  first  class  camp  and 
there  was  no  exercising,  and  hazing  as  a  whole  decreased. 

Q.  There  were  some  fights? — ^A.  There  were  fights;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  were  some  other  forms  of  hazing 7 — A.  Not  including 
the  term  exercises  which  we  passed  resolutions  to  abolish. 

Q.  Were  they  lived  up  to? — A.  I  can  confidently  stato  that  they 
were  lived  up  to  bv  the  first  class  men  and  the  third  class  has  not  taken 
any  resolution  and  the  president  went  down  and  saw  the  Superinten- 
dent^ and  I  think  expressed  his  willingness  to  conform  to  the  will  of 
the  first  class;  but  there  were  no  resolutions  passed  by  the  third  class, 
and  I  don't  think,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  president  of  the  first  class; 
he  told  me  the  other  day  that  there  were  no  forms  of  exercising  in 
that  camp,  sir. 

Q.  It  does  not  occur  to  you  that  throwing  sentinels  in  the  diteh  is  a 
good  form  of  hazing,  does  it? — A.  No,  sir;  it  is  a  very  childish  and 
foolish  thing  to  do  and  I  don't  see  what  good  could  possibly  result 
from  it. 

Q.  It  is  still  practiced  in  camp,  we  are  given  to  understand? — ^A.  I 
don't  know  whether  it  was  done  the  last  camp  or  not;  I  can't  deny  it 
and  I  don't  aflSrm  it;  I  don't  recollect  of  any  case  when  it  was  done, 
sir. 

Q.  Wouldn't  that  be  called  a  very  serious  offense? — ^A.  It  is  a  very 
serious  offense  against  the  regulations  of  the  Academy;  the  sentinel 
is  personally  sacred. 

Q.  Wouldn't  it  be  even  considered  a  violation  of  the  Articles  of  War 
to  interfere  with  a  sentinel  on  duty  ? — A.  I  suppose  it  is  brought  into 
the  Articles  of  War,  sir.  The  regulations  of  the  Academy  also  provide 
for  such  matters,  those  Articles  of  W^ar  govern  the  officers  in  the  Army 
and  they  also  apply  to  us  as  cadets,  I  suppose;  and  as  such  it  is  a  seri- 
ous offense. 

Q.  I  understand  it  is  one  of  the  features  of  hazing  which  has  not  yet 
become  obsolete  ? — A.  It  has  not  become  obsolete  by  any  corps  action. 

Q.  It  might  be  verv  well,  then,  to  include  such  in  your  resolution^  ? — 
A.  It  would  be  decidedly  welL 
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Q.  In  all  your  experience  here  has  it  ever  come  under  your  observa- 
tion that  a  man  has  been  taunted  because  of  his  religious  convictions? — 
A.  No,  sir;  it  never  has. 

Q.  Because  of  having  read  his  Bible? — A.  No,  sir;  it  never  has. 

Q.  In  camp  or  otherwise? — A.  It  never  has. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  that  a  collection  was  taken  up  to  present 
Booz  with  a  Bible? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  no  recollection  of  the  occur- 
rence at  all,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  he  was  called  "Bibles,"  because  of 
his  inclination  to  read  it? — A.  I  never  heard  him  called  that  name^  and 
I  never  heard  it  said  that  he  was  called  that  name. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  he  was  asked  to  deliver  up  his  Bible 
to  a  fellow-cadet? — ^A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  that,  and  I  think 
I  would  be  justified  in  stating  that  he  was  not;  I  don't  think  that  any 
man  in  the  corps  would  do  such  a  thing. 

Q.  Nothing  of  that  sort  ever  came  under  your  observation? — ^A.  It 
never  came  under  my  observation.  A  man,  for  his  religious  princi- 
ples, is  respected  and  let  alone,  no  matter  what  the  faith  may  be  that 
ne  professes. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Caples  still  in  the  corps?— A.  Yes, sir;  he  is  in  the  first 
class. 

Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  scrapping  committee  when  that  fight 
with  Cadet  Booz  was  arranged? — A.  ^o,  sir;  I  was  not. 

Q.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  passing  upon  the  question  of  verac- 
ity between  the  two? — A.  No,  sir;  it  does  not  come  under  the  province 
of  the  seconds. 

By  Mr.  Drigos: 
Q.  Does  your  class  have  a  scrapping  committee  now? — A.  It  does; 
yes,  sir. 
Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  it? — A.  I  am,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  No  Aghts  have  been  arranged  for  recently? — A.  By  our  class? 
Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  exhibition  likely  to  take  place  before  this  committee  gets 
away  ? — A.  I  think  I  can  state  that  there  will  not  be  any,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Driggs: 

Q.  Do  you  not,  youne  man,  realize  that  by  such  actions  as  these  you 
will  bring  disgrace  on  the  institution  ? — A.  To  what  do  you  refer,  '"By 
such  action  ? " 

Q.  I  mean  hazing  and  bracing. — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  exclude  bracing,  I  will  just  include  fighting  and  hazing; 
you  say  you  have  done  away  with  exercising.  Don't  you  realize  the 
disgrace  you  brinff  on  the  mstitution  by  such  pi-actices  as  these? — A. 
You  misunderstand  me  if  you  think  I  indorse  nazing  or  fighting.  I 
do  not  indorse  them  in  the  abstract. 

Q.  I  want  to  know,  does  not  the  corps  realize — you  are  among  the 
corps  all  the  time  and  you  are  among  the  members  of  the  corps — and  do 
you  not  realize  the  fact  that  you  are  disgracing  the  institution  and  plac- 
ing its. very  life  in  jeopardy  in  arranging  these  fights? — A.  No,  I  can't 
say  that  we  have  realized  it;  I  realize  it  is  serious  now,  but  we  have  not 
ni  the  past,  before  this  investigation  stai-ted. 

Q.  lou  realize  it  now? — A,  I  realize  the  Academy  is  in  a  serious 
position. 
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Q.  Then  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  do  away  with  fight- 
ing?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  do  away 
with  fighting  and  hazing:  but  I  do  consider  it,  under  the  present  con 
dition,  as  a  necessary  evil. 

Q.  1  want  to  simply  ^ve  you  an  opportunity  to  square  yourself. 
I  understood  you  to  testify  some  time  this  morning  that  you  thought 
fighting  was  a  necessary  evil  here — the  fights  that  you  have  nowa- 
days.— A.   Yes,  sir;  and  I  have  just  stated  Qiat  now;  1  hold  that  still. 

Q.  Notwithstanding  that  it  brings  disgrace  on  the  institution  and 
notwithstanding  it  places  the  very  life  of  t£e  institution  in  jeopardy? — 
A.  I  think  before  the  institution  was  placed  in  jeopardy — I  tnink  that 
Congress  will  pass  necessary  regulations  prohibiting  fights. 

Q.  Yes;  you  seem  to  know  pretty  well  what  Congress  is  going  to  do 
and  what  this  committee  is  going  to  do. — ^A.  1  know  what  their 
power  is. 

Q.  And  you  do  think  Congress  can  abolish  this  institution? — ^A. 
YeSj  sir,  it  can;  but  I  do  not  think  that  Congress  will  abolish  tho 
institution  until  they  have  tried  other  measures  to  remedy  the  defects. 

By  Mr.  Wanger: 
Q.  Do  you  know  that  one  William  McKinley,  a  few  years  ago,  who 
was  a  member  of  Congress,  and  who  now  happens  to  lie  President  of 
the  United  States,  declared  he  would  favor  abolishing  the  Academy 
unless  hazing  could  be  abolished? — A.  I  have  heard  that;  yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Driggs: 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  James  G.  Blaine  had  said  exactly  the  same 
thing;  did  you  know  that  Zachary  Taylor  had  said  exactly  the  same 
thing? — A.  I  didn't  know  about  Taylor;  but  I  had  heard  that  James 
6.  Blaine  had. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  Andrew  Jackson  had  said  the  same  thing? — 
A.  No;  but  none  of  those  men  acknowledged  that  the  hazing  can  not 
be  abolished,  and  it  is  an  acknowledgment  that  no  one  is  ready  to 
make;  it  can  be,  and  it  \vill  be,  I  think,  before  the  Academy  is  abol- 
ished; that  is  my  idea  upon  the  subject. 

By  Mr.  Smith: 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  in  order  that  we  may  see  how  far  this 
bracing  is  usually  carried,  and  if  it  is  not  any  embarrassment  to  you, 
to  illustrate  it  here  to  us. — A.  Not  at  all.  I  will  say  it  is  carried  to 
an  extreme  when  a  man  is  a  fourth  class  man. 

Q.  Illustrate  about  how  extreme  it  is,  by  the  fourth  class  man,  when 
you  require  him  to  do  it,  if  you  will. — A.  You  can't  make  much  effect 
in  a  dress  coat;  you  get  your  shoulders  back  and  get  your  hands  back 
of  the  seam  of  the  trousers  [witness  indicating]. 

Q.  How  far  is  the  chin  dmwn  back,  usually,  in  the  bracing? — ^A. 
That  is  a  part  of  the  bracing  exercise;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  illustrate  that  to  us  ? — A.  It  is  supposed  to  be  drawn  in 
c^uite  a  good  deal,  hold  up  your  head;  that  is  not  an  excessive  illustra- 
tion [witness  indicated]. 

Q.  That  is  not  an  excessive  illustration  of  how  it  is  done  as  in  prac- 
tice?—A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  reauired  of  the  fourth  class  man  all  the  time  he  is  in  the 
company  street  during  camp? — ^A.  Whenever  he  comes  out  in  the  com- 
pany street  during  the  camp,  he  is  required  to  assume  that  position. 
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Q.  And  remain  so  as  long  as  he  is  in  the  street? — A.  Remain  so  as 
long  as  he  is  in  the  street. 

Q.  Now,  it  is  suggested  that  it  will  give  us  a  little  better  idea  of  it, 
and  it  is  not  asked  to  embarrass  you  at  all,  that  you  illustrate  a  fourtii 
class  man  walking  in  this  position — see  what  difficulty  it  gives  to  him 
in  walking. — A.  Geuerallv,  a  fourth  class  man,  when  he  comes,  he  is 
required  6)  dig  in  his  heels  and  is  required  to  depress  his  toes. 

Q.  Could  you  illustrate  that  to  us  so  that  we  can  see  in  what  atti- 
tude he  waits? — A.  I  don't  think  I  have  for^tten:  he  is  required  to 
depress  his  toes  at  every  step,  and  hold  up  his  heaa. 

By  Mr.  Driggs: 
Q.  Does  bracing  shake  up  a  man;  that  is,  coming  down  hard  on  the 
sole  of  the  feet  that  way  when  you  are  strained  back  that  way? — A.  I 
never  heard  anybody  complain  of  any  effect  of  that  kind,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  As  I  understand  it,  the  fourth  class  have  no  class  organization 
wlme  they  are  in  their  first  camp? — A.  No;  they  have  not. 

Q.  Does  not  that  add  to  the  disadvantage  and  the  consequent  unfair- 
ness of  a  fight  in  which  a  fourth  class  man  i^  compelled  to  engage? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  but  there  are  always  men  in  the  class.  If  any  man  in 
the  fourth  class  comes  and  represents  his  case  to  the  upper  class  com 
mittee  it  will  be  attended  to,  and  he  wUl  be  listened  to  and  given  a 
perfect  hearing  as  if  he  was  not  a  fourth  class  man — as  if  he  was  an 
upBer  class  man  in  the  Academy. 

(4.  But  he  is  under  the  disadvantage  at  the  most  inopportune  time  ? — 
A.  I  really  can't  see  that  there  will  be  much  disadvantage  to  him 
except  the  fact  that  he  probably  would  not  go  to  the  best  man  in  the 
class  to  present  his  case. 

Q.  There  is  nobody  to  plead  his  case? — A.  Any  man  that  he  chooses 
to  go  to  and  present  the  lacts. 

Q.  His  class  is  not  allowed  to  pick  the  man  that  is  to  do  the  fight- 
ing of  the  upper  class  man? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  your  life  here,  do  you  remember  a  case  where  punishment 
followed  upon  the  principals  or  {participants  in  one  of  these  fights  on 
the  part  of  the  Academy  authorities? — A.  I  don't  think  it  has  ever 
occurred  while  I  was  in  the  corps,  but  it  has  occurred  before,  though. 

Q.  Not  while  you  have  been  m  the  corps? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  familiar  with  the  hazing  of  MacArthur  ? — A.  That  was 
done  while  we  were  on  furlough,  sir. 

Q.  So  you  know  nothing  about  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  so  far  as  you  know,  all  the  methoas  of  hazing  in  the  mess 
hall  obtain  still  which  Obtained  when  you  came  here,  do  they  not? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  they  do. 

Q.  And  the  same  methods  are  pursued  with  reference  to  the  num- 
ber of  men  seated  at  the  table  and  the  officer  in  charge? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
just  the  same. 

Q.  All  that  sort  of  thing? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  want  to  read  you  briefly  from  a  few  extracts  from  letters  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Booz  just  prior  to  and  after  that  fight,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  you  an  opportunity  of  stating  anything  you  know  with  refer- 
ence to  the  facts  concerning  which  he  writes.  These  letters  have 
been  accepted  as  a  part  of  the  record  of  the  committee. — ^A.  Before 
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you  begin,  shall  I  interrupt  when  you  come  to  anything  I  do  not 
recollect? 

Q.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  try  to  read  them  in  sections,  so  that  you  may 
make  answers  or  anything  you  may  care  to  say.  ''I  am  now goin^  to 
tell  you  about  the  life  here  and  of  my  experiences.  The  other  night 
when  I  was  on  guard  fellows  told  me  to  walk  up  farther  than  I  was;  I 
had  not  recei  vedinstructions  from  the  corporal  of  the  guard^  and  did  not 
walk  up  to  the  point  where  the  fellows  told  me  to  walk  until  I  received 
instructions  from  the  corporal.  The  fellows  were  really  right  in  tell- 
ing me  where  to  walk,  but  I  was  right  in  walking  where  1  was  first 
instructed,  because  they  were  official  orders,  and  when  the  corporal 
came  up  again  he  made  the  correction.  I  did  right  in  obeying  the 
order  of  the  corporal,  but  the  fellows  were  mad  because  1  would  not 
do  what  thej  tola  me;  so  they  said  they  would  call  me  out  to  fighL 
Well,  ever  since  then  they  have  been  watching  me  closely,  and  they 
expect  to  call  me  out  for  the  least  thing  1  do."  Do  you  know  any  thine 
about  that  statement? — A.  The  statement  was  evidently  debated  and 
considered  by  the  committee  on  fights  at  the  time,  and  I  know  nothing 
of  that  at  all. 

Q.  You  didn't  witness  the  walking  of  the  post? — A.  I  did  not,  no; 
I  was  in  C  Company  and  that  was  in  D  Company. 

Q.  "  They  had  been  making  hie  brace  and  exercising  me  continually, 
and  they  treat  me  about  as  bad  as  possible;  they  exercised  me  the  other 
night  until  1  veiy  nearly  fainted,  and  they  also  had  some  other  fellows 
there  whom  they  exercised  very  badly.  One  of  the  other  fellows  did 
faint,  and  they  took  no  notice  of  him  at  first,  for  they  said  he  was  only 
shamming,  but  after  awhile  they  threw  water  on  him  and  he  recovered, 
and  right  after  he  recovered  one  of  the  brutes  wanted  to  make  him 
exercise  again."  You  don't  know  anything  about  that  incident? — A. 
I  don't  know  anything  about  that  incident;  no. 

Q.  ''When  we  are  given  the  command  '  rest'  or  'at  ease'  the  upper 
class  mates  make  us  brace  instead  of  resting,  and  in  marching  to  and 
from  meals  they  brace  us,  etc.,  for  as  soon  as  we  come  near  an  officer 
then  the  fellows  tell  us  to  walk  natural."  1  think  you  have  practically 
testified  to  that,  that  it  is  the  habit. — A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  "  Of  course  if  we  refused  to  do  the  things  for  the  upper  class  men 
they  would  make  it  harder  for  us;  that  is  what  I  don't  understand;  I 
do  everything  they  tell  me  to  do,  and  do  not  object,  and  yet  they  treat 
me  so  mean.  My  tentmate  was  near  some  of  the  upper  class  men  the 
other  day  and  he  heard  them  say  something  about  me,  and  one  of  the 
fellows  said  they  were  watching  me  closely,  and  he  said  that  it  was 
wrong,  for  he  said  he  has  not  done  anything  at  all.  Last  night  in  com- 
ing from  supper  the  command  was  given  to  walk  at  ease,  and  as  I 
thought  we  could  not  walk  at  ease  I  kept  on  bracing,  and  one  of  the 
cadet  officers  told  we  plebes  to  stop  bracing  and  so  to  walk  at  ease.  I 
did  so,  as  he  had  charge  of  us.  I  nad  not  gone  far  when  three  or  four 
of  the  cadets  started  to  yell  at  me  to  brace,  and  they  asked  me  how  much 
I  weighed,  and  they  said  they  would  call  me  out.  You  see  this  is  the 
way  tney  do.  I  was  obeying  commands,  but  that  does  not  make  any  dif- 
ference to  them. "  Is  there  anything  in  that  statement  ? — A.  As  to  that 
letter  I  don't  know  anything  referring  to  it;  that  regarding  bracing  a 
man  coming  back  from  supper,  when  at  route  step,  it  is  a  practice, 
and  the  company  officers,  the  lieutenant  of  the  company,  are  at  times 
required  or  given  specific  orders  to  prevent  anything  of  that  kind.    If 
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such  is  the  case,  it  would  be  a  disobedience  of  orders,  and  they  see  that 
it  is  carried  out,  and  in  that  case  that  probably  explains  what  that 
refers  to,  that  the  officer  came  and  told  him  to  walk  natural^  and  then 
I>robably  some  upper  class  man  in  ranks  told  him  to  assume  that  posi- 
tion a£fain;  but  as  to  bein^^  called  out  for  anything  of  that  kind  it  is 
absurd,  and  has  never  been  done. 

Q.  Well,  they  may  have  threatened  to  call  him  out? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
they  may  have  done  that;  but  Mr.  Booz,  even  as  a  fourth  class  man, 
probably  knew  that  nothing  of  that  kind  would  be  done.  1  don't  think 
that  any  fourth  class  man  fliinks  so. 

Q.  It' seemed  to  impress  him  with  sufficient  seriousness  so  that  he 
wrote  the  matter  to  his  mother  and  father  and  sister  and  brother? — 
A.  It  is  a  term  employed  very  generally  by  upper  class  men  to  com- 
pel compliance  with  their  instructions  to  lower  class  men. 

Q.  It  is  sometimes  threatened? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  it  never  has  any 
effect,  and  it  is  not  carried  into  effect  unless  the  class  decided  on  it. 

Q.  Why  is  it  resorted  to  if  it  does  not  have  any  effect? — A.  It  has 
just  come  to  be  a  term  that  has  been  applied  to  the  man;  I  know  that 
it  has  been  used  for  men,  and  as  soon  as  he  turns  away  you  can  disre 
gard  it. 

Q.  But  you  were  under  the  protection  of  an  upper  classman? — 
A.  Booz  was  special-dutv  man  for  an  upper  class  man,  I  think;  I  am 
sure  he  was;  every  fourtn  class  man  that  goes  through  camp  is. 

Q.  Who  was  ttie  upper  class  man  of  Booz? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Then  you  don't  know  that  to  be  a  fact;  he  may*not  have  been  a 
special-duty  man,  so  far  as  you  know. — A:  I  only  think  so;  he  would 
be  the  first  fourth  class  man  that  went  through  camp  who  was  not  a 
special-duty  man. 

Q.  Then  the  letter  in  its  terms  is  practically  and  approximately  cor- 
rect, isn't  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  read  you  the  next  letter,  the  day  .after  the  fight,  or  such 

E's  of  it  as  bear  on  the  matter  under  inquiry:  "  Well,  I  went  out  to 
t  yesterday,  and  I  was  of  course  whipped;  both  of  my  eyes  are 
k  and  there  is  a  cut  about  an  inch  long  under  my  left  eye;  I  am 
pretty  well  bruised,  and  dropped  out  of  the  fight  after  I  was 
winded." — A.  Well,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  he  was  cut  over 
the  left  eye;  and  I  don't  recollect  at  all  that  his  other  eye  was  bruised; 
that  is  merely  a  matter  of  memory,  and  it  happened  two  years  ago,  so 
1  am  not  saying  that  accurately  at  all. 

Q.  Then  you  are  not  in  position  to  directly  contradict  what  he  says 
about  it? — A.  I  am  not  in  position. 

Q.  "  The  fellows  have  talked  terribly  to  me  ever  since  the  fight,  for 
they  say  I  dropped  out  because  I  didn't  want  to  fi^ht  and  not  because 
I  waa  knocked  out."  Did  you  hear  any  of  those  insulting  references 
and  this  terrible  talk  that  he  complains  about? — A.  Well,  1  have  heard 
upper  class  men  express  their  opinion  among  themselves,  and  I  know 
it  was  expressed  to  him,  and  I  know  his  own  seconds  told  him  that  he 
behaved  in  a  manner  that  was  not  consistent  with  a  man. 

Q.  Then  that  foim  of  humiliating  persecution  did  go  on  with  ref- 
erence to  Booz? — ^A.  About  telling  nim  that  he  was  not  a  man?  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  They  did  taunt  him  with  all  that? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  1  wouldn't 
call  it  a  taunting,  because  that  conveys  the  impression  that  it  was  kept 
up  by  one  man;  but  probably  one  man  gave  him  his  opinion  and  would 
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never  say  anything  to  him  afterwards.  I  know  after  the  fiffht  I  told 
him  I  considered  he  acted  in  a  very  cowardly  and  disgraceful  manner, 
and  I  never  had  anything  more  to  do  with  him  except  in  an  official 
way. 

Q.  When  and  where  did  you  tell  him  that  he  acted  in  a  vory  cow- 
ardly and  disgraceful  manner? — A.  I  told  him  after  he  reached  canip. 

Q.  You  thought  that  was  entirely  in  harmonv  with  the  conduct  or  a 
gentleman  and  an  officer,  did  you  ? — A.  I  considered  I  had  the  preroga- 
tive to  tell  him  what  was  considered  honorable  and  manly  in  the  corps. 

Q.  What  gave  you  that  distinguished  prerogative? — A.  Except  that 
I  had  had  a  year  more  experience  than  he  had,  and  understood  bow 
such  matters  were  regarded  in  the  corps,  and  believed  that  they  were 
correct. 

Q.  That  gave  you  a  greater  prerogative  than  the  officers? — ^A.  That 
did  not  give  it  any  Icj^l  sanction;  out  it  certainly  came  within  my 

Frovince,  as  I  regarded  it,  that  I  had  a  right  to  tell  him  that;  of  course, 
don't  state  for  a  minute  that  it  would  be  regarded  in  a  legal  court,  or 
according  to  the  regulations,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  And  that  was  a  real  brave  act  of  yours? — A.  Not  at  all;  but  it 
was  not  a  cowardly  act,  because  1  gave  him  distinct  permission  if  he 
desired  to  take  the  matter  up  at  all  that  I  was  entirely  at  his  service. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  were  inviting  another  knocK  out,  or  another 
tight,  if  Mr.  Booz  desired  to  take  it  up? — A.  I  exnressed  my  opinion 
of  Booz,  and  if  he  had  desired  to  take  it  up  he  could  liave  done  so. 

Q.  Was  that  Ihe  same  high  purpose  that  actuated  the  other  men  to 
make  those  remarks? — A.  I  could  not  sav. 

Q.  Having  been  licked  by  a  man  of  his  own  weight,  without  hav- 
ing the  advantage  of  a  year's  training,  a  lot  of  other  fellows  were 
spoiling  for  a  fight  of  the  same  kindf — A.  I  don't  think  they  were 
spoiling  for  a  fight;  if  he  wanted  to  retake  his  laurels,  or  anytning  of 
that  kind,  1  gave  him  a  chance  to  have  an  opportunity  to  retake  them. 

Q.  When  Keller  was  knocked  out  you  did  not  give  him  a  chance  to 
go  around  and  retake  his  laurels? — A.  It  wasn't  Accessary,  nor  did  we. 

Q.  Nor  did  you  run  arourid  to  Williams  and  give  him  an  opportu- 
nity to  square  himself;  the  man  that  knocked  Keller  out? — A.  To 
square  himself  with  whom? 

Q.  For  having  inflicted  an  unexpected  surprise  on  an  upper  class 
man. — A.  He  was  not  molested  in  any  way,  and  he  would  not  have 
been,  and  he  was  not  in  that  case. 

Q.  There  were  the  best  of  reasons  why  he  was  not? — A.  Do  you 
mean  on  account  of  his  fistic  prowess? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  That  does  not  make  the  slightest  diflference;  this 
was  onlyan  unfortunate  selection,  sir. 

Q.  ''There  is  no  use  talking,  the  fellows  here  are  brutes,  they  have 
evil  in  their  minds,  they  have  told  me  I  .was  a  disgrace  to  the  corps, 
and  would  always  be  looked  down  upon  while  here,  and  if  I  got  into 
the  Army."  It  is  altogether  probable  that  that  was  a  fair  statement? — 
A.  I  think  the  men  who  were  in  the  corps  at  that  time  would  not  have 
held  him  in  a  very  high  light  if  they  had  afterwards  entered  the  ranks 
of  the  Army;  I  mow  myself  I  would  not  have  much  respect  for  a  man 
of  that  kina. 

Q.  "They  talked  terribly  to  me  and  insulted  me  in  every  way.  Now, 
this  was  all  because  I  did  not  fight  long  enough."  And  yet  you  testify 
that  he  fought  for  three  rounds;  that  when  he  ceased  there  was  a  wound 
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over  his  eye  that  filled  his  eye  and  face  with  blood;  that  he  was  bruised. 
And  it  has  been  testified  here  that  he  had  been  struck  in  the  stomach — 
had  received  what  is  known  as  a  solar-plexus  blow — and  you  are  in  no 
position  to  contradict  a  single  statement  with  reference  to  that  fight 
which  Mr.  Booz  himself  made  'i — A.  I  contradict  the  statements  Uiat  he 
was  in  any  condition  that  warranted  his  withdrawing  from  the  fight. 
He  was  not  any,  woi'se  off  physically.  He  may  have  nad  a  few  marks 
on  his  body.  The  cut  over  his  eye  was  not  a  matter  of  any  special 
importance,  because  he  did  not  even  go  down  to  the  hospital  to  get  it 
sewed  up  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  And  it  became  necessary,  after  all  these  proceedings,  for  man 
after  man  in  the  coros  to  go  alone  to  Mr.  Booz  and  tell  nim  what  a 
coward  he  was? — A.  rJo,  I  don't  think  everybody  considered  it  abso- 
lutel}'  their  duty. 

Q.  Well,  some  of  them — a  good  many. — A.  I  don't  know  how  many. 

Q.  You  did  it  yourself? — ^A.  I  went  around  and  told  him  myself, 
because  I  officiate  in  the  fight;  1  took  part  in  the  fight. 

Q.  You  were  a  second? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  a  second  for  the  other  man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  his  own  seconds  had  not  hesitated  to  do  the  same  thing? — A. 
No,  sir;  in  fact,  Cadet  Tyler  came  to  me  after  the  fight  and  asked  me 
if  he  would  lose  caste  in  the  corps  of  cadets  by  seconding  such  a  man 
as  Booz  had  shown  himself  to  be  in  the  fight. 

Q.  I  think  I  can  conceive  from  the  testimony  given  here  what  spirit 
actuated  all  these  fellows  who  went  around  to  aod  further  humiliation 
to  Mr.  Booz  in  his  defeat? — A.  Even  his  own  seconds. 

Mr.  Wangbr.  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Tyler  told  us  at  the  time  of  the  fight 
he  did  not  know  how  Mr.  Booz's  conduct  would  be  regarded,  but  alter 
he  got  back  to  camp  and  heard  from  the  upper  class  men,  he  then 
entertained  a  feeling  of  contempt,  which  he  subsequently  expressed 
to  Mr.  Booz. 

The  Wftness.  May  I  ask  a  question  of  the  committee?  Didn't 
Cadet  Tvler  also  testify  that  he  also  expressed  to  Mr.  Booz,  at  the 
site  of  the  fight,  that  he  was  acting  in  a  cowardly  way? 

Mr.  Wanger.  My  recollection  is  that  he  told  him  to  go  on  and 
keep  up  the  fight  but  that  nothing  was  said  about  cowardice  at  the 
time  OT  the  fignt. 

By  Mr.  Smith: 

Q.  Do  you  claim  that  before  the  fiight  was  awarded  to  Keller,  that 
in  terms  he  was  told  he  was  a  coward  by  his  second,  or  simply  that 
he  was  urged  to  go  on  with  the  fight? — A.  1  think  his  seconds  told  him 
when  he  was  lyinff  on  the  grouncThe  was  acting  in  a  cowardly  way  and 
that  he  was  not  pmying  the  man,  and  should  get  up  and  continue  the 
fight. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  have  a  distinct  personal  recollection  of  hearing 
those  words? — A.  I  don't  state  the  words  verbatim;  that  is  the  impres- 
sion that  I  gathered,  and  it  has  remained  with  me  over  two  years'  lapse 
of  time. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  (Reading  again  from  Booz's  letter:)  *'  I  am  treated  the  worst  of 
any  man  in  tne  corps." — A.  I  consider  that  statement  absolutely 
unwarranted  by  a  oufet  in  his  position. 
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Q.  It  was  not  surprising  that  he  thought  so. — A.  No;  that  is 
unnatural. 

Q.  If  all  these  statements  go  uncontradicted  as  they  have,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  Mr.  Booz  should  think  that  he  was  tne  worst  treated 
man  in  the  corps. — A.  I  don't  consider  it  that  wav. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  man  in  the  fourth  class  who  was  con- 
stantly persecuted  and  leered  and  called  a  coward,  and  told  that  he  was 
a  dis^mce  to  the  coips? — A.  I  don't  know  of  any  other  fourth  class 
man  m  that  class  or  any  other  class. 

Q.  Then,  if  there  was  no  other  class  man  excepting  Booz  who  was 
so  insulted,  wasn't  he  the  worst  persecuted  man  in  the  class? — A.  No; 
I  don't  consider  it  that  way. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  it  your  business  to  visit  any  other  fourth 
class  man  and  tell  him  he  was  a  disgrace  to  the  corps? — A.  I  never 
had  the  opportunity. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  other  man  that  sought  out  an  opj>ortunity  to 
visit  any  other-man  in  the  corps? — A.  No  ouier  man  laid  himself  open 
to  such  remarks. 

Q.  How  did  Cadet  Booz  lay  himself  open  to  it? — ^A.  Because  he 
failed  in  what  we  called  the  standard  of  honor. 

Q.  And  that  was  the  cause  of  his  disgrace? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Because  he  did  not  submit  to  being  knocked  insensible  and 
unconscious? — A.  He  did  not  submit  to  the  fight  until  he  could  not 
continue  the  fight  any  longer. 

Q.  And  that  was  the  only  reason  why  Mr.  Booz  disgraced  himself 
in  the  eyes  of  this  corps  and  why  he  haa  laid  himself  open  to  this  sort 
of  treatment? — A.  That  was  the  only  reason  why  Mr.  Booz  laid  him- 
self open  to  be  called  a  coward;  he  failed  signally  in  it,  and  in  the 
explanation  submitted  he  made  a  statement  which  was  in  direct  con- 
tradiction of  the  statement  of  an  upper  class  man,  and  I  think  the 
upper  class  man's  statements  were  correct,  from  the  witnesses  at  the 
time. 

Q.  You  said  you  had  no  part  in  considering  the  question  of  verac- 
ity of  these  two  men,  but  since  you  have  volunteered  to  go  into  it,  we 
will  take  that  up. — A.  I  brought  that  up  to  show  you  why  this  was 
another  reason  why  he  should  te  held  in  low  esteem  by  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  corps. 

Q.  Because  ne  had  submitted  a  written  explanation  that  might 
relieve  him  of  a  demerit? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  was  the  reason  he  was  called  out  to  fight.  I  will  ask 
you  what  business  Corporal  Caples  had  to  carry  that  order  to  the  pres- 
ident of  an  upper  class  f — A.  He  had  no  legal  authority  and  no  legal 
sanction. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  he  violated  his  authority  as  a  corporal  when  he 
did  it? — ^A.   Unquestionably  he  did;  he  did  not  do  it  as  a  corporal. 

Q.  And  who  was  the  greater  criminal,  the  fellow  who  violated  this 
privilege,  or  the  fellow  who  accepted  the  challenge  to  fight? — A.  The 
fellow  who  did  not  tell  the  truth;  and.  in  my  opinion  was  by  far  the 
most  dishonorable  man  of  the  two. 

Q.  You  don't  think  that  Corpoml  Caples  was  in  the  slightest  repre- 
hensible for  what  he  did? — A.  I  never  stated  that;  1  stated  that -he 
broke  the  regulations  and  stated  that  he  was  misrepresented  in  a  great 
degree. 

Q.  You  don't  take  it  into  your  own  hands  to  punish  men  when  they 
throw  sentinels  in  the  ditch  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  But  when  a  fourth  class  man  submits  an  explanation  in  the  hope 
that  that  explanation  may  exclude  a  demerit,  that  is  a  violation  that  is 
to  be  subject  to  punishment  until  the  man  is  knocked  insensible  and 
unconscious? — A.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  the  statement;  it  occurred  as  I 
understood  it  the  man  was  not  called  out  for  the  explanation  as  I 
understood  it. 

Q.  That  is  the  whole  case? — ^A.  Called  out  for  that  explanation  that 
he  submitted? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  I  understood  that  it  was  not  because  he  disobeyed 
this  regulation  of  the  upper  class  men  at  the  time. 

Q.  No,  because  he  dared  to  submit  an  explanation  that  was  in  con- 
ti-adiction  of  the  reporting  oflScer. — A.  May  I  ask  you  who  testified 
to  that? 

Q.  It  has  been  testified  to  here  by  your  fellow  class  men. — A.  The 
fourth  class  man  answered  back,  in  ejaculation,  or  something  of  that 
kind,  and  that  is  the  reason. 

Q.  You  mean  to  the  class  men  who  were  calling  him  from  their 
tents?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  who  were  doing  it  in  violation  of  orders? — A.  Yes,  sir.  It 
was  not  the  explanation;  the  explanation  was  not  the  matter  which 
recjuired  thi,s  punishment,  and  we  did  not  try  to  punish  him  for  telling 
a  he. 

Q.  The  fact  was  that  when  Booz  was  on  his  post  and  refused  to  be 
bullied  by  these  boys,  that  of  the  two  men  who  were  violating  their 
orders  in  calling  to  him  at  all,  he  was  acting  the  better  part  of  a  sol- 
dier?— A.  1  admit  that,  but  be  was  also  being  instructed  in  his  duties, 
which  he  would  not  have  been  instructed  in  until  the  corporal  came 
around  some  time  in  the  future. 

Q.  Then  it  was  the  corporal's  business? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Wanger: 

Q.  As  I  remember  the  testimony  of  Cadet  Bettison,  it  was  that  Booz 
paid  no  attention  to  his  correctionsand  to  the  calls  of  the  other  class 
men,  whereas  your  idea  is  that  he  sassed  back? — A.  1  have  been  told 
that  he  sassed  back. 

Q.  But  you  were  not  there? — A.  I  was  not  there. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  (Continuing  to  read  from  Booz  letter:)  "The  upper  class  men 
are  tyrants,  brutes,  and  bullies,  and  they  have  an  eager  desire  to  injure 
or  pain  somebody." — A.  I  can  state  that  I  don't  think  the  upper  class 
men  have  an  eager  desire  to  pain  or  injure  anybody.  If  the^  do  pain 
or  injure  anybody,  it  is  done  with  an  ulterior  motive,  which  is,  in  my 
judgment,  justifiable. 

Q.  But  they  did  not  seem  to  have  that  desire,  so  far  as  Booz  was 
concerned? — A.  You  understand  that  I  do  not  indorse  this  practice  of 
hazing  to  brutality,  and  I  think  they  are  tyrannical  to  thatoegree,  but 
I  do  not  think  that  the  corps  at  large  has  any  brutes  or  any  desire  to 
inflict  pain  upon  the  persons  just  to  see  the  men  suffer. 

Q.  I  think  you  are  right  about  it;  1  think  the  great  majority  of  the 
cadets  here  are  not  that  kind  of  men,  but  there  are  some,  and  they 
bring  discredit  and  disgrace  upon  the  entire  corps  by  their  violations 
of  regulations  and  the  pei^petration  of  these  things.  Now,  it  is  to  the 
end  tnat  that  sort  of  thing  may  be  corrected  and  cured  that  we  are 
seeking  this  information. — A.  It  is  to  that  end  that  we  adopted  those 
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resolutions  last  year.  Personally,  1  am  of  the  opinion  that  they  are 
not  comprehensive  enough,  and  it  would  better  the  Academy  mate- 
rially to  have  them  enlarged  and  extended;  but  it  was  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  and  it  is  the  first  step  that  has  been  taken. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  better  for  the  Academy  that  all 
forms  of  hazing  and  fighting,  except  the  fights  that  come  from  insults 
offered,  or  personal  insults,  might  be  entirely  eradicated?— A.  I  think 
fighting  ana  hazing  could  be  eradicated  to  the  greatest  advantage  to 
the  Academy,  providing  the  cadets  would  have  the  right  to  hold  the 
right  to  brace  a  fourth  class  man;  and  the  only  way  would  be,  if  it 
was  given  to  the  men  to  brace  and  they  were  given  the  authority  so 
they  would  not  have  to  do  it  behind  the  tactical  officer's  back,  then  the 
corps  would  be  willing  to  abolish  fighting  as  a  class  affair.  And  I 
think  bracing  is  never  injurious,  it  never  really  injures  a  man  in  any 
way,  and  it  does  give  him  a  better  build  and  a  better  set-up  and  a 
better  physique,  and  if  the  authority  to  do  so  was  given  him  there 
would  be  sufficient  moral  effect  to  compel,  the  fourth  class  men  to  do 
it,  without  any  recoui^se  to  any  such  measures  that  we  have  heretofore 
had  to  adopt,  a^  fighting. 

Q.  Now  then,  here  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  to  his  brother  written 
shortly  after  the  fight:  "I  have  had  trouble  with  my  heart  the  last 
two  or  three  days,  the  result  of  several  severe  blows  1  received  in  the 
fight.  I  also  received  a  cut  an  inch  long  under  my  left  eye,  and  I  think 
it  will  leave  a  scar.  I  was  pretty  badly  bruised,  but  feel  all  right  with 
the  exception  of  my  heait.'*  Now,  generally  stated,  that  is  correct? — 
A.  1  know  nothing  about  the  condition  o.^  his  heart;  1  know  nothing 
of  any  blow  that  was  delivered  in  the  vicinity  of  the  heart  at  all. 

Q.  You  can't  take  exception  to  any  statement  of  that  kind? — ^A.  I 
can't  take  exception  to  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Before  leaving  the  stand,  is  there  anything  you  care  to  add  to 
the  statement  you  have  made  while  testifying  to  this  committee? — A. 
There  is  nothing  that  I  can  testify  in  regard  to  the  Booz  affair;  but  I 
would  like  to  speak  about  the  advisability  of  embodying  in  the  oath  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Academy,  terms  which  abolish  all  fighting  and  all 
hazing  in  the  Academy.  Tne  SupjBrintendent,  1  understancT  on  the 
stand,  has  expressed  himself  as  not  in  favor  of  such  an  act,  and  I  think 
it  can  be  stopped  otherwise  and  in  a  better  way.  A  man  when  he 
receives  his  appointment  to  this  Academy,  does  not  know  what  the 
terms  "hazing"  and  ''fighting"  that  has  been  carried  on  in  this 
Academy,  and  "exercising"  reier  to,  and  I  do  not  regard  that  he  is 
in  any  position  to  take  an  oath  which  states  that  he  wiU  never  partici- 
pate or  allow  himself  to  be  subjected  to  any  such  treatment.  I  think 
the  class  and  the  corps,  the  present  classes  in  the  Academy  at  the 
present  time,  would  he  perfectly  willing  to  take  action  as  regards  the 
entire  abolition  of  fighting  ana  hazing  in  all  forms.  If  they  could 
only  hold  two  things  perfectly  safe,  and  that  is,  bracing,  and  the  honor 
of  the  corps,  as  we  regard  it,  and  I  think  no  member  of  the  committee 
who  does  not  understand  the  honor  of  the  corps,  is  correct  in  his  con- 
ception of  these  matters. 

Q.  You  miffht  state  just  what  you  mean  by  the  "honor  of  the 
corps." — A.  Well,  the  men  in  the  colleges  at  large  throughout  the 
country,  the  practice  of  cribbing,  as  it  is  called,  and  obtaining  assist- 
ance on  examination  papers,  is  indulged  in  freely;  in  fact,  it  is  winked 
at  by  the  authorities  at  those  colleges — not  officially,  of  course,  but  it 
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is  certainly  known  that  it  is  carried  on — and  the  man  does  not  lose 
caste  on  those  committees  if  he  does  such  things  as  that.  Here  it 
would  not  be  tolerated  for  a  minute.  An  explanation  of  that  kind 
which  is  not  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  affair  na  it  occurred  makes 
a  man  lose  his  pnosition  in  the  corps  which  he  had  before,  and  lowers 
him  in  our  opinion;  the  fact  that  he  has  not  told  the  whole  truth  and* 
endeavored  to  evade  a  paltry  demerit  or  two,  if,  in  effect,  not  a  direct 
lie  in  terms,  beating  around  the  bush,  does  not  state  the  facts  and 
nothing"  but  the  facts — that  is  the  idea  of  the  corps'  honor,  and  it  is 
very  high  at  the  present  time;  and  no  man  is  tolerated  in  the  Academy 
who  does  not  live  up  to  those  terms  in  every  respect.  And  in  that 
matter  1  consider  the  corps  has  a  tody  of  men  far  superior  to  that  of 
any  other  college  of  this  size  or  any  other  size  in  the  country. 

Q.  Does  this  matter  of  corps  honor  touch  upon  anything  else  but 
the  studies? — ^A.  It  touches  upon  everything;  as  I  said,  in  submitting: 
explanations  for  the  offense,  the  cadet  is  required  to  state  that  that  is 
hot  always  the  case,  in  fact  in  another  institute  similar  to  this  it  is  not 
always  done,  and  here  it  is  always  done;  when  a  report  is  made  and  an 
explanation  is  submitted,  it  is  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  and  nothing  is  held  back,  and  no  false  appearances  are  put  upon 
it  to  evade  the  matter  of  demerits,  and  the  coi-ps  honor  also  nolds  to 
telling  the  truth  and  things  of  that  kind  in  ordmary  mattei*s  between 
the  men.     That  goes  without  saying,  of  course. 

Q.  Isn't  it  possible  for  the  faculty  or  your  academic  board,  so  called, 
to  regulate  all  those  matters? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  possible  for  them  to 
do  it 

Q.  So  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  relegate  the  matter  to  the  class  men, 
is  it? — A.  No,  I  thmk  it  is  a  privilege  of  the  classmen,  and  one  that  is 
due  to  the  classes,  to  the  men  that  are  in  this  Academy,  to  leave  their 
honor  in  their  own  hands,  and  I  think  the  men  that  are  going  to  rep- 
resent this  country  in  the  Army  at  large  are,  as  a  rule,  capable  of 
taking  care  of  that  honor,  and  handing  it  down  unstained  and  unsul- 
lied; and  I  think  they  regard  it  their  highest  privilege  for  being  a 
member  of  the  Corps  of  Cadets. 

Q.  As  I  imderstand,  you  don't  consider  it  proper  to  extend  the  oath 
to  this? — A.  No;  a  man  is  better  for  the  fewer  oaths  which  he  is 
required  to  take,  because  in  these  matters  of  hazing  which  are  not 
clearly  defined  and  the  lines  of  demarcation  are  not  clearly  defined,  a 
man  might  violate  his  oath  in  some  degree,  and  all  those  things  would 
tend  to  lower  the  standard  of  honor  m  the  coi-ps.  If  action  is  taken 
in  the  classes  and  after  years  of  experience  in  the  corps  as  a  fourth  class 
man,  he  knows  better  the  character  of  the  oath  tnat  he  takes,  and 
every  class,  I  think,  would  do  it,  if  the  precedent  was  established  in 
the  corps — the  classes  when  they  became  third  class  men  and  their 
organization  is  effected. 

Q.  Let  me  see  if  1  get  your  idea:  If  the  law  is  strengthened  which 
looks  to  abolishing  hazing  altogether  at  Westpoint,  and  the  regula- 
tions changed,  greater  power  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Superintendent 
or  academic  board,  looking  to  the  eradication  of  hazing  at  this  Academy, 
then  no  addition  to  the  oath  would  be  necessary  to  bring  about  that 
result? — ^A.  Of  course  there  can  be  no  dealings  between  the  classes  and 
no  compromise  between  the  classes  and  the  Superintendent;  but  from 
what  1  know  of  the  corps  and  the  first  class,  I  consider  that  the  corps 
would  be  perfectly  willing  to  abolish  all  forms  of  hazing  and  all  forms 
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of  fighting  by  classes,  provided  that  it  was  left  to  them  the  right  to 
brace  the  fourth  class  men  in  ranks  and  endeavor  to  make  them  proper 
representatives  of  the  Academy  in  matter  of  personal  appearance  and 
physique.  I  realize  perfectly  that  this  matter  can  be  made  the  subject 
of  legislation  which  will  stop  bracing  and  hazing  and  ever3^thing  of  the 
kind,  and  I  realize  that  it  can  be  done;  I  realize  that  it  can  be  embodied 
in  the  oath  of  entrance  to  the  Academy;  but  speaking  for  the  good  and 
honor  of  the  corps,  I  think  it  wonld  be  a  very  injurious  thing. 

By  Mr.  Wangeb: 
Q.  Will  you  explain  what  you  meant  by  the  expression,  "There 
would  be  no  compromise  between  the  corps  and  the  Superintendent?" — 
A.  I  mean  the  classes.  In  our  right  as  subordinates  we  have  no 
right  to  compromise  or  make  any  contracts  with  the  Superintendent; 
he  is  paramount,  and,  of  course,  can  not  entertain  any  proposition 
from  us.  This  resolution  that  we  j)assed,  we  had  no  assurance  from 
him  that  if  we  passed  this  resolution  that  we  would  regain  certain 
privileges  that  had  been  taken  away  from  us.  We  did  think  that  he 
would  give  us  privileges,  and  he  has  done  it  in  a  large  measure;  but 
there  was  no  compit>mise,  and  it  was  not  "  We  ffive  you  this  resolu- 
tion and  you  do  something  for  us."  It  was  a  voluntary  action  on  our 
mrt,  and  we  hoped  for  good  results  from  it,  and,  of  course,  it  obtained. 
Of  course,  army  officers  understand  that  cadets  can  not  enter  into  con- 
tracts or  compromise  with  their  superiors. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  I  think  the  committee  understands  that  you  took  a  step  in  the 

right  direction;  but  why  not  take  another? — A.  Because  we  are  ready 

to  take  another,  providing  we  can  retain  bracing,  which  we  consider 

essential  to  the  appearance  of  the  corps  and  for  the  good  of  the  corps. 

By  Mr.  Smith: 

Q.  Now,  who  selects  the  fourth  class  men  to  serve  the  third  class 
men;  how  are  thev  divided  or  partitioned  up? — A.  Various  methods 
have  been  adopted;  at  times  it  is  class  rank,  out  most  commonly  it  is 
by  lot. 

Q.  And  some  third  class  men  get  more  than  one  fourth  class  man  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  are  frequently  more  fourth  class  men  than  there  are  third 
class  men.  For  instance,  there  were  172  members  in  this  fourth  class 
and  only  113  in  the  third  class.  What  do  they  do  with  the  surplus? — 
A.  The  first  class  iqen  have  some. 

Q.  They  are  assigned  all  the  way  up? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  the  first  ana  third  classes  exceed  the  fourth  class,  is  a  fourth 
class  man  assigned  to  more  than  one  upper  class  man? — ^A.  These 
services  are  only  done  during  camp;  not  at  all  in  barracks. 

Q.  Well,  then,  suppose  that  the  first  and  third  classes  were  in  excess, 
as  they  were  this  year,  of  the  fourth  class,  how  would  the  surplus  be 
disposed  of?  Do  some  of  the  fourth  class  men  have  to  serve  two  mas- 
ters, or  do  some  of  the  upper  class  men  have  to  go  without  any  serv- 
ants?— A.  They  have,  to  serve  two  masters;  but  there  is  generally 
only  one  fourth  class  man  to  attend,  and  there  is  never  a  case  where 
there  are  more  fourth  claas  men  than  tents  of  the  upper  class  men. 

Q.  How  many  men  are  in  the  upper  class  tents?  Three? — ^A.  No; 
I  don't  think  they  ever  placed  three  in  a  tent 
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Q.  They  do  in  the  fourth  class  frequently,  put  three  in  a  tent? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir;  they  do  that;  always  did  it  last  year. 

Q.  You.  as  a  rule,  only  assign  one  fourth  class  man  to  an  upper 
class  mans — ^A.  Yes,  sir.     There  have  been  occasions  when  two  nave* 
been  assigned,  when  there  is  suflScient  number,  and  in  that  case  it 
alwaysffoes  to  a  first  class  tent. 

Q.  There  seems  to  be  189  members  of  the  first  and  third  classes—" 
they  would  occupy  about  95  tents — and  172  fourth  class  men.  How 
did  you  do;  did  you  leave  a  lot  of  fourth  class  men  without  being 
assigned,  or  were  two  assigned  to  a  tent? — A.  The  way  it  is  generally 
done,  every  tent  gets  a  fourth  class  man;  then  if  there  any  left  over 
they  would  probably  be  given  to  a  first  class  man.  I  know  when  I  was 
a  fourth  class  man  there  were  two  members  of  my  class  in  the  same 
tent;  that  is,  another  man  and  myself  served  in  the  same  tent. 

Q.  So  the  first  class  men  will  have  as  high  as  two  men  to  a  tent  per- 
haps, and  I  suppose  if  there  was  a  surplus  after  allowing  them  two  to 
a  tent  they  would  go,  the  two,  to  a  third  class  man,  or  put  a  third  man 
in  the  upper  class  man's  tent? — A.  No;  I  think  they  would  go  to  two 
in  the  third  class  tent. 

Q.  Outside  of  any  personal  oflfenses  that  may  have  been  given,  to 
require  exercising,  did  anybody  exercise  the  fourth  class  man  except 
the  man  to  whom  he  was  assigned? — A.  The  man  to  whom  he  was 
assigned  very  seldom  exercised  the  fourth  class  man. 

Q.  How  was  it  determined  who  was  to  exercise  him?  Everybody 
exercised  him  that  took  a  notion  ? — A.  Some  of  the  members  of  the 
class  seem  to  consider  themselves  divinely  commissioned  to  execute 
these  sentences  and  some  men  seemed  to  possess  more  skill  in  doing  it, 
and  some  men  had  conscientious  scruples  against  doing  it. 

Q.  What  per  cent  of  them  had  these  conscientious  scruples  against 
doing  it? — ^A.  I  think  a  very  large  per  cent  of  the  corps  has  always 
been  not  in  sympathy  with  this  method  of  hazing. 

Q.  Have  you  anjr  idea  what  per  cent  of  the  corps  that  was  that  at 
least  failed  to  participate  actively  in  it,  although  not  resisting  it  being 
done  by  others? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  any  idea  of  the  percentage; 
1  know  a  very  great  many  men  in  the  corps  have  not  participated 
actively  in  it,  but  there  have  been  a  very  good  many  in  the  corps  that 
have  participated  in  it. 

Q.  We  want  te  get  at  these  that  we  approve  of,  if  we  can.  Would 
you  say  that  that  was — ^just  to  give  us  an  approximation — one-fourth  or 
one-half  that  did  not  actually  participate  i — A.  It  is  not  as  large  as  a 
half;  but  I  think  if  you  examined  the  matter  you  would  find  that  fully 
one-fourth  of  the  class  never  took  any  active  participation  in  hazing 
in  the  two  camps;  perhaps  that  is  too  large,  but  that  is  my  opinion; 
and  I  mean  by  that,  never  hazed  a  man.  I  include  myself  m  that, 
because  I  only  exercised  a  man  once,  and  then  only  for  two  or  three 
minutes;  and  I  am  not  at  all  in  sympathy  with  the  matter. 

Q.  If  I  understand  you,  these  upper  class  men  to  whose  tents  the 
lower  class  men  were  assigned,  did  not  haze  them,  as  a  rule  ? — A.  That 
is  true. 

Q.  Was  there  any  variation  in  that? — ^A.  I  think  there  is  a  case,  to 
my  recollection,  that  it  was. 

Q.  Was  it  the  sentiment  that  this  man's  service  to  the  upper  class 
man  was  of  such  a  character  that  the  upper  class  man  could  scarcely 
honorably  haze  him? — A.  He  was  entitled  to  some  protection  and 
consideration  from  this  man. 
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Q.  I  mean  that  he  had  earned  certain  consideration  that  the  upper 
class  man  could  hardly  honorably  proceed  to  abuse  him. — A.  Yes,  sir. 
He  shared  everything  in  the  upper  class  man's  tent.  If  there  were 
any  contraband  articles  there  in  the  nature  of  confectionery,  he  hi^l 
access  to  it,  and  any  tobacco,  and  he  also  had  the  right  to  use  the 
clothes  of  the  upper  class  man. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  tobacco  and  liquors,  too? — A.  I  don't  refer  to 
liquors,  because,  very  seldom,  the  majority  of  tents  never  kept  that 
in  the  shape  of  contraband  there. 

Q.  You  say  that  these  experts  were  usually  assigned  to  do  the 
hazing,  or  some  words  to  that  effect.  I  am  not  attempting  to  quote 
your  exact  language.  Do  you  mean  that  anybody  sent  them  off  to  do 
it,  or  they  sent  themselves  off  to  do  it? — A.  No.  1  mean  they  just 
considered  that  it  was  up  to  them  to  do  it;  it  was  clearly  their  duty  to 
do  it,  and  they  thought  that  somebody  ought  to  take  it  m  their  hands, 
and  they  did  it  accordingly. 

Q.  But  the  most  of  it  was  done  by  the  third  class  men. — ^A.  That  is 
always  considered  to  be  done.  A  third  class  man  generally  takes  the 
active  part  in  those  things,  under  the  watching  and  the  surveillance  of 
the  first  class.  They  should  exercise  a  very  strict  watch  over  it,  and 
they  should  prevent  any  such  thing  going  to  brutal  extremes. 

Q.  While  it  was  the  understanding  they  were  to  exercise  this  sur- 
veillance over  it,  it  was  not  the  understanding  that  die  third  class  man 
was  to  abstain  from  hazing  except  in  the  presence  of  a  first  class  man  ? — 
A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Was  this  rule  that  the  first  class  man  did  not  participate  in  the 
hazing  universal,  or  approximately  so  ? — ^A.  It  was  only  approximately 
so;  there  was  no  corps  custom  or  anything  of  that  kind  mat  forbade 
him  to  do  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.  1  hand  you  a  paper  marked  ''  Exhibit  New  York  World,"  and  I 
will  ask  you  to  examine  the  cuts  contained  upon  it,  and  inform  us 
whether  these  are  fair  illustrations  of  the  manner  of  performing  these 
physical  exercises  which  they  are  supposed  to  portray? — ^A.  Spooninfi^ 
a  gun  is  shown  in  the  left  hand  corner.  That  I  never  saw  done.  I 
suppose  that  would  be  the  approved  form,  but  1  never  saw  that. 

Q.  You  don't  know  from  observation  whether  that  is  the  way  that 
exercise  is  done? — ^A.  No;  I  never  have  seen  it;  no.  This  "eagling 
plebes,"  right  below  it,  is  apparently  correct;  I  don't  think  it  is  very 
often  done  with  a  blouse  on  buttoned  up  in  that  way. 

Q.  We  did  not  especially  refer  to  the  uniform,  but  the  position. — 
A.  Yes;  I  think  it  is  about  correct. 

Q.  How  about  the  one  below  that,  holding  out  Indian  clubs  while 
standing  on  the  toes  in  a  squatting  position,  is  that  about  correct? — A. 
That  is  about  the  way  it  is  done;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Passing  to  the  top  of  the  page  at  the  other  side,  this  standing  on 
the  head  wifli  the  lower  limbs  dropping  down;  is  that  a  form  of  haz- 
inff  used  here? — A.  You  mean  under  the  title  of  ''A  trying  haze?" 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  I  never  saw  anything  like  that  done;  I  don't  think  a 
man  could  do  it. 

Q.  You  may  examine  that  carefully  and  see  whether,  turning  the 

Eaper  in  any  position,  it  shows  any  of  these  exercises  which  are  in  use 
ere. — A.  Well,  that  is  one  of  the  exercises  required  in  the  drill  regu- 
lations— to  bend,  to  keep  your  knees  straight,  and  to  bend  your  body — 
one  of  the  setting-up  exercises. 
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Q.  Is  it  one  of  the  exercises  that  has  been  used  here  in  hazing? — 
A-  I  never  saw  it  done;  1  suppose  it  is  done. 

Q.  As  you  understand  this  cut,  the  man  is  supposed  to  be  standing 
upon  his  feet  on  the  floor? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  bending  his  body  forward 
and  keeping  the  knees  straight. 

Q.  So  the  paper  has  to  he  turned  on  its  side  to  give  a  correct  idea 
of  this? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  one  immediately  beneath  that  is  intended  to  portray  bracing, 
is  it? — A.  I  think  that  should  be  looked  at  in  that  way — the  ''Second 
position  in  footballing;"  heels  must  not  touch  the  floor.  That  is 
approximately  correct;  you  lie  on  the  floor  and  you  raise  your  heels. 

Q.  Immediately  beneath  that  1  find  one  marked  "The  deadbeats 
brace  a  paper  held  between  shoulder  blades  by  the  hour."  Is  there 
such  an  exercise  as  that,  either  for  such  a  period  as  that  or  anv  other 
period? — A.  There  is  such  an  exercise  as  holding  a  piece  of  paper 
Detween  your  shoulder  blades,  but  it  does  not  require  any  great  phys- 
ical exertion  and  it  is  not  at  all  exhaustive. 

Q.  And  hold  Indian  clubs  at  the  same  time? — A.  I  never  saw  a  man 
do  that,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  simply  confined  to  holding  the  paper  between  the  shoul- 
ders?— A.  Ana,  of  course,  only  a  few  minutes.  The  paper  is  not  held 
there  by  any  pressure  from  the  shoulder  blades,  it  simply  sticks  to  the 
body  from  the  warmth  of  the  body. 

Q.  There  is  one  still  farther  down  the  page  marked  '^  Double  step- 
ping on  blanket  so  that  superior  oflScer  woirt  hear  sound  of  hazing." 
Is  that  a  fair  illustration  of  the  manner  of  double  stepping? — A.  That 
is  a  fair  illustration,  yes,  sir;  but  that  has  not  been  in  vogue  or  prac- 
ticed at  all  while  we  have  been  in  the  Academy.  There  may  have  oeen 
some  cases  where  it  is  done.  I  know  how  it  is  done;  it  is  one  of  the 
setting-up  exercises. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  offer  this  exhibit  in  evidence  as  illustrating  the  forms 
of  hazing. 

(There  being  no  objection,  the  said  exhibit,  namely,  "Exhibit  New 
York  World,'' was  ordered  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  herein. 
The  same  is  attached  to  this  record  at  the  close  of  the  testimony  taken 
in  this  investigation.) 

By  Mr,  Smith: 

Q.  At  the  time  that  you  called  Booz  a  coward  you  had  already  seen 
tiiis  fight  and  knew  what  his  fighting  skill  and  fighting  nerve  was,  and 
you  had  no  fears  of  his  being  able  to  defeat  you  in  a  pugilistic 
encounter? — A.  You  mean  to  insinuate  that  that  is  what  actuated  me, 
that  I  did  consider  the  consequences;  that  I  would  not  have  done  it  if 
I  had  not  expected  that  I  could  have  whipped  him,  or  anything  of  that 
kind? 

Q.  No,  I  am  not  going  to  imply  any  such  want  of  honor  on  your 
part — A.  I  thought  that  was  what  you  meant. 

Q.  At  the  time  that  you  called  Booz  a  coward  you  had  already  seen 
this  fight  and  knew  what  his  fighting  skill  and  fighting  nerve  was,  and 
you  Imd  no  fears  of  his  being  able  to  defeat  you  in  a  pugilistic 
encounter? — ^A.  I  had  no  idea  that  he  could  defeat  me  in  a  pugilistic 
encounter. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  whether  you  regarded  it 
as  altogether  gentlemanly  to  call  a  man  a  coward  when  you  knew  that 
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he  had  neither  the  force  nor  the  nerve  to  avail  hunself  of  the  right 
that  you  were  willing  to  grant  him,  of  satisfaction  ?  In  other  word^j, 
when  you  knew  he  could  not  ^et  any  satisfaction? — ^A.  Do  you  think 
that  when  a*  man  has  shown  himself  to  be  so  lacking  in  that  nerve  that 
he  is  no  longer  entitled  to  the  consideration  of  gentlemen?  I  hardly 
do. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  when  a  man  has  fallen  beneath  the  rank  of  a  gen- 
tleman that  a  gentleman  should  stoop  to  insult  him?  Isn't  it  reducing 
the  gentlemanly  chai*acter  to  insult  a  man  of  that  character  ? — A.  Well, 
prowiblv  you  are  going  out  of  your  way  and  you  probably  are  lowering 
yourself  in  a  slight  degree  to  nave  anything  to  do  with  such  a  man  at 
all. 

Q.  If  you  know  a  man  is  a  thief  absolutely,  is  it  altogether  gentle- 
manly for  you  to  go  and  say  so  to  him  ? — A.  No;  I  don't  think  any  man 
would  ever  do  anything  of  that  kind;  but  my  motives  in  going  to  him 
were  not  to  offer  him  an  insult,  but  to  tell  him  how  he  was  regarded 
in  the  corps,  and  what  his  action  was  in  that  fight,  and  if  he  then  con- 
sidered that  as  an  insult,  then  I  gave  him  a  chance  of  obtaining  satis- 
faction, if  he  wanted  to  have  it. 

Q.  You  knew  that  he  would  not  get  satisfaction  at  the  time? — ^A. 
Well,  I  stated  that  I  think  I  could  have. 

Q.  You  don't  have  any  doubt  about  it  from  the  Booz-Keller  fight? 
A.  I  don't  think  he  had  the  nerve  to  fight,  he  was  much  my  superior 
in  physique,  weight,  reach,  and  size. 

(4.  In  reach  and  in  weight  and  size.  He  was  not  your  physical 
superior  in  what  might  be  called  a  well-built  physique;  that  is,  he  was 
round-shouldered  and  narrow-chested  and  rather  of  a  shambling 
character,  wasn't  he?  You  were  a  great  deal  better  in  your  physi«S 
make-up,  although  not  as  tall  nor  as  large? — A.  I  was  not  as  powerful 
a  man  as  Mr.  Booz  in  any  way,  I  do  not  consider. 

Q.  You  know  that  shortly  after  he  died  of  tuberculosis? — A.  Yes; 
but  I  did  not  know  anything  about  any  trouble  of  that  kind  then. 

Q.  But  wasn't  his  physique  at  that  time  altogether  in  harmony  with 
the  idea  that  he  might  die  of  tuberculosis? — A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  He  was  round-shouldered  and  narrow-chested? — A.  That  does 
not  prevent  the  man  from  being  a  good  athlete  and  from  being  a  clever 
si)arrer  and  a  clever  boxer  or  fighter.  While  it  does  not  usually  go 
with  it,  it  is  not  conclusive. 

Q.  But  now  would  you  answer  the  question.  Ordinarily  round- 
shouldered,  hollow-chested  people  are  not  athletes? — A.  They  are  not 
generally  so;  there  Are  glaring  exceptions  to  that. 

Q.  And  very  seldom  do  you  find  men  of  any  training  who  are 
round-shouldered  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  very  often. 

Q.  Find  men  of  good  training? — A.  Yes,  sir;  very  often. 

Q.  Is  it  very  often  ^ — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  can  name  you  seveml  instances. 

Q.  You  say  that  very  often  trained  athletes  are  round-shouldered 
and  hollow-cliested  'i — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  don't  think  the  training  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  getting  his  shoulders  back. 

Q.  Dp  vou  say  that  athletic  training  hasn't  the  effect  of  throwing 
the  shoulders  back? — A.  Well, certain  athletic  training  may;  but  not 
all. 

Q.  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  even  if  Booz  was  a  coward, 
that  if  a  man  felt  he  knew  or  knew  he  could  whip  him,  he  was  depart- 
ing from  the  rules  of  gentlemanly  conduct  if  he  went  around  and  called 
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him  a  coward. — A.  I  admit  it  was  not  a  polite  thing  to  do,  but  I  did  it 
and  would  do  it  again,  and  I  don't  think  I  would  lower  myself  as  a  gen- 
tleman by  doing  it,  and  I  wanted  to  convey  ray  in^pression  of  his  stand- 
ing in  the  corps,  and  I  was  expressing  the  sentiment  of  the  corps  in 
the  remarks  tnat  I  made  to  him. 

HEVBT  X.  DOUGHBRTT,  8W0BH. 

By  Mr.  SMrni: 

Q.  From  what  place  are  you  accredited  to  the  Academy? — ^A.  New 
Yorkaty. 

Q.  When  did  you  enter  the  Academy? — A.  In  June — June  19, 1897. 

Q.  Were  you  at  the  same  table  with  Cadet  Booz,  of  the  class  who 
entered  in  1898? — ^A.  I  sat  at  the  same  table  with  Cadet  Booz  during 
tiie  summer  encampment;  ves,  sir. 

Q.  Before  the  so-called  beasts''  leave  barracks  they  eat  at  the  mess 
hall  with  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  they  at  the  same  table  with  the  upper  class  men  at  that  time 
as  they  are  afterwards,  or  are  they  at  a  table  by  themselves  ? — A,  They 
are  at  tables  by  themselves. 

Q.  And  when  they  enter  camp  is  when  they  are  first  thrown  into 
association  with  the  table  or  the  mess  with  upper  class  men  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Who  was  in  command  at  your  table,  do  you  remember? — A.  No, 
sir;  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Was  it  Mr.  Carter;  do  you  recall  now,  when  that  is  suggested  to 
you? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  recall. 

Q.  During  the  time  that  you  were  at  that  table  do  you  recollect 
fourth  class  men  taking  or  being  requested  to  take  tropical  sauce  or 
hell  sauce,  as  it  was  called  there,  or  tabasco  sauce? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  all  did  you  ever  observe  to  take  it  or  hear  requested  to 
take  it? — ^A.  1  could  not  say  under  oath,  either  who  gave  it  or  took  it. 

Q.  Couldn't  name  anyone  who  took  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  recollect,  then,  whether  Mr.  Booz  ever  took  it  or  was 
requested  to  take  it? — A.  I  have  an  indistinct  recollection  of  former 
Cadet  Booz  having  taken  this  tropical  sauce  after  having  been  requested 
to  do  so;  but  1  could  not  swear  to  that;  no,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  an  impression  to  that  eflfect? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Let  me  make  some  suggestions  to  you,  without  asserting  that 
they  are  certainly  true,  but  in  the  hope  that  they  may  possibly  refresh 
your  recollection.  Do  you  remember  that  there  was  a  Mr.  Deen  at 
that  table  who  is  now  in  the  Academy? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Then  1  suppose  you  would  not  be  able  to  recollect  whether  he  at 
any  time  requested  Mr.  Booz  to  take  any  tropical  sauce? — A.  No,  sir; 
1  would  not. 

Q.  This  sauce  that  was  on  the  table  there  was  interchangeably  called 
tropical  sauce,  and  hell  sauce,  and  tabasco  sauce,  wasn't  itf— A.  I  have 
never  heard  it  called  tropical  sauce;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  it  was  the  same  sauce  that  has  been  there  recently  under 
the  name  of  tropical  sauce,  wasn't  it? — A.  No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  was  genuine  tabasco  sauce? — A.  I  have  not  said 
that;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  it  was  a  sauce  that  resembled  catsup  in  appearance,  wasn't 
it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  You  have  seen  pepper  sauce  of  the  ordinary  character,  have  you 
not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  liquid  with  but  very  little  red  tint  and  almost  y^tery  in  its 
character? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  not  common  pepper  sauce,  it  was  thicker  than  pepper 
sauce  and  more  of  a  red  color,  wasn't  it? — A.  No,  sir;  1  do  not  tnink 
it  was. 

Q.  Isn't  ordinary  pepper  sauce  almost  a  brownish  color  rather  than 
a  red? — A.  The  pepper  sauce  that  I  have  in  mind  is  of  a  red  color,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  most  pepper  sauce  is  of  a  brownish  red,  isn't  it? — A.  The 
only  pepper  sauce  that  I  came  in  contact  with  has  been  at  the  table  in 
the  mess  nail  of  the  Military  Academy,  and  that  to  my  best  recoUec- 
tion  is  a  red  sauce. 

Q.  Isn't  a  pepper  sauce  usually  as  thin  almost  as  water? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  While  a  tabasco  sauce  is  more  nearly  the  thickness  of  catsup, 
isn't  it? — A.  The  sauce  that  I  have  seen  here  is  very  thin. 

Q.  Well,  it  has  more  body  to  it  than  mere  water? — A.  More  body 
to  it  than  water;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  mi^ht  be  said  in  its  body  to  be  nearly  midway  between  water 
and  catsup  m  general  appearance? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  these  bottles  were  labeled  that  were  used 
♦here  at  tnat  time,  to  which  we  have  been  referring  as  tabasco  sauce  ? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  it  came  to  be  called  tabasco  sauce!  I 
infer  that  we  know  how  it  got  the  name  of  '*hell  sauce." — A,  I  pre- 
sume the  name  tabasco  sauce  came  from  a  label  on  a  similar  sauce,  if 
not  on  that  sauce. 

Q.  How  do  you  think  that  was  labeled?  Do  you  know? — A.  Called 
tabasco  sauce?  Oh,  probably  it  was  labeled  tabasco  sauce,  I  do  not 
remember  what  it  was  labeled. 

Q.  How  many  people  do  you  remember  seeing  invited  to  take  or 
taking  this  sauce  at  Booz's  table,  did  you  say? — A.  To  the  best  of  my 
recollection  all  the  fourth  class  men. 

Q.  And  there  were  ten  in  all,  upper  and  fourth  class  men,  seated  at 
a  table  usually? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  how  many  of  them  are  fourth  class  men? — A.  I  do  not 
remember  the  exact  number. 

Q.  It  varies,  does  it? — A.  It  varies  according  to  the  size  of  the 
incoming  fourth  class. 

Q.  And  you  don't  remember  the  exact  number  at  that  time? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  That  would  be  the  class  of  1902,  wouldn't  it?— A,  The  fourth 
class  in  the  summer  of  1898?    Yes,  sir;  it  would  be  the  1902  class. 

Q.  It  entered  its  first  January  examination  with  99  members.  Would 
that  give  you  an  approximate  idea  as  to  the  number  of  fourth  class 
men  at  a  table  or  aid  you  in  telling  us? — ^A.  That  would  not  aid  my 
memory  as  to  the  number  of  fourth  class  men  who  sat  at  the  table,  but 
I  should  think  it  would  be  four. 

Q.  The  number,  then,  was  not  partitioned  among  the  different  tables 
approximately  even? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was. 

Q.  About  how  many  tables  were  there  at  that  time  ?  That  was  before 
the  Senatorial  appointments  were  made  to  the  Academy,  wasn't  it? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  the  total  number  here  was  not  far  from  360,  I  suppose,  or 
approximately  that? — A.  Approximately  that;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  not  during  camp,  as  the  second  class  was  on  its  furlough? — 
A.  The  second  class  was  on  furlough;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  how  large  the  second  class  was  at  that  time  ? — 
A.  I  think  54  members. 

Q.  Then  there  must  have  been  approximately  300  at  the  Academy  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  of  that  number  about  a  third  were  fourth  class  men? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  about  a  third  of  those  at  each  table,  as  near  as  might  be, 
we  might  estimate  the  number  of  fourth  class  men  at  each  table,  might 
we  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  would  give  three  or  four  men  to  a  table,  probably,  of  fourth 
classmen? — A.  It  would;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  that  while  you  sat  at  this  table  that  all  the  fourth 
class  men  at  some  time  or  other  took  some  of  this  hell  sauce? — A.  I 
think  so;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  request  of  the  upper  class  men? — A.  They  did  not  take  it  of 
their  own  volition;  no,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  not  a  common  practice  for  gentlemen  to  drink  this  sauce 
as  a  mere  pastime,  unless  tney  were  fourth  class  men,  was  it? — A.  I 
don't  think  the  fourth  class  men  drank  this  sauce  as  a  pastime. 

Q.  I  say,  the  upper  class  men  did  not  drink  it  as  a  pastime? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Even  the  experience  of  a  fourth  class  man  in  drinking  it  would 
not  cause  a  man  to  acquire  such  a  taste  as  to  continue  the  practice 
aftJer  he  passed  to  the  upper  classes? — A.  In  my  own  case  it  would 
not;  no. 

Q.  Your  observation  was  that  the  upper  class  men  did  not  obtain  a 
taste  for  this? — A.  They  did  not;  no,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you,  to  refresh  your  recollection,  and  without  assert- 
ing that  it  is  true,  whether  at  the  time  Booz  was  at  this  table  you  saw 
and  heard  of  anyone  giving  him  a  bottle  of  tabasco  sauce  and  tell  him 
that  he  was  expected  to  drink  all  of  that  or  consume  all  of  it  before 
the  end  of  the  camp? — A.  No,  sir;  I  remember  no  such  thing. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  while  he  was  at  the  same  mess  table  with 
you,  and  while  in  possession  of  this  bottle  of  tabasco  sauce  to  which  I 
have  referred,  he  one  day  attempted  to  put  a  large  quantity  of  it  upon 
one  end  of  his  meat  and  none  at  the  other  end  of  the  meat  and  appar- 
ently intending  to  evade  the  task  imposed  upon  him  by  leaving  the 
part  that  was  soaked  with  tabasco  sauce;  and  an  upper  class  man  saw 
Mm  attempting  this  trick  to  evade  punishment,  and  ordered  him  to 
eat  the  balance  of  the  meat,  and  thereupon  Booz  complied  and  ate 
the  balance  of  the  meat?  Do  you  remember  that  incident  at  all,  if  it 
took  place? — A.  I  do  not  remember  that  incident. 

Q.  Or  anything  like  it  at  all,  even  if  I  have  erred  in  some  of  the 
details? — A.  No,  sir;  I  remember  nothing  like  it. 

Q.  You  have  oeen  here  ever  since.  You  were  then  a  third  class 
man,  were  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  been  here  ever  since,  haven't  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  cx)urse,  that  is  the  origin  of  your  seeing  anybody  outside  of 
your  own  class  take  tabasco  sauce,  is  it  not,  that  time  you  were  at  this 
particular  table? — ^A.  I  don't  believe  I  understand  youi*  question. 
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Q.  At  the  time  you  were  at  the  table  with  Booz  was  the  very 
berinning  of  your  tnird  class  ^ear,  wasn't  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  aside  from  having  been  administered  to  your  own  class 
that  was  the  tirst  time  you  ever  saw  it  administered  to  people  belo'w 
you  in  the  school  or  the  Academy? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  year  that  you  were  here,  did  you  know  anything  about 
this  tabasco-sauce  habit  having  taken  hold  of  the  Academy,  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  the  year  you  were  a  fourth  class  man  ? — A,  I  do  not 
understand  that  question,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  tabasco  sauce  yourself  while  you  were  a  fourth 
class  man? — A.  I  did  not;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  requested  to  take  it? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not. 

Q.  During  the  time  you  were  a  fourth  class  man  did  you  ever  see  it 
taken  by  any  foui-th  class  man?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have. 

Q.  Who? — A.  I  do  not  remember  who,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember?  Did  you  see  it  taken,  do  you  think,  by 
more  than  one  during  the  time  you  were  a  fourth  class  man? — A.  Yea^ 
sir. 

Q.  And  do  you  remember  any  of  those  who  took  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  anybody  that  you  saw  administer  it  during  that 
year? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who?— A.  Former  Cadet  Baender. 

Q.  Anyone  else? — A.  I  can't  name  anyone  else. 

Q.  We  will  leave  your  fourth  class  year,  then,  as  you  don't  seem  to 
remember  any  of  the  details  of  how  much  was  taken  or  anything,  do 
you,  during  that  year,  or  how.  much  you  saw  Baender  administer? — 
A.  No;  I  do  not  remember  the  details. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  any  of  the  doses  he  gave? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
things  of  that  sort  are  not  of  such  character  as  would  impress  them- 
selves upon  my  memory. 

O.  Now,  after  you  became  a  third  class  man  and  from  that  on  down 
to  Uie  present  tiine  have  you  frequently  seen  this  tabasco  sauce  t^en 
by  a  fourth  class  man  ? — A.  During  my  third  class  year,  during  the 
summer  encampment,  I  have  seen  this  so-called  tabasco  sauce  given. 
I  can  not  say  how  many  times  it  was  given,  but  I  have  seen  it  given 
during  my  third  class  year, 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  when  it  was  given  at  your  table;  was  it  a  custom 
to  dose  all  the  fourth  class  men  at  once — ^that  is,  the  same  sitting,  I 
mean;  I  don't  mean  absolutely  simultaneously? — A.  No,  sir;  I  think 
it  was  given  more  as  a  means  of  punishment. 

Q.  iS)  that  the  fourth  class  men,  while  you  think  they  all  took  it  at 
your  table  during  that  encampment,  you  don't  think  that  it  was  given 
to  all  of  them  in  a  single  meal? — A.  No,  sir;  it  was  not  made  a  general 
thing  to  give  all  the  fourth  class  men  tabasco  sauce. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  see  during  that  year  tabasco  sauce  given  at  other 
tables? — ^A.  I  could  not  swear  to  that;  no,  sir. 

Q.  You  could  not  say? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  times  would  you  say  that  you  had  seen  it  given  to 
the  same  man  during  that  year  when  you  were  a  third  class  man,  at 
your  own  table? — A.  I  could  not  give  an  exact  number  of  times. 

Q.  But  I  wanted  to  get  an  idea  whether  it  was  once  or  whether  it 
was  a  number  of  times? — A.  It  was  a  number  of  times. 

Q.  To  the  same  man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  sized  doses  did  you  see  it  given? — ^A.  From  two  to  five 
drops. 
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Q.  You  think  you  never  saw  over  five  drops  ^ven  at  one  tunc  f — A. 
No.  sir. 

Q.  As  I  understand  you,  this  was  punitive  in  character^ — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  was  given  as  a  punishment  for  some  infi'action  of  the  cadet 
code  ? — A.  Not  an  infraction  of  the  cadet  code,  no,  sir;  take  an  instance, 
the  fourth  class  man  is  what  is  called  the  gunner  at  the  table,  and  if  he 
neglects  to  have  something  on  the  table  which  should  have  been  there, 
and  which  it  was  his  place  to  have  there,  according  to  a  cadet  rule,  he 
would  be  asked  to  take  a  certain  amount  of  tabasco  sauce. 

Q.  I  did  not  mean  the  cadet  code  of  honor;  I  meant  the  c-adet  code 
of  laws.  It  was  given  for  an  infraction  of  the  cadet  code  of  laws, 
wasn't  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  was  intended  as  a  punishment  for  an  infraction  of  this  c^et 
code? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  in  the  years  since  that,  have  you  seen  it  given  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Tell  me  the  names  of  all  those  that  you  can  recall  that  you  have 
seen  administer  that. — A.  The  only  name  I  remember,  the  name  of  a 
cadet  who  gave  it  last  summer  during  the  summer  encampment,  pre- 
sumably under  orders  from  an  upper  classman;  he  was  a  lourth  class 
man;  ms  name  was  Cadet  Riley. 

Q.  And  you  say  he  presumptively  did  that  under  orders  of  some 
upper  class  man  at  the  same  table? — ^A.  This  was  given  in  camp,  not 
at  the  table. 

Q.  Cadet  Riley  was  the  one  that  took  the  tabasco  sauce,  was  he,  or 
did  you  hear  him  order  it,  presumptively  under  the  order  of  the  upper 
class  man? — A.  I  have  seen  him  take  it  himseff,  and  also  measure  out 
doses  for  another  fourth  class  man. 

Q.  Who  was  that? — ^A.  I  think  Cadet  Sweeney. 

Q.  And  you  understood  at  the  time  that  this  was  done  under  the 
direction  of  an  upper  class  man? — A.  That  was  my  impression  at  the 
time;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  did  you  know  who  the  upper  clasa  man  was  that  gave  the 
direction? — A.  No,  1  did  not. 

Q.  How  big  doses  were  taken  at  that  time  ? — A.  Enough  to  cover  the 
end  of  a  spoon  a  little  larger  size  than  the  nail  of  the  little  finger,  I 
should  say. 

Q.  You  should  think  about  one-quarter  of  a  spoonful? — A.  No,  sir; 
not  that  much. 

Q.  WelL  about  what  part  of  a  teaspoonf  td  would  you  think  it  was  ? — 
A.   Well,  I  should  say  perhaps  one-tenth  of  a  teaspoonf  ul. 

Q.  That  is  the.  only  party  that  you  can  now  recall  seeing  administer 
it  since  1898?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  recall  anyone  else  administering  it  since  1898  except 
Rilejr  and  Sweeney? — A.  The  question  applies  to  fourth  class  men  tak 
ing  it  under  orders  of  upper  class  men^  does  it? 

Q.  I  mean  anybody  taking  it  except  m  the  ordinary  course  of  meals, 
bona  fide  as  a  condiment. — A.  I  do  not  recollect  one. 

Q.  This  was  last  summer  that  you  saw  this  in  camp,  as  I  understand 
you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  of  course,  under  your  system,  he  was  not  at  any  raeal?^A. 
It  was  not  at  a  meal;  no,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  now  told  me,  have  you,  all  that  you  can  now  remem- 
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ber  with  refei'ence  to  the  taking  or  the  giving  of  tabasco  sauce? — A,  I 
have. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  independently  of  being  able  to 
give  the  names  of  the  parties  who  took  it  you  are  able  to  state  that 
you  have  seen  it  given  at  other  times  without  being  able  to  give  the 
names? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  frequently  would  you  say  this  was  done,  the  giving 
of  tabasco  sauce  to  fourth  class  men  ?  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  as  to 
whether  it  was  frequent  or  seldom? — A.  It  was  a  frequent  occurrence 
during  my  third  class  year;  during  my  first  class  year  I  think  it  infre- 
quently occurred. 

Q.  Changing  the  subject  from  tabasco  sauce,  do  you  remember  when 
you  were  a  fourth  class  man  being  sweated? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  sweated  untfl  you  fainted? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  pretended  to  faint,  didn't  3^ou? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  now  say  that  that  was  a  sham  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  you  were  constantly  conscious? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  not  regarded  against  the  code  of  honor  here,  then,  to 
sham  that  you  faint  when  you  are  hazed? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think 
it  is. 

Q.  Has  that  been  a  frequent  occurrence  for  cadets,  in  order  to  avoid 
punishment  in  hazing,  to  pretend  that  they  are  exhausted  or  pretend 
that  they  fainted,  so  far  as  you  know? — A.  No,  sir;  1  don't  thmk  it  is 
of  frequent  occurrence. 

Q.  But  you  think  it  is  not  regarded  as  in  any  sense  dishonorable  by 
the  corps? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Tnen  the  corps  distinguishes  between  a  man  who  is  in  a  fight 
and  finds  that  he  is  whipped  pretending  he  is  knocked  out,  and  the 
man  who  is  being  hazed  and  wants  to  quit  pretending  he  is  exhausted, 
do  they? — A.  Do  you  say  a  man  that  has  been  knocked  out? 

Q.  No;  a  man  that  realizes  he  is  whipped,  and  having  made  that 
discovery,  and  to  avoid  further  punishment,  pretends  to  be  knocked 
out;  that  is  regarded  as  dishonorable  by  the  corps,  is  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  the  corps  draws  a  fine  distinction  between  a  man  sham- 
ming that  he  is  knocked  out  when  he  is  whipped  in  a  tight,  and  a  man 
shamming  that  he  has  fainted  when  he  is  being  exercised,  does  it? — A. 
There  is  a  distinction,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  corps  makes  a  distinction  in  the  way  that  it  views  it? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  why  did  you  sham  that  you  had  fainted?  Why  did  you  pre- 
tend that  you  had  fainted? — A.  Because  I  was  tired  standing  up  with 
the  i*ain  coat  on,  sir. 

Q.  The  truth  is,- you  were  pretty  well  exhausted  arid  wanted  to  get 
out  pretty  well,  is  the  reason  you  feigned? — A.  No,  I  was  not 
exhausted;  it  was  a  pretty  hot  day  and  1  was  pretty  warm. 

Thereupon  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2.30  p.  m.  Tuesday, 
January  15,  1901. 

AFTER    RECESS. 

The  committee  reassembled  at  2.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  Hon.  Charles  Dick 
in  the  chair. 

Cadet  H.  M.  Dougherty  resumed  the  stand  for  further  examination. 
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By  the  Chaibman: 

Q.  You  did  have  a  little  experience  with  sweating  in  your  fourth 
cl&ss  year? — ^A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  tell  us  just  what  was  done,  and  how  it  was 
done,  and  who  did  it? — A.  We  were  required  to  stand  in  the  back  of 
the  tent. 

Q.  Your  own  tent? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  were  sent  to  some  other  tent,  were  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whose  tent  were  you  at? — A.  1  think  it  was  the  tent  of  a  fourth 
class  man  in  A  Companjr. 

Q.  You  think  it  was  m  a  fourth  class  man's  tent? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  of  you  were  in  there — how.many  fourth  class  men  ? — 
A.  There  were  five,  I  think,  sir. 

Q.  Who  sent  you  there  ? — A.  1  don't  remember  who  sent  me  thei*e. 

Q.  What  upper  class  men  did  you  see  there  at  anv  time  while  you 
were  there? — A.  Cadet,  now  Lieutenant,  Wood;  and  Cadet  Wooten, 
now  Lieutenant  Wooten.     They  have  both  graduated. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  other  upper  class  men  there  who  are  now  in  the 
Academy? — A.  Those  are  the  two  whom  I  remember  were  there;  there 
may  have  been  others  there,  but  I  don't  remember  them. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  what  fourth  class  man's  tent  this  was  you 
were  in? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Now,  tell  us  just  what  happened  after  you  got  there? — A.  1  was 
required  to  stand  in  the  rear  of  what  is  called  the  lower  stretcher,  that 
serves  the  purpose  of  holding  the  clothing  in  the  tent,  and  I  had  on 
my  regular  clothing  and  a  ram  coat,  and  something  over  my  head;  I 
don't  remember  what  it  was  over  my  head. 

Q.  All  over  your  head? — A.  Yes,  sir;  completely  covered,  I  think. 

Q.  So  as  to  shut  off  your  breathing,  except  tne  air  that  came  through 
the  material? — A.  No,  sir;  I  could  breathe. 

Q.  But  the  air  had  to  come  up  from  below  that  you  breathed? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  this  over  your  head? — A.  I  don't  remember,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  blankets  or  anything  of  that  kind  about  you? — A. 
No,  sir;  1  had  nothing  about  me  except  the  ordinary  clothing  and  this 
rain  coat 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  whether  it  was  the  bedclothing  that  was 
about  your  head  or  not? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
tJiat  it  was  something  lighter  than  bedclothing. 

Q.  Had  the  rain  coat^  capes  on  them? — A.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  what 
it  was. 

Q.  It  was  the  cape  of  the  rain  coat? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  it  was. 

Q.  You  had  nothmg  on  except  your  ordinary  clothing? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  of  day  was  this  f — A.  In  the  afternoon,  I  think,  about 
half  past  tiiree. 

Q.  A  July  or  August  day  ? — A.  Either  one,  yes,  sir;  1  don't  remem- 
ber the  date. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  remember  which  month  it  was? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  day  was  it — was  it  a  sunshiny  day? — A.  It  was 
a  pfetty  hot  day. 

Q.  And  how  long  did  you  remain  in  this  rain  coat? — A.  I  should  say 
between  five  and  ten  minutes. 

Q.  Were  the  walls  of  the  tent  all  closed  at  that  time? — A.  The  walls 
of  the  tent  on  the  side  were  down;  yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Was  the  entire  tent  closed? — A.  Except  the  front,  which  was 
open.    The  flaps  were  back. 

Q.  I  did  not  quite  understand  it,  because  I  am  ignorant  of  such 
matters.  You  said  you  stood  on  a  stretcher? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  said  that 
I  stood  on  the  floor  of  the  tent  behind  the  stretcher, 

Q.  What  was  the  height  of  the  tent  at  the  point  where  you  were 
standing? — A.  I  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  tent,  so  that  the 
maximum  height  would  be  the  height  of  the  ridge  pole. 

Q.  About  how  high  is  that? — A.  It  is  over  8  feet,  I  think. 

Q.  And  how  high  is  the  tent  at  the  side — how  high  from  the  floor? — 
A.  About  2i  feet 

Q.  And  slopes  directly  down  from  this  point,  from  8  feet  to  2i 
feet? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  distance? — A.  The  floor  of  the  tent  is  about  8  feet  wide. 

Q.  So  that  in  about  4  feet  it  slopes  down  from  8  feet  in  height  to 
2ifeet?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  your  head  was  pretty  close  to  the  roof  of  the  tent,  was 
it  not? — A.  It  was  pretty  close  to  the  sides;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  sloping  roof  came  down  pretty  close  to  j^ou  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  sun  was  shining,  was  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  in  the  heat  of  the  day? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  what  is  called  sweating  process,  or  sweat  box? — A.  I 
never  heard  it  called  a  sweat  box;  I  have  heard  it  called  the  sweat 
bath. 

Q.  How  many  fourth  class  men  do  you  say  were  taking  this  treat- 
ment at  this  time? — A.  I  was  the  only  one  who  was  taking  this  special 
treatment  at  this  time;  the  others  were  doing  different  sorts  of  exer- 
cises in  the  front  of  the  tent. 

Q.  Was  this  a  time  when  under  the  practice  of  the  Academy  there 
were  any  sentinels  in  the  company  streets? — A.  On  this  special  after- 
noon there  were  no  sentinels  in  the  company  streets. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why? — A.  No,  sir;  1  do  not  know  why. 

Q.  Is  it  the  practice  to  have  sentinels  in  the  company  streets  at  that 
time  of  day? — A.  When  the  authorities  think  unauthorized  things  are 
going  on  in  camp  they  put  extra  sentinels  on  the  company  streets;  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  in  your  experience,  then,  thev  ouffht  to  have  them  on  the 
company  streets  all  the  time,  or  ought  to  nave  nad  them  at  that  time? — 
A.  At  that  time  they  should  have;  yes  sir. 

Q.  Those  resolutions  have  not  abolished  sweat  baths,  have  they? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Q.  They  have  not  abolished  bracing? — A.  No,  sir;  they  have  not 
abolished  bracing. 

Q.  Or  dosing  with  tabasco  sauce? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  seen  that 
given. 

Q.  Or  feet  inspection  ? — A.  They  have  not  abolished  feet  inspection. 

Q.  Have  they  abolished  anything,  under  your  interpretation,  except 
the  setting-up  exercises? — A.  Under  my  interpretation  the}'-  abolished 
setting-up  exercises  and  bracing  out  of  ranks  by  unauthorized  persons. 

Q.  Where  were  you  last  summer? — A.  I  was  in  camp. 

Q.  Were  not  the  fourth  class  men  braced  in  the  company  streets  all 
last  summer? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  understand  ttiat  it  has  abolished  bracing  out  of 
rauKs? — A.  You  a*<ked  for  my  personal  interpretation. 
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Q.  Perhaps  we  misunderstood  each  other.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it 
has  not  had  the  tendency  to  abolish  bracing  out  of  ranks — these  resolu- 
tions— have  they? — A.  By  the  corp§  in  general,  no,  sir. 

Q.  Either  it  was  not  intended  to  cover  that  or  else  the  corps  are 
violating  the  resolutions  in  that  respect? — A.  1  think  when  they  were 
adopted  they  were  not  intended  to  cover  that. 

Q.  Bracing? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whjr  Old  you  pretend  to  faint  that  day? — A.  1  was  in  an  unpleas- 
ant situation  and  that  was  the  best  way  to  get  out  of  it. 

Q.  You  had  to  stay  there  long  enough  so  that  the  upper  class  men 
would  think  it  was  probable  that  you  had  in  fact  fainted? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  a  matter  or  fact  you  were  greatly  exhausted,  were  you  not? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  vou  not  keep  on  with  it,  then,  if  you  had  started? — A. 
Keep  on  with  the 

Q.  Sweating;  it  had  not  exhausted  you  at  all? — A.  There  were 
more  pleasant  things  that  I  could  have  done. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  with  you  when  you  pretended  to  faint ?^ — A. 
They  fanned  me  and  poured  water  on  my  face. 

Q.  And  you  lay  there  and  let  them  throw  water  on  your  face  and 
you  pretended  you  were  in  a  faint? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  pretended  gradually  to  recover? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  you  were  pretty  well  exhausted,  were  you 
not? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  not  got  tired  of  this  heat? — A.  I  was  tired  of  what  I 
was  doing,  but  I  was  not  in  anyway  exhausted. 

Q.  The  day  itself  was  a  burden,  so  far  as  heat  was  concerned,  was 
it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  had  a  rubber  coat  over  you,  and  you  say  you  were 
there  five  or  six  minutes  in  that  rain  coat,  m  the  heat  of  the  July  or 
August  day,  in  a  tent  with  a  sloping  roof  almost  down  to  your  head, 
ana  you  did  not  feel  worn  out  with  fliat? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not  worn 
out. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  which  you  yourself  care  to  add 
to  the  testimony  you  have  giv6n,  or  any  statement  you  wish  to  make 
before  being  excused  ? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

(Witness  excused.) 

CADET  0EOEGE  M.  EUSSELL,  SW'OEN. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  What  is  your  full  name? — A.  George  Moore  Russell. 
Q.  And  class? — A.  First  class. 

By  Mr,  Clayton: 
*  Q.  Who  was  the  commandant  of  your  table  during  the  encampment 
in  the  sunuuer  of  1897? — A.  Cadet,  now  Lieutenant,  Bogg,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  who  else  sat  at  the  table? — A.  Cadet  Stone, 
of  the  then  first  class;  Cadet  Bolton,  of  the  then  third  class,  and 
Cadet  Gregory,  of  my  class. 

Q.  Was  any  tabasco  sauce  given  to  the  cadets  at  that  table? — A. 
Not  so  far  as  1  can  remember:  no,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  any  tabasco  sauce  administered  te  fourth 
clasis  men? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Any  tropical  sauce  administered  to  any  one  of  them? — ^A.  Nq, 
sir;  I  do  not  remember  of  any  sauce  being  administered. 

Q.  Who  was  the  conmianoantat  the  table  at  which  you  sat  next 
summer? — A.  I  think  I  sat  at  Cadet  Hunt's  table,  class  of  1899. 

Q.  Was  this  in  the  summer  of  1898? — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  sununer 
of  1898. 

Q.  Who  were  the  other  cadets  at  the  table? — A.  I  have  no  recollec- 
tion of  them;  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  place  any  cadet.  I  think 
Cadet  Game  was  one  of  the  then  first  class,  and  Cadet  Ensell. 

Q.  Did  Cadet  Bettison  sit  at  that  table? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Cadet  Dougherty  sit  at  that  table? — A.  No,  sir;  to  the  best 
of  my  recollection  he  did  not. 

Q.  Did  Cadet  Booz  sit  at  that  table? — A.  No,  sir;  he  did  not 

Q.  Did  Cadet  Oldham  sit  at  the  table  with  you? — A.  I  do  not 
remember,  but  1  do  not  think  that  he  did. 

Q.  Did  Cadet  Deen? — A.  No,  sir;  he  did  not. 

Q.  And  you  are  very  sure  that  Cadet  Booz  did  not  sit  at  that  table  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  positive  of  that. 

Q.  Was  any  of  this  tropical  sauce  given  to  cadets  that  summer? — 
A.  I  don't  know  about  any  being  given  at  our  table;  I  don't  think  there 
was;  I  don't  remember  of  having  seen  any  administered  at  Cadet 
Hunt's  table. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  the  administering  of  this  sauce  to 
fourth  class  men  by  the  cadets;  was  it  customary  to  give  it  to  them? — 
A.  As  I  remember  it,  it  was  not  the  general  custom  to  give  it  in  that 
summer — 1898. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  it  given  to  a  cadet? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have. 

Q.  Just  relate  to  us  the  incident  and  the  amount  of  it. — A.  Last 
summer  I  caused  a  cadet  one  time  to  take  some  in  a  spoon. 

Q.  How  much? — ^A.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection  not  more  than  . 
five  or  six  drops. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  any  other  cadet  give  it  to  a  fourth  class  man? — 
A.  I  have  never  seen  them  give  it  to  him;  1  have  seen  a  cadet  required 
to  measure  it  out  for  himself. 

Q.  And  take  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Did  you  know  Cadet  Breth,  who  was  here? — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  it  given  to  him? — A.  No,  sir;  I  can  not  say 
I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  sit  at  the  same  table  with  him? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  it  administered  to  cadets  in  camp?— A.  No,  sir; 
1  never  saw  any  tropical  sauce  administered. 

Q.  When  it  was  given  to  cadets  at  the  table  did  the  commandant 
know  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  it  was  given,  with  the  consent  and  knowledge  of  the  com- 
mandant, at  the  table? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  was  it  given  to  him? — ^A.  As  a  general  case  it  was  to 
remind  them  to  be  more  prompt  about  getting  articles  of  food  on  the 
table. 

Q.  What  is  the  largest  dose  you  ever  knew  to  be  administered? — 
A.  I  don't  know  exactly;  I  should  not  say  more  than  ten  drops. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  take  any  of  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  triea  it. 

Q.  How  many  drops? — A.  I  have  never  taken  more  than  one  drop 
myself,  sir. 

Q.  So  you  do  not  know  positively  what  the  effect  is? — A.  No,  sir. 
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By  Mr.  Wanger: 

Q.  Mr.  Russell,  when  cadets  took  the  sauce  did  they  do  it  volunta- 
rily or  because  they  were  directed  to  do  so? — A.  They  were  directed 
by  the  upper  class  men  to  take  the  sauce. 

Q.  And  you  say  it  was  to  remind  them  to  bring  articles  more 
promptly  to  the  table? — A.  They  have  the  waiters  bring  them;  tJiey 
are  r^Donsible  for  them. 

Q.  That  is,  the  fourth  class  men  are  responsible,  or  the  gunner? — 
A.  The  gunner  is  held  responsible,  and  the  other  fourth  class  men  at  the 
table  are  supposed  to  help  him  out  in  his  duties;  they  are  responsible. 

Q.  Then  they  are,  in  a  measure,  assistant  gunners? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
tiiey  might  be  called  that,  I  suppose. 

Q.  And  did  it  produce  the  aesired  results? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  seems 
to  have  good  effect. 

Q.  It  seemed  to  have  a  quickening  effect  on  the  muscles  or  the  intelli- 
gence?— A.  They  usually  were  more  prompt  after  that,  I  noticed,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  ?— A.  I  suppose  to  prevent  any  further  repe- 
tition of  tne  punishment 

Q.  Oh,  yes.  Then  the  use  of  the  sauce  did  not  create  an  appetite 
for  it? — ^A.  I  can  not  say  as  to  that;  but  I  do  not  think  that  a  majority 
of  the  cadets  like  it. 

Q.  Why  not? — A.  It  is  rather  hot  to  the  taste,  sir. 

Q.  Oh,  yes.  You  remember  Breth  pretty  distinctly,  do  you? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  remember  him  pretty  well. 

Q.  Was  he  a  member  of  your  class? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was. 

Q.  You  knew  him  pretty  well,  did  you? — A.  Not  very  well;  no.  sir. 
I  used  to  know  him.  Well,  I  knew  him  perhaps  less  than  I  dia  the 
majority  of  the  cadets  in  my  class. 

Q.  Was  he  your  roommate? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Your  tentmate? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  sit  at  the  same  table  in  the  mess  hall  with  you? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  him  exercised? — ^A.  Not  to  my  remembrance; 
no,  sir. 

Q.  Or  made  to  do  anything  in  the  way  of  hazing? — A.  I  can  not 
recollect  anything,  unless  it  was  being  braced.  I  suppose  I  have  seen 
him  do  that. 

Q.  You  think  that  is  about  all  you  ever  saw  him  do? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  a  cadet  eat  soap? — A.  No,,  sir;  I  never  did. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  one  ordered  to  eat  soap? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  rumor  that  they  were  compelled  to  do 
it? — A.  I  have  heard  of  a  cadet  having  to  chew  a  rope  with  soap 
smeared  on  it.     I  never  knew  of  many  cases  of  it,  though,  sir. 

Q.  What  cases  did  you  know  of? — A.  A  cadet  told  me  that  when 
he  was  a  fourth  class  man  he  had  been  required  to  chew  a  rope  with 
soap  smeared  on  it  . 

Q.  And  you  were  never  asked  to  do  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  Breth  appear — robust  or  otherwise? — A.  Yes,  sir,  I 
think  hp  seemed  healthy.     • 

Q.  A  fine-looking  specimen  of  physical  manhood,  was  he  not? — A. 
Well,  I  would  not  single  him  out  from  any  of  the  rest  of  the  cadets; 
he  seemed  to  be  about  the  average  run  of  health  and  strength. 

By  Mr.  Driggs: 
Q.  Ebive  you  ever  exercised  any  man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  What  particular  form  of  exercises  did  you  give  him? — A.  I 
required  them  to  do  eagles. 

Q.  How  many? — ^A.  I  don't  remember  just  the  number.  I  suppose 
100  or  more,  at  least.  . 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by ''or  more"? — A.  I  do  not  think  I  have  ex- 
ceeaed  the  number  of  200  in  giving  eagles  to  them.  I  usually  would 
vary  the  exercises  when  they  had  l^n  given  as  many  as  100. 

Q.  But  you  have  given  as  many  as  200,  you  say  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
think  I  have. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  give  200  to? — A.  I  don't  remember  of  having 

fiven  that  exact  number  to  any  cadet;  I  have  eagled  Mr.  Frankea- 
urger. 

Q.  What  else  did  you  do? — A.  I  made  them  do  football,  sir. 

Q.  Who?— A.  The  same  cadet,  I  think. 

Q.  Was  this  at  a  soiree — were  you  eiving  this  all  at  the  same  time? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  was  doing  this  to  him  done.  There  were  no  other  cadets 
present  at  that  time. 

Q.  Anything  else? — A.  I  think  I  made  him  chin  himself. 

Q.  How  many  footballs  did  you  give  him? — A.  I  don't  think  more 
than  4(h  sir. 

Q.  How  many  times  did  you  make  him  chin  himself? — A.  I  don't 
remember,  but  not  many  cadets  can  do  that  more  than  18  times. 

Q.  Did  you  make  him  do  it  18  times? — A.  I  don't  know;  it  is  very 
rare  that  a  man  is  able  to  do  it  as  many  as  that. 

Q.  Suppose  he  was  not  able  to  do  it,  what  would  vou  do;  would  you 
try  to  make  him  do  it  anyhow? — A.  I  would  make  nim  attempt,  and  if 
he  didn't  appear  to  be  able  to  do  it  then  I  would  let  him  stop  that  form 
of  exercise. 

Q.  Who  was  the  judge  of  whether  he  was  able  to  do  it  or  not — the 
cadet  or  you? — A.  The  cadet  would  usually  say  he  was  not  able  to  do 
it,  and  then  I  would  pass  judgment  on  the  case  as  it  seemed  to  me. 

Q.  Then,  if  a  cadet  tola  vou  he  was  tired  and  could  not  do  it,  vou 
would  tell  nim  to  do  it  anyhow  if,  in  your  opinion,  he  was  not-tirM? — 
Av  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  fair  play? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.  When  a  man  is  physically  exhausted  from  his  own  expression  to 
you,  do  you  consider  it  fair  play  for  you  to  require  him  to  go  right  on 
and  do  moi'e  because,  in  your  opinion,  he  is  not  physicaUy  exhausted? 
Am  I  to  undei-stand  that? — A.  Well,  I  think  there  are  degrees  of 
exhaustion.  If  a  man  was  just  tired,  he  might  think  he  was  exhausted 
and  he  probably  would  express  himself  that  way  anyway. 

Q.  In  your  estimation  how  severely  exhausted  would  a  man  have  to 
be  before  you  would  tell  him  to  stop — would  he  have  to  be  at  the  point 
of  convulsions? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  point  of  fainting? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  point  of  muscular  trembling,  shaking  like  that  [indicating]? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  would  tell  him  to  stop  long  beiore  that. 

Q.  Well,  what  else  did  you  do  to  Mr.  Frankenburger? — ^A.  I  don't 
remember  any  other  forms  of  exercises  I  made  hun  go  through, 
although  I  suppose  there  may  have  been  some  others,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  this  all  done  to  him? — A.  The  summer  of  1898,  sir. 

Q.  All  at  one  time,  or  during  the  entire  sunmaer  in  camp? — A.  I 
think  1  disciplined  him  perhaps  three  times — three  or  four  times. 

Q.  Three  or  four  times  during  the  sununer? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  At  each  one  of  these  tunes  do  you  remember  exactly  what  you 
told  him  to  do?  Did  you  or  did  you  not  say  that  you  ea^led  him  and 
made  him  do  chinnings  and  football  'i — A.   x  es,  sir;  I  said  that. 

Q.  Tell  me,  please,  just  what  you  did  at  any  one  time  to  him? — A. 
I  think  I  conunenced  by  ea^ling,  probably.  That  is  the  usual  way. 
Then  I  probably  varied  it  with  chinning,  1  suppose,  and  then  perhaps 
he  woukl  do  some  more  eagles,  if  he  seemed  to  be  all  right. 

Q.  At  one  session? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  eagled  him  and  chinned  him  and  then  eagled  him  again, 
and  would  you  football  him,  all  at  the  same -session? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
might  give  him  some  of  those,  too. 

Q.  Then,  if  he  appeared  tired,  or  if  he  told  you  he  was  tired,  at  the 
end  of  the  eagling,  you  would  be  the  iudjge  of  it,  and  if  you  did  not 
think  he  was  realty  tired,  you  would  tell  him  to  chin?— A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Then,  if  he  said  he  was  more  tired  after  that,  and  you  thought 
he  was  not,  did  you  tell  him  to  eagle  some  more  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  always 
took  care  to  note  their  condition,  though. 

Q.  How  long  did  all  this  take? — A.  Not  more  than  fifteen  minutes 
in  idl,  I  don't  suppose. 

Q.  Were  you  naz^d  in  that  way  when  you  were  a  fourth  class  man  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  were  made  to  go  through  these  soirees  when  you  were  a 
fourth  class  man? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  it  was  rather  exhausting,  did  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  very  tired  youreelf  after  you  had  been  put  through 
this  course  of  sprouts? — A.  Yes,  sir;  pretty  tired. 

Q.  Then  why  did  not  you  have  a  little  more  mercy  on  the  other  man 
when  you  became  a  third  class  man? — A.  I  think  1  always  did  exercise 
a  strict  discretion  in  this,  sir. 

Q.  I  want  to  get  your  idea  of  discretion.  Are  you  an  expert  in 
physiology;  did  you  ever  study  medicine,  before  you  came  here? — ^A. 
JNo.  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  know,  then,  whether  a  man  was  or  was  not  tired? — 
A.  Having  been  through  the  same  myself  I  had  an  idea  what  the 
avera^  man  could  do. 

Q.  You  know  from  your  own  strength,  then,  what  a  man  can  stand? — 
A.  I  could  pass  judgment  on  it  a  go^  deal  better  than  if  I  had  never 
done  it  myself,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  if  the  man  was  fully  as  strong  as  you,  you  think  you  would 
have  a  pretty  good  judgment  as  to  what  he  could  stand? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
of  course,  it  would  be  modified  by  the  way  he  appeared;  you  can  always 
tell  by  that. 

Q.  Did  vou  ever  know  of  a  man  being  hazed  until  he  fainted,  or 
had  convtusions,  or  these  nervous  muscular  tremblings? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  never  knew  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  case  like  that? — A.  I  have  heard  of  cases; 
yes,  sir.  • 

Q.  What  cases  have  you  heard  of,  please? — A.  1  don't  remember  of 
hearing  of  any  in  my  first  year  here  or  my  second  year  here,  and  those 
afterwards  were  merely  hearsay.  . 

Q.  I  want  hearsay. — ^A.  I  heard  of  a  case  of  Cadet  Mac  Arthur. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  one? — A.  That  is  the  only  one. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  who  hazed  Cadet  MacArthur?  — A.  No,  sir; 
except  the  record  of  the  investigation  that  has  been  published  in  the 
newspapers. 
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Q.  That  is  all?— A/ That  is  all. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  Mr.  Sheridan  being  hazed  until  he  had  convul- 
sions?— A.  No,  sir;  I  never  heard  of  that. 

Q.  Mr.  Carpenter? — A.  I  never  heard  of  Mr.  Carpenter  being  hazed 
to  that  extent;  I  knew  he  had  been  violently  exercised,  but  I  did  not 
know  he  went  into  convulsions. 

Q.  Who  exercised  him  ? — A.  I  don't  know  who  did  on  that  occasion. 

Q.  You  never  be^rd  who  exercised  him? — A.  I  never  knew  he  had 
been  in  convulsions  before  the  record  of  the  board  was  published. 

Q.  I  want  an  answer  to  my  question,  please.  Did  you  ever  hear 
who  exercised  him  ? — A.  Do  you  mean  at  this  time  when  he  was  hazed 
into  convulsions,  sir? 

Q.  You  say  you  heard  he  was  severely  exercised? — ^A.  No,  sir;  1 
never  heard 

Q.  Who  exercised  Mr.  Carpenter  at  any  time? — A.  I  may  have 
myself,  sir;  1  think  1  did. 

Q.  Who  else? — A.  1  can  not  think  of  seeing  him  exercised  by  any 
other  cadet  than  myself. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  anyone  else?  It  has  been  testified  here 
that  he  had  to  go*  to  bed — that  he  had  to  go  to  the  hospital. — ^A.  No, 
sir:  I  never  heard  of  that. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  anyone  exercising  him  except  yourself? — A. 
I  don't  remember  of  it,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  have  to  go  to  the  hospital  after  you  got  through  with 
him? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  very  positive  of  that,  are  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  if  he  did 
it  was  not  the  result  of  my  own  exercising,  I  am  pretty  sure. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  many  things  you  made  him  do,  how  much 
you  exercised  him? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  vou  say  you  have  no  recollection  whatever  of  anyone  else 
exercising  him? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Q.  And  you  never  heard  of  anyone  else  exercising  him  ? — A.  I  knew 
this  cadet  was  exercised  during  that  summer  to  quite  an  extent,  but  I 
do  not  know  who  did  it. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  quite  on  extent? — A.  I  mean  he  was  a 
frequent  attendant  at  soirees. 

Q.  He  was  frequently  hazed,  was  he? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  he  was, 
to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

Q.  Waa  he  hazed  as  much  as  twice  a  week? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose 
he  was. 

Q.  Oftener  than  twice  a  week? — A.  He  may  have  been,  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  What  were  the  crimes  that  he  was  guilty  of  to  receive  such  fre- 

?[uent  exercising,  such  frequent  hazing?— A.  He  was  a  particularly 
resh  young  man  when  he  first  came  to  the  Academy,  i  remetnber 
that. 

Q.  Fresh  in  the  eyes  of  the  tactical  officers? — A.  I  don't  know  what 
they  thought  about  him. 

Q.  As  far  as  you  knew,  he  complied  always  with  the  military  regu- 
lations?— A.  Yes,  sir;  as  far  as  I  knew. 

Q.  In  what  way  was  he  fresh  in  the  eyes  of  the  upper  class  men, 
that  he  should  be  so  severely  punished? — A.  He  didn't  seem  to  pay 
much  attention  to  what  they  told  him. 

Q.  They  had  a  right,  under  military  regulations,  to  tell  him  to  do 
these  things? — A.  No,  sir;  not  strictly. 
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Q.  Then,  they  were  violating  the  regulations  in  telling  him  that? — 
A.  I  don't  understand  your  last  question. 

(The  question  wasr^ad  by  the  stenographer.) 

A.  No,  sir;  I  would  not  call  it  that  they  were.  Yes,  sir — ^I  would 
change  that  to  an  extent,  and  say  that  they  were  violating  the  regula- 
tions against  hazing. 

Q.  And  he  was  violating  regulations  in  obeying? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he 
was. 

Q.  Or,  in  other  words,  if  he  had  been  discovered,  in  addition  to 
receiving  this  severe  exercising,  he- also  would  have  been  punished  by 
the  authorities? — A.  Yes,  sir;  ne  would. 

Q.  And  that  is  your  idea  of  fair  plav — ^putting  a  fourth  class  man 
in  a  position  such  as  he  will  be  punisned  not  only  by  you  fellows,  but 
also  by  the  authorities,  if  he  is  caught? — A.  I  thought  that  all  right, 
and  do  yet;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  fair  play  to  mete  out  this  sort  ot  treatment  to 
lower  class  men;  your  opinions  on  that  have  not  changed  at  all,  and 
you  are  now  a  first  class  man? — A.  I  would  not  say  necessarily  that 
it  was  ethically  fair  play,  but  I  think  the  end  justifies  tiie  means  in 
that  case. 

Q.  And  you  have  had  three  years  of  upper  class  life  in  this  institu- 
tion and  still  hold  the  same  idea? — A.  I  cto,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  eve  i».  know  of  any  tropical  sauce  being  administered  in 
the  camp? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  have. 

By  the  Chaibman: 

Q.  The  tabasco  sauce  is  always  found  on  the  table,  is  it? — A.  It  used 
to  be;  it  is  not  now,  sir.  It  did  not  use  to  be  found  on  the  table,  but 
they  could  procure  it  by  sending  the  waiter  to  the  kitchen  for  it. 

Q.  Yet  the  cadets,  you  have  testified,  did  not  like  it  much? — ^A. 
That  has  been  my  observation — ^that  they  did  not. 

Q.  Then,  they  did  not  send  for  it  at  all  because  they  wanted  to  taste 
it;  but  because  they  wanted  to  administer  it  to  somebody  else? — A.  A 
number  of  cadets  ate  it  on  hash  and  things  like  that. 

Q.  But  oftener  it  was  administered  to  the  gunner  or  some  other 
fourth  class  man  for  the  purpose  of  hurrying  the  food  to  the  cadets  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  oftener. 

Q.  When  the  gunner  is  put  in  charge  and  his  title  given  him,  to 
what  branch  does  he  belong;  is  hef  supposed  to  belong  to  the  heavy 
artillery,  or  the  light  artillery,  or  is  tnat  just  a  table  designation? — 
A.  Just  a  table  designation. 

Q.  You  testified  before  the  military  commission  to  a  species  of  haz- 
ing that  obtained  in  one  summer's  camp,  where  the  moutn  of  the  cadet 
was  filled  with  watermelon  seeds.  What  was  that? — A.  He  was 
required  to  carrv  a  mouthful  of  watermelon  seeds  back  to  camp  from 
the  mess  hall. 

Q.  In  his  mouth  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  what  happened ;  was  he  made  to  swallow  them  ? — A.  No, 
sir.  Then  the  fourth  class  men  that  had  these  seeds  were  required  to 
stand  up  in  a  row  and  then  some  upper  class  man  gave  the  command, 
** Battery,  fire!"  and  then  they  expelled  the  watermelon  seeds  from 
their  mouths  at  that  time. 

Q.  How  many  were  thus  placed  in  line? — A.  Perhaps  fifteen. 

Q.  And  they  all  had  their  mouths  full  of  watermelon  seeds? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  They  had  to  be  watermelon  seeds  ?^ — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  what  name  was  that  called  ?  I  want  tcf  add  it  to  my  list. — A. 
I  don't  remember  any  specific  name  for  it. 

Q.  It  was  not  called  "battery,  fire!"  was  it? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  never 
heard  any  name  given  to  it. 

Q.  This  command,  "Batterj-,  fire!"  was  not  necessarily  given  by 
the  gunner,  was  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  oftener  had  the  seeds  in  his  mouth? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  know  by  what  title  it  was  designated? — ^A.  No, 
sir;  I  do  u6t. 

By  Mr.  Driggs: 

Q.  Did  you  exercise  Mr.  Brinton  in  that  same  summer? — ^A.  Mr. 
Brinton  was  not  here  that  summer. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Farnsworth? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  O.  N.  T^ler?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  exercise  him  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  I  ever  did. . 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Dougherty  of  your  own  class? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  him  exercised? — A.  Not  that, I  remember  of; 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  him  talk  of  fainting  in  sweating? — A.  Not 
that  I  remember  of. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  at  anv  soiree  or  any  hazing  party  of  any 
kind  where  a  man  ha^  fainted? — A.  No,  sir.  1  was  at  one  once  where 
a  cadet  feigned  fainting,  but  I  know  positively  he  did  not  faint. 

Q.  What  was  that;  wnat  cadet  was  that? — A.  Cadet  Deen.  I  remem- 
ber he  told  us  beforehand  that  he  was  going  to  feign  fainting,  and 
then  the  upper  class  men  came  along  and  ne  did  so. 

Q.  The  upper  class  men  knew  that  he  was  going  to  feign  fainting? — 
A.  No,  sir  J  he  told  the  fourth  class  men  in  mere  that  he  was  going  to 
feign  Minting. 

Q.  Had  the  upper  class  men  heard  that  before  he  went  in? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  They  did  not  hear  this  at  all  afterwards? — ^A.  I  don't  know 
whether  they  did  or  not;  but  he  feigned  fainting,  and  they  went 
through  what  they  considered  the  proper  steps  to  resuscitate  him. 

By  the  .Chairman: 

Q.  When  Mr.  Deen  feigned  fainting,  1  suppose  that  an  exhibition 
of  tnat  kind  was  bitterly  resented  by  his  class  men,  was  it  not? — A.  1 
was  rather  amused  than  othei*wise  at  the  time. 

Q.  It  did  not  hurt  your  pride  any? — A.  No,  sir;  1  don't  remember 
that  it  did. 

Q.  It  did  not  aflfect  the  reputation  of  the  class  very  greatly  ? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  I  was  only  wondering  wherein  the  difference  might  be  between 
a  man  who  feigns  fainting  when  he  was  being  hazed  or  a  man  who 
wanted  to  quit  fighting  before  he  was  knocked  unconscious. — ^A.  There 
is  a  great  difference,  sir. 

Q.  It  makes  a  great  difference  in  the  feeling  of  the  corps,  does  it 
not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  feeling  of  the  class  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is.  a  man  may  feign  fainting  and  not  be  at  all  reproved? — 
A.  He  would  probably  have  been  reproved  by  the  upper  class  men  if 
they  had  found  it  out. 

Q.  How  would  he  be  reproved?     By  being  called  out  to  fight? — ^A. 
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I  don't  know  that  that  would  have  been  considered  serious  enough  for 
that,  but  he  would  probably  have  been  exercised  some  more. 

Q.  No  action  was  taken  when  this  feigning  was  reported? — A.  By 
Cadet  Deen's  class? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  No. 

Q.  He  still  oontinued  in  good  standing? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  a  member  of  your  scrapping  committee  at  any 
time? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  engaged  in  any  fights? — A.  Not  any  as  a  principal,  no, 
sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  never  been  called  out? — A.  No,  sir. 

?;.  Nor  designated  to  fight  some  man  who  had? — A.  No,  sir. 
he  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  questions,  gentlemen  of  the 
comimittee? 

By  Mr..SMiTH: 

Q.  1  believe  I  will  hand  this  list  to  this  witness.  Mr.  Russell,  I 
hand  you  a  list  of  fights  at  the  Academy  since  you  have  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Cadet  Corps,  which  has  been  made  up  from  the  testimony 
already  introduced,  and  I  ask  you  to  look  over  each  year's  list  of  fights 
and  then  tell  us  of  any  additional  fights  that  took  place  during  those 
years,  to  your  memory,  of  which  you  have  either  a  personal  knowledge 
or  have  heard. — A.  I  neard  of  a  fight  between  Mr.  Morris  and  Mi-. 
Hyde. 

Q.  What  year  was  that? — A.  It  occurred  in  1900,  I  think,  sir. 

Q.  Before  or  after  June;  that  is,  before  or  after  the  commencement 
of  mis  academic  year? — A.  It  was  before  the  commencement  of  this 
academic  year. 

Q.  Then  it  would  be  the  academic  year  of  1899-1900?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  the  fourth  class  man  in  that  fight? — A.  They  were 
both  first  class  men. 

Q.  And  are  they  both  in  the  Academy  now? — A.  No.  sir;  both 
graduated  last  June. 

Q.  Where  was  that  fight? — A.  It  took  place  in  the  barracks,  I  think. 

Q.  Can  you  describe  more  definitely  wnere  it  took  place  in  the  bar- 
racks?— A.  I  think  in  the  tower  room  of  the  eleventh  division. 

Q.  Where  fights  take  place  in  the  barracks  is  it  the  custom  to  have 
them  take  place  in  the  tower? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  never  knew  of  their 
being  in  any  other  part  of  the  barracks. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  additional  fight  you  can  recall;  can  you  remem- 
ber any  other  fights  that  are  not  on  this  list? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  cognizant  pretty  generally  of  the  fact  of  that  fight? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  simply  knew  the  fight  took  place. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  a  fight  with  seconds  and  the  like 
and  a  referee,  according  to  the  Westpoint  rules? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they 
had  that 

Q.  As  it  took  place  in  barracks,  I  assume  that  it  was  a  season  of  the 
year  when  you  were  not  in  camp? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  was  all  I  wished  to  ask,  Mr.  Chairman. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  Mr.  Russell ,  here  is  a  list  of  47  different  forms  of  hazing  that  have 
taken  place  at  the  Academy.     Will  you  look  it  over  and  see  if  you 
i  an  tjunk  of  anything  that  may  have  been  omitted  ? — A.  (After  exami- 
nation of  the  list.)    No,  sir;  1  can  think  of  no  others,  sir. 
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By  Mr.  Smith: 

Q.  I  will  just  ask  you  if  you  know  who  the  other  party  was  to  the 
Fortson  fight?— A.  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Koch. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  desire  to  say  anything  further? 

The  Witness.  I  would  like  to  s'tate,  in  respect  to  that  point  you 
brought  up  about  feining  fainting,  that  it  was  considered  perfectly 
legitunate  by  my  class  mates,  in  any  case  where  a  man  coula  get  out 
of  any  hazing  in  the  way  of  exercising,  for  him  to  do  so  if  he  could 
do  it  without  getting  caught;  and  he  always  did  it  at  his  own  risk, 
and  it  is  always  considered  proper  by  his  class  mates  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  cadet  who  feigns  to  faint  ever  regarded  as 
dead  beating? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  that  would  be  the  name  api)lied  to  it. 

Q.  Regarded  as  dead  beating  when  he  feigns  to  faint? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  all. 

(Witness  excused.) 

CADET  EDWABD  L.  OLDHAM,  SWOEN. 

By  Mr.  Dmoos: 

Q.  When  did  you  enter  the  Academy? — A.  June  20,  1898. 

Q.  And  you  are  a  member  of  the  third  class? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  in  camp,  then,  that  summer? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  vour  messmates  at  table  ? — A.  After  we  went  to  camp, 
sir,  the  commandant  of  the  table  was  Cadet  James  C.  Rhea,  of  the  class 
of  1899. 

Q.  During  the  winter? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  want  during  the  encampment. — A.  During  the  encampment — 
that  was  during  the  encampment.  After  we  went  to  the  camp  from 
our  first  barracks.  Cadet  James  C.  Rhea,  of  Texas,  was  commandant, 
and  the  other  cadets  were  Cadet  Spalding,  D.  R. ;  Cadet  Sterling,  Cadet 
Canfield,  Cadet  Hayden,  Cadet  Doyle,  J.  R. ;  Cadet  Stubbs,  Cadet 
Abbott,  and  Cadet  Bell,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  at  the  table  with  ex-Cadet  Booz? — A.  I  was  for 
two  weeks  while  we  were  in  our  first  barracks. 

Q.  Who  was  at  the  table  at  that  time  with  you? — A.  Cadet  Samuel 
T.  Ansell,  of  1899.  He  was  the  only  upper  class  man.  Then  there 
was  Cadet  Herr,  Aleshire,  Albert;  thev  were  among  the  others;  and  1 
don't  remember  any  others  except  Cadet  Allen,  C.  L. 

S.  Did  they  have  any  tabasco  sauce  or  pepper  sauce  similar  to  this 
icating  bottle  on  table)  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  None  of  that  tropical  sauce  on  that  table  at  that  time? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  They  did  not  have  any  kind  of  hot  sauce  at  all? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  considered  contraband  at  that  time  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Could  it  be  gotten  if  called  for? — ^A.  I  suppose  so;  I  didn't  see 
any  I  don't  think  until  some  time  after  that.  1  didn't  see  it  until  I 
joined  my  next  mess. 

Q.  During  the  two  weeks  you  were  at  the  table  with  Cadet  Booz 
did  you  ever  see  any  cadet  at  that  table  take  tabasco  sauce? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q,  Did  you  ever  see  any  cadet  ordered  to  take  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

(X  You  never  saw  tabasco  sauce  administered  at  all  at  that  table? — 
A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  ever  see  it  administered  to  anyone  at  the  next  table? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  whose  orders  was  it  taken? — A..  I  could  not  say  by  whose 
orders.  I  could  give  the  names  of  the  cadets  at  the  table,  out  I  could 
not  say  that  any  one  of  them  gave  the  sauce,  because  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Did  the  fourth  class  men  tell  the  upper  class  men  to  take  it? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  upper  class  men  told  the  fourth  class  men  to  take  it? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  remember  any  one  of  the  cadets  of  the  upper 
class  that  told  any  one  of  the  fourth  class  to  take  it? — A.  No  particmar 
case;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  never  take  it  yourself? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much? — ^A.  Generally  about  two  drops. 

Q.  Is  that  the  largest  dose  you  ever  took? — A.  No,  sir;  I  took 
almost  a  half  teaspoonf  ul. 

Q.  Who  told  you  to  take  it? — ^A.  I  don't  remember  the  cadet;  I  can 
give  the  cadets  at  the  table,  though. 

Q.  How  many  upper  class  men  were  there  at  the  table  at  the  time? — 
A.  There  were  five. 

Q.  Five  upper  class  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  at  that  table  ? — A.  Until  the  end  of 
the  camp — untu  August  28,  about. 

Q.  That  was  about  six  weeks? — A.  Yes,  sir;  about  six  weeks. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  remember  the  names  of  any  upper  class  men 
that  told  you  to  take  a  half  teaspoonful  of  that  sauce? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
do  not  remember  any  names  of  men  who  told  me  to. 

Q.  Did  every  one  of  the  upper  class  men  tell  you  to  take  it? — A.  I 
think  likely  they  did,  but  I  could  not  say  that  thej  all  did. 

Q.  It  did  not  make  any  impression  on  your  mind  at  that  time? — 
A.  It  made  an  impression  at  that  time,  but  I  do  not  remember  the 
names. 

Q.  It  did  not  make  a  sufficiently  lasting  imjjression  on  you  so  that 
you  remember  any  of  those  names?— A.  No,  sir;  I  could  not  say  any. 

Q.  Did  every  one  of  the  five  tell  you  to  take  tabasco  sauce? — ^A.  I 
am  not  sure  that  all  did. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  that  any  of  them  did  not? — A.  No,  sir;  I  am  not 
sure  that  any  of  them  did  not.  I  think  it  is  probable  that  they  all 
required  me  to  take  it  at  some  time,  but  I  am  not  sure  of  that,  sir.  I 
do  not  remember  any  of  them  who  gave  it  to  me. 

Q.  You  are  a  third  class  man? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  found  or  something  like  that? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was 
found  in  mathematics  in  June,  1899. 

Q.  You  were  not  dismissed  for  hazing  or  anything  like  that? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  hazing  in  camp  last  summer? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was? — ^A.  Last  summer?     Yes,  sir;  some. 

Q.  What  did  it  consist  of? — A.  Of  what  is  called  bracing,  and  send- 
ing fourth  class  men  on  errands  and  requiring  them  to  sing,  and  do 
such  things  as  that. 

Q.  Those  all  come  under  the  head  of  funny  formations,  do  they 
not? — A.  1  think  so,  except  bracing;  I  don't  think  that  is  under  the 
head. 
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Q.  Was  there  any  physical  exercising  done  there  last  summer  if — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  tabasco  sauce  administered  to  anyone  at  the 
mess  tables  since  last  summer  to  the  plebes  of  the  fourth  class? — A. 
This  last  summer? 

Q.  Either  during  the  sununer  or  since  then. — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  during 
the  summer.    I  doirt  think  I  have  seen  any  administered  since  summer. 

Q.  How  large  were  the  doses  given  last  summer? — ^A.  About  five 
to  ten  drops,  and  sometimes  less;  sometimes  only  one  or  two  drops. 

Q.  What  was  the  largest  dose  you  ever  saw  given? — A.  About  ten 
drops,  I  think.    I  think  that  is  about  the  largest  dose  I  ever  saw  given. 

Q.  Did  you  administe)*  it  yourself? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  gave  any  cadet  ten  drops? — A.  I  tliink  Cadet  EUnkle. 

Q.  Cadet  Hinkle  of  the  present  third  class  ? — A.  Of  the  present  third 
class;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  other  cadet  giving  as  much  as  ten  drops 
or  more? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  remember  Cadet  Butler,  C.  M.;  I  think  he 
gave  about  that  amount. 

Q.  He  is  not  in  the  institution  now,  is  he? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  is. 

Q.  What  was  the  largest  dose  you  heard  of  last  summer? — A.  I 
heard  some  cadet  say  that  he  had  seen  as  much  as  three-quarters  of  a 
teaspoonful  given;  but  I  don't  remember  who  it  was. 

Q.  What  cadet  told  you  that? — A.  I  don't  remember;  I  heard  it 
mentioned,  but  I  do  not  remember  the  name  of  the  cadet  who  men- 
tioned it. 

Q.  You  just  heard  it  incidentally? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  just  heard  it 
incidentally;  I  do  not  know  who  it  was. 

Q.  How  recently  was  the  last  case  of  administering  of  tabasco 
sauce? — A.  That  I  remember,  sir;  that  came  to  my  notice? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  think  it  must  have  been  about  the  15th  of  Julv. 

Q.  There  has  not*  been  any  during  the  barracks? — ^A.  I  don't 
remember  of  noticing  any  since  then;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  of  any  of  it  recently? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  anyone  say  that  Cadet  Booz  should  take  a 
whole  bottle  of  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  did  not  oc<5ur  while  you  were  at  the  table? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
there  was  none  given  at  the  table  where  he  was  and  where  I  was. 

Q.  Any  such  expression  as  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nothing  similar  to  it? — A.  No,  sir. 
^  Q.  Did  you  ever  see  a  man  suffer  from  fainting  spells  or  convul- 
sions or  muscular  trembling  from  physical  exercising? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  it  being  done  to  any  men,  outside  of  what 
you  may  have  heard  of  since  this  investigation  started? — ^A.  Noj  sir. 

(J.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  of  the  men  that  have  appeared  m  the 
prints  since  this  investi^tion  started  of  their  being  physically  exhausted 
or  fainting  from  physical  exercise? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  of  the  case 
of  Mr.  MacArthur.     I  was  not  in  his  camp. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  who  hazed  MacArthur? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  heard  it  even  as  a  rumor? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  fighting  committee  of  your  class? — ^A. 
No.  sir;  I  am  not. 

Q.  Has  your  class  a  fighting  committee? — ^A.  I  am  not  sure  that  it 
has  now,  sir;  it  did  have  when  it  was  in  camp,  I  think. 
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By  Mr.  Smith: 

Q.  I  will  hand  you  a  list  of  the  fights  that  have  been  testified  to  by 
yarious  witnesses,  and  I  ask  you  to  examine  it  and- after  examination 
tell  me  of  any  other  fights  that  have  taken  place,  either  to  your  per- 
sonal knowledge  or  that  vou  have  heard  of,  since  vou  first  became  a 
cadet  at  this  Academy. — A.  Cadet  Tyler,  O.  N.,  ana  Lynch,  G.  A.  I 
don't  think  that  is  on  here. 

Q.  When  was  that? — A.  TJiat  was,  I  think,  about  the  1st  of  last 
March,  sir. 

Q.  That  would  be  in  the  academic  year  1899-1900,  would  it  not? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  any  others  that  you  can  think  of  ?^-A.  I  remember  of 
hearing  of  one  before  1  came  here,  but  I  do  not  remember  but  one  of 
the  participants.    That  was  Mr.  Kromer,  who  is  now  a  lieutenant. 

Q.  That  was  the  year  before  you  came? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  before 
I  came:  1  don't  know  what  year  it  was. 

Q.  You  came  in  1898?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  We  are  only  inquiring  back  as  far  as  1897.  Do  you  think  it 
occurred  within  a  year  prior  to  your  coming  here? — A.  No,  sir.  1 
thought  you  were  inquiring  of  any  that  I  had  heard  of. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  others  that  have  taken  place  within  the 
period  covered  bv  this  list? — A.  That  is  all  I  can  think  of. 

Q.  Who  was  Tyler? — A.  A  third  class  man. 

Q.  And  Lynch  a  fourth  class  man? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  a  fight  here  yourself? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  How  near  was  your  tent  to  that  occupied  by  Mr.  Booz  in  June, 
1898? — A.  After  we  went  to  camp  it  was  the  next  tent,  sir;  we  were 
not  in  camp  until  about  the  6th  of  July. 

Q.  You  saw  a  good  deal  of  him  then  during  that  encampment? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  about  as  much  as  any  other  fourth  class  man. 

Q.  Did  it  come  under  your  observation  that  he  was  pretty  severely 
hazed? — ^A.  I  don't  thiuK  he  was  any  more  severely  hazed  than  any 
other  fourth  class  man. 

Q.  Without  making  a  comparison,  I  just  ask  you  if  he  was  severely 
hazed? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  never  neard  that  he  was  severely  hazed. or  saw 
it  myself,  either,  until  these  rumors  came  up  later,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  he  had  a  fight? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  knew  he  had  a  fight. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  the  bad  treatment  that  he  received  subsequent 
to  the  fi^ht? — ^A.  I  do  not  understand  the  question. 

Q.  Did  it  come  under  your  observation  at  any  time  that  he  was 
badly  treated  after  the  fight? — ^A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  any  harsh  talk  toward  him? — ^A.  I  suppose  I 
heard  the  talk  that  was  given  to  him  by  file  closers;  that  is  usually 
given  to  fourth  class  men  by  file  closers  in  ranks. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  talk  when  these  men  met  him  in  the  company 
street  and  when  they  called  on  him  in  his  tent  and  reproved  him  for 
not  having  fought  to  a  finish? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did'nt  hear  that. 

Q.  You  never  heard  any  reproachful  things  said  to  him? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Were  all  the  cadets  of  that  class  pretty  severely  hazed  that 
smnmer? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  There  was  not  much  hazing  that  year? — A.  I  didn't  see  very 
much;  no,  sir. 

Q.  The  camp  was  peculiarly  exempt  from  that  sort  of  thing,  was 
it? — A.  I  don't  suppose  it  was  exempt;  I  heard  of  cases  of  hazing,  but 
I  didn't  see  very  much  of  it  myself,  sir. 

Q.  You  spoke  with  a  good  deal  of  positiveness  a  few  moments  ago 
that  there  was  not  very  much  hazing  and  that  Booz  was  not  more 
hazed  than  the  other  cadets? — ^A.  I  said  that  he  was  not  more  hazed 
than  the  other  cadets;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  I  asked  you  if  there  was  much  hazing,  and  you  thought 
very  little? — A.  I  don't  think  there  was  very  much.  I  would  not  say 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  hazing;  no,  sir;  that  is,  not  a  great  deal  of  it 
came  under  my  notice. 

Q.  Then  you  did  not  get  as  much  of  it,  perhaps,  bs  some  others? — 
A.  I  may  not  have;  I  was  not  hazed  very  much  myself. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  you  were  exempted? — A.  No,  sir.  I  suppose 
it  was  because  I  stayed  in  my  tent  and  attended  to  nay  own  affairs,  and 
did  not  slouch  up  and  down  the  company  street.  I  was  never  hazed 
very  much,  sir,  and  I  didn't  see  a  great  deal  of  it  myself. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  get  into  a  fight? — No,  sir. 

Q*.  Were  you  engaged,  either  as  principal  or  a  participant,  in  any 
fight? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Booz  fight? — A.  Nothing 
except  what  I  have  heard. 

Q.  Or  any  other  fight?— A.  Nothing  except  what  I  have  heard  from 
other  cadets. 

Q.  And  all  you  know  about  the  tabasco  sauce  being  given  is  what 
you  have  testified  to? — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  believe  so,  sir;  all  I  recall. 

Q.  And  you  have  testified  to  all  the  incidents  of  hazing  you  know 
about  where  men  have  been  hazed  to  the  point  of  exhaustion? — A.  I 
named  Cadet  Mac  Arthur's  case  and  1  have  heard  of  others  since  the 
recent  rumors;  I  don't  believe  I  ever  heard  of  any  others  before  that, 
sir.  Yes,  1  remember  one  case  now — it  has  come  to  my  mind — and 
that  is  the  case  of  Cadet  Vernon.  I  remember  hearing  he  was  severely 
hazed,  but  I  don't  know  of  it  myself. 

Q.  When  was  that? — A.  During  the  camp  of  1898. 

Q.  Is  he  now  in  the  institution?— A.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  in  the  institu- 
tion; he  is  a  second  class  man. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  hazed  him? — A.  I  heard  it  was  Cadet  Meyer; 
1  am  not  sure;  I  didn't  see  it  myself. 

Q.  Any  other  case? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  remember  of  any  other 
case. 

By  Mr.  Driggs: 

Q.  Have  any  upper  class  men  any  reputation  in  your  class  as  being 
severe  hazers? — A.  Have  any  in  my  class  such  a  reputation? 

Q.  No;  I  mean  have  any  nrst  or  second  class  men  any  reputation  in 
your  class  of  having  been  severe  hazers? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  heard 
that  Cadets  Meyer  and  Bettison  were  rather  severe  hazers.  I  could 
not  say  from  personal  experience,  because  Cadet  Meyer  never  hazed 
me  any,  and  Bettison  almost  none. 

Q.  Mr.  Meyer  and  Mr.  Bettison? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  heard  of 
them. 

Q.  Anyone  else?    Please  look  over  that  list  and  give  me  the  names 
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of  any  who  have  the  reputation  of  being  hazers. — A.  I  see  the  name 
of  one  cadet  in  the  second  class  whom  I  have  heard  was  a  severe  hazer, 
but  1  can  not  sa]^ 


Q.  What  is  nis  name? — A.  Cadet  Dockery.  I  was  not  in  the 
Academy  during  his  camp  and  I  could  not  say  anything  from  personal 
experience. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  Cadet  Dockery  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  hazing  of  Mac  Arthur? — A.  I  do  not  know  except  what  1  read 
in  the  papers,  it  may  be;  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  there  I  got  it  or 
not,  but  1  heard  his  name  mentioned  in  connection  with  it  recently.  I 
didn't  think  of  that  until  just  then,  sir.     I  never  heard  it  until  recently. 

By  the  Chaibman: 

Q.  You  testified  before  the  military  board  of  inquiry,  did  you  not? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Remembering  what  you  testified  to  at  that  tune,  do  you  care  to 
add  to  that  testimony  or  this  testimony  you  have  given  here,  before 
leaving  the  stand,  by  any  statement  that  you  wish  to  make? — ^A.  I 
would  like  to  make  a  statement  in  regard  to  the  so-called  persecution 
of  reUffion. 

Q.  Very  well;  we  would  be  glad  to  have  you  make  it. — A.  When  I 
first  came  here  an  upper  class  man  came  to  me  and  I  was  urged  to  join 
the  Y,  M.  C.  A.,  and  I  remember  several  cadets  urged  me  to  join  the 
church,  asking  me  if  thev  did  not  think  I  could  do  good  in  the  church. 
I  was  a  member  of  the  church  already.  I  remember  also  when  I  went 
to  camp  about  the  first  thing  a  cadet  told  me  I  would  have  time  to  write 
a  letter  once  a  week  to  my  mother,  and  that  I  would  be  allowed  to  read 
tiie  Bible  at  any  time. 

Q.  You  never  heard  anybody  reproached  for  reading  his  Bible? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  Booz  being  reproached  for  reading  his  Bible  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  a  subscription  list  being  circulated  foi*  the 
purpose  of  buying  a  Bible  for  Booz? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  hever  heard  anyone  reproached  for  his  religion? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

<J.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Albert? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  him  disparagingly  referred  to  as  a  Jew? — 
A.  Yes;  I  have  heard  him  called  a  Jew. 

Q.  But  was  it  in  a  manner  which  reflected  upon  his  religion? — . 
A.  No,  sir;  it  was  not  reflecting  upon  his  religion. 

Q.  Well,  in  what  sense  was  it  used? — ^A.  Only  on  his  race,  sir;  I 
heard  him  called  a  "sheeny." 

Q.  But  you  don't  think  it  was  with  the  idea  of  reproaching  him 
because  of  his  belief? — A.  No,  sir;  not  at  all. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else? — A,  I  don't  remember  anything  else. 

By  Mr.  Smith: 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  him  a  couple  of  questions  about  that  subject. 
Do  I  understand  you  that  Albert  was  called  a  ' '  sheeny  ? " — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  one  of  the  cadets  ask  him  what  nationality  he  was, 
and  he  said  he  was  an  American,  and  the  cadet  retorted  that  he  was  a 

damned  Jew? " — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  an  American,  was  he  not? — ^A.  He  was  bom  in  America. 
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Q.  I  don't  know  whether  1  fully  catch  the  distinction  you  make 
between  assailing  him  because  of  his  religion  and  because  he  was  a 
Jew.  If  he  was  an  American,  what  was  it  you  were  assailing? — A.  I 
suppose  it  was  because  he  was  a  Hebrew. 

Q.  Of  Hebrew  ancestry  or  of  Hebrew  faith? — ^A.  Of  Hebrew 
ancestry. 

Q.  Is  it  your  idea  if  a  person  of  Hebrew  ancestry  but  of  Christian 
faith  was  here  he  would  be  assailed  because  he  was  a  Jew? — A.  Not 
assailed,  but  called  a  Jew. 

Q.  He  would  still  be  called  a  sheeny  by  the  other  students? — A.  He 
would  be  called  a  sheeny;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  urged  to  join  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  when  you  came 
here?-r-A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  i'  not  a  fact  that  everybody  belongs  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  who 
does  not  send  in  his  resignation  ? — A.  Cadets  are  asked  to  join  when 
they  come  h'  re,  sir. 

Q.  They  are  deemed  to  have  joined  by  simply  joining  the  corps,  are 
they  not? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  not  the  practice? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  has  been  so  testified  here. — A.  When  cadets  come  into  the 
corps  they  are  asked  if  they  want  to  join  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  They  are 
asked  if  they  want  to  join  and  if  they  saj'^  they  do  not  they  are  not 
required  to. 

Q.  A  man  has  to  give  an*  affirmative  notice  that  he  does  not  want  to 
join  or  else  he  is  a  member,  is  he  not? — A.  No,  sir;  he  is  asked  if  he 
wants  to  join. 

Q.  Suppose  he  says  he  does  not,  is  he  not  counted  in  until  he  noti- 
fies them  he  is  not  in  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  agree  with  some  of  the  testimony,  then? — A.  I  don't 
remember  that.  I  was  asked  if  I  wanted  to  join  and  I  know  some 
other  cadets  were  asked,  and  they  stated  they  did  not  want  to  join  and 
their  names  were  not  put  down. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  What  prompted  the  rebuking  term  *'Jew"  or  "sheeny"  as 
applied  to  Albert? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir;  he  was  not  considered  a 
man  here. 

Q.  Well,  in  what  particular? — A.  I  have  heard  he  did  not  fight  very 
well  when  he  was  called  out  to  fight. 

Q.  In  one  of  the  fights  he  was  engaged  in  he  called  out  the  other 
man,  did  he  not? — A.  That  was  the  last  one;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  that  help  matters  any? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  it  did  or 
not.  He  left  the  Academy  a  short  time  afterwards.  I  was  not  at  the 
Academy  at  the  time,  either,  and  I  don't  know  whether  it  did  or  not 

Q.  It  did  not  seem,  however,  to  help  him  any? — A.  I  could  not  say, 
because  I  left  the  Academy  a  short  time  afterwards. 

Q.  Let  us  get  at  it  another  way.  Do  you  know  of  any  cadets  in  the 
corps  who  are  or  were  Jews  during  your  time  here — ^I  mean  who  may 
have  left  the  Academy  by  graduation  or  otherwise — and  who  were  not 
reproached,  and  whose  religion  was  respected? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  name  some  of  them? — Cadets  Frankenberger  and  Sam- 
uelson. 

Q.  They  were  never  referred  to  as  "sheenies'^  in  a  reproachfid 
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way? — ^A.  Not  in  a  reproachful  way.  They  were  called  Jews  because 
they  were  Jews. 

Q.  But  it  was  simply  as  one  man  is  called  a  Catholic? — A.  Yes;  or 
as  one  man  is  called  a  negro  and  another  a  white  man. 

Q.  But  not  disparagingly  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

(Witness  excused.) 

CABET  PBED  L.  DEEV,  8W0EH. 

By  the  Chaikman: 

Q.  First  give  your  name  and  class. — A.  Fred.  L.  Deen;  first  class. 
By  Mr.  Smith: 

Q.  When  did  you  join  the  cadet  corps  here? — A.  June  14, 1897,  sir, 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  Oscar  L.  Booz? — A.  I  knew  him  as  a  fourth 
class  man. 

Q.  You  were  a  first  class  man  at  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  sat  at  the  same  table  with  him  in  the  mess  hall,  did  you 
not? — A.  It  seems  to  me  I  did;  I  don't  remember  anybody  else  that 
was  there  except  him,  but  I  think  I  did  for  a  little  while. 

Q.  When  you  say  vou  knew  him  as  a  fourth  class  man,  even  though 
he  sat  at  the  same  table  with  you,  it  is  your  purpose,  is  it  not,  to  indi- 
cate to  us  that  it  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  an  upper  class  man  to  have 
any  substantial  acquaintance  with  a  fourth  class  man? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  decline,  as  an  tmper  class  man,  to  have 
any  social  intimacy  with  a  fourth  class  man?— A.  You  seldom  have 
verv  intimate  friendship  with  them. 

Q.  Unless  the  friendship  existed  before  the  fourth  class  man  came 
to  the  Academv  it  never  exists  after  he  comes  here  and  while  he 
remains  a  fourth  class  man,  does  it? — A.  Sometimes  it  does. 

^.  Under  what  circumstances? — A,  Sometimes  men  might  take  a 
liking  to  each  other.    I  have  known  of  such  cases. 

Q.  But  how  can  you  ever  learn  to  like  a  man  when  you  wiD  not 
associate  with  him  to  find  out? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  upper  class  men  would  like  many  of  the 
fourth  class  men  if  they  would  associate  with  them;  but  I  am  unable 
to  find  out  how  they  are  able  to  find  out  about  them  under  this  social 
caste  system  that  prevails  here. — ^A.  You  are  around  them  a  good  deal, 
and  although  vou  do  not  associate  very  intimately  with  them,  you  may 
learn  to  like  them  bv  being  with  them. 

Q.  It  is  a  piece  of  impertinence,  is  it  not,  for  a  fourth  class  man  to 
speak  to  an  upper  class  man  except  on  necessary  business? — ^A.  No, 
sir,  I  don't  think  it  is. 

Q.  Is  it  not  regarded  as  a  breach  of  the  etiquette  of  this  institution 
for  a  fourth  class  man  to  address  his  superiors  when  he  has  no  business 
to  transact? — A.  I  don't  ^ess  anybody  would  speak  to  anybody  else 
unless  they  had  some  business  or  sometning  to  say. 

Q.  Not  "unless  they  had  something  to  say,''  but  I  said  "busi- 
ness?"— A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  tiiink  that  is  so? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

Q.  Do  you  say  the  same  intimacy  exists  between  third  class  men 
and  fourtn  class  men  as  exists  between  second  and  third  class  men? — 
A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  only  time  an  upper  class  man  speaks  to  a 
fourth  class  man  is  when  he  wants  to  give  hun  some  order  or  exercise 
him,  or  otherwise  haze  him? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Unless  he  is  acquainted  with  him? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  claim  that  there  is  any  substantial  social  equality  here 
between  the  fourth  class  men  and  the  upper  class  men  ? — ^A.  1  don't 
exactly  know  what  you  mean  by  that.    Do  you  mean  among  ourselves? 

Q.  Tes;  do  you  treat  each  other  as  social  equals,  and  have  any  social 
intercourse? — A.  No,  sir;  we  alwaj^s  give  tne  upper  class  men  the 
precedence. 

Q,  Does  any  such  precedence  exist  as  between  the  upper  classes — 
any  such  precedence  as  exists  between  the  upper  classes  and  the  fourth 
class  ^ — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  upper  classes  are  on  an  equality? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  nave  all  become  patricians  when  they  pass  the  first  year, 
and  are  all  equally  entitled  to  social  intercourse — is  that  correct? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  so  to  speak. 

Q.  That  is  your  understanding,  is  it  not,  ibhat  the  fourth  class  man 
is  a  beast  while  he  is  in  barracks,  and  a  plebeian  for  the  next  year,  and 
a  patrician  aft^r  that? — A.  That  is  what  he  is  called  the  first  two,  yes, 
sir;  and  I  never  heard  him  called  that  afterwards. 

Q.  He  is  called  that  to  distinguish  him  from  the  patricians? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir;  but  I  never  heard  the  upper  class  men  called  patricians. 

Q.  But  you  have  heard  the  fourth  class  men  called  plebeians,  and 
that  is  to  distinguish  them  from  the  patricians  of  the  upper  classes? — 
A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  You  know  the  derivation  of  the  term  "plebeian,"  do  you  not? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  derived  from  the  Soman  system? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  they  are  the  plebeians,  there  is  nobody  to  be  the  patri- 
cians but  yourselves? — A.  I  never  heard  them  called  that.  They 
never  consider  themselves  that  way.  It  is  practically  the  same  thing, 
though,  I  suppose. 

Q.  You  consider  that  the  fourth  class  men,  as  plebeians,  are  unfit  to 
associate  with  the  patrician  upper  classes,  do  you  not? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
it  is  not  that  way. 

Q.  Now  you  say  you  think  you  do  remember  sitting  at  a  table  with 
Oscar  Booz? — A.   les,  sir;  I  think  I  do, 

Q.  Don't  you  know  you  did  ? — ^A.  No,  sir;  because  I  can  not  remem- 
ber anyone  else  except  Mr.  Booz. 

Q.  Did  you  sit  at  Mr.  Carter's  table? — ^A.  Yes;  for  a  while. 

Q.  During  the  sununer  encampment? — ^A.  I  know  I  did  for  a  while 
just  before  the  summer  encampment;  and  I  might  have  sat  there 
during  the  summer  encampment. 

Q.  Now  kindly  tell  us  how  much  tabasco  sauce  you  personally  pre- 
scribed for  this  man  Booz  ? — A.  I  don't  remember  prescribing  any  for 
him;  I  probably  might  have,  but  I  don't  recoiled  it. 

Q.  Didn't  you  personally  give  Mr.  Booz  a  bottle  of  tabasco  sauce, 
or  tropical  sauce,  such  as  I  have  in  my  hand,  and  tell  him  he  had  to 
use  all  of  it  up  before  the  end  of  tnat  camp;  and  didn't  he  on  one 
occasion  at  the  mess  table  pour  «ome  of  this  sauce  out  on  one  end  of 
his  meat  and  eat  the  other  end  of  his  meat,  apparently  intending  to 
evade  your  mandate  by  leaving  the  part  saturated  with  the  sauce 
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uneaten;  and  did  you  not  discover  him  doing  so  and  order  him  to  eat 
the  balance  of  the  meat,  and  did  he  not,  in  obedience  to  your  order, 
do  so? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  deny  that? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  remember.  I  know  I  never 
ordered  him  to  take  a  bottle  of  that  sauce,  and  I  don't  remember  any 
of  the  circumstances  that  you  mention  at  all, 

Q.  You  say  you  never  ordered  him  to  take  a  bottle? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I 
never  did. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  order  him  to  take? — A.  I  don't  remember 
how  much  I  ordered  him  to  take,  but  if  I  sat  at  the  same  table  with 
him  I  probably  ordered  him  to  take  some. 

Q.  It  has  been  your  practice  to  prescribe  tabasco  sauce  for  fourth 
class  men.  has  it  not? — A.  No,  sir;  but  if  I  sat  there  and  another  man 
testified  tnat  I  did,  I  probably  did.     I  don't  remember  it. 

Q.  You  say  if  you  sat  at  the  same  table  you  probably  prescribed  it  ? — 
A.  I  have  done  such  things  at  the  table. 

Q.  You  said  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what ' '  probably  "  means  ? — A.  That  there  is  a  chance 
that  I  did. 

Q.  That  is  not  what  "probably"  means;  don't  you  know  what 
** probably  "  means? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  that  there  is  a  chance.  That  is  the 
way  I  used  it. 

Q,  Don't  you  know  what  "  probably  "  means? — A.  I  think  I  do. 

Q.  What  does  it  mean? — ^A.  I  mean  that  the  chances  are  that  I  did 
do  it;  that  I  did  give  him  some  of  that  sauce. 

Q.  How  many  chances  does  "probably"  mean? — A.  1  don't  know. 
If  you  take  it  from  my  knowledge,  there  would  be  no  chance;  but 
taking  the  evidence  of  other  people,  and  everything  into  consideration 
I  think  the  chances  are  ten  to  ten.     I  don't  remember  having  done  it. 

Q.  What  class  are  you  now  in? — A.  The  first  class. 

Q.  And  you  now  tell  me  that  when  you  used  the  word  "probably" 
you  didn't  Know  what  it  meant? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  tell  you  th;ftt. 

Q.  What  does  it  mean? — A.  I  think  it  means  that  the  chances  were 
in  favor  that  I  did  it. 

Q.  The  preponderance  of  chance,  to  use  the  word  chance? — A.  You 
might  express  it  that  way;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  tiling  is  probable  when  there  is  more  evidence  to  that  effect 
than  to  the  contrary  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  sense  in  which  you  used  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  told  me  that  if  you  sat  at  the  same  table  it  was  probable 
that  you  gave  him  the  sauce? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  could  that  be  true  unless  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have 
dosed  most  of   the  fourth  class  men  who  sat  at  the  same  table  with 

fou? — A.  Because  it  has  been  so  long  ago;  it  is  not  a  rare  thing,  and 
never  paid  anv  attention  to  it. 

Q.  You  said  "  probably. "  That  is,  you  said  there  were  more  chances 
that  you  gave  it  to  him  than  not,  if  you  sat  at  the  same  table? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  because  you  have  given  it  to  a  majority  of  fJl  the  fourth 
class  men  that  sat  there? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  other  reason  could  you  have  for  saying  that  there  was  a 
preponderance  of  evidence  that  you  gave  it  to  him? — A.  Because  there 
IS  testimony  of  other  people  that  Iliave  heard.    If  the  question  had 
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been  asked  me  independent  of  that  I  would  have  aaid  that  I  didn't 
know;  that  I  didn't  have  any  remembrance  of  it,  but  other  people 
have  said  so,  and  therefore  I  say  it  is  probable  that  1  did. 

Q.  You  said,  "If  I  sat  at  the  same  table  with  him,  the  probability 
is  that  I  did  give  it  to  him?" — A.  I  don't  think  I  used  those  words. 

Q.  Those  are  the  words  you  used.  That  is  the  only  condition  you 
made;  tJiat  if  you  sat  at  the  same  table  you  probably  did.  What  did 
you  mean  by  saving  that  you  probably  gave  nim  that  sauce  if  you  sat 
at  the  same  table  with  him,  unle^  you  meant  that  you  gave  it  to  the 
most  of  the  fourth  class  men  who  sat  at  the  sanje  table  with  you? — ^A. 
I  mean  that  the  chances  were  in  favor  of  it. 

Q.  The  chances  could  not  have  been  in  favor  of  that,  unless  you  gave 
it  to  a  majority  of  the  fourth  class  men. — ^A.  That  was  not  all  it  was 
based  upon.  It  was  based  also  upon  the  &ct  that  another  man  testi- 
fied that  I  did.     I  answered  that  in  one  of  the  questions  before. 

Q.  But  do  you  so  testify  you  did  ? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  I  saw 
it  in  the  paper 

Q.  You  have  been  reading  the  papers  on  this  matter? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  you  reading  the  papers  about  this  for — to  study  your 
own  case? — A.  No,  sir;  just  for  the  news. 

Q.  Not  to  find  out  what  the  other  testimony  ahead  of  you  was  in 
this  case? — A.  No,  sir;  but  I  did  see  it. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  that  in  view  of  this  testimony  you  think  the  prob- 
abilities are  that  you  did  prescribe  tabasco  sauce  for  Booz,  but  you  do 
not  personally  recollect  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  is  about  the 
way  it  was. 

Q.  How  many  times  do  you  think  you  prescribed  tabasco  sauce  for 
fourth  class  men  altogether? — ^A.  I  don't  know,  sir;  I  have  done  it 
several  times. 

Q.  Give  us  some  idea  how  many  times;  was  it  once  or  twice,  or  five 
times  or  ten  times,  or  a  hundred  times — we  don't  expect  you  to  be 
accurate,  but  tell  us  whether  it  was  frequently  or  seldom? — A.  I  don't 
think  I  could  give  any  kind  of  a  definite  idea,  because 

Q.  You  have  given  it  to  a  whole  table  full,  have  you,  so  far  as  the 
fourth  class  men  are  concerned,  once  ? — A.  1  don't  know  whether  I  ever 
did  it  once  or  not;  no,  sir.     I  nave  done  it,  but  I  don't  remember 

Q.  Have  you  been  sitting  at  tables  and  been  giving  it  to  every 
fourth  class  man  at  the  table  1 — A.  I  might  have  done  so  some  time  or 
other 

Q.  You  could  not  say  that  any  fourth  class  man  who  ever  sat  at  the 
same  table  with  you  escaped  without  getting  a  dose? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I 
could  not  say  that  he  did. 

Q.  You  are  inclined  to  think  that  nobody  ever  did  escape,  are  you 
not? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  do  remember  that  you  gave  it  to  some,  and  can  not 
remember  that  anybody  ever  got  away  without  a  dose  from  you? — 
A.  That  is  about  the  wa,j  it  is;  jres,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  administer  this  sauce  or  any  similar  sauce  in  camp  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  To  any  one? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  any  of  it  being  in  camp? — ^A.  Tes,  sir;  I 
had  some  of  it  given  to  me  when  I  was  a  fourth  daaa  man. 

Q.  When  you  were  in  camp? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  know  of  its  being  given  in  the  years  subsequent  to  that 
in  canip? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  believe  I  ever  saw  it  in  camp  then. 

Q.  Since  then? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  that  I  have  ever  seen  any 
in  camp  at  all. 

Q.  I^nce  your  first  year? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  has  been  about  the  size  of  your  doses  of  this  pleasant 
beverage? — A.  From  one  to  three  drops,  three  or  four  drops. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  customary  aose? — A.  About  four  drops,  I 
should  think. 

Q.  You  think  you  never  gave  over  four  drops? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  advised  the  taking  of  over  four  drops?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  tell  Booz  to  pour  out  a  tablespoonf  ul,  and  when  he 

Soured  it  out  yell,  "Squad,  halt?" — A.  I  don't  remember  of  having 
one  so. 

Q.  You  say  you -did  not? — ^A.  I  say  1  don't  remember. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  you  did  not  do  it? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 
remember  I  did  not  do  it. 

Q.  The  enormity  of  that  size  dose  does  not  convince  ^ou  that  you 
did  not  do  it? — A.  If  I  did  it  and  stopped  him,  it  is  possible;  I  might 
possiblv  have  told  him  to  pour  it  out  and  then  stopped  him,  but  I  don't 
remember  of  having  done  so. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  ^ve  it  in  a  spoon  ? — A.  I  have  had  sqpie  put  on  the 
end  of  a  spoon,  I  thmk;  yes,  sir,  1  think  I  have. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  this  stopper  and  the  neck  of  the  bottle 
are  clean  the  drop  that  comes  out  of  this  bottle  is  considerably  larger 
than  an. ordinary  drop,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  that  is  very  seldom 
the  case. 

Q.  When  it  is  new  it  is  usually  the  case,  is  it  not,  when  the  bottle 
is  just  opened? — A.  You  very  seldom  get  those  that  way;  we  seldom 
have  bottles  that  way  at  our  table. 

Q.  Just  as  fast  as  you  use  them  up  they  give  you  new  bottles? — 
A.  They  don't  use  them  up  very  fast. 

Q.  They  don't?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  tnis  way  you  have  been  using  it,  does  that  not  use  it  up  pretty 
fest? — A.  No,  sir;  a  bottle  will  last  probably  for  six  or  eight  months. 

Q.  That  is  a  mere  estimate.  Of  course  you  have  no  idea  how  long 
any  of  these  bottles  last,  have  you? — A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  have  the  same  bottle  on  the  same  table? — A.  I  have 
an  idea. 

Q.  It  is  sent  out  for  when  it  is  needed? — A.  Still,  for  a  great  while 
it  was  kept  on  the  table.  I  have  it  on  my  table  because  I  usually  eat 
it  at  every  meal. 

Q.  You  are  sure  it  was  because  you  usually  eat  it  and  not  because 
you  would  usually  dose  some  fourth  class  man  with  it? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
because  I  didn't  usually  give  it  to  fourth  class  men  at  every  meal. 

Q.  And  whenever  the  gunner  was  not  attending  to  his  duty  you  shot 
him  with  this,  didn't  you  1 — A.  Sometimes  I  did,  and  sometimes  some- 
body else  at  tne  table  did. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  you  were  not  the  head  and  front  of  this  tabasco 
sauce  instruction  at  your  table? — ^A.  I  don't  know  that  I  was;  no,  sir. 
I  probably 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  you  gave  this  more  than  anybody  else  at 
your  table  did? — A.  No,  sir.  I  might  have  done  so.  I  never  com- 
pared it  that  way. 
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Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  students  here  have 
always  been  opposed  to  this  method  of  hazing? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  it? — ^A.  No,  sir.  I  took  it  during  my  fourth 
class  year. 

Q.  No  matter  what  mess  table  you  w6re  at? — A.  I  didn't  sit  at  but 
one.. 

Q.  You  sat  at  one  while  you  were  in  ''beast  barracks,"  so  called, 
and  another  one  after  you  went  into  camp? — A.  In  "beast  barracks" 
there  were  no  upper  class  men  and  so  there  was  no  danger  from  that 
source  then.  In  camp  I  don't  remember  whether  I  had  to  take  any. 
What  I  remember  is  what  I  took  in  barracks. 

Q.  How  many  times  did  you  take  it  when  you  were  a  fourth  class 
man? — A.  I  was  gunner,  and  every  time  I  didn't  attend  to  my  duties 
I  had  to  take  it. 

Q.  I  understood  you  a  little  while  ago  that  the  only  question  you 
had  any  doubt  about  in  reference  to  the  gunner  being  ^ven  this  sauce 
was  whether  it  was  you  or  somebody  else  who  made  him  take  it  when 
he  failed  in  his  duties.  Somebody  always  made  him  take  it? — ^A. 
Usually  they  did,  if  he  didn't  attend  to  his  duties.  Of  course  there 
were  a  great  many  times  when  they  didn't  give  it. 

Q.  That  was  the  rule? — A.  No;  I  don't  know  that  it  was  a  rule,  but 
it  was  often  done. 

Q.  You  modify  your  answer.  A  little  while  ago  you  thought  it 
was  nearly  always  done,  and  now  you  say  it  was  often  done? — A.  It 
was  often  done. 

Q.  Was  it  not  nearly  always  done  when  he  did  not  attend  to  his 
duties? — A.  No;  I  could  not  make  a  rule  either  way,  either  a  rule  to 
give  it  or  a  rule  not  to  give  it,  because  I  don't  know.  There  were 
times  when  it  was  given  and  times  when  it  was  not  given. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  you  were  known  at  that  teble  as  the  chief 
exponent  of  that  theory,  that  this  tabasco  sauce  was  a  good  thing  to 
exhilerate  the  movements  of  the  gunner? — A.  I  don't  know  that  I  was 
the  chief  one. 

Q.  You  were  an  ardent  believer  in  that  theory? — A.  I  believe  I  was. 

Q.  And  you  kept  on  doing  it  from  the  hour  you  became  a  third 
class  man  up  to  the  present  time?-7-A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  quit — about  the  time  Booz  died? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  quit? — A.  I  don't  know  when  I  did.  I  never  put 
down  the  date. 

Q.  I  don't  expect  you  to  give  me  the  exact  date,  but  how  long  ago 
did  you  quit? — A.  1  quit  about,  probably,  two  or  three  months  ago. 
I  don't  remember  exactly. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  you  quit  just  about  the  time  the  newspapers 
commenced  to  talk  about  the  Booz  case,  about  six  weeks  ago? — A.  No, 
sir;  I  don't  think  I  did.  I  quit  in  the  last  two  or  three  months.  It 
might  have  been  about  that  time,  but  I  don't  think  it  was.  I  think  it 
was  before  that. 

Q.  You  don't  think  that  after  you  were  charged  with  having  killed 
Booz  that  you  kept  on  doing  it  t£en,  do  you? — A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  9iat? — A.  I  think  it  was  before 

Q.  Don't  you  know  yourself  well  enough  to  know  that  when  the 
serious  charge  was  laid  at  your  door  of  having  killed  this  youngman 
by  this  treatment^  that  you  did  not  continue  t£at  practice? — ^A.  But  1 
knew  I  didn't  do  it. 
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Q.  Do  you  say  that  after  this  charge  was  laid  at  your  door,  that  you 
continued  to  give  this  tabasco  sauce? — A.  No,  sir;  I  said  I  didn't  tmnk 
I  did. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  yourself  well  enough  to  know  that  you  would 
not  continue  to  give  this  sauce  after  that  charge  was  made? — A.  Yes; 
that  is  the  reason  I  said  I  didn't  think  I  did. 

Q.  Are  you  not  prepared  then  to  say  that  you  did  not  administer 
this  sauce  after  that? — A.  I  could  not  swear  to  it.  I  said  I  didn't 
think  1  did.     That  is  the  best  I  can  do. 

Q.  It  did  not  shock  you  enough,  then,  to  impress  you,  and  you  don't 
remember  whether  you  stopped  giving  it  or  not? — A.  1  didn't  give  it 
enough  for  that;  I  didn't  ^ve  it  every  meal  or  every  day. 

Q.  It  didn't  make  any  unpression  on  your  mind  when  you  heard 
that  these  people  believed  tnat  your  treatment  had  killed  Booz;  it 
didn't  make  enough  impression  on  you  to  lead  you  to  quit  that  evil 
habit? — A.  It  never  made  any  impression  on  mv  mind  in  the  respect 
you  say,  because  I  didn't  give  it  often  enough  for  it  to  affect  me  that 
way.  If  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  it  every  meal,  or  four  or 
five  times  a  meal,  it  would  have  had  tnat  effect,  but  that  was  not  the 
case. 

Q.  You  say  now  that  when  you  heard  that  this  poor  boy  was  dead, 
and  heard  that  his  death  was  laid  at  your  door,  that,  guilty  or  innocent, 
it  did  not  make  any  such  impression  on  your  mind  as  to  lead  you  to 
desist  from  the  practice  that  it  was  claimed  had  remotely  caused  his 
death? — A.  I  never  heard  it  was  laid  at  my  door. 

Q.  Why,  haven't  you  said  so  in  response  to  these  questions  I  have 
asked  you? — A.  I  thought  you  meant  the  Corps  of  Cadets. 

Q.  You  never  heard  that  it  was  laid  at  your  door? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  did  hear  that  until  now? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  never  did. 

Q.  You  did  hear  that  it  was  laid  at  the  door  of  the  cadets  who  were 
at  his  table? — ^A.  No,  sir;  thev  said  somebody  had  poured  it  down  his 
throat,  and  I  know  that  nobody  here  had  ever  done  that,  and  I  don't 
know  who  it  was.  I  knew,  though,  that  nobody  at  this  place  ever  did 
that.     It  was  not  me,  and  I  knew  that  it  was  not  anybody  else  here. 

Q.  You  knew  that  it  was  not  the  practice  of  upper  class  men  in  haz- 
ing fourth  class  men  to  lay  hands  upon  them? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  knew  it. 

Q.  And  you  knew  that  if  these  reports  were  that  it  was  forced  down 
him  that  that  did  not  mean  physical  force  ? — ^A.  It  stated  physical  force, 
and  had  pictures  in  the  papers  of  physical  force  being  exercised. 

Q.  Mr.  Booz,  in  his  letters,  never  charged  anv  pnysical  force,  did 
he? — A.  I  don't  remember  the  exact  contents  of  those  letters. 

Q.  Nor  did  that  conversation  with  him  charge  any  physical  force  in 
terms? — A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Were  you  not  reading  that  as  carefully  as  the  testimony  before 
this  committee? — A.  Yes;  but  I  don't  remember  all  the  testimony; 
there  has  been  tob  much  of  it. 

Q.  The  general  charge  was  that  it  was  forced  down  him? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  by  physical  force. 

Q.  And  then  some  papers  proceeded  to  add  to  that,  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  that  meant  physicfid  force,  that  it  was  by  physical  force? — 
A.  The  papers  I  read  did. 

Q.  You  say  jrou  never  saw  any  paper  that  spoke  of  its  being  force 
without  saying  it  was  physical  force  s — A.  I  got  the  impression  from 
what  I  read;  I  don't  remember  exactly  what  papers  said  by  physical 
force  and  what  merely  by  force. 
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Q.  And  you  knew  at  that  time  that  your  brother  cadets  here  claimed 
that  you  were  at  the  table  with  him? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  remember 
at  that  time  1  was  at  the  table  with  him. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  hear  from  your  classmates  here  that  you 
were  at  the  table  with  him? — ^A.  None  of  them.  I  was  the  first  one 
that  thought  that.  I  began  to  try  to  find  out  who  else  was  at  the 
table. 

Q.  You  were  the  first  one  that  thought  that? — ^A.  I  remembered 
something  that  made  me  think  that  I  had  been  at  the  table  with  Booz, 
and  I  comd  not  find  out  who  had  been  there. 

Q.  You  thought  you  had  been  there  since  this  thing  first  started? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  think  that  at  the  beginning.  After  a  long  while 
it  occurred  to  me  that  I  had  been  at  the  table  with  that  man,  and  I 
began  to  try  to  find  out  who  else  was  there,  and  I  could  not  think  of 
another  soul. 

Q.  It  has  been  in  testimony  for  weeks  that  you  were  at  the  same 
table  with  him,  has  it  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  has. 

Q.  Then,  if  you  thought  of  it  first,  it  must  have  come  to  you  before 
that?    A.  Yes,  sir;  before  that. 

Q.  But  that  never  embarrassed  you  at  all,  the  fact  that  you  were  at 
the  same  table  and  knew  it  was  your  practice  to  give  this  tabasco 
sauce? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  never  gave  any  more  of  it  after  that  time. 

Q.  You  say  now  you  never  gave  any  more  after  you  learned  that 
you  were  at  the  table  witii  Booz?— A.  Yes;  I  am  certain  of  it.  You 
asked  me  when  it  was  first  charged  that  I  caused  this  man's  death.  I 
didn't  know  that  I  was  charged  with  that,  and  at  first  I  thought  you 
meant  the  whole  corps. 

Q.  Now  we  understand  one  another.     You  now  say  you  do  know 
.  that  from  the  time  it  occurred  to  you  that  you  were  at  his  table,  or  he 
was  at  your  table,  as  you  see  fit  to  put  it,  you  never  administered  any 
tabasco  sauce  to  anyone? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not 

Q.  Then,  have  you  learned  since  this  matter  came  up  what  other 
fourth  class  men  besides  Booz  were  at  your  table  during  that  sununer 
camp  of  1898? — A.  No,  sir;  except  the  one  that  gave  the  testimoinr. 

Q.  Who  was  that? — A.  Mr.  Franklin,  and  I  don't  remember  oi  his 
being  there.  1  could  not  swear  he  said  he  was  at  my  table,  but  it 
seems  to  me  he  did.     I  don't  remember  his  being  there,  either. 

Q.  Was  not  Mr.  Bumham  at  your  table? — A.  I  don't  remember.  I 
don't  remember  that  he  was;  no,  sir.  I  don't  remember  of  ever  having 
sat  at  the  table  with  Mr.  Burnham. 

Q.  Can  you  now  tell  me  who  other  than  fourth  class  men  were  with 
vou  at  that  table  that  sununer? — ^A.  No,  sir;  1  don't  remember  any- 
body else  except  Booz.  It  seems  to  me  I  sat  at  the  table  with  Booz, 
and  that  is  the  only  man  I  remember. 

Q.  You  told  me  a  few  moments  ago  that  Carter  was  at  your  table? — 
A.  1  said  before  we  went  into  camp,  and  I  might  have  sat  there  after 
camp;  but  I  have  no  recollection  .or  it. 

Q.  You  have  no  recollection  of  changing  from  Mr.  Carter's  table  at 
any  time,  have  you? — A.  I  recollect  1  did  change;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  do  not  quite  understand  you.  If  1  remember  rightly,  you 
said  that  you  never  changed  tables  after  you  went  out  of  "  beast  bar- 
racks"?— A.  No,  sir;  1  never  said  that;  no,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  tables  did  you  sit  at  after  that? — A.  I  sat  at  Mr. 
Carter's  table  when  I  was  a  third  class  man,  and  I  was  only  a  fourth 
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class  man  when  1  was  a  '•'beast"  and  in  barracks,  sir.  I  sat  at  one 
table  from  September  until  the  class  graduated  the  next  April — the 
next  April,  the  25th,  I  believe. 

Q.  What  year?— A.  1898. 

<i  That  was  the  class  that  graduated  to  go  into  the  Spanish  war? — 
A.  1  es,  sir;  and  then  I  think  I  went  to  Mr,  Carter's  table  from  Janu- 
ary to  June.  It  seems  to  me  it  was  that  way.  That  was  before  Mr, 
Booz  entered. 

Q.  But  it  was  the  latter  part  of  your  fourth  class  year  work? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  you  left  Mr.  Carter's  table? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  where  you  sat  when  you  were  a  third  class  man  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
I  might  think  of  what  table  I  was  at  when  I  was  a  third  class  man,  but 
they  usually  make  out  another  list  of  tables  as  soon  as  they  get  into 
camp  and  get  the  companies  organized,  and  for  that  reason  1  think  I 
sat  at  another  table  after  we  got  into  camp;  I  think  I  changed  tables. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  changed  the  man  at  the  head  of  the  table,  Mr. 
Carter? — A.  Yes,  because  I  was  not  in  Mr.  Carter's  company^nd  the 
men  at  the  same  table  are  usually  all  of  the  same  company.  That  was 
the  case  then,  but  it  is  not  now.  There  is  a  commancmnt  of  the  table 
now. 

Q.  What  fourth  class  men  were  at  your  table  during  the  year  that 
you  were  a  second  class  man? — A.  Mr.  Rockwood  w^  commandant. 

Q.  He  was  not  a  fourth  class  man? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  asked  you  who  were  the  fourth  class  men  who  sat  at  your  table 
when  you  were  a  second  class  man. — A.  Mr.  White  and  Mr.  Farmer 
and  Mr.  Carrithers.  There  might  have  been  some  others.  I  think 
they  were  the  only  ones. 

Q.  They  ran  along  about  three  or  four  fourth  class  men  to  a  table, 
did  they? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  may  be  all  of  them  or  there  might  have  been  one  more  ? — 
A.  YeSj  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  sitting  at  the  same  table  all  this  academic  year? — 
A.  No,  sir.  We  have  to  change  tables  at  times.  They  have  more  first 
class  men  than  there  are  tables;  so  sometimes  they  take  one  man  away 
from  a  table  to  make  him  commandant  of  another  table  over  in  the 
mess  hall.    They  change  around  that  way. 

Q.  Tell  me  all  the  fourth  class  men  that  have  been  sitting  with  you 
during  this  academic  year. — A.  The  three  that  sit  at  the  table  now  are 
Mr.  Howell,  Mr.  Goldthwaite,  and  Mr.  Herman.  And  the  ones  who 
sat  at  the  table  where  I  was  detailed  I  do  not  remember,  because  I  was 
only  there  a  week. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anybody  in  this  Academy  who  has  made  as  free  use 
of  tabasco  sauce  as  you  have? — A.  I  don't  know.  That  was  not  my — 
1  never  rated  myself  that  way. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  to  rate  the  other  people. — A.  No,  sir;  I  never 
took  an  estimate  of  it. 

Do  you  know  any  of  the  present  cadets  in  this  Academy  that  have 
le  frequent  use  of  tabasco  sauce  with  fourth  class  men  in  hazing? — 
A.  I  know  some  that  have  given  it  to  them  at  the  table  like  I  did. 

Q.  Give  us  the  names  of  such  men  as  you  recall  who  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  administering  tabasco  sauce. — A.  I  could  not  say  that  it 
has  been  their  habit.  I  could  give  you  the  names  of  some.  I  don't 
know  whether  it  has  been  their  nabit  or  not. 
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Q.  Give  us  those  names,  then;  we  will  not  quarrel  about  the  defini- 
tion of  the  word  *' habit." — ^A.  Mr.  Monteomery. 

Q.  What  class?— A.  The  third  class;  Mr.  Carrithers.  That  is  all 
I  can  remember  right  now,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  would  you  kindly  give  us  the  names  of  all  the  gentlemen 
that  you  remember  ever  having  ^iven  tabasco  sauce  to  that  are  now  at 
the  Academy? — ^A.  That  I  gave  it  to  myself? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  Well,  i  can  give  you  the  names  of  those  who  sat 
at  the  tables  with  me. 

Q.  You  say  there  is  not  a  man  at  this  Academy  that  you  remember 
of  giving  that  sauce  to? — A.  I  can  name  one  pr  two. 

Q.  Name  those  first. — ^A.  I  g^ve  Mr.  Riley  some,  and  Mr.  Finn,  and 
Mr.  Butcher.     I  remember  giving  those  some. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Butcher  and  Mr.  Finn  ever  sit  at  the  same  table  with 
you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When? — A.  During  camp. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  wnat  camp? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  the  last  camp. 

By  Mr.  Drigos: 
Q.  Then  why  did  you  leave  their  names  off  when  I  asked  you  about 
that,  when  I  asked  you  to  give  me  the  men  that  have  sat  at  your 
table?  You  gave  three  names — Howell,  Goldthwaite,  and  Herman — 
and  now  you  give  three  more.  How  many  more  are  there? — A.  I 
don't  understand. 

By  Mr.  Smith: 

O.  I  asked  you  to  name  all  fourth  class  men  that  sat  at  the  table 
with  you  during  the  academic  year?— A.  That  was  in  September.  I 
thought  the  acaaemic  year  be^n  in  September.    That  was  before  this. 

Q.  That  is  your  interpretation,  that  the  academic  year  begins  about 
June  and  ends  in  September? — A.  The  academic  year,  as  I  understand 
it,  runs  from  one  September  to  the  other. 

Q.  All  right,  if  we  understand  each  other,  that  is  all  right.  All  we 
want  to  know  is  what  you  mean? — A.  That  is  what  I  meant,  yes,  sir. 
They  sat  at  my  table  during  camp. 

Q.  Anybody  else  during  camp? — ^A.  No,  sir.  I  sat  there  during  all 
that  time  during  camp. 

Q.  And  they  sat  there  during  all  thatt  ime? — A.  Well,  there  may 
have  been  some  little  time  they  did  not,  but  to  the  best  of  my*  knowl- 
edge I  sat  there  all  the  time,  and  they  did  too. 

Q.  1  thought  the  arrangement  of  the  tables  was  made  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  camp  and  not  at  the  close,  ordinarily? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
it  is  made  both  times — right  after  the  close  of  camp  and  usually  right 
after  the  beginning. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  then,  at  this  camp  of  1898,  whether  you 
went  away  from  Mr.  Carter's  table  at  the  commencement  or  the  close 
of  camp? — A.  I  don't  think  I  sat  there  during  camp,  because  I  was  not 
in  his  company,  and  the  tables  were  usually  made  up  from  men  of  the 
same  company.     I  was  in  another  company  from  Mr.  Carter. 

Q.  What  company  were  you  in? — A.  I  was  in  B  Company. 

Q.  What  company  was  he  in? — ^A.  He  was  in  D  Company. 

By  Mr.  Driggs: 
Q.  As  far  as  you  recall  are  these  all  the  fourth  class  men  that  have 
ever  sat  with  you  at  table  since  you  have  been  out  of  the  third  class- 
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Mr.  White,  Mr.  Farmerj  Mr.  Carrithers,  Mr.  Goldthwaite,  Mr.  Her- 
man, Mr.  Riley.  Mr.  Finn,  and  Mr.  Butcher? — A.  Yes,  sir;  those 
were  the  four  who  sat  there  regularly.  There  may  have  been  some 
man  who  came  there  for  a  day  or  two  besides  that. 

Q.  I  mean  regularly. — A.  Those  were  the  men. 

Q.  Those  are  the  only  fourth  class  men,  then,  who  have  regularly 
sat  at  the  table  with  you  since  you  have  been  a  first  or  second  class 
man? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  they  are  the  only  ones. 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  scrapping  conmiittee  of  your  class?— ^ 
A.  I  was.    I  don't  know  whether  I  am  now  or  not. 

Q.  Have  you  resigned  from  it? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  resigned. 

Q.  Then  you  are  a  member  of  it? — A.  Idonotseethatthat  foUows; 
no,  sir. 

Q.  Does  the  president  generally  pick  out  a  new  scrapping  commit- 
tee for  each  fignt? — A.  No,  sir;  1  don't  know  that  he  does. 

Q.  How  many  times  have  jrou  acted  on  that  scrapping  committee? — 
A.  About  twelve  or  fifteen  times,  I  suppose.  Each  time  it  waa  not 
necessarily  a  fight,  but  I  have  been  acting  in  that  capacity  twelve  or 
fifteen  times,  1  suppose. 

Q.  When  were  you  first  on  your  scrapping  committee  and  in  what 
year? — ^A.  I  believe  it  was  sometime  during  my  third  class  year. 

(X  Then  you  were  on  the  committee  during  your  second  class  year  ?— 
A.   X  es,  sir. 

Q.  And  are  you  on  the  committee  now  that  you  are  a  first  class 
man  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Have  you  served  on  any  scrapping  committees  during  this  past 
year? — ^A.  No,  sir,  I  have  not;  I  don't  think  I  have  ever  servea  on 
any  this  year. 

Q.  Then  you  have  not  been  on  anv  during  your  first  class?  If  I 
remember  rightly,  you  said  you  had  been  on  a  scrapping  committer 
about  16  times? — ^A.  I  said  about  12  or  15;  it  is  merely  an  estimate. 

Q.  Let  us  call  it  12,  then.  You  have  served  in  that  capacity  12  times 
duringyour  second  and  third  class  years? — A.  That  is  a  fair  estimate. 

Q.  How  many  fights  resulted  from  the  scrapping  committee  ?  FWit- 
ness  hesitates.]  Just  look  over  this  list  and  see  i?  you  can  recall  any 
more. — ^A.  (After  examination  of  list  of  fights.)  There  is  one  more  I 
recall. 

Q.  What  is  that,  please? — ^A.  It  occurred  the  same  year  as  some  of 
these  are  listed  here. 

Q.  When  did  it  occur?— A.  It  occurred  in  1898-99. 

Q.  Between  whom  was  that  fight? — A.  Mr.  Murphy  and  Russell, 
W.  C. 

Q.  What  classes  did  they  belong  to?— A.  Mr.  Murphy  belonged  to 
the  third  class  and  Mr.  Russell  belonged  to  the  fourth  class. 

Q.  Now,  are  there  any  more? — ^A.  That  is  all  I  remember,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  a  fight  yourself  here,  did  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  a  fourth  class  man  or  a  tnird  class  man  at  that  time? — 
A.  A  fourth  class  man. 

Q.  You  received  the  usual  defeat,  I  suppose? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  hazed  a  fourth  class  man? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  your  particular  form  of  hazing? — ^A.  I  don't  know 
that  I  had  anv  specialty. 

Q.  You  did  them  all,  did  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  most  of  them. 

a  Rep.  2768,  pt  8 11 
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Q.  You  did  every  one  of  the  47  varieties? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't 
know  that  I  did  them  all.     I  did  what  the  others  usually  did. 

Q.  Did  you  leave  out  any  of  these?  [Handing  witness  list  of  forms 
of  hazing.] — A.  (After  examination.)  I  don't  oelieve  I  ever  had  a. 
cadet  do  any  footballs  or  boxholding,  or  sitting  on  a  bayonet.  I  don't 
know  what  choo-chooing  is.  I  never  made  any  of  them  chew  rope 
ends.    I  never  cut  anvbody.     I  never  made  anybody  eat  soap  or  eat 

S[uinine,  I  never  made  anybody  swim  to  Newburg.  I  never  reported 
or  demerits  as  hazing.  I  don't  know  what  keelers  are.  I  don't  know 
what  woodening  means.     I  believe  I  have  done  all  the  rest  of  them,  sir. 

Q.  Or,  in  other  words,  you  have  done  about  39  out  of  the  47  varie- 
ties.    Did  you  ever  make  a  man  go  through  a  soiree? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  make  them  do  at  that  soiree? — A.  I  made  them 
eagle. 

Q.  How  many  eagles  did  you  rive  a  man? — A.  L think  the  most  I 
ever  gave  anybody  was  a  hundred. 

Q.  Go  on. — A.  And  wooden  willie. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  give  them? — A.  I  don't  remember  about 
that,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  your  maximum? — A.  My  maximum  was  640  when  I 
was  a  fourth  class  man. 

Q.  You  did  640  wooden  willies? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  never  made  any- 
body else  do  that  many. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  do? — A.  I  don't  remember;  I  never  had  a 
certain  number.  I  haven't  got  those  things  right  in  my  mind  that 
way.  I  know  I  made  them  to  do  them,  and  that  is  about  all  I  remem- 
ber about  it. 

Q.  What  else  did  you  make  them  do  at  your  soirees? — A.  I  don't 
remember  much  else.  We  didn't  usually  make  them  do  all  those  at 
one  time.  At  various  times  1  think  I  have  had  somebody  do  all  those 
that  I*did  not  mention. 

Q.  At  no  one  time,  then,  you  made  any  one  man  go  through  more 
than  one  form  of  exercising? — ^A.  One  or  two,  or  possiblv  three. 

Q.  What  are  the  names  of  those  men,  please? — ^A.  I  aon't  believe 
I  remember  a  name  except  men  that  have  been  discharged.  I  don't 
remember  any  except  those;  but  I  expect  1  have  exercised  some  of  the 
others — ^I  can't  remember  any  special  ones. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  you  nave  no  recollection  of  any  cadet  now 
in  the  corps  whom  you  exercised? — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  make  any 
practice  of  that.  That  was  not  what — ^I  never  did  much  of  that;  i 
don't  know  any  special  man  that  I  have  exercised. 

Q.  Please  look  over  the  entire  corps,  of  the  second  and  third 
classes,  and  tell  me  the  names  of  men  you  have  hazed  there  [handing 
witness  a  roster  of  the  corps]. — A.  I  liave  probably  hazed  nearly  afl 
of  them,  at  least  made  them  brace  or 

§;.  I  don't  include  bracing  or  funny  f oimations.     I  mean  exercising, 
he  Chairman.  Bracing  is  on  the  list. 
Mr.  Dbiqgs.  Yes,  bracing  is  on  the  list,  so  the  witness  can  include 
that. 
The  Witness.  I  have  made  most  all  of  the  fourth  class  men  brace. 

By  Mr.  Driggs: 
Q.  Then,  do  you  want  me  to  infer  that  out  of  the  183  members  of 
the  second  and  third  classes,  you  have  hazed  those  188  men  since  you 
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have  been  in  the  institution,  besides  a  number  of  others  who  have 
been  found? — ^A.  No.  sir;  I  don't  remember  exactly  which  ones,  but  I 
know  I  braced  a  good  many. 

Q.  I  want  the  names  of  every  one. — A.  I  don't  remember  them;  I 
can  not  ffive  them. 

Q.  What  names  can  you  remember? — A.  I  can  not  remember  them 
because  it  is  such  an  everyday  thing.  I  jion't  know  how  many  I  did 
that  to. 

Q.  I  am  willing  to  exclude  the  bracing.  1  asked  about  bracing  at 
General  Dick's  suggestion.  Now,  I  want  physical  exercising  and  the 
achninistration  of  tabasco  sauce  to  any  of  the  men  in  those  two 
classes  that  you  remember  of.  We  will  take  the  third  class  and  com- 
mence with  the  A's,  and,  as  you  remember  them,  I  will  check  them. — 
A.  Mr.  Carrithers,  I  never  exercised  him,  but  I  have  given  him  some 
of  that  sauce;  Mr.  Farmer.  That  is  all  I  remember  of  the  third  class. 
Both  of  them  were  given  sauce.  I  never  exercised  any  of  the  third 
class  men.     I  was  not  here  during  that  camp,  sir. 

Q.  Go  on  to  the  second  class  now. — A.  (After  a  pause.)  Mr.  Sher- 
idan, Mr.  Williams,  W.  H.,  Mr.  Terrill.  Those  are  the  only  men 
amon^  the  second  class  men  that  I  remember  distinctly;  in  fact,  Mr. 
Sheridan  is  the  only  man  I  remember  distinctly:  the  others  lived  right 
back  of  me  and  1  name  them  because  I  thinfi:  I  did,  although  I  don't 
remember  any  special  time;  I  think  it  will  be  safe  to  name  those. 

Q.  Then  there  were  only  five  men  that  you  subjected  to  physical 
exercises  in  those  classes? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  say  that.  Those  are 
all  I  remember. 

Q.  After  going  over  the  list  carefully  you  can  not  remember  but 
five  men? — A.  No,  sir;  and  I  don't  remember  but  one  of  those  so  far 
as  any  special  case  is  concerned;  but  I  say  I  think  it  is  safe  to  name  all 
those.     1  remember  Mr.  Sheridan  specially. 

Q.  Did  you  testify  a  moment  ago  that  you  had  hazed  nearly  every 
man  of  the  second  and  third  classes? — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  say  nearly 
every  man. 

Q.  What  did  you  say? — A.  I  say  I  have  hazed  a  great  many  of 
them. 

Mr.  Dbigos.  I  would  like  the  stenographer  to  read  what  is  said  on 
that  subject. 

The  stenographer  read  as  follows: 

Q.  Please  look  over  the  entire  corps  of  the  second  and  third  classes,  and  tell  me 
the  names  of  men  you  have  hazed  there. — A.  I  have  probably  hazed  nearly  all  of 
them;  at  least,  made  them  brace  or 

By  Mr.  Driggs: 

Q.  How  do  you  reconcile  that  statement  with  your  present  state- 
ment?— A.  These  are  the  ones  1  exercised.  Those  1  meant  bracing 
and  other  funny  formations  that  you,  later  on  in  the  question,  told  me 
you  didn't  want. 

Q.  After  I  said  I  excluded  bracing  you  said  that  you  had  hazed 
nearly  every  one  in  those  classes. — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  said  1  had  not. 

O.  Are  you  not  somewhat  given  to  exaggeration? — A.  No,  sir;  not 
in  this  respect. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  did  640  wooden  willys? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  happened  to  you? — A.  Nothing. 

Q.  You  were  not  carried  out  unconscious? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  How  long  did  it  take  you  to  do  it — did  you  do  it  right  straight 
ahead? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  that  many  during  the  encampment? — A.  No,  sir;  at  one 
time. 

Q.  How  long  did  it  take  you  to  do  it? — ^A.  I  suppose  I  was  there 
about  an  hour  and  a  half;  but  I  was  deadbeating  all  1  could. 

Q.  What  is  the  weight  of  *a  gun? — ^A.  About  7  pounds. 

Q.  And  you  mean  to  say  you  exercised  with  a  7 -pound  gun  for  an 
hour  and  a  half  ?^A.  Yes,  sir;  such  exercise  as  it  was,  I  did. 

Q.  Well,  you  are  the  most  wonderful  man  I  ever  listened  to.  In 
what  manner  did  you  exercise  Mr.  Sheridan? — A.  I  gave  him  a  hun- 
dred eagles. 

Q.  What  else?— A.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Mr.  Sheridan  having  convulsions  ? — No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Mr.  Sheridan  fainting? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  him  being  injured  in  any^  way  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  From  personal  observation  or  knowledge  in  the  corps? — A. 
No.  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  anybody  fainting  or  having  convulsions? — 
A.  I  have  not,  except  since  this  investigation  has  been  going  on  I  have 
read  it  in  the  papers;  I  have  read  the  testimony  given;  out  before  that 
I  had  not  heard  of  it. 

Q.  Why  is  it  that  you  remember  about  Mr.  Sheridan  and  do  not 
remember  about  anybody  else? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir;  I  just  remem- 
ber about  Mr.  Sheridan. 

Q.  What  is  it:  is  it  a  case  of  convenient  memory  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

(Hisses  and  manifestations  of  disorder  in  the  room.) 

Mr.  Deiggs.  I  ask  that  the  court  room  be  cleared;  I  have  a  perfect 
right  to  ask  the  witness  these  questions,  and  my  questions  are  perfectly 
proper.     I  was  not  reflecting  upon  the  witness  in  any  way. 

Tne  Chaikman.  The  committee  will  take  a  recess  until  8  o'clock. 

Thereupon,  at  5.30  o'clock  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  8 
o'clodk  p.  m. 

AFTER  RECESS. 

The  committee  reassembled  at  8  p.  m. ,  Hon.  Charles  Dick  in  the  chair. 
The  examination  of  the  witness  Frederick  L.  Deen  was  resumed. 

By  Mr.  Driggs: 

Q.  Now  Mr.  Deen,  going  back  to  my  question,  and  without  impugn- 
ing your  honor  at  all,  why  is  it  you  can  remember  the  name  of  bheri- 
dan  and  no  other?    Is  it  a  matter  of  forgetfulness? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  given  to  me,  then,  the  names  of  every  man  you  can 
remember  whom  you  hazed  in  the  second  and  third  classes  on  this  list? — 
A.  No,  sir;  exercised  and  gave  that  sauce  to. 

Q.  Well,  when  I  speak  of  hazing,  I  only  mean  exercising  and  I  do 
not  include  bracing? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  if  I  have  this  right,  Carrithers  in  the  third  class? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir;  that  is  the  name. 

Q.  Farmer  of  the  third  class? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Sheridan  of  the  second  class? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tyler  of  the  second  class? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  ^d  Williams  of  the  second  class? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  ever  see  a  man  faint  from  hazing  while  you  were  here? — 
A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  man  that  fainted  from  hazing;  not  a 
deadbeat  faint,  but  a  faint? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  since  this  inve^igation 
started,  but  not  before. 

Q.  Not  before  at  all? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  man  having  convulsions? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Either  of  your  own  knowledge  or  hearsay? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  saw  a  noan  have  convulsions  here,  did  you? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  a  man  or  hear  of  a  man  going  to  the  hos- 
pital after  being  hazed? — ^A.  Well,  as  far  as  fights  are  hazing,  I  don't 
know  whether  you  include  that. 

Q.  No,  1  donT  mean  fights;  I  just  mean  from  physical  exercising. — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  believe  I  ever  did. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  haze  anyone  in  the  hospital;  funn^  formations  or 
physical  exercise? — A.  Never  gave  anybody  any  physical  exercise;  I 
might  have  had  some  funny  formation^. 

Q.  What  did  you  do?  Did  you  brace  anyone  in  the  hospital? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  anyone  bracing  anyone  in  the  hospital? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  never  did. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  anyone  ffiving  anybody  in  the  hospital 
anything  but  funny  formations?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  a  cadet  that  was  giving  another  cadet  per- 
sistent funny  formations  or  persistent  hazing  in  the  hospital? — A.  I 
believe  I  remember  some  cadet  was  punished  for  something  like  that, 
but  I  don't  remember  who  it  was;-  it  was  lately,  too. 

Q.  When  was  that? — A.  It  seems  to  me  it  was  some  time  last  fall, 
but  I  don't  remember  who  it  was. 

Q.  In  the  academic  year? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  academic  year? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Hospital  records  are  kept  here,  are  they  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  the  definition  of  the  word  brutal?  I  will  put 
four  words  together,  brutal,  barbarous,  cruel,  or  inhuman.  Do  you 
understand  the  definition  of  any  of  those  four  words  sufficiently  with- 
out my  reading  them  from  the  dictionary  to  you? — A.  Well,  1  might 
not  have  the  exact  definition  that  the  dictionary  has,  but  I  think  I  know 
yfha,t  they  mean;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  then  as  long  as  you  have  said  you  know  what  those  words 
mean,  do  you  not  consider  the  administration  of  tabasco  sauce  persist- 
ently, as  I  am  led  to  believe  that  you  have  administered  it  for  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  a  brutal,  cruel,  inhuman,  or  barbarous  custom? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  are  sure  you  understand  the  definition  of  the  word 
cruel? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  I  do. 

Q.  Just  let  me  read  you  what ''  cruel "  is:  ^'  Cruel:  disposed  to  inflict 
suffering;  indifference  in  the  presence  of  suffering;  hara  hearted;  piti- 
less; innictdng  pwin,  mental  pr  physical;  causing  suffering;  painful." 
Does  the  administration  of  tabasco  sauce  comply  with  any  of  those 
words? — ^A.  Well,  not  to  the  extent  of  that;  no,  sir. 

O.  That  is,  it  is  not  inflicting  pain,  or  causing  suffentig,  or  painful 
to  the  person  who  has  to  take  tebasco  sauce? — A.  Well,  it  bui'ns  for  a 
little  wbjlQy  but  that  is  all;  I  should  not  call  that  cruel,  because  I  think 
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"cruel"  carries  along  with  it  the  spirit  with  which  the  punishment 
was  inflicted. 

Q.  When  you  had  to  take  tabasco  sauce  in  your  fourth  class  year 
it  made  you  have  considerable  pain,  didn't  it? — ^A.  At  the  very  begin- 
ning it  was  pretty  hot,  but  after  that  it  was  not. 

Q.  It  caused  you  suffering,  did  it  not? — ^A.  No,  sir;  not  suffering; 
well,  it  was  just  like  you  had  some  red  pepper  in  your  mouth;  I  doirt 
know  as  that  is  suffering. 

Q.  Now,  let  us  see  if  you  understand  the  definition  of  the  word 
*' inhuman."  It  says  that  "Inhuman  is  destitute  of  the  kindness  and 
tenderness  that  should  belong  to  a  human  being;  manifesting  a  lack 
of  humanity."  Don't  you  thmk  it  is  rather  destitute  of  kindness  and 
tenderness  for  an  upper  class  jxmn  to  administer  tabasco  sauce  to  a 
cadet? — A.  Well,  no,  sir;  I  think  you  might  magnify  it  and  make  it 
that  wav;  I  think  that  is  the  only  way  you  could  get  it. 

Q.  Then  it  is  a  kindly  act;  it  is  an  act  of  generosity  on  the  part  of 
the  third  class  man  to  a  fourth  class  man  to  give  him  tabasco  sauce? — 
A.  No;  it  is  just  like  looking  at  some  prank  and  call  that  brutal  or 
inhuman  J  you  can  magnify  it  and  make  it  come  under  the  definition, 
but  still  it  does  not  do  it  ordinarily. 

Q.  What  is  your  definition  of  those  four  words  that  I  have  read; 
what  is  your  idea  of  it? — A.  Well,  I  think  that  brutal  is — ^the  word 
brutal  means — well,  it  is  something  that  makes  a  man  unconscious  of 
the  suffering,  and  does  not  refer  to  small  pranks  that  are  done  in  the 
spirit  of  fun,  but  carries  with  it  an  idea  ot  a  debased  mind.  I  think 
tnat  is  what  brutal  means. 

Q.  Were  you  examined  before  the  board  of  military  inquiry  as  to 
the  definition  of  these  words? — A.*  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  X  was.  I 
might  have  been,  but  I  don't  think  I  was. 

Q.  Well,  let  me  hear  your  definition  of  "cruel." — ^A.  I  think  it 
means  inflicting  twdn  in  utter  disregard  for  the  feelings  of  the  person 
on  whom  it  is  inflicted;  and  I  think  it  also  carries  with  it  an  idea  of  a 
man  who  is  hardened,  who  in  no  way  has  any  softness  for  anything  or 
anybody. 

Q.  Does  not  that  exactly  apply  to  the  giving  of  cadets  tabasco  sauce 
by  an  upper  class  man? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Your  own  definition  of  it? — A.  No,  sir;  no  more  than  if  you  was 
to  stick  a  pin  in  a  man  and  call  that  cruel. 

Q.  If  you  persistently  stuck  a  pin  in  a  man  against  his  wishes  it 
would  be  cruel.  Would  it  or  woula  it  not  be  crueiif  you  persistently 
stuck  a  pin  in  a  man  against  his  wishes? — A.  If  I  persistently  all  the 
time  kept  at  it  it  wouW  be  cruel.  But  every  time  I  cai^ht  him  when 
he  wasn^t  looking  and  I  stuck  him  and  he  jumped  and  1  laughed  and 
had  some  fun  that  wouldn't  be  cruel. 

Q.  Every  time  you  administered  this  tabasco  sauce  to  these  gentle- 
men did  they  laugh? — A.  No,  they  didn't  ordinarily  laugh;  some 
would  laugh. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  administer  tabasco  sauce  more  than  once  to  any 
one  man? — A.  I  probably  did,  but  not  right  along  in  succession. 

Q.  Well,  have  you  done  it  sufficiently  often  to  call  it  persistent? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  dotft  think  I  have. 

Q.  Your  definition  of  persistent  would  be  every  day,  all  the  time? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  three  meals  a  day,  and  to  be  persistent  you 
would  just  have  to  keep  at  it. 
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Q.  Have  you  given  any  one  man  tabasco  sauce  as  many  as  say  a 
dozen  different  times? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  believe  I  ever  did. 

Q.  Ten  different  times? — A.  No,  sir;  1  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Six? — A.  I  mi^ht  have  done  six. 

Q.  A^inst  his  wisn  all  the  time? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  a^inst  his  wishes. 

Q.  Well,  then,  if  you  were  to  stick  a  pin  in  a  man  six  different  times 
against  his  wish,  would  it  be  cruel  or  not? — ^A.  No;  if  I  stuck  a  pin  in 
a  man  six  times,  say  in  a  period  of  two  years,  I  don't  think  it  would 
be  cruel;  no,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  times  in  the  course  of  one  year  have  you  given  a  man 
tabasco  sauce,  or,  I  will  make  it  one  month? — A.  On  an  average, 
probably,  one  time,  or  not  so  much. 

Q.  You  don't  mean  for  me  to  infer  now  that  you  have  given  tabasco 
sauce  to  some  one  man  an  average  of  once  a  month  for  three  years? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  said  not  so  much;  it  is  probably  not  so  much.     I  was 

J'ust  making  an  estimate.    1  don't  know  how  near  correct  that  is;  but 
;  know  I  mdn't  give  it  very  often;  occasionally  I  did;  but  it  wasn't 
persistent,  or  anything  like  that  at  all. 

Q.  Then,  in  the  course  of  two  years,  the  most  that  you  recall  now 
that  you  have  ever  given  any  man  is  six  doses? — A.  1  don't  recall  ever 

fiving  anjr  six;  I  may.  I  might  have  given  a  man  as  much  as  six 
OSes  dunng  the  two  years. 

Q.  Well,  I  want  to  try  and  find  out  how  much  you  have  given  any 
one  man,  we  will  say,  in  a  month;  we  will  say  on  an  average  of  only 
once.  Was  that  the  man  that  you  gave  one  dose  at  that  tinae,  the  man 
whom  you  gave  six  doses  in  all  in  two  years? — ^A.  No.  sir;  I  didn't 
average  it  up  like  that.  I  just  knew  the  number  of  caaets  sitting  at 
the  table  and  about  the  number  of  times  I  thought  that  I  gave  the 
sauce,  and  I  don't  think  it  could  be  on  an  average  more  than  once  a 
month,  and  I  don't  think  it  could  be  quite  so  much,  taking  it  on  an 
average;  but  some  months  I  might  have  given  it  to  a  man  twice,  and 
then  I  migh't  not  have  given  it  to  him  agam  in  three  months;  I  didn't 
have  a  habit  of  doing  it. 

Q.  Was  it  a  pastime  with  you  to  do  this?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  what  would  the  men  do  at  the  table  that  brought  forth 
the  giving  of  tabasco  sauce? — ^A.  Well,  the  gunner  is  supposed  to  see 
that  the  waiter  keeps  everything  on  the  table;  we  just  have  a  limited 
time  to  eat  there,  and  if  he  lets  the  waiter  deadbeat  on  him  you  don't 
get  enough  to  eat;  and  if  the  gunner  doesn't  attend  to  his  business 
you  go  away  hungry,  and  that  is  the  only  way  you  have  got  to  make 
nim  attend  to  it. 

Q.  Is  the  gunner  the  coffee  corporal ?7— A.  No,  sir;  he  is  one  of  the 
other  fourth  class  men  sitting  at  the  table  generally,  sometimes  he  is. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  the  fourth  class  men? — A.  Well,  the  men  in 
the  fourth  class  that  sit  at  the  table. 

Q.  I  mean  you  have  one  named  a  gunner,  and  now  we  have  a  coffee 
corporal;  what  are  the  names  of  the  other  two? — A.  Well,  we  usually 
.  have  about  three  sitting  there,  and  one  of  them  pours  out  the  milk. 

Q.  What  do  you  calf  him? — A.  He  is  the  milk  corporal. 

Q.  And  the  other  is  the  coffee  corjjoral,  and  the  other  the  gimner  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  he  has  general  supervision  of  the  whole  table;  that  is,  to 
see  that  the  waiter  keeps  every  dish  on  the  table  full,  and  no  man  has 
to  wait  any  length  of  tmae  for  anything  to  come  in. 

Q.  If  the  mifi:  corporal  does  not  keep  your  glasses  of  milk  full,  pro- 
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viding  you  drink  milk,  you  administer  tabasco  sauce  for  that? — A. 
Well,  some  might;  it  might  happen  that  he  would  get  tabasco  sauce, 
but  ordinarily  ne  does  not  take  it  as  a  rule;  you  would  say  he  didn't; 
but  sometimes  he  does. 

Q«  Tell  me  some  of  the  other  offenses  that  they  commit  at  the  table. 
You  said  that  the  gunner  must  see  that  everyboay  has  enough  to  eat; 
and  the  milk  corporal  has  to  keep  the  glasses  of  milk  full. — A.  And  the 
coffee  corporal  has  to  see  that  coffee  is  not  cold;  and  one  of  them  carves 
the  meat,  and  one  of  them  carves  the  bread;  and  if  they  don't  do  it 
right,  or  don't  do  it  properly,  that  is  about  all — about  the  only 
onenses. 

Q.  And  is  the  line  very  often  finally  drawn  on  those  features? — ^A. 
No,  sirj  if  a  man  has  to  go  there  and  wait  five  or  ten  minutes  to  get 
something  to  eat,  and  you  have  usuallv  about  thirty  minutes  to  eat, 
and  then  you  have  to  wait  occasionally  for  nearly  everything;  you 
don't  have  time  to  finish. 

Q.  There  are  ten  men  at  a  table? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Seven  upper  class  men  and  three  plebes,  ordinarily  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  case  where  every  upper  class  man  has  made 
the  plebes,  any  one  of  them,  take  a  dose  of  tabasco  sauce? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  greatest  number  of  upper  class  men  that  you  ever 
saw  give  any  plebe  tabasco  sauce  at  any  one  meal? — ^A.  I  think  one 
man. 

Q.  One  man  generally  does  it? — ^A.  Well,  one  man  will  do  it  one 
time,  and  tiien,  sa^  two  or  three  weeks  after,  he  may  strike  some  other 
man  that  isn't  doing  his  duty,  and  he  will  do  it.  One  man  is  not 
detailed  to  administer  the  sauce. 

Q.  I  want  to  find  out  if  any  seven  men  ever  gave  one  man  taba^iKX) 
sauce  while  you  were  sitting  at  the  table  togemer,  the  seven  of  you, 
at  the  same  meal  ? — ^A.  I  never  saw  it  done.  I  don't  believe  it  was  ever 
done. 

Q.  You  never  saw  more  than  one  man  give  any  one  plebe  a  dose  of 
tabasco  sauce  at  a  meal? — ^A.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  rememoer  of.  I  don't 
think  I  ever  did. 

By  Mr.  Wangeb: 

Q.  I  think  you  testified  before  the  military  court  that  you  took 
compassion  on  Booz  on  account  of  his  lonely  appearance? — ^A.  Well,  I 
said  that  after  the  others  had  seemed  to  not  want  to  brace  him,  or  have 
anything  at  all  to  do  with  him,  that  I  braced  him  after  that. 

Q.  And  did  you  have  him  blow  off  his  foam? — A.  No;  I  don't  think 
I  had  him  do  that. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  else  do  it? — A.  I  might  have  done  it;  but 
I  don't  remember  of  seeing  any  one  have  him  do  it. 

Q.  What  was  that  exercise? — A.  I  don't  know;  1  don't  believe  I 
ever  saw  it;  I  don't  know  what  it  was. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  could  have  done  it  and  not  know  what  it 
was? — A.  I  don't  believe  I  ever  did  it. 

Q.  You  are  not  sure  about  it? — ^A.  No;  I  don't  think  I  ever  did. 

(X  What  does  the  expression  mean,  ** Blowing  off  his  foam?" — 
A.  Well,  it  just  really  didn't  mean  anything,  it  was  intended  to  be  a 
joke. 

Q.  And  you  don't  know  what  it  was? — A.  No,  sir;  I  suppose  he 
just  blew;  1  don't  know. 
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By  Mr.  Sbiith: 

Q.  Well,  if  you  remember  that  you  hazed  him  through  philan- 
thropic motives  you  must  remember  Booz  quite  distinctly  if  you 
remember  the  motives  that  actuated  you. — A.  I  didn't  go  into  it  to 
such  an  extent;  but  I  remember  having  done  it,  that  1  thought  if 
probably  some  little  thing  might  take  a  brace. 

Q.  You  started  in  to  make  him  take  a  brace? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  but  I 
mean  a  different  kind  of  brace;  I  mean  to  make  him  try  to  do  the 
proper  thing  by  himself. 

Q.  If  1  understood  you,  you  started  in  to  exercise  him  through 
philanthropic  motives? — A.  I  never  exercised  him;  no. 

Q.  What  was  it  you  did  to  haze  him,  besides  giving  him  tabasco 
sauce? — ^A.  I  don't  remember  having  given  him  tabasco  sauce. 

Q.  We  have  dropped  that  subject  lor  the  present;  aside  from  that? — 
A.  I  think  that  bracing  him  was  about  all  1  did  to  him. 

Q.  When  you  testified  before  the  army  board  you  remembered  not 
only  hazing  him  but  the  philanthropic  motive  that  actuated  you  in 
doing  it,  didn't  you? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  If  you  can  recall  even  tne  motive  that  actuated  you,  you  must 
recall  distinctlv  the  fact  that  you  did  haze  him? — A.  I  remember  I 
braced  him  when  he  was  anywhere  around;  I  didn't  go  over  to  his 
company;  I  was  in  a  different  company  from  the  one  he  was  in;  1 
didn^t  go  over  there  just  for  the  purpose  of  bracing  him,  through  those 
motives,  but  whenever  he  was  around  and  I  was  Imzing  anybody  else; 
I  know  that  is  the  worst  thing  you  can  do  for  a  fourth  class  man — is  to 
let  him  entirelv  alone,  and  especially  around  other  fourth  class  men 
whom  you  are  hazing. 

Q.  The  others  were  letting  him  alone? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  they  seemed 
to  be. 

Q.  That  is  the  reason  you  felt  you  ought  to  take  care  of  ^him;  to 
avoid  his  feeling  lonesome? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  I  got  that  impression. — ^A.  Well,  he  might  have  felt  lone- 
some; 1  don't  know  about  that;  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  man  didn't 
have  any  friends. 

Q.  That  is  the  way  it  was,  isn't  it? — ^A.  Well,  it  probably  was^  and 
I  thought  that  if  somebody  showed  him  the  least  little  kindness  or 
showed  him  that  he  didn't  have  anything  against  him  the  man  might 
do  better. 

Q.  Well,  you  had  a  little  more  charity  for  him,  then,  on  the  charge 
of  cowardice  than  the  others,  you  thought? — ^A.  I  thought  he  ought  to 
be  given  a  little  show. 

Q.  A  little  charity  for  him  and  hope  that  he  would  do  bettei  ? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  think  I  aid. 

Q.  But  the  only  thing  that  I  can't  fully  understand  is  how  you  can 
remember  the  motive  that  actuated  you,  even  in  this  bracing,  and  yet 
not  remember  definitely  whether  he  sat  at  your  table  or  not,  and 
whether  you  gave  him  tabasco  sauce  or  not. — A.  Well,  I  don't  remem- 
ber definitely;  I  don't  know  why  I  don't  remember  whether  he  sat  at 
my  table,  but  it  seems  to  me  he  did;  but  what  bothers  me,  I  can't 
think  of  anybody  else  that  sat  at  the  table  besides  him. 

Q.  And  there  was  nothing  that  impressed  you  with  the  motive  that 
actuated  you  at  this  late  day,  in  your  mina? — ^A.  There  must  have 
been,  because  I  know  1  hazed  him  after  everybody  else  had  quit 
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Q.  As  I  understand  it,  according  to  the  code  here,  if  a  man  is  gen- 
erally reCTrded  as  cut,  he  is  not  hazed  any  longer.-  That  is  right,  is 
it? — A.  Well,  if  he  is  cut,  he  is  not  hazed  any  more;  but  he  was  not 
cut. 

Q.  Not  cut  by  class  action,  you  mean? — A.  Well,  then  it  is  left  to 
the  individual  members  as  to  whether  they  shall  consider  it  that  way; 
no  man  is  bound  to. 

Q.  Not  unless  the  classes  act? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  if  he  had  become  generally  cut,  not  by  class  action,  but  by 
the  action  of  the  individuals,  then  he  wouldn't  be  hazed  any  longer? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  think  most  of  the  classes  had  quit  hazing  him? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  think  you  had  a  little  more  charity  for  the  younff  man 
than  some  others,  and  went  on  and  braced  him  a  little. — A.  Well,  I 
don't  know  whether  I  had  any  more  charity  than  the  others;  I  thought 
mav  be  some  least  little  thing  might  have  made  the  man  brace  up  and 
make  a  good  man. 

Q.  And  you  were  willing  to  give  him  the  chance? — ^A.  I  wanted  to; 
yes  sir. 

By  Mr.  Wangek: 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Cadet  Crissy,  and  the  table  at  which  he  sat  in 
September,  1898? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  believe  I  do. 

Q.  Was  he  your  messmate  at  table  at  any  time? — A.  I  don't  think 
he  ever  was;  he  might  have  been,  but  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Cadet  Perry? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  he  sits  at  my 
table  now. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  where  he  sat  in  September,  1898? — ^A.  No, 
sir;  it  seems  to  me  like  he  did  sit  at  my  table. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  where  Davis,  W.  M.,  sat  at  that  time? — A. 
No,  sir;  I  don't. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.'  In  cold  print,  it  looks  a  little  peculiar  to  say  that  hazing  is 
resorted  to  to  cure  a  fellow  of  his  homesickness,  or  help  him  out  of 
his  lonesomeness.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  wnat  you  said  about  it 
was  said  in  earnest,  and  I  want  vou  to  make  a  little  further  explana- 
tion of  just  what  you  mean  by  that. — A.  Well,  when  a  fourth  class 
man  is  not  liked,  or  is  practically  cut  by  the  corps,  nobody  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  him,  and  as  he  can't  get  out  anywhere  else  to  associate 
with  anybody,  he  has  no  associates,  and  he  will  naturally  feel  verv 
bad;  and  I  had  nothing  personal  against  the  man,  and  though  I  didn't 
like  the  way  he  had  acted,  vet  wnenever  I  was  around  him,  I  didn't 
feel  like  I  ought  to  practically  insult  him  by  ignoring  him  entirely, 
when  I  had  nothing  against  him;  and  especially,  as  there  was  a  chance, 
if  I  seemed  to  take  a  little  interest  in  him,  he  might  do  better. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  to  this  committee  that  you  were  actually 
prompted  by  the  motives  of  sympathy  and  kindness  in  what  you  did 
in  the  hazing  of  young  Booz? — ^A.  After  he  began  to  get  unpopular; 
yes,  sir;  it  was  that  way  before;  I  considered  him  just  like  1  did  the 
rest  of  the  cadets,  even  after  he  began  to  get  unpopular;  that  is  the 
way  it  was;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  course  you  don't  refer  now  to  the  tabasco  sauce  incident? — 
A.  No;  1  don't  remember  anything  about  that;  I  don't  remember 
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when  that  occurred  or  anything;  I  remember  that  I  braced  him,  and 
those  were  the  reasons  why  1  braced  him. 

Q.  Did  he  resent  your  bracing  him? — ^A.  No,  sir;  he  did  not  resent  it. 

Q.  Did  vou  talk  with  him  about  anything  else? — A.  Well,  1  told 
him — ^I  talked  to  him  just  like — ^well,  I  told  nim  to  brace  up  and  do 
better,  and  if  he  wanted  another  chance,  why,  he  could  get  it;  and  I 
think  some  others  advised  him  the  same  tmng,  too — that  he  could 
probably  set  himself  right  with  the  corps  by  demanding  another  chance; 
and  I  talked  to  him  that  way  and  told  him  that. 

Q.  How  did  he  seem  to  take  your  advice? — ^A.  He  said  he  would. 

Q.  Did  he  seem  to  make  any  more  efforts  after  that? — A.  Well,  I 
don't  remember  whether  he  made  any  effort  or  not,  but  I  don't  think 
he  ever  did  go  out  again,  but  I  don't  know  what  efforts  he  made. 

Q.  How  much  did  jou.  see  him  after  the  fight? — ^A.  Well,  I  saw  him 
after  he  came  back,  right  after  he  came  back  from  the  fight,  and  then 
I  saw  him  occasionally  after  that  when  I  would  go  over  in  his  com- 
pany; I  used  to  go  there  occasionally,  but  1  probably  saw  him  once  or 
twice  a  day. 

Q,  Did  you  take  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  him  from  that  time  on  ? — 
A.  Well,  I  didn't  go  around  and  especiallv  sympathize  with  him; 
whenever  I  was  aibund  with  him,  though,  I  always  treated  him  just 
like  I  did  the  rest;  I  made  no  distinction. 

Q.  You  did  not  cut  him  because  he  had  lost  the  fight? — ^A.  No,  sin 

Q.  Nor  for  any  other  reason  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  did. 

Q.  You  were  not  one  of  those  who  carried  out  this  unofficial  cutting 
against  Booz? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Well,  when  you  did  haze  him,  did  you  ever  do  it  to  excess? — ^A. 
No.  sir. 

Q.  In  what  respect  did  you  carry  on  this  hazing? — A.  Well,  usuallv 
when  I  would  see  him  coming  down  the  company  street  I  would  tell 
him  to  brace. 

Q.  Anything  else? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  exercised  him? — ^A.  No,  sir;  never  exercised  him. 

Q.  You  saw  him  when  he  returned  fi'om  the  fight? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  pretty  badly  bruised  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  complain  to  you  about  it?— A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  remember. 
He  said  something  about  getting  the  wind  knocked  out  of  him,  but  I 
don't  remember  now  what  it  was  he  said;  he  said  something  about 
that,  though. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  of  the  reproachful  things  that  were  said  to 
him  afterwards  bjr  other  cadets? — A.  No;  I  didn't  hear.  I  never 
heard  anything  said  to  him.  I  heard  things  repeated  afterwards.  I 
heard  the  cadets  talk  among  themselves,  but  I  didn't  hear  anyone 
directlv  address  him;  I  don't  think  I  ever  did. 

Q.  iMd  you  ever  plead  his  case  with  anybody? — ^A.  I  don't  remember 
whether  I  ever  did  or  not;  if  there  had  been  any  class  action  I  might 
have  done  so;  but  there  was  none,  and  each  man  seemed  to  take  it 
upon  himself  personally;  1  couldn't  say  whether  I  ever  did  or  not;  I 
don't  remember. 

Q.  You  have  been  here  about  three  and  one  half  years,  haven't 
you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  hazing  decreased  any  during  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir;  well, 
all  the  hazing  that  you  consider  hazing  now,  in  the  definition,  is 
stopped. 
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Mr.  Smith.  I  think  the  witness  ought  to  understand  that  that  is 
simply  Mr.  Driggs's  definition  for  the  purpose  of  that  question;  and 
not  that  we  do  not  consider  the  other  thmgs  hazing. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  No.  I  will  show  you  the  list  of  about  fifty  different  kinds  of 
hazing  that  have  come  out  in  this  testimony.  Just  look  it  over? — A. 
Shall  1  name  the  ones  that  have  ceased  1 

Q.  You  might,  as  you  look  the  list  over,  name  those  that  are  obso- 
lete and  those  that  are  still  in  force. — A.  Bracing  is  still  in  force, 
wooden  willving  is  obsolete,  football  is  obsolete,  hanging  on  a  stretcher, 
eagling,  and  box  holding  is  obsolete,  hot  grease  on  the  feet;  I  haven't 
seen  that  done  since  I  was  a  fourth  class  man;  I  don't  know  whether 
that  is  obsolete  or  not;  sitting  on  a  bayonet,  I  never  saw  that;  sweat- 
ing, I  don't  know  whether  that  is  obsolete  or  not,  I  haven't  seen  that 
for  so  long  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  or  not;  choo-chooing  is  obsolete; 
chewing  rope  ends,  I  never  saw  that;  chinning  is  obsolete,  and  eating 
soap,  and  eating  quinine;  I  never  saw  either  of  those;  I  don't  know 
whether  they  are  or  not;  I  never  saw  either  one  of  them  at  any  time; 
dosing  with  tabasco  sauce,  I  think  that  is  obsolete,  and  reciting  stories, 
1  don't  think  that  is;  reciting  poetry,  that  is  obsolete;  and  barnyard,  I 
don't  suppose  that  is  obsolete;  it  was  done  last^camp;  qualifying,  I 
think  that  is  obsolete;  I  have  not  seen  it  since  I  was  a  fourth  class  man, 
or,  since  I  was  a  third  class  man;  and  dipping  is  obsolete.  I  under- 
stand by  that,  an  exercise  that  they  call  dipping,  is  obsolete.  Swim- 
ming to  Newburg,  I  haven't  seen  that  since  I  was  a  third  class  man, 
either;  I  couldn't  say  whether  that  is  obsolete  or  not:  I  suppose  it  is;  I 
haven't  seen  it;  dragging  men  out  of  bei  that  was  done  last  camp;  I 
don't  know  whether  that*  is  obsolete;  1  don't  think  it  is  obsolete; 
reporting  men  for  demerits — ^weU,  everybody  gets  reported  when  they 
break  the  regulations, 

Q.  Of  course,  that  means  in  the  way  of  hazing? — A.  No.  sir.  I 
never  saw  that  done  in  the  way  of  hazing.  "  Keelers,"  1  don't  know 
what  they  are,  sir.  Holding  out  Indian  clubs  is  obsolete.  **  Wooden- 
ing,"  I  suppose  that  is  some  form  of  exercise  that  is  obsolete.  Funny 
formations;  they  are  not  obsolete.  Depriving  fourth  class  men  of 
usual  liberties. 

Q.  Those  are  the  liberties  of  Saturday  afternoon,  where  they  are 
denied  by  upper  class  men*  their  usual  privileges  that  come  to  them 
on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  perhap  some  others? — A.  I  don't  know 
whether  they  are  obsolete  or  not;  it  seems  to  me  sometimes  they  were 
allowed  the  last  year,  too,  and  sometimes  they  were  not. 

Q.  Then  it  is  not  entirely  obsolete? — ^A.  No;  I  don't  think  it  is. 
Sounding  off  texts;  that  is  not  obsolete.  I  don't  know  what  it  means 
by  "plebes  rest;"  calling  plebes  beasts,  that  is  not  obsolete;  exercis- 
ing is  obsolete;  soirees  is  obsolete;  spooning  a  gun  is  not  obsolete; 
double  steps  are  obsolete;  Sanrniy,  that  is  one  form  of  qualification,  I 
think  that  is  obsolete  also;  I  have  not  seen  it  done  since  I  was  a  third 
class  man;  throwing  sentinel  in  ditch,  I  think  that  is  obsolete;  I  have 
not  seen  that  done  since  I  was  a  third  class  man,  and  then  it  was  one 
of  my  own  classmates  and  not  a  fourth  class  man;  charging  the  ostrich, 
that  IS  not  obsolete^  censuring  or  reproving  the  gunner  is  not  obsolete; 
fighting,  well,  I  thmk  that  Imis  not  been  obsolete  up  here;  it  was  not 
obsolete  up  until  this  investigation;  standing  on  head,  well,  that  is 
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obsolete,  for  any  length  of  time;  it  is  a  habit  or  a  custom  when  you 
come  to  fourth  class  men  after  tattoo  and  before  taps,  put  your  toot 
in  his  tent  and  he  immediately  stands  on  his  head,  and  then  you  go  on. 

Q.  This  is  after  taps? — A.  After  tattoo. 

Q.  Between  tattoo  and  taps? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  supposed  to  be  the  position  of  a  soldier  between  those 
times? — A.  Yes,  sir;  deadbeat's  brace;  I  don't  know  exactly  what  that 
means,  unless  it  just  means  to  brace  a  fourth  class  man — that  is  not 
obsolete. 

Q.  I  think  that  is  the  exercise  where  they  put  a  piece  of  paper 
between  the  shoulder  blades  and  have  a  man  balance  himself  with 
Indian  clubs.  There  is  an  illustration  of  it  in  the  New  York  World 
exhibit. — A.  No  sir,  that  is  not  done ;  I  never  saw  it  done  since  the  classes 
took  tiie  action  they  did  about  the  matter  of  exercising.  Double  step- 
ping is  obsolete;  Indian  clubs,  exercise  with  those  is  obsolete;  and 
sliding  on  soaped  floors,  well,  I  haven't  seen  that  done  since  I  was  a 
third  class  man,  so  I  really  don't  know  whether  it  is  obsolete  or  not  it 
isn't  anything  like  exercising;  it  is  more  on  the  order  of  funny  forma- 
tion than  anything  else^  fiattery  fire,  that  is  not  obsolete,  I  don't 
think;  bowling  race  is  not  obsolete;  riding  on  a  broomstick;  1  think  I 
saw  that  done  once  or  twice,  probably,  during  last  camp,  but  just  once 
or  twice;  standing  on  head  in  tub  of  water;  I  nevQr  saw  that  done  at 
all,  sir;  I  never  aid  see  it  done. 

Q.  It  was  testified  to  here  as  having  been  done  sometime.  All  of 
these  have  been  in  vogue  more  or  less  during  your  experience  here? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  one  or  two  of  them  I  never  saw  I  couldn't  testify  as  to, 
but  the  others  have;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  a  large  number  of  them  are  obsolete  now? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  a  prolmble  graduate  of  this  institution  within  the  next  six 
months,  do  you  feel  a  sense  of  pride  that  this  much  progress  has  been 
made  in  wiping  out  this  hazing  at  Westpoint? — ^A.  Well,  yes,  sir;  I 
think  the  exercising  ought  to  have  been  stopped,  because  it  hurt  the 
Academy. 

Q.  And  don't  you  think,  too,  that  it  would  be  well  to  take  another  step 
in  the  right  direction  and  wij)e  it  all  out  ? — ^A.  Well,  I  think  it  would 
be  good;  I  don't  think  there  is  any  harm  in  a  funny  formation,  but  it 
probably  would  be  for  the  other. 

Q.  Tfie  fighting  included? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  thiijk  so;  fighting,  I  don't 
think  it  does  a  man  anv  harm,  but  there  is  no  good  in  it. 

Q.  Well,  no  man  submits  willingly  to  ill  treatment  in  the  Military 
Academy  or  out  of  it,  does  he? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  it  is  a  violation  of  his  rights,  and  there  is  no  punishment  for 
the  tyranny  that  is  exercised  over  him,  it  would  be  a  great  deal  better 
for  the  institution  if  it  was  entirely  wiped  out,  don't  you  tbdnk  so? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  would.  I  think  a  fourth  plassinan  would  simply 
have  little  funny  formations,  where  nothing  would  come  of  it  and  that 
was  all  there  was;  I  don't  think  there  would  ever  be  any  harm,  but 
where  they  have  otiier  exercises,  although  I  don't  believe  anybody  ever 
came  to  any  harm  through  them,  yet  people  outside  seem  to  believe  so 
and  it  hurts  the  Academy,  and  for  that  reason  I  think  it  all  ought  to  be 
stopped. 

Q.  I  think  you  are  right  about  that;  and  I  think  you  will  agree  with 
mc  that  this  nursery  of  American  generals  ought  to  be  above  reproach 
and  the  men  who  go  into  the  Army  to  oflScer  it  ought  to  be  beyond  sus- 
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picion;  and  these  things  have  brought  a  great  deal  of  reproach  upon 
the  institution,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  in  very  great  measure  the 
cadets  themselves  can  cure  it.  You  were  not  a  party  in  any  way  to 
the  Booz  fight  were  you? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  vou  know  Cadet  Breth? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did  not  know  him 
very  well,  but  I  knew  him;  I  was  with  him  in  the  gymnasium  and  other 
places;  I  did  not  know  him  intimately,  but  I  knew  about  what  he  was 
and  I  remember  very  well  that  he  seemed  to  be  not  a  good  man 
physically. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  hazings  that  he  was  subjected 
to  while  here? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  a  party  to  the  hazing  of  Cadet  McArthur,  were 
you? — ^A.  No;  I  was  not  here  that  camp. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  you  care  to  say  to  the  committee  before  you 
are  excused? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  believe  there  is. 

KEEE  T.  EIG08,  8W0RV. 

By  Mr.  Clayton: 

Q.  Of  what  class  are  you  a  member? — A.  First  class,  sir, 

Q.  Did  you  know  this  Mr.  Booz? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  sit  at  the  same  table  with  him? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  any  one  give  Mr.  Booz  this  tropical  sauce,  such 
as  we  have  here? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  understand,  by  your  being  at  the  table  with  him,  you  sat  at  the 
table  with  him  at  camp? — ^A.  No,  sir;  only  after  we  came  back  to  bar- 
ricks;  1  did  not  sit  with  him  at  the  same  table  at  camp,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  then  for  how  long? — ^A.  From  about  August  28  until 
Mr.  Booz  left  the  Academy,  sir. 

Q.  Was  anv  tabasco  sauce  administered  to  any  fourth  class  man  dur- 
ing that  time?^A.  Not  at  my  table. 

Q.  Well,  you  mean  by  that  that  you  don't  know,  or  that  you  are  sure 
there  was  not? — ^A.  Well,  I  don't  think  it  could  have  been,  because  I 
think  the  commandant  at  the  table  was  opposed  to  it;  and  I  don't  think 
there  could  have  been  any  given. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Mr.  B<k)z  during  the  camp? — A.  I  saw  him  during 
the  camp,  sir.  I  don't  remember  much  about  him,  but  I  remember 
sittingat  the  same  table  with  him. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  him  hazed? — ^A.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of, 
I  can't  sav  that  I  didn't;  but  I  don't  remember  it  if  I  had. 

Q.  Did  you  know  anything  about  this  fight  between  Mr.  Booz  and 
Mr.  Keller? — A.  No,  sir 5  I  never  did  know  the  particulars  of  it  until 
it  came  out  in  this  investigation.     I  knew  there  was  a  fight. 

Q.  Did  you  know  anything  about  the  incidents  that  led  up  to  the 
fight? — A.  I  remember  the  night  that  he  was  on  post.  I  heard  some- 
body yell  at  him  to  walk  his  whole  post;  but  then  I  remember  hearing 
something  said  about  it  a  day  or  so  afterwards,  but  I  don't  know.  I 
heard  that  that  was  what  he  was  called  out  for,  but  that  is  all  I  know 
about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  this  sauce  administered  to  any  other  cadet? — ^A. 
I  did  once;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  that? — A.  Cadet  Harllee;  I  think  it  was  later  in  that 
fall,  when  I  was  sitting  at  the  football  training  table. 
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Q.  How  much  was  given  to  him? — A.  He  put  three  drops  in  a  glass 
of  water  and  told  the  cadet  to  drink  it,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  drink  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  effect? — A.  I  didn't  notice  any  effect. 

Q.  And  did  you  ever  see  it  administered  to  any  other  cadet? — ^A.  I 
don't  think  I  ever  did,  sir. 

Q*  Did  you  ever  take  any  of  it  yourself;  was  it  ever  administered 
to  you? — ^A.  It  never  was  administered  to  me;  I  have  taken  it. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Booz  well  enough  so  that  you  remember  much 
about  him  ? — A.  He  sat  directly  opposite  me  at  the  table,  and  I  remem- 
ber seeing  him  there,  and  I  never  noticed  anything  the  matter  with 
him,  and  ne  seemed  to  have  a  good  appetite;  that  is  about  all. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  him  complain  about  suffering  from  any  illness 
or  anything  or  being  unable  to  eat? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  anything  wrong  with  his  eyes;  did  he  complain 
about  his  eye? — ^A.  No,  ne  didn't  complain  about  them;  I  didn't  notice 
anything  at  all. 

Q.  Well,  so  far  as  you  know;  was  there  anything  the  matter  with 
him  during  that  time? — ^A.  No,  sir;  not  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anything  of  him  up  at  barracks  or  at  camp, 
that  you  remember? — A.  I  remember  seeing  him  sometime  in  camp; 
they  used  to  say,  ''Mr.  Booz,  blow  the  foam  off  yourself;"  I  remember 
seeing  him  turn  his  head  around  his  shoulder  and  blow  over  his 
shoulder;  that  is  about  all  I  remember  in  camp,  sir.  ^ 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  who  hazea  him  in  camp? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whose  special  duty  man  he  was? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
think  I  Mve  heard,  but  I  don't  remember  who  it  was,  and  I  don't 
know,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  excessive  exercising  of  any  other 
cadets? — ^A.  Well,  I  would  like  to  understand  what  you  mean  by 
excessive,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  a  cadet  to  be  exercised*  until  he  fainted  or 
became  hysterical? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  heard  of  such  cases,  have  you? — A.  I  have  heard  of 
such  cases  since  this  investigation  began,  but  not  before,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  attended  one  of  these  fights  where  the  challenge 
was  sent? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us  about  that. — A.  Well,  1  was  sentinel  in  a  fight  between 
Mr.  Myer  and  Mr.  Alvord,  that  took  place  behind  Fort  Clinton;  1 
think  it  lasted  for  two  rounds  and  fifty -five  seconds,  and  Mr.  Alvord 
was  whipped;  I  think  he  was  knocked  out  by  a  blow  on  the  jaw;  I 
think,  I  am  not  sure,  but  that  is  my  recollection  of  it.  It  was  rather 
dark,  before  reveille,  and  I  couldn't  see  it  very  closely,  to  notice  the 
details  of  it. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  out  there  that  time  in  the  morning? — ^A.  I 
went  out  through  a  hole  that  was  down  below  post  No.  4,  sir. 

O.  That  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  camp,  or  tne  north  side  there? — 
A.  East  side  there. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  hole? — A.  It  was  a  window  that  was 
loose  in  the  buildine  that  is  under  that  post  there,  sir. 

Q.  You  got  out  through  this  window  s— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  uie  other  members  of  this  fighting  squad  go  out  that  way, 
too? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  How  many  other  cadets  were  involved  in  this  fight,  as  principals, 
and  seconds,  and  so  on.  How  many  of  you  were  there  that  went  out 
there? — A.  I  think  there  were  two  principals  and  each  man  had  two 
seconds,  the  referee  and  time  keeper,  and  I  think  there  was  one  other 
sentinel,  probably  two,  I  am  not  sure  about  that. 

Q.  Who  ask  you  to  go  out?  How  came  you  to  go  out? — ^A.  I  think 
Mr.  Bettison  asked  me  to  go  out  as  sentinel,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  that  was  against  regulations? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Suppose  that  the  penalty  for  that  had  .been  dismissal,  and  you 
knew  that  you  never  could  get  back  in  the  Armv,  or  any  branch  of  the 
military  service  of  the  United  States,  would  you  have  gone  out  there? — 
A.  Well,  I  don't  know  whether  I  would  or  not.  If  I  had  thought  it 
was  necessary  I  would  have  gone,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  think  it  waa  necessary  ?^-A.  Well,  I  don't  think  it 
was  necessary  in  my  case,  because  I  knew  there  were  a  great  many 
other  men  that  would  have  been  willing  to  go  in  my  place. 

Q.  But  under  the  circumstances  you  were  perfectly  willing  to  go? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Sort  of  a  little  adventure  and  knowing  if  you  got  caught  you 
would  only  get  a  little  punishment? — ^A.  No;  I  didn't  know  that,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  an  idea  that  you  would  not  be  dismissed?— A.  I  didn't 
have  an  idea  that  I  would  not  be  if  I  was  caught,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  think  you  would  be,  if  you  were  caught? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  did.  I  aon't  know  that  I  thought  about  it  at  that  time,  but  it  would 
have  been  my  idea  if  I  had  thought  about  it. 

Q.  Well,  now,  let  us  see  if  you  had  thought  so.  You  think  now 
that  you  would  be,  don't  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  you  go  out  now? — A.  I  don't  think  there  trould  be  any 
fight  take  place  now. 

Q.  I  am  talking  about  yourself;  would  you  go  out  now  to  second 
somebody  in  a  fight? — A.  I  do  not  think  I  could  decide  that  now;  I 
would  have  to  think  about  it  some  time. 

Q.  But  a  year  ago  you  would  not  have  stopped  to  think  at  all,  would 
you? — A.  m,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  would  have  known  that  you  would  get  dismissed  you 
would  have  thought,  wouldn't  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  put  through  these  sweating  processes? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Ever  see  anybody  else  put  through? — A.  I  think  I  remember 
one  time,  in  my  fourth  class  camp,  I  saw  some  men  standing  up  in  the 
tent  with  rain  coats  on. 

Q.  How  many  cases  would  you  say?  I  won't  bind  you  down  to  mathe- 
matical accuracy,  but  how  many  cases  of  that  do  you  think  happened 
in  your  fourth  class  camp? — A.  Well,  I  hardly  know  how  to  estmiate 
it,  sir;  I  suppose  probably 

Q.  Were  there  one  hundred? — A.  No;  I  don't  think  there  would  be 
that  many. 

Q.  Were  there  fifty? — A.  No;  I  don't  think  there  were  that  many. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  not? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  know  how  many  members  of  your  class  were  put 
through  it? — A.  No;  I  don't  know  how  many  were. 

Q.  lou  think  twenty  of  them  were? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  proba- 
bly there  were. 

Q.  Probably  twenty? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  More  than  that? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  probably  more  that  that. 

Q.  Fifty?— A.  Probably. 

Q.  You  think  jjrobably  fifty? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  in  your  third  class  camp? — A.  Well,  I  don't  remem- 
ber any  at  all  in  there,  sir;  I  suppose  there  were,  but  I  dont 
remember  any. 

Q.  How  many  in  your  first  class  camp? — ^A.  I  don't  think  there 
were  any  at  all,  sir;  1  never  heard  of  any;  I  think  that  would  have 
been  stopped  if  there  had  been. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  case  of  exercising  last  sununer?-^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  None  at  all? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Wangeb: 

Q.  You  think  there  is  no  danger  of  any  fight  coming  off  now,  do 
you? — A.  No,  I  don't  think  there  is. 

Q.  But  suppose  at  the  next  hop  some  fourth  class  man  should  have 
the  presumption  to  violate  the  sacred  traditions  of  this  institution  and 
appear  at  that  hop,  in  .what  way  would  the  dignity  of  the  corps  be 
maintained? — A.   Well,  I  can't  say  how  it  woula  be,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  possible  to  maintain  it  without  resorting  to  the 
code  duello? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  some  way  could  be  found,  sir. 

Q.  And  a  way  that  would  not  shock  the  public  sense?— A.  1  don't 
know  about  that,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  then,  you  think  that  some  other  method  might  be  devised 
which  would  be  about  on  a  par  with  a  fist  duel — is  that  it? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  probably  so. 

Q.  So  that  while  the  form  would  be  changed  the  substance  would 
be  continued? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  might  be. 

Q.  When  you  did  go  out  to  fight  you  felt  absolutely  convinced  that 
you  would  not  be  detected,  didn't  you?— A.  No,  sir;  not  absolutely; . 
I  knew  there  was  some  chance,  but  I  felt  there  was  very  little  chance. 

Q.  Well,  you  felt  morally  certain — ^you  felt,  as  a  sentinel,  you  could 
protect  yourself  and  the  other  fellow&--didn't  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Blowing  off  his  foam,  was  for  Booz  to  turn  his  head  and  expel 
his  breath,  was  it,  over  his  shoulder? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  which  direction — right  or  left? — ^A.  I  think  both  directions; 
first  one  and  then  the  other. 

Q.  And  if  he  did  not  do  it  in  both  directions  he  was  not  properly 
performing  the  exercise? — A.  1  don't  know  about  chat;  but  I  Know  he 
usually  did  it  in  both  directions;  I  don't  know  whether  he  had  to. 

Q.  1  ou  don't  know  whether  it  was  voluntary  or  required? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Was  he  made  to  blow  any  foam  after  the  return  to  barracks? — 
A.  I  don't  think  he  was,  though,  on  account  of  the  sentiment  of  the 
corps,  though. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  of  his  writing  anv  policies  of  insurance? — A. 
No,  sin  I  don't  remember  anything  like  that. 

Q.  You  do  not  recall  that  there  was  any  demand  made  on  him  to 
insure  upper  class  men  by  reason  of  his  former  connection  with  the 
insurance  business? — A.  No;  I  don't  remember  that,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  the  other  messmates  at  table? — A.  Mr.  Davis,  E.  G., 
1900,  Mr.  Fenner,  Mr.  Sunderland,  and  I  think  Mr.  Rockwell  and 
Mr.  Lawson,  of  that  class,  were  also  there,  but  I  am  not  certain;  Mr. 
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Smith,  W.  H.,  was  there,  and  Mr.  Bryant,  both  of  the  class  of  1901, 
and  I  think  Mr.  Crissy,  of  1902,  was  there,  and  Mr.  West,  G.  W., 
now  in  the  present  fourth  class. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Deen? — ^A.  No,  sir;  he  was  not  at  that 
table. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  had  been  Booz's  table  mates  prior  to  August 
28th? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know,  only  what  1  have  heard  in  this  inves- 
tigation; what  has  been  brought  out. 

Q.  What  have  you  heardl — A.  I  have  heard  that  he  sat  at  Mr. 
Carter's  table,  and  Mr.  Deen  was  one  of  the  other  cadets  there,  and 
tiiat  is  all  I  have  heard  about  that 

Q.  You  don't  rejnember  any  other  cadet  present  besides  Deen  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  frequently  was  tabasco  sauce  administered  at  your  table 
after  August  28,  1898? — A.  I  never  saw  it  administered  at  all. 

Q.  Well,  taken  by  others? — A.  1  never  saw  it  done  at  all;  I  don't 
think  it  was  ever  done  there,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  took  it,  did  you  do  it  voluntarily  or  by  order? — A.  I 
did  it  voluntarily,  because  I  liked  it^  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  take  it  raw  or  diluted? — ^A.  I  usually  laid  it  on  articles 
of  food.  sir. 

Q.  How  much  would  you  take  at  a  meal? — A.  Take  tenor  fifteen 
drops  during  the  meal,  sir. 

Q.  On  wlmt? — A.  Usually  laid  it  on  meats,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  the  conmian(Iant  of  your  table? — A.  Cadet  Davis,  E.G., 
sir. 

Q.  And  who  was  gunner? — ^A.  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Crissy. 

(J.  Did  Booz  have  any  official  position? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  he 
was  water  corporal. 

Q.  How  did  he  discharge  the  duties  of  that  place? — A.  I  don't 
remember  about  that;  I  only  remember  the  place  he  sat  at  the  table — 
at  the  corner  where  the  water  corporal  sits;  that  is  all  I  remember. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  his  health  was? — ^A.  I  remember  that 
there  did  not  seem  to  be  anything  the  matter  with  him — nothing 
noticeable. 

Q.  You  have  seen  him  braced,  haven't  you? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose 
I  have. 

Q.  Well,  how  did  that  seem  to  affect  him? — A.  I  don't  remember 
any  instance  of  it  at  all,  sir. 

Q.  I  notice  that  Cadet  Prentice  testified  before  the  military  court  of 
inauiry  that  he  appeared  not  to  be  able  to  stand  bracing  like  other 
caaets.  That  did  not  come  to  your  notice? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not 
notice  it. 

By  Mr.  Smith: 

Q.  Now  you  have  told  us  that  you  took  tabasco  sauce  on  your  meat, 
and  the  like,  did  you  ever  take  it  simply  in  the  state  of  its  coming 
from  the  bottle  without  putting  it  in  anything? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never 
took  it  that  way. 

<^.  I  have  here  a  list  of  encounters  testified  to  by  some  of  the  cadets. 
I  wish  you  would  examine  it  and  tell  me  what  other  fights  have  taken 

Elace  during  these  several  years  that  you  either  know  of  personally  or 
ave  heard  of,  and  that  we  have  not  yet  got  upon  that  list. — A.  I 
remember  of  hearing  of  one  that  occurred  last  year  between  Mr. 
Phillips  and  Mr.  Smith;  M.,  1  think,  was  his  initial. 
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Q.  Phillips  and  Smith.  Now,  what  time  last  year? — A.  I  think  it 
was  in  September. 

Q.  That  is,  you  mean  September,  1900,  do  you? — ^A.  No,  sir:  Sep- 
tember, 1899;  it  was  not  last  September,  it  was  the  year  before  tnat. 

Q.  You  understand,  do  you,  that  the  academic  year  here  closes  on 
the  30th  of  June? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  new  academic  year  commences  on  the  Ist  of  July? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  this  fight  was  in  the  year  1899-1900,  as  you  understand 
it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  Phillips — a  third  class  man? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Smith  at  that  time  was  a  fourth  class  man  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  what  other  fights  do  you  recall  that  are  not  on  this  list? — 
A.  I  think  there  were  more  than  these  in  our  fourth  class  year,  but  I 
do  not  remember  who  they  were,  sir. 

Q.  I  would  be  very  glad  if  you  would  reflect  on  that  a  moment  and 
try  to  think  of  some  more.  Of  course  we  will  be  unable  to  get  any  of 
the  encounters  of  that  year  except  from  first  class  men. — A.  I  don't 
think  I  can  recall  any  more. 

Q.  Where  was  this  Phillips-Smith  fight  fought? — ^A.  I  don't  know 
where  it  was  fought. 

Q.  It  was  after  you  left  camp? — ^A.  Yes;  it  was  while  we  were  in 
barracks;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  can't  recall  any  other  fights  now  that  are  not  on  the 
list? — ^A.  les,  sir;  I  can  recall  one  tfiit  was  some  time  this  fall, 
between  Mr.  Smith,  F.  H.,  and  Mr.  Pegram;  Smith,  F.  H.,  of  the 
third  class,  and  Mr.  Pegram  of  the  second  class. 

Q.  Was  this  the  same  Smith  that  was  a  fourth  class  man  at  the  other 
fight? — A..  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  this  fij^ht? — ^A.  It  was  fought  in  barracks. 

Q.  It  was  fought  during  the  academic  year  1900-1901  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  think  of  any  more? — A.  No,  sir;  I  can  not  think  of  any. 

Q.  They  were  both  fights  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  usual 
methods  at  Westpoint,  so  far  as  you  know? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  so  far  as  I 
know  they  were. 

By  Mr.  Drioos: 

Q.  Have  you  seen  anyone  have  convulsions  here  from  exercising? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  of  anyone? — ^A.  I  have  heard  through  the  inves- 
tigation of  Cadet  Mac  Arthur;  that  is  the  only  one  I  have  neard  of. 

Q.  You  have  never  heard  of  anyone  before  that? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  anyone  to  faint  from  hazing? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  anyone  to  have  muscular  tremblings? — A. 
No,  sir;  I  never  did. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  hazing  in  the  hospital? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  have  heard  of  it,  sir. 

Q.  What,  funny  formations  or  physical  exercise? — A.  Funny 
formations. 

Q.  That  is  all?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  fighting  committee  of  your  class? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  class  are  you  a  member  of? — A.  First  class. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  a  member  of  the  fighting  committee? — 
A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Have  you  ever  fought  any  fights? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  given  anybody  any  tabasco  sauce '^ — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  made  anyone  go  through  physk^  exercise? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  to  them? — A.  Well,  I  have  made  th^n  hold 
out  Indian  clubs,  and  I  have  made  them  do  eagles,  and  I  think  I  have 
made  them  do  wooden  willies,  too;  they  are  amut  the  only  tiiree  forms 
of  exercise  that  I  have  used. 

Q.  Thoseare  the  only  three  forms? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  eive  them  to  any  one  man  at  any  one  time,  all  those 
three  forms? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman. 

Q.  You  know  nothing  about  the  MacAjiiiur  hazing  excei>t  what  you 
have  heard? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  was  on  furlough  at  the  time,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Cadet  Breth  when  he  was  here? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  anytiiing  about  the  hazings  that  he  was  subjected 
to? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  a  member  of  your  class? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  hazing  that  summer,  wasn't  there? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  More  that  smnmer  than  the  next? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  how  much  was  there  in  1899?  As  much  as  there  was  in 
1898?— A.  Well,  I  was  not  here;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  How  was  it  last  year? — ^A.  Well,  there  was  no  exercising  at  all, 
last  year,  sir. 

Q.  Some  hazing  outside  of  exercising? — A.  According  to  the  defini- 
tion of  hazing  as  given  by  the  military  t^rd,  there  was  hazing  done,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  was  its  character? — A.  Well,  it  was  all  funny  forma- 
tions and  things  of  that  kind,  sir. 

Q.  But  no  exercising? — A.  No  exercising. 

Q.  When  you  were  in  camp  in  1898  you  observed  some  of  the  haz- 
ing that  Cadet  Booz  was  subjected  to? — A.  Yes,  sir;  not  in  exercising. 

Q.  They  were  the  other  humiliating  things? — A.  I  don't  know 
whether  you  would  call  them  humiliating  or  not. 

Q.  Well,  hazing? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  anyone  refer  to  him  disrespectfully  on  account 
of  his  religion?— A.  No. sir. 

Q.  Or  on  account  of  nis  inclination  to  read  his  Bible? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  You  never  heard  him  called  ^'Bibles?" — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  a  subscription  being  taken  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  one? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  heard  him  made  fan  of  because  he  was  given  a  farewell 
reception  in  the  church  of  his  town  before  leaving? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  Cadet  Albert  or  Cadet  Hutzler  reproached  on 
account  of  their  religion? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Ever  hear  either  of  them  disrespectfully  referred  to  for  being  a 
Jew? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  I  have. 

Q.  Nothing  of  that  kind  ever  came  under  your  observation  ?— A.  I 
have  heard  him  spoken  of  as  being  a  Jew,  but  I  don't  think  he  has 
ever  been  spoken  of  disrespectfully  on  that  account. 

Q.  You  know  of  some  cases  where  Jews  who  were  cadets  were 
always  well  treated? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  ? — A.  I  know  of  Cadet  Frankenberger,  Cadet  Samuel- 
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son  of  the  third  class,  and  they  are  the  only  upper  class  men  who  are 
Jews  that  I  know  of,  and  I  never  heard  of  any  of  the  fourth  class  men 
being  tareated  any  differently  on  account  of  their  race. 

Q.  Their  treatment  is  just  thesame  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  so  far  as  I  know; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  testified  before  the  military  board,  did  you  not? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Becalling  jour  testimony  then  and  your  testimony  that  you  have 

EVen  to-nigh^  is  there  anything  you  care  to  add  to  that  or  to  what  you 
ve  testifieid  to  now  before  leaving  the  stand? — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Nothing  you  care  to  say  to  this  committee  under  oath? — A.  No, 
sir. 

By  Mr.  Wanger: 

Q.  Do  jrou  know  of  any  cadet  being  exercised  almost  to  the  point 
of  exhaustion? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  cadet  being  exercised  until  he  was  greatly 
fatigued? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who? — A.  I  was  myself,  sir. 

Q.  By  whom? — A.  I  was  by  Mr.  Pope,  1900,  was  one  man. 

Q.   Who  else? — A.  I  4on't  recall  the  name  of  anybody  else. 

(X  Do  you  know  of  any  other  cadet  who  was  similarly  exercised? — 
A.  X  es,  sir;  I  know  I  have  seen  a  great  many  that  were,  I  don't 
remember  who  the^'  were  now. 

Q.  Was  this  done  before  or  after  it  was  necessary  to  go  to  drill? — 
A.  It  was  done  afterwards,  I  think,  in  almost  every  case. 

Q.  You  are  not  sure  whether  there  were  any  cases  before  drill  or 
not? — ^A.  No,  sir;  1  could  not  be  sure  of  that. 

Q.  But  you  think,  as  a  rule,  it  was  done  afterwards? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

WALTEB  H.  SMITH,  8W0EN. 

By  Mr.  Smith: 

Q.  Where  do  you  come  from  to  the  Academy  ? — A.  Georgia. 

Q.  What  town? — A.  Thomasville. 

Q.  Has  it  been  your  observation  in  the  Academy  that  boys  ooming 
here  from  the  smaller  towns  and  the  country  were  more  apt  to  be  con* 
ceited  than  those  who  came  from  the  larger  cities? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Haven't  you  observed  that? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  never  observed  that 

Q.  And  that  they  need  more  hazine  in  order  to  bring  them  to  a 
proper  appreciation  of  their  smallnessT— A.  No,  sir;  I  never  observed 
that,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  come  to  the  Academy? — A.  In  1897,  sir. 

Q.  You  came  here  at  the  same  time  that  Cadet  Breth  came  here,  did 
you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  you  state  all  that  you  know  about  bis  being 
hazed  in  any  form  while  a  cadet  at  this  Academy. — ^A.  I  never  remem- 
ber having  seen  him  hazed;  I  did  not  live  very  far  from  him,  and  I 
remember  talking  to  him  on  several  occasions  while  he  was  in  camp, 
and  be  always  spoke  to  me  as  though  he  was  very  well  satisfied.  I 
remember  walking  with  him  one  Saturday  afternoon,  and  he  did  not 
speak  of  anything  about  any  illtreatment.  He  was  a  man  that  got  a 
good  mftqy  demerits  on  account  of  being  late  and  absent  at  a  good 
many  f  orn^^ions,  and  that  used  to  get  him  into  a  good  deal  of  trouble, 
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and  he  seemed  to  be  very  nervous,  and  I  don't  remember  of  having 
seen  him  hazed  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Cadet  Booz  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  knew  him  as  a  fourth 
class  man. 

Q.  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  knowing  him  as  a  fourth  class 
man.  Do  you  mean  you  did  not  recognize  fourth  class  men  as  social 
equals  after  you  became  a  third  class  man? — A.  There  is  a  distinction 
between  a  fourth  class  man  and  a  third  cla^  man. 

Q.  I  don't  see  why  cadets  when  we  ask  them  if  they  knew  Mr.  Booz 
or  not,  they  sav  they  knew  him  as  a  fourth  class  man.  Is  knowing  a 
man  as  a  fourth  class  man  different  than  knowing  him  generally? — A. 
I  was  not  a  personal  acquaintance  of  his. 

Q.  Is  knowing  a  fourth  class  man  different  from  knowing  him 
generally? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  distinction? — A.  Well,  he  is  not  exactly  on  an  equal- 
ity Mrith  the  cadets  in  the  higher  classes  in  the  Academy. 

Q.  Socially? — A.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  social  difference. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  difference  is  it,  if  it  is  not  a  social  difference? — 
A.  Well  it  is  a^  difference  that  is  more  easily  understood  than  explained. 

Q.  Easily  understood  by  cadets;  but  not  by  people  outside,  unless  it 
is  explained. — A.  Well,  it  is. 

Q.  A  sort  of  caste,  isn't  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  not  the  same  differ- 
ence between  a  cadet  and  an  officer,  but  something  on  the  same  line. 

Q.  These  upper  classes  constitute  one  caste  and  the  fourth  class  con- 
stitutes another  caste,  but  down  below  them  in  the  scale? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  that  is  the  way  of  it;  not  socially,  but  otherwise. 

Q.  You  don't  associate  with  a  man  in  this  lower  caste? — A.  Well,  if 
1  knew  him,  I  would;  personally,  I  would. 

Q.  .You  would  not  acquire  such  ac<juaintance  with  him  in  this  Acad- 
emy, would  you,  so  as  to  associate  with  him  as  a  fourth  class  man? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  knew  him  personally  before  he  came  here  you  would  asso- 
ciate with  him? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  the  fact  that  he  got  in  here  a  year  later  than  you  did 
would  not  result  in  your  cutting  him? — A.  No,  sir;  not  at  all. 

Q.  We  understand,  I  think,  what  you  mean  by  knowing  Cadet  Booz 
as  a  fourth  class  man.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  sat  at  the  same  table 
with  him,  didn't  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where? — A.  In  the  mess  hall. 

Q.  Wliile  you  were  at  camp  or  in  barracks? — ^A.  After  we  came  to 
barracks. 

Q.  It  is  spoken  of  here,  sitting  at  the  same  table  while  at  camp  and 
sitting  at  the  same  table  while  in  barracks,  although  I  understand  that 
the  mess  hall  is  the  same  place? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  generally  change 
the  tables  after  the  second  class  come  back  from  leave. 

Q.  But  you  are  at  the  same  mess  hall,  both  in  camp  and  in  bar- 
racks?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  that  table,  while  you  were  in  barracks,  did  you  ever  know  of 
a  fourth  class  man  taking  tabasco  sauce,  or  tropical  sauce,  or  hell 
sauce,  or  whatever  you  wanted  to  call  it,  that  time? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I 
don't  ever  remember  having  seen  it  given  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  take  any  of  it  yourself? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  take  it? — A.  I  took  it  when  I  was  a 
fourth  class  man,  not  more  than  two  or  three  drops  at  a  time. 
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Q.  How  did  you  come  to  take  it? — A.  I  suppose  I  did  something 
that  the  upper  class  man  at  the  table  did  not  approve  of,  probably. 

Q.  And  you  were  invited  to  take  it,  were  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  accepted  the  invitation? — A.   xes,  sir. 

Q.  More  than  once? — A.  I  suppose  so.  I  don't  remember  any 
special  occasion;  but  I  probablj^  dia. 

Q.  Your  impression  is  that  it  was  more  than  once,  anyhow? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  think  probably  it  was. 

Q.  What  is  your  impression  as  to  whether  it  was  somewhat  fre- 
quent?— A.  No,  I  don't  remember  that  it  was;  I  don't  remember  any 
special  instance  of  having  taken  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  largest  dose  you  ever  took? — ^A.  I  don't  remember 
ever  having  seen  more  than  three  or  four  drops  given  at  a  time. 

Q.  You  never  saw  Baender  then,  did  you? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  lived 
right  across  from  him  in  camp. 

Q.  Ever  see  him  administer  this  tabasco  sauce? — A.  I  don't  remem- 
ber having  seen  it;  no. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  De  Armond  administer  any  tabasco  sauce? — 
A.  No;  I  don't  remember  ever  having  seen  him. 

Q.  You  think  the  largest  dose  you  ever  took  was  three  or  four 
drops? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  only  a  few  times? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  this  camp  in  the  summer  of  1898,  did  you  know  of  anybodj 
being  politely  invited  to  take  tabasco  sauce  in  camp? — A.  This  last 
camp? 

Q.  The  camp  of  1898,  I  say;  and  now,  by  tabasco  sauce,  I  mean 
tabasco  sauce,  or  tropical  sauce,  or  hell  sauce,  as  I  understand  the  cadets 
called  it? — A.  In  camp,  I  remember,  yes;  a  few  instances  in  which  it 
waa  given  at  the  table  1  sat  at. 

Q.  Did  you  take  it  over  there  anv,  when  you  were  in  camp  in  1897  ? — 
A.  I  don't  remember;  I  suppose  i  did. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Booz  took  it  in  1898  or  not? — A.  No;  I 
did  not  sit  at  the  table  then. 

Q.  1  am  talking  about  in  camp? — A.  No;  I  did  not  know  of  his  tak- 
ing it  until  I  saw  it  in  the  papers. 

Q.  You  did  know  of  some  taking  it  in  camp? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  the  boys  get  this  sauce  to  administer  in  camp? — ^A. 
It  was  on  the  table  in  the  mess  hall. 

Q.  Thev  took  it  away  from  there,  did  they  ? — A.  I  did  not  see  any 
outside  of  the  mess  hall,  away  from  the  table. 

Q.  You  misunderstood  me. — ^A.  I  thought  you  meant  at  the  mess 
hall,  during  camp. 

Q.  You  did  see  it  taken  in  the  mess  hall  in  1898? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
never  saw  it  taken  in  camp. 

Q.  Anytime? — A.  No;  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  a  bottle  of  it  outside 
of  the  mess  hall. 

Q.  How  manv  people  do  you  think  you  saw  have  it,  in  all,  from  the 
time  you  came  here  to  this  time,  at  the  request  of  upper  class  men? — 
A.  I  wouldn't  even  like  to  make  a  guess  at  it,  because  it  never  made 
much  impression  on  me. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  kindly  tell  us,  if  you  don't  want  to  guess  at 
the  number,  whether  it  was  only  a  few  or  a  considerable  number — 

five  us  some  little  guide,  some  little  idea,  in  all  the  years  that  you 
ave  been  here? — A.  I  don't  think  I  can  make  a  close  guess;  I  liave 
not  got  the  slightest  idea. 
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Q.  Give  us  your  best  judgment  as  to  whether  it  has  been  quite 
numerous  at  times? — A.  No,  I  would  not  think  it  h&s;  I  don't  think  it 
has  been  very  numerous. 

Q.  Would  you  sav  half  a  dozen  times  would  cover  all  you  ever  saw 
it  taken? — A.  Oh,  1  guess  I  have  seen  more  than  that. 

Q.  I  want  just  to  get  as  near  as  you  can  come  to  it;  I  am  not  seeking 
to  bind  you  down  to  any  accurate  number. — A.  I  don't  believe  I  have 
seen  more  than  half  a  dozen  different  men  take  it. 

Q.  But  you  saw  the  same  man  take  it  more  than  once? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
because  I  sat  at  the  same  table  with  him. 

Q.  Was  it  because  he  acq^uired  a  great  taste  for  it? — ^A.  Because  I 
sat  at  the  same  table  with  him. 

Q.  How  did  he  come  to  take  it  these  subsequent  times?  Because  he 
had  acquired  a  taste  for  it? — A.  Because  he  was  requested  to  take  it 
again. 

Q.  What  was  the  object  in  requesting  him  to  take  this  sauce? — 
A.  It  was  when  he  did  something  that  the  upper  class  men  did  not 
approve  of;  it  was  a  form  of  punishment. 

Q.  Your  experience  with  punishment,  at  least  temporarily,  is  auite 
aeverej  isn't  it? — ^A.  1  did  not  find  it  specially  disagreeable;  I  nave 
taken  it  since  then;  I  never  enjoyed  it  much. 

Q.  Just  as  it  is,  or  without  being  on  meat,  or  anything? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  do  that? — ^A.  1  did  it  just  out  of  curiosity 
more  than  anything  else.  I  don't  know  that  I  enjoyed  it,  but  it  was 
not  so  disagreeable. 

Q.  When  did  you  do  that? — ^A.  I  tasted  it  in  the  last  three  or  four 
months. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  take  at  that  taste? — ^A.  .Three  or  four  drops, 
about  the  ordinary  dose. 

•  Q.  Don't  you  think  the  sense  of  its  burning  has  died  out  in  the  lapse 
of  time? — ^A.  1  think  I  can  ima^ne  how  it  t^ted. 

Q.  It  is  pretty  strong? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  get  the  taste  out  of  your  mouth  for  hours  if  you 
took  that  much,  did  you? — ^A.  I  think  I  got  it  out  in  half  an  hour,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  your  experience,  that  the  taste  would  be  gone  in  half  an 
hour  and  the  sensation  produced  would  be  gone? — ^A.  Ithinkit  would; 
I  never  think  of  it  very  much,  but  I  think  it  would. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  Booz  hazed  in  any  other  way  excejjt  by  tabasco 
sauce? — ^A.  Why,  the  only  thing  I  can  remember  ever  having  seen  him 
do — ^I  have  seen  men  tell  nim  to  blow  the  foam  off  of  himself;  that  is 
about  the  only  thing. 

Q.  Was  there  any  signification  to  that  ? — ^A.  It  was  merely  on  account 
of  his  name. 

Q.  That  was  because  of  his  name? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  That  he  was  told  to  blow  the  foam  off  oi  himself? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  that  reason  I  assume  this  hazing  device  was  not  used  upon 
others  than  Booz;  he  had  a  monopoly  of  this  pastime? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
it  was  just  merely  on  account  of  his  name,  not  on  account  of  anything 
else  about  him. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  his  being  hazed  any  other  way? — A.  No, 
1  don't  remember  him  being  hazed;  Idon't  remember  much  about  him 
outside  of  the  mess  hall. 

Q.  When  you  got  to  sitting  at  the  same  table  with  him  this  fight 
was  over  with  i — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Aud  had  been  for,  approximately,  a  month? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
guess  so. 

O.  What  did  you  say  was  the  treatment  of  Booz  by  his  associates 
in  the  Academy,  as  far  as  you  observed  it,  arisinff  out  of  that  fight?  I 
am  not  asking  for  their  thoughts;  I  am  asking  K>r  their  treatment  of 
him. — A.  Well,  the  only  thin^  I  know  is  what  I  have  heard  them  say. 
1  never  noticed  their  actions  m  connection  with  Mr.  Booz  because  I 
don't  remember  much  about  it;  I  have  heard  the  men  express  them- 
selves after  the  ^ht  a  good  deal  about  how  he  carried  hunself ,  that 
he  never  displayed  much  courage. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  anything  about  how  he  was  treated? — A. 
My  impression  is  that  he  was  rather  let  alone,  though. 

Q.  !&ther  frozen,  was  he;  chilled? — A.  Well,  he  was  let  alone;  pos- 
sibly you  might  say  that. 

Q.  WeU,  your  experience  in  the  Academy  is  that  a  man  let  abso- 
lutely alone  is  usually  chilled  by  the  action,  isn't  he? — A.  I  should 
think  he  would  be;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  always  ultimately  gets  out  of  the  Academy, 
does  he  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  generally. 

Q.  You  never  knew  a  man  that  had  the  courage  to  stay  in  the  Acad- 
emy through  the  entire  course  after  he  had  been  cut  by  the  corps,  did 
you? — A.  JJo,  sir. 

Q.  Life  had  become  unbearable  longer  to  him? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
never  knew  a  man  cut  by  the  corps,  thougjh. 

Q.  I  don't  mean  officiaUy  by  tne  adoption  of  a  resolution,  but  by 
tiie  conunon  action  of  cadets. — A.  Yes,  sir;  if  he  is  cut,  he  generally 
leaves. 

Q.  Hutzler  was  one  of  these? — ^A.  No.  sir;  I  don't  think  he  was, 
because  I  think  he  was  a  man  that  was  iiked  fairly  well;  on  his  own 
ckdm,  he  left  on  account  of  his  deficiency  in  discipline,  he  had  so  many 
demerits. 

Q.  Yes;  I  am  aware  he  had  a  great  many  demerits  charged  to  him; 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  you  don't  mean  that  Hutzler  was  very  unpop- 
ular with  the  upper  classes,  do  you? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  unpopular. 
1  don't  think  there  was  anything  a^inst  him  except  he  was  worthless, 
that  is  all.  I  wouldn't  say  anything  like  cowardice  or  anything  like 
that  laid  to  his  door,  anything  dishonorable  or  anything  like  that,  only 
he  was  kind  of  worthless  and  no  account. 

Q.  Whyj  he  had  a  fight  here  with  Perkins? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  did  not  show  any  cowardice  in  that?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  he  was  not  liked  though,  don't  you? — A.  I  know  h© 
was  not — well,  I  don't  know  that  you  c<Hild  say  it  was  exactly  a  dislike; 
it  was  not  like  it  would  be  in  the  ease  of  some  men  that  have  been  in 
the  corps;  he  was  not  disapproved  of  on  account  of  anything  specially 
that  he  did,  only  on  account  of  his  general  worthlessness. 

Q.  What  class  was  he  in? — ^A.  He  was  in  the  fourth  class  when  he 
was  discharged* 

Q.  What  class  are  you  in? — A.  First  class. 

Q.  He  was  in  the  class  that  came  in  the  same  time  that  Booz  did, 
wasn't  he? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  was  another  Hebrew  in  that  class,  Mr.  Albert? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  be  waa  very  unpopular? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  there  were  two  other 
Hebrews. 
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Q.  In  that  same  class? — A.  Yes,  sir;  one  is  in  the  corps  now. 

Q.  Who? — A.  Mr.  Frankenberger. 

Q.  And  who  else  besides  Albert  and  Hutzler  ? — ^A.  I  think  those  are 
the  only  three  Hebrews  in  the  class. 

Q.  JIow,  by  some  means  or  other,  two  out  of  the  three  Hebrews  of 
that  year  went  out  of  the  Academy. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Or  66  per  cent  of  all  the  Hebrews,  while  of  the  rest  of  the  class 
there  was  a  much  smaller  per  cent;  that  is  true,  isn't  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  this  larger  per  cent  of  the  Hebrews  going 
out  was  in  any  way  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  Hebrews? — A.  I 
ani  sure  it  was  not;  I  am  sure  their  being  Hebrews  did  not  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  it;  I  know  of  Hebrews  in  the  corps  that  are  as  much 
respected  and  liked  as  any  other  man  in  the  corps. 

Q.  They  called  Albert  **a  damned  Jew"  ana  a  "Cheny"  while  he 
was  here,  didn't  they? — A.  No;  I  am  almost  positive  no  cadet  ever 
used  anv  such  language. 

Q.  There  is  evidence  here  that  they  did;  but  if  that  evidence  is 
true,  you  don't  know  anything  about  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  experience  in  the  Academy,  taken  generallv, 
as  to  the  source  from  which  a  man  gets  the  most  demerits — from  the 
reports  of  cadet  officers  or  the  reports  of  tactical  officers? — A.  The 
reports  of  tactical  officers. 

Q.  That  is  the  almost  invariable  rule  in  the  Academy,  that  there  are 
more  demerits  charged  to  the  men  on  the  reports  from  tactical  officers 
than  the  reports  of  cadet  officers? — A.  1  don't  know,  sir;  I  think,  on 
the  whole,  it  is  about  e(^ually  divided;  the  officers  of  the  day  and  the 
file  closer;  I  think  it  is  just  about  equally  divided;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  appears  here  that  this  man  Hutzler  had  three  times  nearly  as 
many  demerits  reported  by  cadet  officers  as  he  had  by  the  tactical  offi- 
cers. Would  that  indicate  to  your  mind  that  perhaps  the  cadets  did 
not  like  him? — A.  WeU,  on  the  face  of  the  thing,  it  looks  tiat  way; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  about  the  only  man  you  ever  heard  of  that  had  nearly  three 
times  as  many  demerits  reported  by  cadets  as  he  had  by  the  tactical 
officers,  isn't  he? — ^A.  I  don't  know,  but  there  may  have  been  other 
men. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  any  other  men  being  in  that  fix,  did  you? — 
A.  No,  sir;  but  I  never  heard  of  him  being  in  that  fix,  so  there  might 
have  been  others. 

Q.  But  your  own  experience  is  that  owing  to  the  division  of  duties 
as  to  these  reports,  that  the  tactical  officers'  demerits  and  the  cadet 
officers'  dements,  run  about  equal? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  there  are  other 
persons  that  have  been  charged  with  demerits  tne  same  as  he  is,  and 
so  I  don't  think  that  any  one  would  take  that  for  granted,  just  because 
of  getting  demerits. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  about  this  proposition:  The  average  cadet 
officer  is  inclined  to  ignore  slight  and  trifling  violations  of  the  regula- 
tions in  making  his  reports,  isn't  he,  if  he  believes  them  to  be  unin- 
tentional, so  that  they  are  not  too  often  repeated? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  does  that,  however,  at  some  peril  to  himself,  does  he  not? — 
A.  Yes.  sir;  he  does. 

Q.  Tnat  is,  if  he  is  caught  not  reporting  demerits  when  he  should 
report  them,  it  is  an  unfortunate  experience  for  him,  isn't  it? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  What  is  your  judgment  as  to  whether  or  not  if  the  corps  was 
hostile  to  a  man,  a  cadet  officer  would  be  inclined  to  rigorously  report 
all  demerits  that  were  proper  a^inst  him,  and  take  no  personal  chances 
for  that  kind  of  a  man ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  they  might. 

Q.  And  thus,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  give  this  kind  of  a  man  a  little  the 
worst  of  it  in  the  demerits  as  compart  with  the  other  cadets  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  think  that  would  be  possible,  do  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  think  anjrone  would  set  out  to  do  that,  do  you,  or  do 
you? — A.  No;  I  don't  think  that  it  is  proof  of  the  men  that  it  is  not 
done. 

Q.  You  had  a  fight  yourself,  didn't  you? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  men  of  your  name  are  there  in  this  Academy  at 
present? — A.  There  are  half  a  dozen,  about;  1  don't  know -exactly . 

Q.  You  will  pardon  me  for  making  the  mistake,  then;  I  thought 
there  were  only  two  or  three. — A.  Thei-e  are  more  than  that. 

S.  I  would  like  to  have  you  examine  this  list  that  I  have  laid  on  the 
e  in  front  of  you,  which  is  a  list  of  fiffhts  that  have  been  testified 
to  by  various  witnesses,  being  the  fights  that  they  personally  remem- 
ber. Examine  it  and  tell  me  of  any  other  fights  during  the  period 
covered  by  that  list  that  you  remember  that  are  not  yet  on  the  list,  and 
I  ask  your  special  attention  to  the  first  year. — A.  No,  sir;  this  covers 
all  I  can  remember. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  a  second  or  in  any  way  a  participant  in  a  fight? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr..  Driggs: 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  anyone  hazed  until  they  fainted? — A.  No, 
sir;  I  don't  think  I  have;  I  am  sure  I  have  not. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  of  anyone  that  has  been  hazed  until  they  fainted, 
prior  to  this  investigation  ? — A.  I  believe  Cadet  MacArthur  is  the  only 
case  I  remember;  I  remember  reading  about  that  in  the  papers. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  hazed  him,  or  did  you  ever  hear  who  hazed 
him? — A.  I  don't  remember  who  it  was  now;  no,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  no  recollection  who  it  was? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  of  ever  having  heard  anyone  say  who  it  was? — 
A.  No;  I  don't  know  that  1  ever  did  hear  who  it  was. 

Q.  I  will  read  oflf  some  names  here,  and  after  1  have  read  them,  if 
you  have  heard  of  any  of  them  fainting  or  having  convulsions,  or  any- 
thing like  that,  or  if  you  know  of  any  other  instances,  I  wish  you 
would  please  tell  me,  either  that  they  did  faint  or  had  convulsions,  or 
else  that  you  knew  that  they  were  severely  injured:  Mr.  Carpenter, 
Mr.  Shendan.  Mr.  Brinton,  Mr.  Famsworth,  Mr.  O.  N.  Tyler,  Mr. 
Douffherty,  Mr.  Vernon,  Mr.  Alvord,  Mr.  Araerine,  and  Mr.  Clark. — 
A.  I  don't  remember  any  of  them,  only  since  the  investi^tion  began. 

Q.  Ebccept  what  you  have  read  in  the  paper  since  the  investigation 
began?— A.  That  is  all. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  You  have  been,  in  all  the  camps  since  1898? — A.  No,  sir;  1  was 
not  in  the  camp  of  1899. 
Q.  Your  first  camp  was  in  1897? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  1897  and  1898  and  1900?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Were  conditions  any  better  in  1900  than  they  had  been  in  the 
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Erior  camps  which  you  were  in,  as  to  the  hazing?— ^A.  There  was  less 
azing;  no  form  of  exercise  or  anything  like  that. 

Q.  Was  there  very  much  hazing  in  1897? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  seemed 
to  me  there  was  a  ffood  deal. 

Q.  And  a  great  deal  of  it  in  1898? — ^A.  I  don't  think  there  was  as 
much  as  there  was  in  the  year  before;  it  seemed  to  me  there  was  less; 
I  guess  I  was  not  in  a  very  good  position  to  judge,  though,  but  that 
was  my  impression. 

Q.  What  was  the  influence  that  brought  about  this  bett^  oondition 
in  1900? — A.  Why,  it  was  the  resolution  of  the  cadets  on  the  subject 
of  physical  exercise. 

Q.  Well^  the  camp  of  1900  was  very  much  improved,  wasn't  it,  over 
the  two  prior  ones? — ^A.  It  was  very  much  less  severe  for  {ourth  cIqss 
men. 

Q.  Well,,  generally  speaking^  it  was  a  better  camp? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
there  was  improvement,  in  discipline  and  everything. 

Q.  Better  m  discipline  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  some  on  that  account 

Q.  And  better  in  every  way? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  in  every' way. 

Q.  So  that  there  was  a  marked  improvement  by  reason  of  the  abo- 
lition of  a  large  amount  of  this  hazing? — A.  There  was  a  marked  im- 
provement in  most  things,  yes,  sir. 

(^  And  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  very  much  better  next  year 
if  it  was  all  abolished? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  not? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  improved  any  by  restoring  the  old 
order  of  things  ? — A.  Not  exercise;  no,  sir.  I  think  there  is  some  fonp 
of  hazing  that  is  very  beneficial. 

Q.  Name  one,  please? — A.  WeU.  any  form  that  is  practiced,  besides 
physical  exercise,  I  think  is  all  rignt:  if  they  call  hazing  trifiing  wit^ 
fourth  class  men,  I  don't  think  that  does  any  good. 

Q.  Here  is  a  list  of  fiftj-one  different  kinds  of  hazing.  Liook  them 
over  and  see  what  you  think  ought  to  be  retained,  or  restored,  if  some 
of  them  have  been  eliminated. — A.  Well,  among  these  things,  I  &ink 
bracing,  and  when  it  is  necessary  it  says  here  "cutting  bv  9ie  corps" 
somewhere;  I  think  that  is  necessary  in  some  cases,  and  i  think  fight- 
ing is  necessarv  in  some  cases.  These  are  the  only  three  things  on  this 
list  that  I  think. 

Q.  When  is  bracing  necessary? — A.  I  don't  consider  bracing  a  form 
of  hazing;  it  is  not  done  in  that  spirit;  it  is  done  to  correct  tne  posi- 
tioa  of  uie  new  cadets  when  they  come  in.  Oh.  it  is  necessary,  to  a 
great  extent,  in  camp,  when  they  first  come,  ana  in  ranks  after  they 
get  in  barracks.  It  is  not,  as  a  matter  of  punishment,  I  take  it,  but  a 
matter  of  correction  of  position. 

Q.  It  has  been  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  punishment  frequently  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  think  that  it  ought  to  be  restored  as  a  means  of  punish- 
ment?— A.  Well,  I  think  that  it  might  be,  because,  besides  oeinga 
matter  of  punishment,  it  is  beneficial. 

Q.  Don^t  you  think,  now,  that  if  the  instructors  and  the  officers  in 

general  would  prompt  the  cadet  as  to  his  personal  carriage,  whenever 
ley  saw  him  out  of  the  position  of  a  soldier,  that  it  would  be  quite  as 
well  as  to  confer  that  up<)n  the  upper  class  men? — A.  No,  sir;  I  am 
quite  sure  it  would  not;  it  is  a  thing  that  a  new  cadet,  and  other  men. 
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t»o,  need  speaking  about  constantly — so  much  that  I  think  it  would  be 
much  better  on  that  account  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  cadets. 

<^.  Don't  you  think  it- could  be  done  without  beine  resorted  to  as  a 
hazmg^expeoient? — A.  But  I  dont  take  it  that  it  is  a  nazing  expedient. 

Q.  \Vell,  it  can  be  made  such.  You  take  the  setting-up  exercises, 
and  when  they  are  performed  as  a  part  of  the  duty  of  a  soloier^  it  is  not 
hazing,  but  when  tney  are  performed  to  the  point  of  exhaustion,  then 
ft  is  Mjzing  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ana  it  becomes  brutal  hazing?*— A.  Yes,  sir. 

C^.  Now,  then,  when  bracing  is  carried  to  that  extent,  then  it  becomes 
hazing,  does  it  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

•   Q.  And  then  it  is  wrong ?-^A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  wrong  in  a  certain 
sense. 

Q.  Then  it  might  be  eliminated  as  an  expedient  for  hazing,  might  it 
notf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  then,  why  is  it  neceseary  to  resort  to  cutting  by  the  corps  ? — 
A.  Why,  it  is  simply  the  means  of  getting  rid  of  a  man  that  is  not 
suitable,  I  take  it. 

a.  Why  can't  that  be  left  to  the  officers  of  the  institution? — A. 
1,  I  don't  know  that  cutting  is  necessary  either;  in  fact,  a  better 
form  is  asking  a  man  to  resi^;  in  certain  cases  it  has  been  done  and 
can  be  done,  and  I  suppose  will  be  done. 

Q.  I  can  understana  how,  in  a  very  extreme  case,  that  can  be  done; 
but  then  you  take  the  case  of  Booz,  who  did  not  fight  out  a  fight  to 
a  finish  under  the  terms  applied  here,  and  because  he  did  not  he  was 
cut;  not  officially,  but  otherwise?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  is  all  right. 
It  is  hardly  a  case  where  you  would  like  to  ask  a  man  to  resign  for, 
but  still  you  could  show  your  disapproval  of  that  man  and  it  would 
be  an  example  to  oAer  men  by  cutting  him.  I  don't  think  it  would 
be  a  good  idea  to  make  it  a  corps  action^  because  if  you  are  going  to 
do  tmt  you  might  as  well  ask  him  to  resign. 

Q.  You  never  were  called  out  for  a  fight? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  had  been,  and  your  eyes  blacked  and  three  teeth  knocked 
loose,  a  scar  over  the  eye  sufficiently  deep  to  fill  your  eye  with  blood, 
being  generously  pounded  over  the  body,  with  a  solar  plexus  blow  in 
the  stomach  or  thereabouts,  and  you  had  said  *' That's  enough;  1  give 
up  the  fight;"  if  you  had  made  as  good  a  fight  as  that  and  came  wick 
to  camp,  and  tiien  had  been  cut,  you  would  riot  regard  it  as  a  verv 
just  treatmerit,  would  you? — ^A.  I  don't  think  that  has  ever  happened. 

Q.  It  happened  with  Booz,  didn't  it? — A.  I  don't  think  so.  I  saw 
Mr.  Booz  riffht  after  the  fight,  and  he  hardly  had  a  scar  on  his  face, 
as  I  remember.  His  eye  was  slightly  black,  and  that  was  the  only 
mark  that  I  saw  on  his  face;  he  may  have  had  some  marks  on  the 
body,  but  I  don't  believe  he  did. 

Q.  But  the  men  who  participated  in  that  fight,  his  seconds,  and 

Frincipal,  and  the  sentinels,  do  not  contradict  the  statement. — A.  Well, 
remember  seeing  him  arter  the  fight,  and  I  don't  see  how  possibly 
he  could  have  ha3  all  those  bruises  on  his  face  and  1  got  the  impres- 
sion I  did;  that  was  not  the  impression  that  was  in  the  corps;  at  least 
not  from  what  I  have  seen. 

Q.  We  have  taken  the  pains  to  read  his  letter  to  every  witness  who 
has  been  on  the  stand  and  who  was  a  party  to  that  fight,  and  none  of 
them  contradict  it  in  the  main,  so  it  must  be  reasonably  correct;  and 
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under  a  situation  of  that  kind  you  would  think  it  very  unfair  had  you 
been  placed  in  such  a  position? — A.  Well,  if  he  had  gotten  all  you 
said  he  got;  it  depends  largely  upon  his  action,  too,  how  his  appear- 
ance was  at  the  fight;  that  is,  I  mean  how  he  appeared  to  stand  it 

Q.  Then  vou  think  fighting  is  necessary,  do  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Q.  Why? — ^A.  As  a  matter  of  punishment 

Q.  What  State  did  you  say  you  came  from? — A.  Georgia. 

Q.  Well,  when  a  couple  of  *men  get  into  a  fight  down  there,  what 
is  done  with  them? — A.  They  are  generally  taken  in  charge  by  the 
authorities. 

Q.  And  taken  to  the  police  station? — ^A. .  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  tried  by  the  magistrate? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  sentenced  probably  to  imprisonment? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  vet  you  think  that  sort  or  thing  is  absolutely  necessary  at 
West^int? — A.  Well,  the  conditions  are  different 

Q.  X  cs;  I  know  they  are,  for  in  a  fight  of  that  sort  in  the  State  of 
Georgia,  or  in  almost  every  other  State,  there  is  usually  some  provo- 
cation; here  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any. — ^A.  I  don't  think  it  is  cus- 
tomary for  them  to  fight  without  provocation. 

Q.  It  was  in  the  Booz-Keller  fight.  Booz  didn't  want  to  fight  and 
Keller  didn't  want  to  fight  with  him,  and  yet  both  were  compelled  to 
do  so;  and  you  think  that  sort  of  fighting  is  necessary  at  Westpoint 
A.  I  think  under  ordinary  circumstances  it  is  not  a  very  good  form  of 
fighting,  but  as  a  matter  of  punishment  I  take  it,  and  it  was  necessary 
in  that  case. 

Q.  Necessary  for  punishment? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whj^  can't  the  punishments  be  left  to  the  authorities  of  the 
Academy? — A.  Well,  in  some  cases  they  can. 

Q.  Well,  state  some  of  the  cases  wherein  they  can  not — ^A.  Well,  there 
is  a  code  of  regulations  recognized  by  the  authorities  and  also  there  is 
not,  and  of  course  they  won't  punish  those  that  are  not  recognized  by 
the  authorities  themselves. 

Q.  Well,  if  it  is  really  necessary  for  the  cadets  to  take  this  matter  in 
their  own  hands,  why  not  turn  it  all  over  to  them? — ^A.  Turn  it  all 
over  to  the  authorities? 

Q.  No^  over  to  the  cadets,  since  the  authorities  don't  seem  to  be 
capable,  m  your  mind.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  candidly,  don't  you  think 
the  punishment  of  every  offense  at  this  Academy  might  properly  be 
left  to  the  authorities  of  this  Academy? — ^A.  I  think  they  might  be 
left;  I  don't  think  thev  can  be  left. 

Q.  Why  not?  If  thev  might  be,  why  can't  they  be? — A.  For  the 
very  reason  that  1  stated — on  account  of  the  regulations  in  the  corps 
that  are  not  recognized  by  the  authorities. 

Q.  Then  the  corps  runs  the  Academy  with  reference  to  those  mat- 
ters, and  not  the  officers? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  'Then  we  had  better  change  the  law  and  fix  it  so  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Academy  may  be  placed  in  proper  hands,  had  we  not? — 
A.  No:  I  wouldn't  say  that. 

Q.  Well,  then,  would  you  advocate  that  we  change  the  law  so  that 
the  institution  might  be  run  by  the  cadets? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  can't  have  divided  responsibility  here  very  well. — A.  1  don't 
exactly  understand  what  vou  said. 

Q.  1  mean  that  you  can't  divide  responsibilities  of  punishment  in  this 
institution  between  cadets  and  officers;  do  you  see  how  it  can  be?    Of 
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course,  I  am  asking  you  as  a  man  who  expects  to  graduate  within  five 
or  six  months  andl)ecome  an  officer  in  the  Army,  and  perhaps  an  offi- 
cer at  this  Academy;  and  if  you  are  an  officer  at  this  Academy  what 
would  you  think  if  the  cadets  under  vour  command  and  charge  were  to 
take  these  matters  in  their  own  hands? — A;  1  don't  expect  that  every- 
body can  look  at  these  things  as  we  do. 

Q.  I  am  afraid  not.  Don't  you  see  how  that  is  impossible?  And 
you  haven't  jet  given  me  one  good  reason  why  fighting  is  essential  at 
this  institution;  and  you  have  already  said  that  the  other  two  were 
not. — ^A.  I  have  already  done  what? 

Q.  That  the  other  two  were  not. — A.  I  have  already  admitted  that, 
sir. 
.  Q.  Yes,  sir. — ^A.  1  did  not  intend  to  admit  it. 

Q.  Well,  the  record  of  your  testimony  will  show.  Now,  1  am  try- 
ing to  get  irom  you  some  good  reason  why  fighting  at  the  Academy, 
arranged  for  and  taken  in  charge  by  the  cadets  themselves  must  be 
maintained  to  uphold  the  character  of  this  institution,  and  you  haven't 

S'ven  me  any  reason.     Now,  is  there  anything  eke  you  care  to  say  to 
is  conMnittee  before  you  step  aside? — A.  No,  sir;  I  believe  not. 

By  Mr.  Wanger: 
Q.  Who  is  the  Representative  from  your  district  in  Congress? — A. 
Mr.  Griggs. 

And  thereupon  at  10. 30  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until  to-morrow 
morning  at  10  a.  m.,  Wednesday,  January  16,  1901. 


Westpoint,  N.  Y.,  Wedm£8day^  Jcmuary  16^  1901. 
The  conmiittee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. ,  Hon.  Charles  Dick  in  tiie  chair. 

BEVJAMOr  0.  MAHAPFET,  8W0BJT. 

By  Mr.  Smtth: 

Q.  What  class  do  you  belong  to,  Mr.  Mahaffey? — A.  The  present 
second  class,  sir. 

Q.  What  year  did  you  enter  the  Academy? — A.  1898. 

Q.  At  the  same  time  with  Cadet  Booz? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  testified  concerning  Mr.  Booz  before  the  military  conmiis- 
sion? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  refreshing  recollection,  or  otherwise,  is  there  any  matter 
now  that  you  would  &e  to  correct  or  extend  in  your  testimony  before 
the  military  commission  in  reference  to  Mr.  Booz? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  president  of  your  class,  are  you  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  president  of  your  class? — ^A.  Two 
years^ir. 

Q.  Was  there  a  president  of  this  class  preceding  you? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  president,  if  I  understand  it,  according  to  your  usual  pro- 
cedure, is  not  elected  by  the  fourth  class  until  about  January? — ^A.  In 
January;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  &)  you  were  first  elected  in  January,  1899,  and  have  continued 
in  office  up  to  this  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  your  capacity  as  president  of  your  class,  have  you  from  time 
to  time  had  a  fighting — also  called  scrapping — committee? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Has  that  committee  consisted  substantially  of  the  same  persons 
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during  the  entire  two  years,  or  has  it  been  changed  from  time  to 
time? — A. There  have  been  some  changes  in  it. 

Q.  Can  you  now  recall  who  the  committee  consisted  of  at  first? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  1  believe  I  can  name  them,  sir. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  do  so. — A.  Mr.  Herr,  Mr.  Shannon,  Mr. 
Casad,  Mr.  Boswell,  Mr.  Russell,  W.  C,  Mr.  McClellan.  I  l^lieve 
that  is  all  who  were  re^ulariy  with  the  committee,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  fixed  numbei*  for  the  scrapping  committee  or  fight- 
ing committee? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Just  such  number  as  the  president  may  deem  best  to  call  into 
consultation  with  him  on  class  matters? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  have  left  this  committee,  about  in  the  order,  as  near  as  you 
can  ffive  their  names  and  when  they  retired? — A.  Mr.  Boswell  was 
found  deficient  in  January,  I  believe.  Mr.  Russell,  I  believe,  was  the 
next  one  to  go  out,  and  all  the  other  members  are  still  on  it. 

Q.  And  who  succeeded  Mr.  BosweU?— A.  No  one  was  r^xilarly 
appointed,  sir. 

Q.  Who  succeeded  Mr.  Russell?— A.  No  one  has  taken  his  place. 

Q.  So  that  the  committee  is  the  same  with  the  exception  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  two  less  members  on  it? — A.  From  time  to  time  there 
have  been  other  men  at  the  meetings  of  the  conunittee,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  hand  you  a  list,  Mr.  Mahaffey,  of  fights  which  the  testi- 
mony of  different  witnesses  shows  have  taken  place  in  the  Awuiemy 
during  the  past  three  and  one-half  years,  and  I  will  ask  you  carefully 
to  examine  it  and  ^ive  me  the  names  of  all  other  fights  that  you  know 
of,  either  personally  or  by  hearsay,  that  have  Siken  place  in  the 
Academy  ouring  the  period  covered  by  this  list. — A.  I  can  not  recall 
but  two  that  are  left  off. 

Q.  Give  me  the  first  one,  in  point  of  time,  please.— A.  Clark,  C.  B., 
and  Mr.  Caples. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Clark  a  third  class  man  or  a  fourth  class  man? — A.  He 
was  a  fourth  class  man. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Caples  at  that  time  a  third  class  man? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  academic  year  was  this  fight? — ^A.  That  was  in  1898-99. 

Q.  Now  give  me  the  next  one,  if  you  please. — A.  Mr.  Lukesh  and 
Mr.  Hamilton. 

Q.  And  when  was  that— in  what  academic  year? — A.  That  was  in 
the  summer  of  1899;  it  was  in  camp. 

Q.  It  would  be  the  academic  year  1899-1900,  then  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  come  into  camp  until  July,  do  you? — A.  We  go  into 
camp  about  one  day  after  graduation. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  tae  new  cadets  go  into  camp  about  the  19th 
or  20th  of  June,  and  before  that  are  in  barracks  for  some  time  before 
going  into  camp? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  old  cadets  go  into  camp  earlier,  do  they  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  this  all  that  you  can  remember  in  the  way  of  additional  fights 
during  the  time  that  you  have  been  in  the  Academy? — ^A.  That  is  all 
I  know  of;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  During  the  second  year  shown  by  that  list  you  were  a  fourth 
class  man,  were  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  not  you  think  of  any  additional  fights  during  that  year? 
Some  of  your  class  men  seem  to  think  that  there  were  more,  but  they 
have  not  been  able  to  recall  their  names.  I  may  be  in  error  about 
that,  however. — A.  1  can  not  think  of  any  others. 
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a.  It  is  possible  that  they  referred  to  the  year  previous? 
r.  Smith.  This  witness  was  fully  examined  oefore  the  military 
board  as  to  the  Booz  matter,  and  I  do  not  care  to  examine  further  in 
regard  to  that. 

By  Mr.  Clayton: 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Booz  relative  to  his 
standing  in  the  corps? — A.  At  one  time,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  that? — A.  That  was  about  three  days  before  he  left, 
sir. 

Q.  Just  tell  us  about  that. — A.  I  was  in  the  bathroom  one  day  when 
he  came  in  there.  About  an  hour  before,  or  a  short  time  before,  T 
saw  some  cadet — no,  I  heard  one  of  my  classmates  speak  of  the  an  ay 
some  cadet  had  spoken  to  Booz.  He  said  something  to  him  in  bis 
peculiar  way  that  he  had;  he  did  not  seem  to  resent  it  or  did  not  seem 
to  have  any  inclination  to  resent  it,  and  when  I  met  him  out  in  the 
bathroom  I  told  him  he  had  better  brace  up. 

Q.  He  was  a  member  of  your  class,  was  he  not  if — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  mean  by  this  to  take  sides  against  him  or  to  make  him 
feel  that  as  a  member  of  your  class  he  ought  to  resent  these  things? — 
A.  I  always  pitied  the  man,  in  a  way,  and  it  was  in  that  way  I  spoke 
to  him. 

Q.  A  friendly  feeling? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Suppose  Mr.  Booz  had  said  that  he  would  resent  such  treatment; 
that  he  would  not  stand  for  it  any  more;  would  you  have  taken  any 
side;  would  you  have  helped  him  in  the  matter? — A.  He  mentioned 
that  then;  he  said  he  was  going  to  call  somebody  out,  or  he  spoke 
about  calling  somebody  out. 

Q.  Would  you  have  backed  him  up  in  doing  that? — A.  In  mv  posi- 
tion I  could  not  have  very  well  backed  him  up  in  any  way,  but  fwould 
have  encouraged  him  in  it — that  is,  my  moral  spirit. 

Q.  What  was  your  position  ? — A.  A  fourth  class  man. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  same  class  with  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  could  back  him  up  if  a  fourth  class  man  could  not? — A. 
That  was  directly  after  we  came  back  fi'om  camp.  The  fourth  class 
was  not  organized  then,  and  there  is  not  much  unity  in  the  class,  and 
each  man  acts  independent,  you  might  say. 

Q.  I  appreciate  that;  but  if  you  were  on  friendly  relations  and  took 
some  stock  in  him,  would  you  not  back  him  up  when  you  thought  he 
had  a  just  cause? — A.  I  could  not  say  I  was  on  very  friendly  relations 
with  him.     1  was  not  on  intimate  relations  with  him  at  all. 

Q.  Suppose  he  said  he  did  want  to  fight,  would  you  have  helped  to 
see  that  he  had  justice? — A.  Yes,  sir;  if  he  had  asked  me  to  be  a  sec- 
ond I  would  have  been.  That  is  probably  the  only  way  I  could  have 
done  anything  for  him.  Or,  if  ne  had  asked  me  to  speak  to  some 
member  of  the  upper  classes,  I  would  have  done  anything  I  could  in 
that  way  or  any  other  way  to  have  got  another  fight. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  your  idea  in  speaking  to  him  was  to  see 
him  stand  up  for  his  rights? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  actuated  by  that  because  he  was  your  classmate? — A.  I 
never  thoiight  so  much  about  that;  but,  just  to  put  myself  in  his  place, 
1  thought  II  a  man  spoke  to  me  that  way  1  would  resent  it  at  once. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  other  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  being 
imposed  upon  besides  what  you  had  heard  ? — A.  I  don't  remember  see- 

H.  Rep.  2768,  pt  3 13 
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ing  anyone  offer  an  insult  or  anything  like  that  to  him;  that  is,  that 
could  not  be  interpreted  otherwise.  1  saw  that  as  a  fourth  class  man, 
and  saw  about  the  same  treatment  given  him  that  the  rest  of  the  fourth 
class  men  received,  except  that  srfter  the  fight  they  were  not  after 
him  as  much  as  the  other  fourth  class  men,  and  there  was  always  a  dif- 
ferent tone — well,  it  seemed  to  me  you  could  always  hear  a  kind  of 
contemptuous  tone,  because  he  was  regarded  as  a  coward,  and  that 
fact  caused  the  difference. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  same  company  with  him? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  company  was  it? — A.  D  Company. 

Q.  You  must  have  seen  him  every  day,  did  joxx  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  ever  hear  any  cadet  call  him  or  say  to  him  in  his 

Sresence;  did  you  ever  hear  any  of  them  call  him  a  coward? — A.  I 
on't  believe  I  ever  heard  anybody  call  him  a  coward. 

Q.  What  did  you  ever  hear  anybody  say  to  him  that  you  would  have 
resented? — A.  1  believe  when  he  was  in  the  rear  rank  an  upper  class 
man  would  say,  "Mister,  I  don't  want  you  to  get  behind  me,  to  be  my 
rear  rank  file,"  or  something  like  that.  Anyway,  it  just  seemed  as  if 
they  wanted  to  show  how  he  was  considered. 

Q.  Was  that  treatment  given  other  fourth  class  men? — A.  Very 
selaom.sir. 

Q.  Were  these  remarks  due  to  his  awkwardness  in  marching;  did  he 
ever  walk  on  the  heels  of  the  upper  class  men,  or  were  those  remarks 
simply  on  account  of  the  feeling  against  him  ? — A.  That  was  not  on 
account  of  his  awkwardness,  but  on  account  of  the  feeling.  Sometimes 
they  might  say  that  he  was  a  disgrace  to  the  company,  or  something 
like  that,  or  a  disgrace  to  the  class. 

Q.  Dia  his  own  classmates  ever  express  such  feelings  ? — ^A.  I  nevei 
did  notice  that  there  was  any  feeling  m  his  own  class  against  him  until 
a  day  or  two  before  he  left;  then  I  heard  one  man  say  that  such  a  man 
as  that,  who  would  not  resent  any  of  those  things  that  he  had  received, 
was  not  fit  to  be  in  the  Corps  of  Cadets.  I  never  saw  him  show  it  to 
him  in  action,  though. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  Know  Mr.  Booz  or  any  other  cadet  suffering  indig- 
nitv  on  account  of  his  religion? — A.  I  never  did. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  Mr.  Booz  to  have  tabasco  sauce  administered 
to  him? — A.  I  never  did  see  that  given  a  cadet;  1  never  saw  it  given; 
I  never  saw  it  given  to  a  cadet  when  1  was  a  fourth  class  man. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Booz  ever  tell  you  anything  about  his  ill  treatment  i — 
A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  never  mentioned  to  you  about  the  tabasco  sauce,  or  anything 
like  that? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  why  he  resigned? — A.  I  heard  afterwards  that  he 
resigned  on  account  of  his  eyes. 

Q.  Did  you  know  at  the  time  he  left  why  he  resigned;  did  he  tell 
you  anything  about  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Wanger: 

Q.   What  is  youi*  name? — A.  Birchie  L.  Mahaffey. 

Q.  If  I  understand  you,  when  other  fourth  class  men  were  exercised 
it  was  done  without  any  showing  of  contempt,  but  when  Booz  was 
exercised  there  was  a  manifestation  of  contempt  by  the  upper  class 
men;  is  that  it?— A.  No,  sir;  they  would  not  exercise  him  wnen  they 
were  trying  to  show  contempt. 
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Q.  I  understood  jou  to  say  he  was  treated  differently  by  upper  class 
men? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

O.  When  they  would  do  something  to  some  of  you  they  would  do  it 
without  any  manifestation  of  contempt? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  they  would  do  it  to  him  the v  would  show  contempt  ? — 
A.  I  don't  believe  a  man  is  exercised  when  they  wish  to  show  him  con- 
tempt. 

Q.  Booz  was  braced,  was  he  not,  after  the  upper  class  men  began  to 
show  contempt? — ^A.  I  don't  remember;  1  think  he  was  braced  some; 
I  don't  think  they  required  as  much  of  him  as  they  did  the  rest  of  us. 

Q.  And  finally,  just  a  few  da^'s  before  he  left,  this  feeling  of  con- 
tempt began  to  become  manifested  in  your  class,  or  manifested  by  one 
member  of  your  class? — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  heard  one  man  mention  it. 

Q.  And  mat  was  because  Booz  did  not  resent  an  insult  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  The  feeling  of  contempt  was  one  of  gradual  growth,  culminating 
about  the  time  of  his  leaving  the  Academy,  is  not  tnat  the  wav  of  it? — 
A.  It  probably  was.  In  camp  a  fourth  class  man  does  not  hear  verv 
much;  he  does  not  talk  with  any  of  his  classmates  very  much,  or  with 
any  of  the  upper  class  men;  and  so  1  really  did  not  know  the  feeling 
of  the  corps  with  reference  to  the  man,  except  from  the  remarks  the 
upi)er  class  men  would  make,  until  I  got  back  to  barracks  and  heard 
that  remark  I  have  mentioned. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  cadet  made  that  remark? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  do  not. 

Q.  You  thought  there  was  hope  for  him? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  thought 
if  he  had  resented  something  like  that,  if  he  had  shown  that  he  had 
some  manhood.  I  think  he  could  have  regained,  partially  at  least,  some 
popularity  in  tne  corps  and  have  been  afl  right. 

Q.  Ana  it  was  out  of  consideration  that  you  spoke  to  him? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ? — ^A.  He  said — I  don't  remember  exactly  his 
words — but  he  told  me  he  was  thinking  about  calling  someone  out. 

Q.  Well,  did  he  show  by  his  reply  mat  he  appreciated  the  fact  that 
you  were  his  friend? — ^A.  I  was  not  impressed  that  way  at  the  time; 
he  did  not  seem  disposed  to  keep  up  the  conversation,  but  he  wantea 
to  get  away  it  seemed  to  me. 

Q.  That  was  how  many  days  before  he  left? — ^A.  Two  or  three  day s 
I  think. 

Q.  He  had  probably  sent  in  his  resignation? — ^A.  He  may  have;  I 
don't  know. 

By  Mr.  Dbiggs: 

Q.  You  have  been  here  now  how  many  years  ? — A.  Two  years  and 
a  half,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  any  cases  of  hazing  here  where  any  man 
has  fainted  or  had  muscular  convulsions,  or  muscular  trembling  or 
convulsions  of  any  kind? — A.  There  are  some  cases  that  I  have  heard 
of,  but  1  never  saw  one. 

Q.  What  cases  did  you  hear  of? — A.  I  heard  of  the  case  of  Mr. 
MacArthur,  and  the  case  of  Mr.  Carpenter. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  who  hazed  Mr.  Carpenter  at  the  time  ? — A.  No, 
sir;  I  did  not  hear  who  it  was. 

Q.  Or  have  you  forgotten  who  it  was? — A.  I  don't  believe  I  ever 
knew  it. 
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Q.  Was  it  Mr.  Russell? — A.  1  never  knew,  sii\ 

Q.  Any  others  besides  Mr.  MacArthur  and  Mr.  Carpenter? — ^A. 
Mr.  Brinton,  I  believe. 

Q.  Yes,  I  have  Mr.  Brinton's  name.  Do  you  know  who  hazed  him, 
or  aid  you  ever  hear  who  hazexi  him? — A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  the  condition  of  Mr.  Brinton  was? — A. 
About  all  I  know  is  they  said  he  fainted. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  they  had  done  to  him — waa  it  from  the  effects 
of  a  soiree  ? — A.  I  heard  he  had  been  exercised  about  ten  or  fifteen  min- 
utes. That  is  what  made  me  remember  it — it  was  such  a  j^hort  time. 
They  did  not  think  he  had  done  enough  exercising  to  cause  it;  they 
thought  it  was  his  physical  condition,  and  it  seemedlike  everybody  in 
camp  was  interested  in  it;  I  know  they  were  trying  to  get — well, 
everybody  was  talking  about  it. 

Q.  After  he  had  been  hazed  and  fainted,  everyone  was  talking  about 
it,  do  you  mean? — A.  A  good  many  were,  and,  yes,  sir,  that  is  the 
time 

Q.  And  they  were  running  around  and  trying  to  procure  restora- 
tives?— A.  I  never  saw  very  many  doing  that.  1  believe  I  did  see  one 
man,  who  suggested  that  some  whisky  would  be  a  good  thing  for  him 
and  wondered  if  there  was  any  in  camp. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  the  name  of  that  man? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  no  recollection  of  it  at  all? — ^A.  I  remember  very  dis- 
tinctly someone  said  that,  but  I  could  not  name  the  man. 

O.  Do  you  recall  the  names  of  any  men  at  all  who  were  implicated 
in  that?  Would  it  help  you  if  I  should  hand  you  a  list  of  tiie  Cadet 
Corps  ? — A.  1  do  not  believe  it  would.  I  could  name  fifteen  or  twenty, 
and  it  would  very  probably  be  someone  of  them. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  you  name  those  you  think  might  have  been 
implicated  in  the  hazing  of  Mr,  Brinton. — A.  I  will  name  all  the  men 
who  have  a  tendency  that  way. 

Q.  What  class  are  these  men  in  ? — ^A.  All  of  the  men  I  am  going  to 
name  are  in  the  present  second  class,  sir.     Myself  first 

Q.  Your  name  is  Mahaffe^? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  did  not  haze  him? — ^A.  I  was  not  in  that;  no,  sir;  I  don't 
know  that  any  of  these  others  were  in  it  either. 

Q.  But  you  think  they  might  know  something  about  it? — A.  Yes, 
sir.     Mr.  Dockery,  Mr.  Boswell. 

Q.  Mr.  BosweU  of  the  second  class? — A.  He  is  not  in  the  second 
class  now,  sir,  he  is  not  in  the  corps  now.  Mr.  Barry — he  is  not  in 
the  corps  either. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  Barry  was  dismissed  for;  was  it  for  haz- 
ing?— ^A.  1  don't  think  it  was  that.  He  was  deficient  in  mathematics, 
I  think. 

Q.  Did  he  not  have  a  reputation  for  hazing  while  he  was  here? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Considered  the  worst  in  the  corps  at  that  time,  was  he  not — A.  I 
don't  know;  he  might  have  been  considered  the  worst  by  some. 

Q.  Go  on,  please. — A.  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Shannon,  Mr.  McClellan, 
Mr.  Carpenter,  Mr.  Lenton,  Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Stewart,  G.  H.,  Mr.  Tyler, 
Mr.  Russell,  W.  C. 

Q.  Is  he  in  the  institution? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  in  the  third  class 
now. 

Q.  Well,  that  makes  ten  names.     Who  was  his  tentmate  at  that 
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time? — A.  Mr.  Burnam,  I  believe,  and  I  think  Mr.  Albert  was  bis 
other  tentmate.    They  were  living  then  three  in  a  tent. 

Q.  I  mean  Mr.  Brinton. — A.  No— Oh,  I  was  talking  about  Mr. 
Booz.     I  don't  remember  Mr.  Brinton's  tentmate. 

Q.  Is  there  any  record  kept  of  tentmates? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of, 
sir. 

Q.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  you.  These  men  are  those  that  w^re 
implicated,  so  far  as  you  know,  or  might  be  iniplicated  or  know  some- 
thing about  the  hazing  of  Mr.  JBrinton? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct. 

Q.  These  ten  names? — A.  They  might,  I  say.  It  is  not  much  more 
probable  that  they  know  about  it  than  twenty-five  or  forty  others  1 
might  name. 

Q.  That  will  be  enough.  I  want  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  what  was 
done  with  this  man  that  fainted.  Now,  do  you  remember  Mr.  Farns- 
worth  at  all? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  his  being  severely  hazed? — A.  I  heard  he 
was;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  happened  to  him? — A.  I  heard  that  he 
was  exercised  in  the  bathroom. 

Q.  Until  his  knees  were  disjointed? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  he  had  to  go  to  the  hospital  or  was  carried  over 
on  a  stretcher? — A.  I  heard  he  went  to  the  hospital;  I  didn't  hear 
about  him  going  on  a  stretcher. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  who  it  was  that  hazed  him? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  heard  any  wav? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Either  casually  or  directly? — A.  1  never  heard  at  all,  sir. 

Q.  .You  do  not  know  who  his  tentmate  was? — A.  We  were  not 
living  in  tents,  then. 

Q.  That  was  when  he  was  in  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Mr.  Dougherty  being  hazed  severely? — A. 
No,  sir;  he  was  in  the  class  ahead  of  us. 

Q.  Mr.  Vernon? — A.  I  have  heard  of  his  being  hazed. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  hazed  him? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  ;iever  heard  in  any  way? — A.  If  I  did  I  don't  remember  it 
now. 

Q.  Was  it  Mr.  Meyer,  as  far  as  you  remember  now? — ^A.  I  don't 
remember  that,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  about  any  of  these:  Albert,  Alvord,  Amerine, 
aark A.  Is  that  Clark,  C.  B.  ? 

Q.  1  don't  think  this  man  Clark  is  now  in  the  corps. — A.  Every 
one  of  those  men  had  fights,  if  that  is  Clark,  C.  B. 

Q.  No;  I  mean  the  physical  exercises? — ^A.  I  never  heard  of  any  of 
them  being  exercised  severely. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  recall  any  other  names  in  addition  to  these  I 
have  given  you?  Suppose  you  read  them  all  over  and  see  if  you  recall 
any  more,  and  if  you  do  I  wish  you  would  give  them  to  me.     Here 

are  Carpenter,  Sheridan,  MacArthur,  Brinton,  Farnsworth A. 

Mr.  Sheridan  was  exercised. 

Q.  Yes;  and  you  said  in  your  former  testimony,  as  I  recall  it,  that 
he  was  severely  exercised.  Did  you  not  say  that  he  had  convulsions  ? — 
A.  I  never  heard  of  him  having  convulsions,  no. 

Q.  Also  Tyler,  O.  N. ;  Dougherty,  Vernon,  Albert,  Alvord,  Amer- 
ine. Clark.     Did  you  hear  of  any  more? — A.  None  that  I  can  recall. 

Q.  Whom  did  you,  when  you  were  a  fourth  class  man,  consider  to 
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be  the  worst  bazer  in  the  upper  class,  or  who  did  you  consider  in  the 
upper  classes  to  have  reputations  of  bad  hazers  who  were  considered 
that  way  among  the  fourth  class  men  ? — A.  We  considered  Mr.  Baender 
to  be  the  worst,  by  far. 

Q.  Who  was  next  to  Mr.  Baender? — A.  Mr.  Lane. 

Q.  We  will  exclude  Baender  and  Lane.  Who  came  next? — ^A.  They 
come  one  and  two.  Then  Mr.  Meyer,  and' Mr.  Bettison,  and  Mr. 
Harllee.     Mr.  Harllee  is  No.  1. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Harllee  now  in  the  institution? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  we  have  Baender,  Lane,  and  Harllee;  they  would  come 
one,  two,  tnree? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  all  in  the  first  class,  so  far  as  hazing  is  concerned,  and 
they  have  been  dropped.  Now,  we  will  get  down  to  the  men  here  in 
the  Acadenay  now.  1  was  speaking  metaphoricallv  when  I  said  first 
class? — A.  rrobably  the  worst  are  Mr.  Meyer  and  Mr.  Bettison.  That 
is  the  way  I  would  give  it,  because  they  were  in  my  company.  Prob- 
ably.a  man  from  a  diflferent  company  would  have  a  different  version. 

Q.  You  do  not  recall  any  more  that  amone  you  fourth  class  men 
were  considered  sort  of  terrors? — A.  No,  sir;  1  know  I  can  name 

Q.  Who  is  there  in  your  class  that  has  a  reputation  of  being  a 
bazer? — A.  In  my  class  at  the  present  time? 

Q.  Did  you  not  have  a  pretty  good  reputation  yourself? — A.  I  don't 
know  just  how  my  reputation  was.     I  aid  a  good  deal  of  it;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  exercise  a  man  so  that  he  fainted? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  particular  form  of  exercising  you  gave  a  fourth 
class  man  generally  ? — A.  1  required  fourth  class  men  to  do  exercis- 
ing on  dips. 

Q.  How  many  dips  would  you  make  them  do? — A.  I  think  about, 
as  well  as  I  rememl^r — well,  I  would  let  them  do  it  until  they  said 
they  were  tired,  and  then  I  would  quit. 

Q.  As*  soon  as  a  fourth  class  man  would  tell  you  he  was  tired  you 
would  stop? — A.  No,  sir;  I  would  let  him  do  fifteen  more,  probably. 

Q.  Then  you  were  the  judge  of  his  physical  exhaustion  ? — ^A.  No; 
he  was  the  judge. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  the  fun  had  gone  far  enough  when  he  said  he  was 
tired?  That  is  what  I  can  not  understand — why  it  is  the  custom  at 
Westpoint  to  make  these  men  keep  on  after  they  tell  you  they  are 
tired. — A.  If  he  is  apparently  very  tired  he  stops  then. 

Q.  Then  do  you  maKe  him  go  on  ? — A.  It  may  be  done  at  times;  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ascertain,  if  I  can,  Mr.  Mahaffey ,  how  it  is  when 
these  men  faint  that  the  men  who  are  hazing  them  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  it.  Would  you  know  when  a  man  was  so  exhausted  phys- 
ically that  he  was  about  to  faint? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  so — that  is, 
if  he  has  just  exercised  until  he  has  got  in  that  condition.  If  there 
was  someuiing  the  matter  with  him  physically  that  might  cause  him  to 
faint  without  any  evidence  of  it  showing,  without  having  exercised 
enough  to  bring  on  the  condition,  I  might  not  know  it.  Men  fall  in 
ranks  sometimes,  you  know. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  of  these  men  say  that  have  caused  men 
to  faint  that  they  did  not  know  anything  about  the  physical  condition 
of  the  men? — ^A.  That  they  did  not  know  anything  about  it? 

Q.  Yes;  that  they  did  not  realize  that  the  man  was  on  the  point  of 
fainting.    I  don't  know  whether  there  are  any  men  in  the  institution 
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by  these  names,  but  suppose  a  man  named  Brown  hazed  a  man  named 
Jones  and  Jones  fainted.  Have  you  ever  heard  Brown  intimate  to 
any  cadet  at  all  that  he  realized  he  was  on  the  point  of  fainting^ — A. 
I  never  heard  of  that.  I  never  heard  of  a  man  exercising  a  man  after 
he  saw  that  there  was  danger  of  his  fainting.  I  know  that  when  Mr. 
Brinton  was  exercised  and  fainted,  I  know  mere  was  general  surprise 
in  the  camp  that  he  had  fainted.  It  was  a  surprise  and  also  a  regret 
They  did  not  appreciate  that  he  was  in  that  condition. 

Q.  Did  an3^one  ever  go  and  apologize  to  Brinton  that  he  was  exer- 
cised until  he  fainted  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Is  that  the  custom  in  the  corps?  If  you  severely  exercise  a 
fellow  and  cause  him  to  faint,  is  it  ever  the  custom  to  go  and  apologize 
to  him? — A.  I  don't  think  so;  I  never  heard  anything  like  that.  I 
never  heard  the  question  brought  up. 

Q.  Was  anyone  ever  punished  that  you  know  of  for  exercising  any- 
one to  the  pomt  of  fainting? — A.  Not  that  1  know  of. 

Q.  And,  as  far  as  you  ^ow,  no  one  was  ever  punished  in  connec- 
tion with  any  of  the  names  that  I  have  read  to  you  f — A.  I  believe  not. 

Q.  These  physical  exercises  are  generally  given  after  you  are 
through  with  your  drills  for  the  day,  are  they  not^ — A.  They  used  to 
be;  they  are  not  given  at  all  now  in  camp.     It  has  been  stopped. 

Q.  I  mean  under  your  old  r%ime  ? — A.  I  believe  we  used  to  have 
what  we  called  a  bracing  formation  after  we  got  back  from  dinner. 
There  were  no  more  drifls  for  the  day,  and  after  supper  some  soiree 
might  take  place  in  camp  somewhere. 

Q.  How  long  after  supper? — A.  It  might  begin  about  five  or  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  after  supper;  there  was  no  set  time. 

Q.  Five  or  ten  minutes  after  a  man's  supper  he  would  be  made  to  go 
through  these  severe  exercises? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you,  or  do  you  not,  know  that  it  is  a  very  dangerous  thing 
to  exercise  a  man  heavily  after  a  meal? — A.  I  do  not  know  it. 

Q.  Do  you,  or  do  you  not,  know  that  troops  can  not  stand  physical 
strain  after  a  hearty  meal? — A.  I  know  that  they  generally  give  them 
a  little  time  for  rest  after  a  meal. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  troops  frequently  faint  if  they  are 
paraded  shortly  after  a  heavy  meal? — A.  Ko,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  had  any  military  officer  tell  you  that — that  it  was 
rather  a  dangerous  thing  to  do,  to  send  out  men  on  parade  or  anything 
like  that  inunediately  after  a  hearty  dinner? — A.  >ro,  sir;  1  think  the 
military  duties  began  frequently  within  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
after  .we  got  back  to  camp.  We  marched  from  the  mess  hall  to  the 
camp;  there  are  generally  some  orders  published — no,  I  don't  know 
whether  there  are  any  orders  published  after  supper  formation,  but  it 
rejjuires  fully  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  after  supper  to  get  back  and  dis- 
missed. Ana  then,  iust  after  breakfast,  we  nave  military  formations 
in  camp,  and  generally  drills  begin  within  half  an  hour,  or  something 
like  that.     So  1  never  saw  any  etfect  of  that  that  seemed  injurious. 

Q.  Those  drills  which  you  have  within  half  an  hour  after  your 
breakfast  are  not  similar  to  the  hazing? — A.  >«'o,  sir. 

Q.  After  a  man  has  been  drilling  and  exercising  all  day  it  is  a  very 
different  proposition.  Did  you  ever  give  a  man  foot  balls? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  You  just  adopted  eagUng;  was  that  all  i — A.  Yes;  1  eagled  one 
man. 
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Q.  That  was  all  you  did? — A.  That  was  all  the  eagling  I  did. 

Q.  Anything  else  you  did?  You  said  dipping  a  moment  ago,  I 
think? — A.  And  bracmg — the  bracing  formations. 

Q.  I  do  not  include  tnat. — ^A.  And  then  one  time  I  had  some  fourth 
class  men  in  a  sammy  race. 

Q.  That  is  what? — A.  I  thought  it  had  been  deyeloped. 

Q.  What  is  a  sammv  race;  is  that  one  of  the  funny  lormations? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir;  it  is  funny  lor  the  upper  class  men.  You  take  two  bowls, 
put  a  glass  full  of  that  black  sirup  in  each  one,  and  then  the  fourth 
class  men  are  blindfolded,  and  each  one  given  a  bowl  and  a  large 
spoon,  and  each  one  feeds  the  other  man. 

Q.  One  fourth  class  man  feeds  the  other  fourth  class  man  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Supposing  one  of  these  fourth  class  men  refuses  to  feed  the 
other  man,  what  would  he  have  to  do — would  he  have  to  fight  the 
other  fourth  class  man  or  fight  an  upper  class  man;  how  woiud  that 
be  decided? — A.  It  would  he  just  like  refusing  to  obev  any  other 
order,  like  refusing  to  brace  in  ranks  or  somethmg  like  that. 

Q.  Does  every  cadet  in  the  Academy  know  it  is  a  violation  of  regu- 
lations to  haze  or  to  fight? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  so,  if  we  should  ask  every  cadet  in  the  Academy  that  ques- 
tion you  think  every  one  would  answer  the  same  way? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  they  knew  they  were  ^ving  cadets  illegal  orders  even 
in  a  sammy  race,  when  they  were  giving  mose  orders? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  pretty  generauy  known  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  know  if  fliey  were  caught  exercising  a  man  they  would  be 
dismissed  from  the  institution  ? — A.  They  have  always  known  it. 

Q.  And  that  has  been  pretty  generally  known  among  the  coi-pe? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  so,  with  the  fear  of  dismissal  staring  them  in  the  face,  they 
have  gone  on  hazing  and  fighting? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  apparently  did  not  care  much  whether  they  were  dismissed 
or  not? — A.  They  have  always  cared  a  great  deal,  but  they  generally 
try  to  watch  pretty  close  to  see  that  they  do  not  get  caught. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ascertain,  Mr.  Manaflfey,  from  you— and  I  have 
asked  this  question  I  think  of  every  cadet  on  the  stand — how  yom 
would  describe  fair  play,  as  far  as  these  fights  are  concerned? — ^A.  I 
think  for  it  to  be  strictly  fair  play  that  the  men  should  have  the  same 
weight  and  that  neither  of  the  cadets  should  be  in  an  exhausted  con- 
dition or  anything  like  that;  they  should  be  given  time  to  thoroughly 
rest  up  for  the  nght,  and  I  think  that  each  man,  to  be  strictly  fcnr 
play,  snould  be  in  good  physical  condition. 

Q.  To  be  strictly  fair  play,  then,  you  think  each  man  ought  to  be 
practically  in  the  same  physical  condition? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  they  always  m  the  same  physical  condition — one  man  having 
had  one  year's  exercise  at  Westpoint,  and  the  other  man  having  come 
here  without  having  had  any  exercisings,  so  far  as  you  know?  Yon 
know  the  condition  of  one,  do  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  know  nothing  about  the  condition  of  the  other? — A. 
No.  sir;  we  are  frequently  surprised  at  the  condition  of  the  other,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  acted  as  referee  in  any  fights  ? — A.  I  was  never  referee. 

Q.  Have  you  acted  as  a  member  of  any  of  your  fighting  commit- 
tees?— ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Have  you  asked,  as  a  member  of  any  of  your  fighting  commit- 
tees, the  fourth  class  man  whether  he  had  had  any  physical  training  or 
not;  do  you  recall  of  ever  having  asked  him  that  question  ? — A.  1  believe 
I  have  asked  whether  they  had  physical  training,  but  1  never  asked 
them  just  as  they  were  about  to  be  called  out.  1  nave  asked  them  that 
probably  just  as  a  matter  of  conversation. 

Q.  Not  as  an  official  member  of  the  fighting  committee;  you  have 
not  asked  the  question  that  way? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  it  is  ever 
asked. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  intention  to  have  the  upper  class  man  give  the  fourth 
class  man  a  licking? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  intention,  for  the  upper 
class  man  to  whip  him. 

Q.  And  in  almost  every  instance  the  lower  class  man  is  beaten,  is  he 
not? — ^A*  There  a  great  many  cases  where  he  is  not  decidedly  beaten. 
In  most  cases,  though,  he  is. 

Q.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  evidence  here  that  goes  to  show  that 
in  nearly  all  the  cases  the  fourth  class  man  is  whipped.  We  have 
beard  of  one  fiffht  where  the  fourth  class  man  cut  up  the  upper  class 
man  pretty  bad,  and  the  fight  was  declared  a  draw  because  the  upper 
class  man  bad  broken  his  hand.  Now.  why  would  not  that  be  awarded 
to  the  fourth  class  man? — A.  I  don't  know  what  fight  that  was. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  fights  having  been  declared  draws? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

O.  Name  the  two  that  were  declared  draws,  if  you  please.  I  am 
unaer  the  impression  there  were  two  of  them. — ^A.  I  believe  that  the 
fight  between  Hutzler  and  Perkins  was  a  draw;  I  don't  remember  the 
decision,  but  that  is  the  one  I  think  of. 

Q.  What  was  the  other  fijght? — ^A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  why  the  Hutzler-Perkins  fight  was  called  a 
draw?  Was  either  man  knocked  out? — ^A.  Neither  of  them  was 
knocked  out,  I  think. 

Q.  Were  they  each  taken  to  the  hospital? — ^A.  I  don't  think  either 
of  fliem  was  taken  to  the  hospital.  Hutzler  broke  his  hand  about  the 
third  round,  and  along  about  the  fifteenth  or  twentieth  round  Hutzler 
said  he  didn't  want  to  fight  any  more,  and  so  the  fight  was  declared  a 
draw. 

Q.  Didn't  he  batter  up  the  other  man  pretty  bad? — A.  He  knocked 
him  down  a  few  times. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  whether  the  other  man  was  badly  battered? — 
A.  I  don't  know  of  a  case;  but  I  have  heard  of  cases  before  we  came 
here.  1  know  of  a  case  where  a  member  of  a  higher  class  called  out  a 
lower  class  man — not  a  fourth  class  man,  though. 

Q.  I  don't  mean  that  kind  of  a  fight.  Do  1  understand  you  to  say 
that  Hutzler  broke  his  hand  in  the  third  round  and  kept  on  fighting 
for  fifteen  rounds? — A.  It  was  early  in  the  fight  that  he  broke  his 
hand,  but  I  don't  know  exactly  when. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  any  cases  of  hazing  in  the  hospital,  funny 
formations  excluded? — ^A.  1  never  did. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  anyone  being  punished  for  eiving  funny 
formations  in  the  hospitttl? — ^A.  I  don't  believe  I  ever  did;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Let  us  see  if  I  can  not  refresh  your  memory.  Was  Cadet  Ennis 
ever  punished  for  giving  funny  formations  in  tne  hospital  so  far  as 
you  know? — ^A.  1  don't  know  of  it.    When  we  were  absent  last 
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summer,  our  class  on  furlough,  I  heard  that  Mr.  Ennis  received  some 
kind  of  punishment  in  the  hospital;  I  never  did  know  what  it  was  for^ 
but  I  think  it  was  in  connection  with  fourth  class  men. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  You  testified  pretty  fully  before  the  military  board,  did  you 
not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  so.  I  think  I  was  in  there  about  five  or 
ten  minutes. 

Q.  Now,  is  there  anything  you  care  to  add  to  your  statement  made 
before  that  board  or  made  beiore  this  committee? — A.  I  don't  think  I 
can  add  anything  that  has  not  been  brought  out  before  in  the  evidence. 

By  Mr.  Wanger: 

Q.  The  reputations  which  certain  cadets  have  of  beine  bad  hazers 
exists  principally  among  the  members  of  the  fourth  class,  does  it 
not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  case  where  a  cadet  has  been  regarded  by 
his  fellow  cadets  of  the  same  or  a  higher  class  as  being  a  hani  hazer — 
abadhazer? — A.  Baender  was. 

O.  Baender  was  so  considered  by  whom? — A.  I  think  by  everyone 
in  the  corps. 

Q.  By  everyone  in  the  corps? — A.  I  believe  so,  and  the  same  might 
be  said  of  Harllee. 

Q.  You  mean  they  were  so  considered  at  the  time  they  were  doing 
the  hazinff,  or  that  they  were  given  that  reputation  after  they  left  the 
Academy  1 — A.  Of  course,  I  never  heard  the  upper  class  men  talk 
about  it,  because  I  was  a  fourth  class  man  at  the  time:  but  1  have 
heard  about  it  since  I  have  been  an  upper  class  man,  but  1  don't  know 
what  it  was  at  that  time. 

Q.  Now,  since  you  have  been  an  upper  class  man,  is  there  any  cadet 
who  has  been  regarded  by  members  of  the  third  or  higher  classes  as 
being  a  severe  hazer? — A.  I  don't  know  of  any  man  who  has  a  repu- 
tation that  is  prominent  or  stands  out  above  the  rest. 

Q.  Well,  are  there  many  who  are  regarded  by  their  fellow  class  men 
as  being  of  equal  or  higher  rank,  as  giving  undue  attention  to  the  sub- 

1'ect  of  nazing  in  the  way  of  inflicting  it? — A.  I  do  not  believe  that  I 
mow  of  one  about  whom  there  is  a  general  opinion  of  that  kind.  Of 
course  I  have  heard  men  say  that  men  carried  that  soiree,  or  something 
of  that  kind,  too  far,  but  I  don't  know  of  anybody  who  has  had  a  gen- 
eral reputation  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Would  he  make  this  remark  at  the  time  and  in  the  presence  of 
the  hazer,  or  would  he  make  it  confidentially  afterwards? — ^A.  He 
would  probably  speak  to  the  hazer  about  it  if  it  occurred  to  him. 

Q.  Whenever  a  man  fainted,  got  into  convulsions  or  hysterics,  or 
showed  undue  fatigue  and  exhaustion  it  was  attributed  usually  to  some 
physical  defect  in  the  subject  of  the  hazing,  was  it  not? — ^A.  I  don't 
know.     It  generally  is,  I  think. 

Q.  Take  Mr.  Brinton's  case.  The  understanding  was  that  there  was 
something  the  matter  with  Mr.  Brinton,  was  it  not? — A.  It  was  be- 
lieved; so  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  therefore  the  result  was  owing  to  his  physical  collapse  at 
the  time,  and  not  to  the  undue  severity  of  his  taskmasters,  was  that 
not  it? — A.  That  was  the  opinion;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  where  any  cadet  has  felt  that  the 
honor  of  the  corps  was  brought  into  question  by  any  cruelty  or  bru- 
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tality  in  hazing? — A.  1  do  not  believe  that  they  ever  think  of  the 
brutality  of  hazing;  in  fact,  it  is  not  recognized  that  there  is  much 
brutality  in  it,  in  the  corps:  I  don't  believe  that  they  ever  associate 
that  with  any  decline  of  caaet  honor  or  anything  like  that. 

Q.  There  is  not  that  jealousy  to  save  the  honor  unsullied  in  that 
direction  that  there  is  in  the  matter  of  personal  reflections,  is  there?  — 
A.  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  personal  reflections? 

Q.  Well,  every  cadet  feels  it  his  dutv  to  be  much  more  sensitive 
and  ready  to  resent  any  apparent  insult  to  himself  than  any  undue 
severity  toward  plebeians? — A.  Yes;  that  is  true;  but  if  an  upper 
class  man  should  insult  a  fourth  class  man  and  they  were  not  oi  the 
same  weight,  I  don't  think  the  fourth  class  man  would  have  any  trou- 
ble— I  don't  think  he  would  have  to  wait  very  long  to  have  an  upper 
class  man  offer  to  fight  the  man  for  him. 

Q.  If  he  would  insult  him? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  if  he  would  exercise  him  every  day  so  as  to  bring  on  such  a 
condition  that  it  would  make  the  man  nervous  and  unfit  him  for  study, 
as  appears  to  have  been  the  testimony  in  respect  to  Breth,  the  class 
woula  not  feel  that  its  honor  would  have  been  brought  into  question, 
or  that  it  demanded  that  some  upper  class  man  should  call  out  the 
cruel  cadet? — A.  If  the  class  realized  that  such  a  thing  as  that  was 
going  on  it  would  be  stopped. 

Q.  But  the  attention  of  the  class  has  never  been  turned  in  that 
direction,  has  it? — A.  I  do  not  remember  of  a  case.  I  do  not  know 
how  Breui  was,  but  1  never  knew  of  a  man  being  injured  in  that.way. 

Q.  Did  you  hold  soirees  ? — ^A.  I  never  held  a  soiree.  I  have  exer- 
cised, I  suppose,  half  a  dozen  men. 

Q.  That  is,  you  have  had  that  many  together  in  a  tent? — A.  Prob- 
ably all  together  in  a  tent. 

Q-  That  was  a  soiree,  was  it  not;  or  what  is  necessary  to  constitute 
a  soiree? — A.  It  is  for  several  men  to  be  together  and  spend  an  even- 
ing at  it,  or  something  like  that. 

Q.  Then  it  was  a  formal  affair ?-r-A.  No,  sir;  not  so  formal.  It  was 
generally  a  little  more  extensive  than 

Q.  And  for  the  completion  of  it  there  had  to  be  more  than  one  tor- 
turer and  more  than  one  victim? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  more  than 
one  upper  class  man  and  more  than  one  fourth  class  man. 

Q.  And  if  there  was  only  one  upper  class  man,  and  he  held  a  soiree 
for  his  personal  edification,  it  was  not  a  soiree,  strictly  speaking  i — A. 
The  term  is  not  so  limited  as  that;  I  think  it  might  apply  even  to  one 
man  holding  a  soiree,  or  it  might  be  applied  to  one  man  exercising 
one  other  man. 

Q.  You  think  it  might  cover  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wanger.  Well,  I  think  you  are  in  harmony  with  a  number  of 
your  fellows;  but  I  wanted  to  get  your  ideas,  as  you  seemed  to  make 
a  distinction. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Will  you  look  over  that  list,  if  you  please  [handing  witness  a 
listj  ^  We  are  trying  to  make  a  complete  list  of  the  various  forms  of 
hazing  at  the  Academy.  Possibly  you  can  give  us  some  information 
as  to  whether  those  are  all  the  forms  in  vogue  here. — A.  (After  exami- 
nation of  list.)    In  camp  we  sometimes  have  a  pillow  fignt. 

Q.  Can  you  think  of  anything  else? — A.  In  tne  mess  hall  we  some- 
times have  changing  posts. 
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Q.  Can  you  think  of  anything  else? — ^A.  I  do  not  recall  anything 
just  now. 

Q.  What  are  these  pillow  fights — ^just  the  ordinary  fights  with  pil- 
lows?— A.  The  way  that  they  are  generally  hcjld  is  imt  there  is  a 
parade  that  goes  down  between  B  and  C  companies,  and  all  fourth  class 
men  in  A  and  D  companies  meet  those  men  from  the  otiier  companies 
in  that  general  parade,  and  they  have  a  pillow  fight.  No  one  is  hurt 
or  anyl£ing  like  that;  it  is  generally  just  to  get  them  out  there  and 
get  up  a  little  excitement  in  camp. 

Q.  Only  fourth  class  men  engage  in  it,  or  do  others  engage  in  it 
also? — A.  There  may  be  some  few  upper  class  men  who  get  enthusi- 
astic and  engage  in  it,  but  I  don't  think  that  they  ever  strui^e  a  fourtli 
class  man. 

Q.  When  an  upper  class  man  joins  in  he  does  it  voluntarily? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  the  fourth  class  men  do  it  voluntarily  or  are  they  ordered  to 
do  it? — A.  They  are  generally  notified  that  one  is  going  to  take  place, 
and  I  think  the  most  of  them  enjoy  it. 

Q.  Does  it  entail  any  disobedience  of  orders? — A.  Not  to  go? 

Q.  No;  to  go. — ^A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  Are  they  reprimanded  or  do  they  suffer  by  reason  of  demerits, 
or  are  they  otherwise  punished  for  engaging  in  such  a  pastime? — ^A. 
Sometimes  one  man  gets  caught,  or  maybe  one  or  two  men  get 
reported,  and  this  is  a  question  of  about  two  demerits.  I  supi>ose. 

Q.  *A  fourth  class  man  does  not  go  into  this  fight  willingfy;  that  is, 
he  is  prompted  to  do  it  by  somebody  else? — A.  The  fwjt  that  one 
man  may  get  two  demerits  would  not  make  them  want  to  keep  out 
of  it. 

Q.  But  they  are  apt  to  get  demerits? — A.  They  know  they  are  not 
going  to  get  demerits.  There  are  only  four  or  five  tactical  officers  in 
camp,  and  they  can  be  sure  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  them. 

Q.  Not  enough  tactical  officers  in  camp  to  detect  this? — A.  They 
hear  it,  but  betore  they  get  there  the  fourth  class  men  are  gone. 

Q.  Who  informs  the  fourth  class  men  to  get  out  of  the  way? — A. 
There  may  be  some  signal  given  or  something  like  that,  and  it  is  dark 
when  these  take  place;  they  take  place  after  night. 

Q.  Who  gives  the  signal? — A.  It  may  be  some  one  who  can  see  the 
officer,  or  maybe  some  upper  class  men  station  themselves  in  such  a 
position  that  they  can  give  the  signal. 

(J.  What  is  the  usual  signal  ? — A.  It  might  be  lights  out,  or  some- 
thing like  that. 

Q.  You  mean  a  call? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  fourth  class  men  understand  that  is  the  signal  to  get 
out  of  the  way? — A.  Yes,  sir;  or  whatever  the  signal  m^ht  be. 

Q.  That  the  tactical  officer  is  coming? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  upper  class  men  order  these  fights,  do  they? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  are  rarely  concocted  by  the  fourtn  class  men  themselves? — 
A.  I  believe  the  fourth  class  men  never  get  them  up  themselves. ' 

Q.  And  all  the  details  are  arranged  by  the  upper  class  men  ? — ^A. 
About  all  the  details  there  are  is  just  to  turn  out  at  a  certain  signal. 

Q.  That  is,  of  course,  in  violation  of  the  orders  of  the  camp? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  if  anybody  is  punished  it  is  the  man  who  is  caught? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  he  is  always  a  fourth  class  man? — A.  I  don't  remember  of 
an  upper  class  man  being  caught.  In  fact,  I  remember  one  or  two  men 
betting  reported,  but  1  do  not  know  whether  they  were  upper  class 
men  or  fourth  class  men — probably  fourth  class  men. 

Q.  And  if  a  fourth  cla^  man  is  caught,  demerits  are  charged  up 
against  him? — A.  He  may  get  two  demerits,  and  one-third  are  taken 
off,  or  he  might  get  them  on  altogether. 

Q.  But  they  count  a^inst  him  to  the  detriment  of  his  record  in  the 
Academy? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  he  should  refuse  to  go  into  the  pillow  fight  what  would  hap- 
pen ? — ^A.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  refuse.  He  need  not  say  any- 
thing when  the  upper  class  man  tells  him  there  is  going  to  be  a  fight, 
and  then  he  need  not  go  if  he  doesn't  want  to. 

Q.  If  they  were  watching  some  fellow  pretty  closely  and  he  did  not 
eo,  some  ufiper  class  man  might  resent  that,  mi^ht  he  not? — A.  I  don't 
know.  It  depends  on  the  way  in  which  he  did  it.  I  have  known  men 
not  to  go  to  the  pillow  fights.  If  he  did  it  just  to  show  that  he  was 
not  doing  it  to  disobey  the  upper  class  man,  he  would  probably  get  into 
trouble. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that?  Has  that  a  peculiar  significance? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  mean  anything  particular — to  specify  anything 
particular.  It  means  he  might  get  into  a  bracing  formation,  or  in 
years  past  he  might  have  gone  to  a  soiree  or  something  like  that. 

Q.  Might  have  been  called  out  to  fight,  might  he  not? — A.  That  de- 
pends altogether  on  how  he  did  it;  I  think  he  would  have  to  refuse 
straight  out  in  order  to  be  called  out  to  fight. 

Q.  If  he  refused  to  obey  the  order  to  go  into  a  pillow  fight,  which 
might  result  in  demerits  to  him  and  endanger  his  record  in  the  Acad- 
emy, some  upper  class  man  might  feel  sufiSciently  offended  to  call  him 
out? — A.  He  would  probably  take  him  to  a  soiree  first,  and  if  he  was 
still  stubborn  he  might  call  him  out. 

Q.  Do  you  still  have  pillow  tights? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  they 
had  any  this  last  camp  or  not. 

Q.  That  is  the  one  camp  you  missed  ? — A.  I  have  been  in  two  camps; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  you  don't  know  what  occurred  in  the  camp  last  sunmier  ? — ^A. 
I  don't  know  that  they  had  pillow  fights;  no,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  class 
put  that  on  the  obsolete  list? — A.  There  is  nothing  in  the  resolution  to 
stop  pillow  fights. 

Q.  Then  you  think  they  are  still  in  vogue  in  camp? — A.  I  should 
think  so;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  they  ever  occur  in  barracks? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  camp  of  1897-1898  there  was  a  good  deal  of  hazing,  was 
there  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  both  camps,  1898  and  1899?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  An  almost  continuous  performance  of  soirees,  as  it  is  termed  ? — 
A.  Well,  I  don't  think  it  was  that  way;  I  don't  think  it  was  any  ways 
continuous  at  all. 

Q.  Was  there  more  in  1898  or  1899? — A.  I  could  not  say;  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  You  were  hazed  some  when  you  were  a  fourth  class  man  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  did  some  hazing  when  you  became  a  third  class  man  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  But  you  can  not  tell  us  when  there  was  the  p^reater  amount  of 
it? — A.  Well,  a  fourth  class  man  in  camp  doesn't  know  very  much 
about  what  is  going  on  in  camp.  I  knew  there  was  some  exercising 
going  on;  quite  a  lot  of  it. 

Q.  Now,  what  is  this  other  form  of  hazing,  called  changing  posts, 
that  you  have  spoken  of? — ^A.  In  the  mess  hall  fourth  class  men  gen- 
erally sit  at  one  end  of  the  table,  probably  three  or  four  of  them  at  a 
table.  They  have  them  designatea  as  ffunners  or  cannoneers.  They 
call  off,  "One,  two,  three,  four,"  and  then  "change  posts,"  like  they 
do  at  drill. 

Q.  They  call  that  off  at  the  mess  table? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  These  orders  are  given  to  the  fourth  class  men  at  the  mess 
table? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Not  to  the  upper  class  men  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  only  men  who  change  posts  are  the  fourth  class  men  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  a  violation  of  the  regulations  ? — A.  The  commandant 
of  the  table  would  probably  be  reported  for  it  if  anyone  would  see  it. 

Q.  If  anybody  would  see  it? — A.  That  is,  if  the  superintendent  of 
the  mess  hall  or  any  oflScer  should  see  it. 

Q.  How  could  he  help  but  see  it? — ^A.  It  is  generall}'  done  in  a  very 
quiet  way.  at  a  time  when  the  superintendent  of  the  mess  hall  may 
not  be  looking  that  way,  and  there  is  not  much  noise  made  about  it.  * 

Q.  If  a  fourth  class  man  is  caught  changing  posts,  what  happens  to 
him? — A.  The  superintendent  of  the  mess  hall  would  probably  notify 
the  commandant  of  the  table  that  if  he  did  not  report  somebody  he 
would  report  him,  and  he  would  be  more  liable  te  report  a  third  class 
man  for  causing  the  disturbance  at  the  table  than  he  would  to  i'eix)rt 
the  fourth  class  man. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  cases  where  the  commandant  of  the  table 
has  reported  the  third  class  man  because  the  fourth  class  men  had  been 
ordered  to  change  posts? — A.  I  don't  believe  I  ever  knew  of  a  case 
being  reported. 

Q.  No  case? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Either  a  third  class  man  or  a  fourth  class  man  or  the  conunand- 
ant? — A.  I  have  known  of  commandants  being  frequently  reported 
for  these  formations  at  their  table — that  is,  not  changing^  posts,  but 
other  things.  I  remember  Mr.  Brice  was  reported  last  year,  when  he 
was  conmiandant  of  the  table,  for  having  some  kind  of  a  disturbance 
at  his  table  with  a  fourth  class  man. 

Q.  But  never  for  changing  posts? — A.  I  do  not  recall  a  time;  no, 
sir. 

Q.  A  fourth  class  man  does  not  change  posts  willingly;  he  just  does 
it  because  an  upper  class  man  tells  him  to? — ^A.  He  doesn't  propose 
it,  but  he  doesirt  object  to  it. 

Q.  If  it  is  done  is  it  not  the  commandant's  duty  to  report  the  viola- 
tion?— A.  It  is  his  duty,  I  suppose. 

Q.  And  yet  you  do  not  know  of  a  commandant  ever  reporting  it? — 
A.  He  is  generally  implicated  in  it  himself,  or  at  least  is  willing  for  it 
to  go  on. 

Q.  Then  he  violates  his  own  ordera — that  is,  violates  his  responsi- 
bilities and  obli^tions — in  being  implicated  in  it? — ^A.  It  is  not 
regarded  as  a  serious  form  of  hazing  or  as  a  serious  thing. 

Q.  None  of  this  hazing  has  been  regarded  as  very  serious,  has  it, 
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by  the  cadets? — A.  It  has  not  been  regarded  ver}'  seriously;  but  if  a 
man  is  caught  exercising  a  fourth  cl^  man  he  is  discharged  from 
the  Academy. 

Q.  But  I  say  not  by  the  cadets? — A.  No;  but  thev  do  somewhat  as 
the  authorities  do — that  is,  so  far  as  the  responsibility  of  the  fourth 
class  man  is  concerned. 

O.  What  is  that? — A.  I  say  they  have  looked  at  it  somewhat  as  the 
authorities  do. 

Q.  They  never  have? — A.  They  always  have,  sir;  if  a  man  is  going 
to  exercise  a  fourth  class  man,  he  takes  a  great  deal  more  care  not  to 
get  caught  than  he  does  if  he  is  going  to  have  him  change  posts  at  the 
table,  because  it  is  only  a  matter  of  tnree  or  four  demerits  there  for  a 
fourth  class  man.     The  commandant  would  probably  get  more 

Q.  The  authorities  of  the  Academ}'^  are  all  opposed  to  all  forms  of 
hazing? — A.  I  belive  they  are. 

Q.  But  the  cadets  are  not? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  so  you  view  it  from  an  entirely  diflferent  standpoint.  The 
officials  view  it  from  one  standpoint  and  the  cadets  from  another.  I 
assume  the  cadets  look  upon  it  as  serious  because  they  fear  they  will 
be  dismissed  if  detected? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  one  thing.  1  do  not 
understand  exactly. 

Q.  Is  it  for  any  other  reason  the  cadets  look  upon  it  as  a  serious 
matter — any  other  reason  than  the  fear  of  punishment  if  detected? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  of  course  the  cadets  regard  a  certain  amount  of  hazing 
as  necessary.  They  think  it  is  serious  in  that  wav,  because  they  think 
it  ought  to  be  kept  up;  that  is  what  they  think  about  it,  just  as  they 
think  certain  formations  will  benefit  the  fourth  class  men,  and  they 
think  it  is  serious  in  that  way. 

Q.  They  do  not  think  that  pillow  fights  are? — A.  No,  sir;  that  is 
some  recreation. 

Q.  They  get  plenty  of  recreation  in  camp? — A.  Not  of  that  kind. 

Q.  In  camp  it  is  a  pretty  busy  time,  with  all  the  drills  and  so  on? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  the  fourth  class  man  really  gets  all  the  exercise  he 
needs? — A.  He  generally  stays  in  his  tent  unless  he  is  out  at  some  for- 
mation like  that. 

Q.  He  stays  in  because  he  is  afraid  to  go  out,  as  a  rule? — A.  He  is 
not  welcomed  outside. 

Q.  He  is  even  forbidden  in  camp  to  enjoy  the  privileges  that  are 
usually  extended  to  him? — A.  That  is  the  reason  I  say  that  the  pillow 
fight  is  some  recreation. 

Q.  Then  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  well  to  exclude  the  pillow 
fights  and  give  nim  his  usual  liberties,  so  that  he  might  entertain  him- 
self and  get  his  recreation  after  his  own  liking?  It  is  not  a  part  of  the 
upper  class  men,  is  it,  to  furnish  entertainment  for  the  fourth  class 
men? — A.  They  furnish  about  all  the  entertainment  the  fourth  class 
men  get. 

Q.  That  is  a  sort  of  reciprocal  aflfair? — ^A.  The  amusements  they 
furnish. 

Q.  The  amusement  they  furnish  the  fourth  class  men  is  really  for 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  amusement  for  the  upper  class  men,  is  it 
not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  well  were  vou  acquainted  with  Mr.  Booz? — A.  I  don't 
remember  of  ever  speaking  to  nim  but  that  one  time  I  told  of  a  while 
ago. 
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Q.  You  saw  him  a  ^ood  deal  in  that  first  camp,  did  you  not? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  but  very  seldom  spoke  to  him. 

Q.  But  you  observed  him  there  every  day  as  you  did  other  cadets  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  him  reading  his  Bible? — ^A.  I  do  not  recall  ever 
seeing  him  in  his  tent  at  all.  I  generally  kept  my  eyes  to  the  front 
when  1  went  down  a  company  street. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  anyliody  reproach  him  for  reading  his  Bible  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  anybody  call  him  '^  Bibles? " — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  vou  ever  hear  of  a  suDscription  list  being  circulated  for  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  him  a  Bible? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  a  demand  made  on  him  for  a  newspaper  article 
containing  an  account  of  the  church  reception  given  to  hun  before  he 
left  home  for  Westpoint? — A.  No,  sir;  mere  were  demands  made  on 
all  fourth  class  men  of  that  kind;  if  the  upper  class  men  thought  they 
had  articles  about  themselves,  they  would  make  such  demands  on  them, 
but  I  don't  remember  of  any  such  demands  being  made  on  Booz. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  hazing  that  Sooz  was  subjected  to 
excepting  the  fight? — A.  1  am  not  sure  of  any;  I  suppose  that  up  until 
the  nghtTie  was  hazed  just  like  the  rest  of  us. 

Q.  And  you  all  got  a  plenty? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  we  thought  so. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  anybody  else  reproached  for  his  religious 
inclinations? — ^A.  No,  sir;  men  are  always  respected  here  for  their 
religious  inclination. 

Q.  You  never  heard  that  questioned? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  heard  Mr.  Albert  or  Mr.  Hutzler  being  rebuked  for 
being  Jews? — A.  I  don't  believe  I  ever  heard  anybody  speak  to  them 
about  being  Jews.  Mr.  Hutzler,  I  think,  was  very  popular  in  our 
class  before  he  left.  He  left,  I  tnink,  in  October  of  the  fourth  class 
year. 

Q.  He  was  popular  among  his  classmen? — ^A.  I  think  so;  I  liked 
him  and  most  of  the  men  whom  I  heard  speak  of  him  liked  him. 

Q.  How  about  Albert? — A.  He  was  unpopular. 

Q.  Had  his  religion  anything  to  do  with  it? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  don't 
think  it  had. 

Q.  You  never  heard  either  of  them  spoken  of  disparagingly  on 
account  of  their  reli^on? — ^A.  I  have  heard  men  speak  of  Albert  as  a 
Jew,  but  I  do  not  thmk  that  it  had  anything  to  do  with  his  unpopu- 
larity— the  fact  that  he  was  a  Jew. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  that  the  reference  was  made  with  the  idea  of 
reflecting  upon  his  religion — is  that  what  you  mean? — ^A.  I  am  not 
sure.  I  don  t  believe  anyone  said  anything  to  him  about  it,  but  I  have 
heard  it  once  or  twice.  Still,  the  way  in  which  it  was  spoken  and  the 
general  idea  I  ^et  of  it,  I  don't  think  it  was  meant  to  reflect  upon 
him.  I  am  positive  that  Albert  was  not  unpopular  because  he  was  a 
Jew.  Of  course  I  have  heard  that  kind  of  a  remark  made,  just  as  we 
see  the  general  inclination  is  to  make  such  a  remark,  just  as  we  see 
pictures  of  Jews  in  comic  papers. 

Q.  Let  us  take  the  reverse.  You  know  some  men  who  have  been 
popular  in  spite  of  it? — A.  I  don't  think  you  would  say  popular  in 
spite  of  it;  1  think  they  are  popular  just  like  other  men. 

Q,  That  it  doesn't  make  tne  slightest  difference;  is  that  what  you 
would  have  the  committee  understand? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  don't  thinK  it 
does. 
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Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  your  class  organization  at  the  time  the 
resolutions  were  adopted  looking  to  abolishing  certain  forms  of  haz- 
ing?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  an  oflBcer? — A.  I  was  president  of  the  class,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  committee  that  prepared  tne  resolu- 
tions?— A.  1  believe  I  wrote  the  resolutions  out;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  tell  us  what  the  class  meant  by  the  resolutions 
they  adopted? — A.  The  principal  thing  was  to  abolish  exercising.  We 
realized  that  in  a  few  cases  it  had  been  carried  too  far.  At  least  that 
was  the  sentiment  in  the  class  at  the  time,  and  we,  for  our  part, 
wanted  to  stop  it,  and  we  passed  a  resolution  to  that  effect. 

Q.  What  did  you  mean  to  include  by  the  resolution  ? — ^A.  That  is, 
by  the  word  ^^ exercising?"    Do  you  mean  what  exercising? 

Q.  The  forms  of  hazing  you  meant  to  include. — A.  Eagling  and  dips 
and  footballs — in  fact,  allof  those  forms  of  exercising  that  are  carried 
on  in  soirees.     That  includes  everything  that  exhausts  a  man. 

Q.  What  did  you  mean  not  to  include  1 — ^A.  We  meant  not  to  include 
bracing.  That  is  about  all.  That  is  the  point  that  was  discussed  the 
most,  and  it  was  understood  very  clearly  that  bracing  was  not  to  be 
included. 

Q.  And  you  meant  not  to  include  fighting? — ^A*.  Yes,  sir;  we  did 
not  include  fighting. 

Q.  That  is,  class  fights.  I  mean  where  one  class  member,  through 
his  scrapping  committee,  calls  out  a  member  of  another  class.  Tlmt 
was  not  meant  to  be  incladed? — A.  It  was  not  meant  to  be  included. 

Q.  Was  it  discussed  at  the  time? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  are  sure  it  was  not  meant  to  be  included? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  of  these  upon  this  list  were  meant  not  to  be  included 
[handing  witness  list  of  forms  of  hazing]? — A.  Bracing;  hot  grease  on 
feet;  chewing  rope  ends.  That  was  not  discussed,  but  I  don't  think 
that  was  meant  to  be  included.     Cutting  a  man 

Mr.  Clayton.  Can  I  ask  a  question  about  that.« 

The  Chaibman.  Certainly. 

By  Mr.  Clayton: 

Q.  You  say  it  did  not  include  chewing  rope? — ^A.  Nothing  was  said, 
but  I  don't  believe  that  would  be  incluoed. 

Q.  Why  was  it  not  included;  was  it  because  you  wanted  to  do  it,  or 
because  you  thought  it  was  obsolete? — A.  It  is  practically  obsolete 
and  it  was  not  brought  up;  the  subject  was  not  brought  up  in  the 
discussion. 

(Continuing.)  Barnyard  formations;  no  kind  of  funny  formations 
were  included  in  it;  sounding  off  tech.  The  ones  that  were  included 
in  it  were  the  wooden  willying,  football,  eagling,  box  holding,  hang- 
ing on  stretcher,  sitting  on  bayonet,  choo-chooing,  chinning.  Quali- 
fying was  not  included,  but  somehow  they  got  a  sentiment  in  the  corps 
against  it  and  I  think  it  is  obsolete  now.  However,  it  was  not  men 
tioned  in  that  meeting.  Koehlers;  holding  out  Indian  clubs;  plebe's 
rest;  exercising"  in  soiree;  double  step.  That  is  about  the  ones  that 
were  included  m  it. 

Q.  So  that  practically  the  only  hazing  you  aimed  to  stop  was  that 
which  you  might  term  physical  exercising?— A.  That  is  it. 

Q.  Without  referring  to  fighting  for  a  moment  I  want  to  go  into 
another  feature  of  it.     All  those  forms  which  were  humiliating  in 
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character  were  retained? — A.  They  were  retained  for  a  purpose;  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  When  you  were  a  fourth  class  man  would  you  not  have  preferred 
some  physical  exercises  to  some  humiliating  or  degrading  reference? — 
A.  I  aon't  know  of  anything  that  might  be  considered^  degrading  in 
the  entire  business,  lliere  are  a  great  many  things  that  I  felt  were 
humiliating  at  the  time.  However,  when  I  would  see  others  do  them, 
I  knew  the  men  that  had  ordered  me  to  do  them  had  gone  through 
similar  formations,  and  I  saw  the  spirit  in  which  the  funny  formations 
were  gone  through  with,  and  so  I  aid  not  consider  it  humiliating. 

Q.  After  vou  got  through  the  fourth  year  your  opinions  changed; 
is  that  the  idea? — A.  I  don't  think  so  much  of  a  change;  no,  sir. 

Q.  And  instead  of  doing  to  others  as  you  would  have  liked  to  have 
been  done  by  when  you  were  a  fourth  class  man,  you  adopted  the  rule 
to  do  unto  others  as  thev  had  done  unto  you? — ^A.  I  can  not  say  that  I 
looked  with  much  dreaa  to  these  funny  loiTnations,  because,  as  I  have 
said  about  the  pillow  fights,  they  are  some  recreation.  Everything  is 
so  serious  in  a  plebe  camp  that  a  man  generally  welcomes  a  little  diver- 
sion like  that. 

Q.  Take  some  of  these  other  things — reciting  ridiculous  poetrj^  or 
spooning  a  gun,  or  sammy,  and  a  lot  of  things  of  a  humiliating  char- 
acter that  might  be  cited  that  make  a  man  ridiculous  and  contempt- 
ible in  the  eyes  of  his  fellows.  You  have  not  yet  answered  the  ques- 
tion; would  you  not  rather  go  through  some  of  the  forms  of  physical 
exercises  than  to  be  subjected  to  the  humiliating  taunts  of  the  other 
men  of  the  corps? — A.  Be  subjected  to  what? 

Q.  These  humiliating  things. — A.  I  would  rather  do  a  certain 
amount  of  physical  exercise  than  some  of  them. 

Q.  Of  course  you  would;  so  would  anv  man  with  any  spirit.  And 
so  I  am  wondering,  getting  back  into  the  original  proposition,  why 
you  did  not  include  those. — A.  They  do  a  man  more  good  than  phys- 
ical exercising.     They  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  fourtn  class  man. 

Q.  They  are  for  his  benefit? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  they  are  not  given  entirely  for  his  benefit? — ^A.  They  are 
also  for  the  amusement  of  the  upper  class  men. 

Q.  They  are  also  for  the  amusement  of  the  upper  class  men? — A. 
You  won't  find  an  upper  class  man  but  what  says  they  did  benefit  him 
as  a  fourth  class  man. 

Q.  Is  that  so?  But  you  have  testified  that  rather  than  do  some  of 
these  humiliating  things  you  would  prefer  to  be  exercised? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  As  one  of  the  authors  of  those  resolutions,  why  did  you  not 
include  some  of  those  humiliating  things? — A.  One  thing,  those  for- 
mations are  never,  you  might  say,  carried  to  the  excess  that  exercising 
had  been  in  a  few  instances.  Then,  another  thing,  those  funny  forma- 
tions you  can  not  say  have  ever  injured  a  man  physically. 

Q.  They  do  not  injure  him  physically  but  they  injure  him  other- 
wise?— A.  He  recovers  right  soon;  he  is  never  permanently  injured. 

Q.  He  may  be  and  he  may  not,  that  depends  upon  his  nature.  I 
will  put  the  proposition  in  another  way.  You  thought  it  was  a  good 
thing,  did  you  not,  to  adopt  the  resolutions? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  it  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  go  still  further  than 
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that  and  adopt  resolutions  lookiuj^*to  the  entire  elimination  of  all  these 
hazing  matters? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  it  would,  sir. 

Q.  You  will  admit  that  some  additional  progress  can  be  made? — A. 
Some;  yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Smith: 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  cadet  or  cadets  being  tied  and  placed 
imder  a  faucet  or  water  spout « — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  that  at  all? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  of  one 
man  being  held  that  way. 

,     Q.  Who  was  it  vou  heard  was  held  that  way? — ^A.  An  oflScer  of  the 
Army  told  me  he  helped  to  hold  a  man  under  that  way  once. 

Q.  That  was  many  years  ago? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  that  practice  been  m  vogue  in  the  Academy  at  all  since  you 
have  been  here* — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  I  mean,  of  course. — A.  No,  sir;  it  has  not. 

Q.  Has  it  been  a  practice  at  all,  to  your  knowledge,  to  make  a  man 
stand  on  his  head  while  reciting  his  tech? — A.  I  have  heard  of  a  few 
instances  where  a  man  stands  on  his  head.  One  time  is  between  tattoo 
and  taps  when  an  upper  class  man  puts  his  foot  in  the  lower  class  man's 
tent;  he  is  then  supposed  to  stand  on  his  head. 

Q.  I  am  now  asking  you  when  he  is  supposed  to  recite  his  tech. — 
A.  That  might  be  done,  but  I  don't  know  of  it. 

Q.  You  never  saw  a  man  standing  on  hia  head  and  reciting  his  tech  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  has  ever  been  the  practice  in  the  corps? — ^A.  I 
have  beard  of  men  standing  on  their  heads  in  the  bathroom. 

Q.  I  mean  while  reciting  their  tech;  I  am  confining  it  to  that. — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  man  being  required  to  stand  on  his  head 
and  deliver  a  right-hand  salute  with  his  left  foot? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  any  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  that  was 
done,  or  is  that  an  inaependent  exercise? — A.  If  a  man  happens  to  be 
fltandinff  at  attention  after  tattoo — that  is,  standing  on  his  head — the 
upper  class  man  might  ^ve  him  a  few  commands,  something  like  right- 
hand  salute,  or  something  else.     I  never  heard  of  it  except  then. 

Q.  It  is  the  custom,  then,  between  tattoo  and  taps,  when  an  upper 
<;lass  man  comes  to  the  tent  of  a  fourth  class  man  and  puts  his  foot  in 
the  lower  class  man's  tent  for  the  lower  class  man  to  stand  at  attention 
on  his  head,  and  if  the  upper  class  man  feels  like  it  he  gives  him  cer- 
tain tactical  orders? — A.  it  was  the  custom  to  stand  on  his  head  in  the 
summers  of  1898  and  1899,  but  it  is  rather  an  unusual  thing,  I  think, 
for  the  upper  class  man  to  give  him  a  few  orders  when  he  is  in  that 
position. 

Q.  You  have  known  of  his  doin^  so? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  These  commands  were  ordinarily  tactical  orders,  but  in  this 
inverted  position? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  tnere  anything  you  care  to  add  before  being  excused? — A.  I 
don't  know  what  the  impression  is  or  just  how  much  lias  been  brought 
out  about  taunting  a  man  about  his  religion,  but  I  would  like  to  say 
that  in  the  corps  now  every  man  who  has  any  religious  sentiment  at 
all  is  not  bothered  in  the  least;  nothing  is  aone  to  keep  bim  from 
showing-  it.  If  he  wants  to  go  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  he  is  allowed  to  go, 
and  quite  a  number  do  go,  and  those  who  do  are  among  the  best  men 
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here.  This  idea  about  a  man  being' looked  down  on  for  anything  like 
that  is  entirely  erroneous.  1  saw  a  canvass  of  the  entire  corps  not  long 
ago  as  to  what  church  a  man  belongs  to  and  such  as  that,  and  I  believe 
a  cadet  has  that  paper  now.  It  shows  that  about  half  the  corps — I  do 
not  know  the  exact  per  cent,  but  it  seems  to  me  about  half — are  mem- 
bers of  churches^  and  they  are  not  ashamed  to  own  it,  in  fact  men  are 
ratherproud  of  it. 

Q.  Tne  purpose  of  the  question  was  to  give  you  the  opportunity  to 
say  what  you  are  saying.  It  has  been  charged  by  some,  and  may  be 
believed  by  some,  that  due  respect  has  not  been  shown  with  reference 
to  such  matters.  Some  testimony  was  elicited  by  this  committee 
which  indicated  that  Mr.  Booz  had  been  called  "Bibles"  because  of 
his  inclination  to  read  his  Bible;  that  a  subscription  list  was  circulated 
in  the  camp  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  him  a  Bible;  and  if  there  is 
nothing  of  that  sort — and  we  are  hoping  there  is  not — we  are  anxious 
that  the  opportunity  should  be  given  to  clear  the  suspicion  up  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  may  think  so.  That  was  the  purpose  of  the  ques- 
tion; the  purpose  of  the  question  was  not  to  charge  that  such  things 
did  obtain,  but  to  rive  the  opportunity  to  clear  up  any  such  thought 
or  suspicion. — ^A.  If  the  only  object  had  been  to  get  Booz  a  Bible  it 
could  probably  have  been  obtained  in  any  tent  in  camp. 

By  Mr.  Wangeb: 

Q.  But  if  the  idea  was  that  he  was  using  a  Bible  for  the  purpose  of 
deadbeating,  mi^ht  not  somebody  have  suggested  the  propriety  of 
taking  up  a  collection  to  buy  him  a  Bible? — A.  I  don't  Know,  sir*  I 
did  hear  that  he  was  found  once  reading  a  novel  instead  of  his  Bibie^ 
but  I  don't  know  whether  that  was  true  or  not. 

j^.  You  heard  that  lately;  since  the  investigation  began? — ^A.  I 
think  I  remember  hearing  of  that  in  our  camp. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  reported  that  fact  ? — A.  I  don't  know  who 
reported  it,  but  I  heard  Mr.  Burnett  speak  of  it  a  few  days  ago. 

Q.  And  he  is  now  president  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  ? — A.  x  es,  sir.. 

Q.  Did  he  speak  oif  it  as  having  observed  it  or  having  heard  it? — A. 
I  don't  know  whether  he  saw  it  or  not;  he  seemed  satisfied  that  it  waa 
true. 

Q.  My  recollection  is  that  the  only  witness  who  stated  that  he  had 
observed  such  an  occurrence  was  Cadet  Prentice — I  mean  before  the 
army  board — and  that  he  did  not  know  what  book  it  was  that  was  in 
the  Bible. — A.  That  was  the  time  referred  to,  I  suppose. 

Q.  You  think  there  was  but  one  instance? — A.  I  don't  know;  that 
is  probably  it;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  let  me  ask  you  one  question.  If  a  cadet  kneels  in  prayer 
before  bedtime,  is  that  likely  to  arouse  any  comment? — A.  It  might 
arouse  comment,  but  I  know  of  cadets  who  do  it. 

Q.  There  might  be  individual  cadets  who  would  sneer,  mi^ht  there 
not,  just  the  same  as  in  every  walk  of  life? — A.  There  might  oe  a  few 
men 

Q.  But  it  would  not  be  the  sentiment  of  the  corps? — A.  It  would 
not  be  the  sentiment  of  the  corps;  and  such  a  man  would  not  be  sup- 
ported in  his  sneering,  even  as  much  as  on  the  outside,  I  think,  because 
the  spirit  of  the  corps  is  to  let  each  man  pursue  his  own  inclinations 
in  that  respect. 
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By  Mr.  Sboth: 

Q.  Suppose  it  was  known  that  a  Bible  had  been  presented  to  him 
by  subscription  of  his  friends  just  before  he  came  here.  It  is  the  prac- 
tice here  when  a  man  has  had  some  farewell  entertainment  to  jest  him 
«bout  it,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  as  I  understand  it,  without  meaning  to  say  that  anything 
of  this  kind  took  place,  the  charge  is  not  that  thev  were  taking  up  a 
collection  to  buy  him  a  Bible  in  any  sense  except  that  they  were  mak- 
ing the  supposed  subscription  which  had  been  made  at  Bristol  to  buy 
him  a  Bible  as  a  farewell  gift.  In  that  view,  of  course,  vour  answer 
that  thej  could  have  gotten  a  Bible  in  any  tent  would  have  had  no 
apolication,  would  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  f  ullv  understand  the  nature  of  the  charge,  did  you? — 
A.  I  never  thought  about  it  in  that  way.  In  fact,  I  thinK  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  Bible  concerned  in  it  would  have  stopped  any  jesting  about 
it.  It  would  have  had  an  inclination  that  way,  at  least,  whether  it  did 
it  or  not. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  that  he  had  a  Bible  presented  to  him  at  Bristol 
before  he  went  to  Westpoint ? — A.  Not  until  this  investigation;  no.  sir. 

Q.  You  understand  now.  whether  true  or  false,  that  the  thought  is 
that  they  were  ridiculing  tne  idea  of  his  friends  giving  him  the  Bible 
before  he  left  Bristol,  not  ridiculing  his  religious  inclmations? — A.  I 
understand  that. 

Q.  I  am  not  saying  it  is  true,  but  that  is  what  was  meant  in  taking 
up  a  subscription  for  him  ;  they  were  imitating  the  similar  perform- 
ance that  took  place  before  he  left  Bristol.  Now,  it  is  a  fact  that  you 
sometimes  do  such  things  here,  when  a  man  has  had  a  farewell  recep- 
tion at  home  before  coming  to  Westpoint,  you  do  have  some  such  per- 
formance as  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  understand  that  charge  is  simplv  that  you  did  that  here 
in  this  instance,  and  you  think  that  the  fact  that  a  Bible  was  involved 
would  have  prevented  it? — A.  It  would  have  a  tendency  that  way,  I 
am  sure. 

The  Chaieman.  Do  you  think  of  anything  further  you  wish  to  say, 
anything  you  wish  to  add  to  your  testimony  already  given? 

The  Witness.  No,-  sir. 

(Witness  excused.) 

CADET  ALBERT  B.  DOGKEBT,  SWOBN. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  Of  which  class  are  you  a  member? — A.  The  second  class,  sin 

By  Mr.  Wanger: 
Q.  When  did  you  come  to  the  Academy? — A.  The  latter  part  of 
August,  1898. 
Q.  That  was  about  the  time  the  camp  was  over? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Were  you  in  camp  at  all? — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  You  went  directly  to  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Do  you  remember  Cadet  Booz  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  You  have  no  recollection  of  him '{ — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Do  you  recall  the  fact  that  he  was  a  cadet  here? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Don't  you  remember  seeing  him  in  1898? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  subjected  to  any  hazing  as  a  fourth  class  man  ? — A.  Y  es, 
sir;  some. 

Q.  To  any  severe  extent? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.Did  you  know  of  any  of  your  fellows  who  were? — A.,  In  my 
class? 

Q.  In  your  class. — A.  All  I  know  of  was  bv  hearsay.  I  was  not  with 
any  of  those  in  camp;  that  is,  when  most  ox  the  hazing  took  place  I 
was  not  there. 

Q.  Then  it  was  a  matter  of  hearsay? — ^A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  subjected  to  any  feet  inspections — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  others  who  were? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  reported  by  your  classmen  in  1898  as  being  the  most 
severe  exercisers? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  that  any  were  report^  as  being 
any  worse  than  any  others.  I  have  heard  that  probably  Cadet  Barry 
was  a  little  worse;  he  might  have  been  a  little  worse  than  some  of  the 
others;  I  don't  know  of  any  special  ones  that  were  worse  than  others, 
unless  it  was  he. 

Q.  Were  you  directed  as  a  fourth  class  man  to  take  any  tabasco 
sauce? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  other  cadets  conmoianded  to  use  it? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  tabasco  sauce  on  their  table  in  the  mess  hall  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  never  saw  it  used  except  voluntarily? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  As  a  third  class  man,  which  of  the  then  fourth  class  men  seemed 
to  be  most  severely  hazed,  either  according  to  observation  or  report? — 
A.  You  mean  that  were  hazed  throughout  camp  most  severely,  or  at 
certain  times? 

Q.  Well,  at  certain  times. — A.  I  know  of  one  or  two  cadets  that 
were  sick  from  the  eflPects  of  hazing. 

Q.  Who  were  they? — A.  Cadet  MacArthur  and  Cadet  Brinton. 
And  they  say  that  Cadet  Hascall  was,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  them  during  their  illness? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  of  them? — A.  I  saw  Cadet  MacArthur  and  Cadet  Hascall; 
but  Cadet  Hascall  when  I  saw  him  appeared  to  have  nothing  the  matter 
with  him. 

Q.  Had  he  recovered? — A.  I  saw  him  very  shortly  after  they  said 
be  was  sick  and  I  could  not  see  anything  the  matter  with  him. 

Q.  What  was  he  doing  when  you  saw  him? — ^A.  Lyinff  down. 

Q.  How  was  his  color? — A.  The  natural  color;  he  ha!d  a  very  good 
color. 

Q.  How  were  his  nerves? — ^A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  his 
nerves. 

Q.  Did  he  appear  to  have  any  muscular  tremor? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  did 
not  notice  any  tremor  about  him. 

Q.  What  was  your  jud^ent? — ^A.  Of  this  cadet? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  1  don't  think  he  was  sick,  sir. 

Q.  Who  called  your  attention  to  his  case? — A.  I  don't  know  who; 
somebody  did,  and  I  went  in  to  see  what  was  the  matter  with  him,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  him  how  he  was? — A.  I  do  not  recollect  whether  I 
did  or  not.     I  don't  think  I  did. 

Q.  Was  he  talking  to  anybody? — A.  Not  that  I  recollect,  sir. 

Q.  Who  else  was  in  the  tent  at  the  time? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir; 
several  fourth  class  men.    I  don't  remember  who  they  were.    1  saw 
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him  the  next  morDing,  too,  sir.  and  I  think  Cadet  Sheridan  was  there 
the  next  morning  when  I  saw  nim. 

Q.  How  did  he  look  then? — A.  He  looked  all  right,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  to  him  about  it? — ^A.  I  don't  think  I  did. 

Q.  Now  let  us  get  back  to  Cadet  MacAilhur.  In  what  way  did  he 
show  any  ill  effects? — A.  I  didn't  see  him  for  several — for  some  time 
after  he  was  sick — I  don't  know  how  long  after  he  was  sick,  it  might 
have  been  two  hours  or  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  when  I  saw  him  the  tent 
was  dark,  there  was  no  light  in  it,  and  all  I  saw  of  him  then  was  that 
he  was  lying  on  his  bed. 

Q.  Did  you  say  the  tent  was  dark? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  to  him? — A.  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Q.  Was  he  moaning? — A.  No,  sir;  I  think  when  I  saw  him  he  was 
quiet. 

Q.  You  have  no  distinct  recollection  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  could  not  say 
positivelv,  but  I  think  I  would  have  noticed  it  if  he  had  been  moaning. 

Q.  Who  had  been  exercising  him^ — A.  I  had  for  one,  and  several 
more.  He  was  in  a  tent  where  several  cadets  were  being  exercised, 
and  that  same  evening  1  had  exercised  him. 

Q.  What  time  had  you  exercised  him? — A.  1  don't  know,  sir;  I 
don't  remember  whether  I  had  left  before  he  was  sick  or  not.  If  I 
had  not  I  think  I  would  have  noticed  his  being  sick,  sir. 

Q.  About  what  time  was  it  you  began  your  exercises? — A.  I  think 
this  was  shortly  after  supper,  sir;  I  don't  know.  It  was  about,  prob- 
ably, half  an  hour  or  fifteen  minutes  after  supper. 

Q.  About  7  o'clock? — A.  I  could  not  say  just  what  time;  it  might 
have  been  about  that  time;  it  was  along  about  that  time. 

Q.  Just  approximately;  1  do  not  mean  to  the  minute.  I  know  it  was 
a  good  while  ago. — A.   i  es,  sir. 

Q.  What  exercises,  and  how  many  of  them,  did  you  re<juire  of  Mac- 
Artnur? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir;  I  could  only  say  I  exercised  several — 
a  good  many  fourth  class  men — and  I  don't  remember  just  what  I  did. 
I  might  say  that  he  did  eagles,  and  probably  held  out  some  clubs,  and 
prolmbly  did  some  dips. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  how  long? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  the  other  fourth  class  men  you  had  with  him? — A.  I 
don't  rerdember  who  they  were.  Cadet  Hascall  was  one  of  them,  and 
Cadet  Fridge.    He  is  not  here  now. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  others? — ^A.  No,  sir.  There  were  several 
more,  but  I  do  not  remember  who  they  were. 

Q.  About  how  many  altogether? — A.  I  guess  there  were  five  or  six, 
sir. 

Q.  Besides  the  ones  you  have  named  ? — A.  No,  sir;  with  those  I  have 
named. 

Q.  Who  else  were  exercising  them  at  that  time? — ^A.  Idonotremem*- 
ber  who  was,  except  Cadet  Barry;  I  know  he  was  one  of  them.  There 
were  several  more,  but  I  do  not  recall  who  the  others  were.  There  were 
five  or  six  altogether. 

Q.  Cadet  Barry?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  five  of  the  committee  of  the  upper  class  men? — A.  Four 
or  five:  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  the  upper  class  men  take  turns  in  exercising? — A.  No, 
sir. 
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Q.  In  whose  tent  was  it? — A.  I  don't  know  whose  tent  it  was.  It 
was  in  A  Company,  on  the  south  side  of  the  street. 

Q.  Have  you  no  recollection A.  Yes,  sir;  I  remember  it  was 

up  closer  to  this  end  than  to  the  other,  but  I  do  not  remember  just 
wnat  tent  it  was. 

Q.  Your  tent? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  Mr.  Barry's  tent? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  other  cadet's  tent  might  it  have  been? — A.  They  were  all 
fourth  class  men  that  were  living  along  there.  Cadet  Grant  lived 
along  there  somewhere,  and  Cadet  French,  and  Cadet  Fridge,  and 
Kunzig. 

Q.  And  you  think  Grant  was  in  the  party? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't 
think  he  was  there,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  French  was  there? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  he 
was  there. 

Q.  What  is  your  present  recollection  as  to  whether  Fridge  was 
there? — A.  I  think  he  was. 

Q.  Was  this  a  fourth  class  man's  tent  or  an  upper  class  man's 
tent? — A.  A  fourth  class  man's  tent,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  purpose  of  exercising  Mr.  MacArthur? — ^A.  For 
not  bracing,  sir. 

Q.  Who  had  ordered  him  to  brace? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir;  I  don't 
know  who  speciallv  did.  It  was  the  general  opinion  there  that  he 
was  not  bracmg  as  he  should. 

Q.  Was  that  the  general  opinion  of  the  corps  or  the  general  opin- 
ion of  the  upper  class  men? — A.  I  heard  three  or  four  third  classmen 
or  upper  class  men,  I  don't  remember  which  they  were,  speak  of  it. 

Q.  Was  he  not  doing  enough  bracing  or  was  he  not  bracing  in 
proper  form? — A.  He  was  not  doing  enough. 

Q.  When  he  did  brace  he  braced  all  right,  did  he? — ^A.  No,  sir;  he 
did  not  brace  hard  enough. 

Q.  Oh,  that  was  it.  And,  in  complying  with  the  order  to  brace,  he 
would  just  partially  comply,  or  did  he  at  times  absolutely  fail? — A. 
No.  sir;  he  never  failed  at  all  to  comply. 

Q.  Well,  was  he  braced  any  in  that  tent? — A.  I  don't  know  whether 
he  was  or  not. 

Q.  Then  his  failure  to  brace  properly  was  probably  owing  to  his 
disinclination  to  cheerfully  and  fully  comply  with  the  requirements 
rather  than  a  failure  to  understand  how  to  brace  properly,  was  it? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  it  was,  sir. 

Q.  In  other  words,  he  had  a  devil  in  him  which  had  to  be  exor- 
cised?— A.  I  can  not  say  he  did,  sir. 

Q.  What  would  you  call  it?  A  spirit  of  insubordination ? — A.  No, 
sir:  I  suppose  he  did  not  care  to  brace  hard  enough. 

Q.  It  was  simply  a  disinclination  to  brace  hai-d  enough? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  No  reflection  on  the  upper  class  men  who  had  ordered  him  to 
brace? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Suppose  it  had  been  a  reflection  on  the  upper  class  men;  would 
exercising  have  been  the  proper  remedy? — A.  I  do  not  understand 
what  you  mean  by  reflection  on  the  upper  class  men,  sir. 

Q.  Suppose  that  Cadet  MacArthur  nad  refused  to  brace  at  all,  or 
neglectea  to  brace  at  all,  when  ordered  to  do  it,  what  would  have  been 
the  punishment  in  that  case? — A.  In  that  case  he  probably  would  have 
had  to  fight,  sir. 
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Q.  The  upper  class  man  would  have  reported  the  matter  to  the  fight- 
ing committee,  would  he,  or  the  president  of  the  fourth  class? — ^A.  He 
might  have;  I  suppose  he  would. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  what  would  have  been  the  proper  order  at  that 
time,  or  would  the  third  class  man  iust  have  called  him  out? — A.  I 
suppose  he  would  have  reported  it,  tnat  he  would  not  brace  any,  and 
he  would  have  had  to  fight  this  cadet  or  some  one  else. 

Q.  You  think  that  he  would  have  reported  it  to  the  committee? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  he  would. 

Q.  Instead  of  personally  challenging  him? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Q.  Now  do  you  remember  with  what  grace  Cadet  MacArthur  exer- 
ciseJi  that  evening? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  how  heartily  he  went  into  it? — A.  No,  sir; 
the  tents  were  all  dark;  you  could  not  see  especially  how  they  were 
exercising. 

2.  Comd  you  see  that  the  exercises  were  vigorously  performed  or 
d  a  man  feebly  perform  them? — A.  You  could  see  whether  they 
were  performed  vigorously  or  very  poorly,  you  could  tell  that  much 
difference. 

Q.  But  they  might  go  just  about  to  the  line  and  apparently  be  vigor- 
ous and  yet  not  be  very  vigorous? — ^A.  You  could  not  have  told 
between  the  very  vigorous  and  rather  vigorous,  but  you  could  have 
told  if  they  were  very  slovenly  about  it. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  remember  whether  Cadet  MacArthur  was  over- 
come while  you  were  present  or  not? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  he 
was.  If  he  had  been  I  think  I  would  have  remembered  it,  sir.  I  think 
I  left  sometime  before,  but  I  am  not  sure,  sir. 

Q.  Did  not  Cadet  MacArthur  at  any  other  time  show  any  signs  of 
prostration? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  he  did,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  at  any  other  time  manifest  any  hysteria? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  ask  to  have  his  mouth  closed? — ^A.  I  don't  know,  sir;  I 
was  not  there,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  at  that  time  that  he  had  asked  to  have  cotton  put 
in  his  mouth? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  I  heard  anything  of  that  at 
all  until  the  investigation  began. 

Q.  Was  cotton  usually  used  to  enable  cadets  to  keep  quiet? — A.  I 
never  heard  of  it  being  used  before;  I  never  knew  of  any  other  case 
where  it  would  be  necessary  to  keep  them  quiet. 

Q.  You  knew  of  nobody  el^e  who  had  a  tendency  to  cry  out? — A. 
No  one. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  Mr.  MacArthur  cry  out? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  him  give  utterance  to  any  hysterical  sound? — 
A.  I  don't  think  I  did,  sir;  I  think  he  was  lying  still  when  I  saw  him. 

Q.  What  remedies  were  resoiled  to  to  revive  him? — A.  I  don't 
know,  sir;  I  was  not  there.     I  only  saw  him  for  a  few  seconds. 

Q.  Who  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  last  to  have  exercised  him 
before  his  collapse? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  What  talk  was  there  about  it  at  the  time  or  inunediately  after- 
wards?— A.  I  don't  know  that  there  was  any  talk  about  it. 

Q.  Was  there  nothing  said  that  MacArthur  was  weak? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  broken  under  exercising? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Q.  Nothing  said  about  the  exercising  being  too  extreme? — A.  I 
knew  it  was  too  extreme  and  I  heard  it  was  too  extreme. 
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Q.  What  was  done  to  prevent  such  extremities  thereafter? — ^A, 
There  was  not  anything  done.  The  men  were  supposed  to  know  when 
anything  had  gpne  far  enough. 

Q.  Every  third  class  man  was  supposed  to  know  the  proper  extent 
to  which  exercising  ought  to  go? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  he  was. 

Q.  And  everyone  was  supposed  to  keep  within  the  proper  limits? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  don't  think  any  man  would  go  beyond  it  intentionally 
at  all. 

(^.  And  you  don't  know  one  who  was  said  to  exceed  the  proper 
limit? — A.  Not  intentionally,  sir. 

Q.  How  soon  after  that  was  Mac  Arthur  aeain  exercised? — ^A.  I 
don't  know,  sir:  I  don't  remember  of  hearing  of  him  being  exercised 
any  more,  sir;  I  don't  remember  of  hearing  anybody  say  they  exercised 
him,  either. 

Q.  How  was  his  bracing  after  that  exercise? — A.  I  never  heard  any 
more  of  it.     I  suppose  he  was  bracing  all  right. 

Q.  Did  you  not  look  after  that  to  see  whether  he  was  properly 
bracing? — A.  I  thought  the  men  in  his  company  would  look  after  that. 

Q.  Well,  was  he  not  in  your  company  at  tJie  time  of  that  exercis- 
ing?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  he  come  to  be  under  your  treatment,  then,  that  even- 
ing?— A.  Just  by  a  mere  chance,  I  guess,  sir.  You  are  as  apt  to  exer- 
cise a  man  out  of  your  company  as  you  are  a  man  in  it. 

Q.  How  many  of  the  third  class  men  indulged  in  exercising  fourth 
class  men  in  the  year  1899? — A.  I  guess  almost  all  of  them  did. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  most  of  them?  Please  give  us  your  esti- 
inate  of  the  percentage  of  your  class  that  exercised  fourth  class  man 
in  1899. — A.  1  would  say  that  there  were  about  75  per  cent  of  them, 
sir. 

Q.  And  of  that  76  per  cent  how  many  of  them  did  it  in  company 
of  others,  as  distinguished  from  privately  doing  it  with  a  single  fourth 
class  man? — A.  I  don't  know  that  any  were  distin^shed  for  doinff  it 
privately.  If  any  other  man  came  along  a  man  might  do  it,  togetSer 
with  him,  or  he  might  do  it  by  himself. 

Q.  Were  there  not  several  of  you  who  were  in  the  habit  of  exercising 
fourth  class  men,  and  a  number  of  others  who,  while  they  occasionally 
exercised  fourth  class  men,  did  not  often  do  it? — A.  There  were  some 
that  exercised  more  than  others,  but  I  would  say  the  greater  part  of 
those  that  exercised  them  at  all  did  it  about  the  same,  one  aoout  as 
much  as  another. 

Q.  One  of  the  cadets  testified  that  they  imagined  themselves  divinely 
appointed  to  conduct  the  exercising,  and  had  the  most  of  it  to  do,  and 
did  the  most  of  it.  Was  he  correct  in  that  statement? — ^A.  I  don't 
know  of  anybody  that  had  that  idea  at  all,  sir.  While  some  exercised 
more  than  others 

Q.  Who  was  the  cadet  of  your  class  who  did  the  most  exercising  of 
the  fourth  class  men  in  the  year  1899? — A.  Probably  Cadet  Barry  did 
more  than  the  other  men,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  he  contributed  most  toward  the  eflSciency  of  the  corps 
in  that  respect? — A.  I  think  he  did  more  exercising  than  any  of  the 
others. 

Q.  Who  ranked  next  to  him? — A.  I  don't  know  that  anyone  ranked 
next  to  him. 

Q.  Do  not  allow  modesty  to  prevent  you  from  giving  the  name,  if 
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you  remember  who  it  was. — A.  I  don't  know  of  anyone  that  ranked 
next  to  him. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  there  was  a  cadet  named  Dockery  who  was 
about  next  to  Mr.  Barry,  even  if  he  was  not  on  the  same  or  higher 
plane? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  near  do  you  think  you  were  to  Mr.  Barry's  class? — A.  I 
think  I  exercised  about  like  most  of  the  other  men  that  exercised  at 
all,  sir. 

Q.  And  how  many  do  you  think  there  were  in  that  class  in  which 
you  have  just  placed  yourself? — ^A.  There  were  probably  twenty-five 
or  thirty,  sir. 

Q.  Members  of  the  class? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  the  others? — A.  If  I  could  have  a  roll  I  might  tell. 

Q.  All  right,  sir  [handing  witness  a  roster  of  cadets]. — ^A.  About 
twenty,  I  should  say,  sir. 

Q.  Just  give  us  the  names,  please. — A.  Cadets  Carpenter,  Telford, 
Pegram,  Cleveland,  Mahaffey,  Crissey,  Morgan,  ^ne,  Herr,  Stubbs, 
Sheridan,  Stevenson,  Doyle,  McClellan,  Boswell,  Bowlby,  Russell, 
Foley,  and  Devall.    That  is  all.  sir. 

Q.  Those  are  the  ones  you  tnink  hazed  just  about  as  much  as  you 
did? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Barry  you  think  did  more? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  on  the  fighting  committee  of  your  class? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Are  you  on  the  conunittee  still? — A.  Yes,  sir;  if  there  is  any  I 
am  on  it. 

Q.  When  was  the  conunittee  first  appointed? — ^A.  I  think  it  was 
apDointed  about  the  time  we  went  into  camp. 

Q^  About  the  time  you  went  into  camp  as  a  third  class  man? — 
A.  A  es,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  a  standing  conunittee? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  your  notification  of  appointment? — A.  I  don't 
know,  sir;  I  was  iurormed  by  somebody  that  1  was. 

Q.  You  were  not  president  of  the  class? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  never  have  been? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  look  at  this  list  of  fighte  during  the  year  1898-1899  and 
just  see  wfiether  any  have  been  omitted? — A.  (After  examination.) 
les,  sir;  there  is  one  that  has  been  omitted. 

Q.  What  is  that? — A.  I  think  that  was  between  Mr.  Casad  and  Mr» 
X  arker. 

Q.  To  what  class  did  Mr.  Casad  belong?— A.  1902. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Parker? — A.  Fourth  class. 

Q.  Who  was  worsted  in  the  fight? — A.  Mr.  Parker. 

Q.  At  how  many  fights  have  you  been  present? — ^A.  Five  or  six,  sir* 

Q.  You  knew  they  were  against  regulations? — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  detection  would  probably  mean  dismissal  from  the  Acad- 
emy?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  firmly  convinced  that  you  would  not  be  detected  ? — 
A.  I  did  not  think  I  would,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Clayton: 
Q.  What  was  that  cadet  you  referred  to — Berry  or  Barry? — A. 
Barry,  sir. 
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Q.  What  year? — A.  He  was  in  the  class  of  1902. 
Q.  Is  he  here  now? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Thereupon,  at  12.50  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2 
o'clock  p.  m. 


AFTER  BEGESS. 

EXAMINATION  OF  ALBEKT  B.  BOCKEET  (resTuned). 

By  Mr.  Clayton: 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  forms  of  exercise  you  used  to  administer 
to  the  fourth  class  men  during  your  third  class  camp? — A^  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  are  they  ? — ^A.  I  gave  them  eagles  and  dips;  I  think  I  gave 
«ome  wooden  willies  also. 

Q.  How  many  eagles  did  you  ever  give  at  one  time? — ^A.  I  don't 
know,  sir;  I  don't  remember  of  ever  counting  any. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  give  300  ? — A.  Well,  I  don't  suppose  I  did;  I  might 
have  given  that  many. 

Q.  Did  you  give  400? — A.  No,  sir;  1  don't  think  1  did. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  ever  do  at  one  time? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir: 
I  never  kept  any  account  of  them,  sir;  the  only  time  I  ever  counted 
any  I  did  100  once,  and  I  counted  those,  I  remember,  sir. 

Q.  In  doing  these  eagles  you  drop  down  by  bending  the  knees — 
drop  down  so  as  to  sit  down  on  your  heels,  don't  you? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
just  about.  Well,  sometimes  you  reach  the  heel  and  sometimes  you 
don't  go  down  so  far,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  pretty  severe  exercise,  isn't  it? — A.  Well,  1  don't  know 
that  it  is  any  worse  than  the  others,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  times  can  a  man  do  that? — ^A.  It  depends  altogether 
upon  the  man,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  times  can  you  do  it? — A.  I  think  I  can  probably  do  it 
200  times,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  you  have  given  it  to  others  300  times? — ^A.  I  might 
have,  sir;  some  men  have  done  it  600  or  700  times,  sir.  I  think  it 
depends  altogether  upon  the  man,  sir. 

Q.  Still,  it  is  a  pretty  severe  punishment  for  a  man  to  have  to  do  that 
thing  300  times,  isn't  it? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  as  it  is  any  worse  than 
the  other  exercises:  I  would  rather  do  that  than  dip,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  that  5 — A.  Put  your  toes  on  the  floor  and  your  hands 
over  here  and  go  down  and  nearly  reach  the  floor  with  your  face  and 
come  up  with  your  arms  straight  again,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  times  can  a  man  do  that? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir;  some 
men  can  do  it  3  or  4  times  and  others  might  do  it  25  times. 

Q.  How  many  times  did  j^ou  make  MacArthur  do  that  eagling  that 
night? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  times  do  you  think  you  made  him  do  it? — ^A.  Well,  I 
have  no  idea,  sir;  I  don't  know  whether  I  gave  him  any  eagfles  at  all  or 
not.    I  suppose  1  gave  him  the  exercise  I  generally  gave,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  who  else  was  present  when  you  gave  him  the 
exercise? — A.  No,  sir,  I  don't;  I  think  Cadet  Barry  was  in  the  tent  at 
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the  time,  and  I  think  several  other  classmen.  I  don't  remember  who 
was,  and  I  can't  say  positively  that  Cadet  Barry  was  j  but  I  think  he  was. 

Q.  Who  others,  do  you  think? — A.  I  have  no  idea  who  the  other 
men  were  there.  I  have  no  idea;  it  was  dark.  I  don't  know  what 
other  fourth  class  men  were  there,  except  Cadet  MacArthur,  and  I  think 
Cadet  Hascall  was  there. 

Q.  Is  Cadet  Hascall  in  the  corps  yet? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  you  say  you  knew  that  he  was  suffering  that  night,  did 
you? — ^A.  I  knew  afterwards,  about,  well  I  would  say  probably  two 
hours  after  1  left  the  tent,  sir. 

Q.  How  came  you  to  know  it? — ^A.  Somebody  told  me. 

Q.  And  did  you  feel  uneasy  about  it? — A.  I  went  around  there  to 
see  him,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  feel  uneasy  about  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  thought  probably 
he  had  too  much  exercise  and  would  be  sick  from  it. 

Q.  Did  you  feel  that  you  were  responsible  for  any  of  that? — A.  I 
felt  that  I  partly  was,  sir. 

Q.  Who  exercised  him  after  you  got  through? — A.  I  don't  know, 
sir;  I  don't  know  whether  anybody  did,  but  I  think  that  somebody 
did,  because  I  think  I  left  the  tent  before  he  was  sick,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  him  if  he  wat  sick,  or  question  him  any  ? — ^A.  No^ 
sir;  I  had  no  idea  that  he  was  sick,  sir;  I  don't  remember  of  his  sav- 
ing anything  about  it;  he  might  have,  but  I  didn't  hear  it,  though; 
but  I  tnink  if  he  had  I  would  have  recollections  of  it,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  all  this  take  place? — A.  In  one  of  the  tents  in  A 
Company,  sir. 

Q.  About  what  time? — A.  A  while  after  returning  from  supper;  I 
don't  know  exactly  what  time  it  was,  sir — ^probably  half  an  hour,  or 
something  like  that,  after  returning  from  supper. 

By  Mr.  Drioos: 

Q.  You  are  satisfied  that  you  hazed  Mr.  MacArthur? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  also  satisfied  that  he  was  sick  after  you  got  through 
hazing  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  that  he  had  convulsions  more  or  less? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  consider  that  at  all  cruel,  did  you  ? — A.  Well,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Drioos.  Now,  young  man,  for  your  own  education,  I  want  to 
tell  what  I  think  it  was;  I  think  it  was  atrocious,  base,  detestable,  dis- 
graceful, dishonorable,  disreputable,  heinous,  ignominious,  illfamed^ 
odious,  outrageous^  scandalous,  shameful,  shameless,  vile,  violent^ 
and  wicked.     That  is  all  I  have  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman. 

By  Mr.  Smith: 

Q.  About  how  long  did  you  have  Mr.  MacArthur  under  this  process 
before  you  left? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir;  I  was  probably  there;  I  have 
no  idea  how  long  it  was,  it  might  have  been  half  an  hour,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  in  half  an  hour,  if  he  was  steadjr  at  work,  he  could  do 
upward  of  200  eagles,  couldn't  he? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Or  over  200  wooden  willies? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  don't  think  a 
man  could  do  that  much  and  keep  at  work,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  tent  did  this  hazing  take  place? — ^A.  I  don't  know 
exactly  the  tent;  it  was  in  A  Company,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
street,  sir. 
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Q.  In  A  Company? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  ii^  an  upper  class  man's  tent? — ^A.  No;  it  was  a  fourth 
class  man's  tent,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  MacArthur's  tent? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  be  doing  it  in  this  other  fourth  class  man's 
tent? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir;  there  was  some  other  fourth  class  men 
and  upper  class  men  in  tne  tent,  I  think,  when  he  was  in,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  vou  were  hazing  a  number  of  people  at  one  time,  were 
you? — A.  Well,  yes,  sir;  I  guess  I  engaged  in  hazing  all  of  them. 

Q.  There  were  a  number  of  them  being  hazed,  at  any  rate,  in  one 
tent  at  one  time? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  tell  me  just  exactly  who  was  present  there,  as  far 
as  you  can  remember,  outside  of  yourself,  at  any  time  on  that  occa- 
sion?— ^A.  I  think  Cadet  Fridge. 

Q.  Is  he  still  in  the  Academy  ? — A.  No.  I  think  Cadet  Hascall  was 
there. 

Q.  Is  he  still  in  the  Academy  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Go  on. — A.  I  think  Cadet  Barry  was  there. 

Q.  Is  he  still  in  the  Academy? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Go  on. — A.  I  don't  know  of  anybody  else,  and  I  am  not  sure 
those  men  were  there;  I  think  they  were  there. 

Q. '  What  class  men  were  there  at  that  time? — A.  Two  wei-e  fourth 
class  men  and  one  was  a  third  class  man. 

Q.  Well,  Mr.  MacArthur  was  there,  wasn't  he? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  just  so  chances  that  he  is  the  only  one  in  the  Academy  that 
you  can  now  remember  that  was  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  leave  before  this  operation  was  finished? — 
A.  I  don't  know,  sir;  I  just  happened  to  leave. 

Q.  That  was  not  your  practice  to  quit  one  of  these  soirees  before  the 
performance  was  out,  was  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  often  come  in  while 
it  is  going  on  and  leave  in  a  few  minutes. 

Q.  That  was  not  the  wav  with  this;  you  didn't  come  in  while  it  was 
going  on.  did  you? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  I  did;  I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  Didn't  you  start  this  performance? — A.  I  don't  think  I  did;  I  am 
not  sure  about  it. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  why  it  is  that  you  can't  remember  more 
about  this  transaction.  Is  it  because  they  were  so  frequent  with  you 
that  you  can't  remember  them,  one  from  another? — ^A.  No,  I  think  it 
is  because  they  were  so  long  ago,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  but  if  this  had  ^en  an^^thing  out  of  the  ordinary  with  you, 
you  would  have  remembered  it  anyway,  if  it  had  been  so  long  ago. — 
A.  Yes,  if  it  had  stood  out  by  itself,  and  nothing  else  happened  like 
it  at  that  time,  I  would  have  had  a  clear  idea  of  it. 

Q.  If  it  had  stood  out  singly  as  the  only  kind  of  a  transaction  of  that 
kind  that  you  had  been  in,  or  substantially  the  only  kind,  you  would 
have  remembered  the  details,  wouldn't  you^ — A.  Well,  I  don't  know; 
there  is  hazing  going  on  off  and  on  in  the  camp  and  I  saw  a  good  deal 
of  it. 

Q.  I  am  talking  about  yours;  was  yours  going  on  so  frequent? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  hazed  off  and  on  through  camp. 

Q.  Haven't  you  hazed  since  you  ceasea  to  be  a  third  class  man  ? — A. 
I  don't  think  I  have,  sir.  I  have  caused  fourth  class  men  to  brace.  I 
think  that  is  all  I  have  any  recollection  of  doing,  sir. 
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Q.  No  recollection  of  exercising  them  since  you  ceased  to  be  a  third 
class  man? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not,  sir. 

Q.  No  recollection  of  hazing  them  in  any  form? — ^A.  I  don't  guess 
you  call  bi-acing  hazing,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  I  think  it  is,  but  we  will  eliminate  that,  so  that  we  won't 
have  any  misunderstanding  about  it. — A.  No,  I  have  not  hazed  any 
since. 

Q.  In  any  form,  omitting  bracing,  since  you  ceased  to  be  a  third 
class  man? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not;!  know  I  have  not,  sir. 

Q.  What  upper  class  men  were  in  your  tent  when  Cadet  MacArthur 
was  hazed? — A.  Cadet  Barrv  was  there. 

Q.  And  no  more  in  the  Academy? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  sure  there 
were  some  more  in  the  Academy,  but  1  don't  remember. 

Q.  Is  there  any  reason  why  you  can  remember  men  that  are  out  of 
the  Academy,  and  can't  remember  those  that  are  in? — A.  I  can't  see 
any  reason,  sir. 

O.  Does  it  not  seem  strange  to  vou  that  your  recollection  comes 
back  of  aJI  the  men  that  are  out  of  the  Academy  and  none  of  the  men 
who  are  in  the  Academy? — A.  Well,  yes,  sir;  it  looks  like  it  might 
be  strange. 

Q.  You  can't  give  me  any  special  matter  that  tends  to  fasten  the 
names  of  those  men  who  are  out  of  the  Academy  in  your  mind  that 
would  not  equally  have  tended  to  fasten  the  names  of  those  who  are 
still  in  the  Academy  in  your  mind,  can  you? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  hear  that  MacArthur  had  gone  into  convul- 
sions, or  into  an  hysterical  state,  or  anything  of  that  kind? — A.  It  was 
probablv  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours  aiter. 

Q.  Didn't  that  frighten  you  when  you  heard  that  he  was  in  that 
state,  for  fear  that  his  condition  would  result  in  revealing  what  joxi 
had  been  doing  and  subject  you  to  severe  punishment? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
was  very  sorry  that  I  had  any  hand  in  causing  a  cadet  to  be  in  that 
condition. 

Q.  It  created  worry  in  your  mind,  didn't  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  was  within  an  hour  and  a  half  after  you  left  the  tent? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yet  that  fact  didn't  fasten  in  your  mind  who  your  confeder- 
ates were  in  the  commission  of  the  oifense? — A.  No;  I  have  no  recol- 
lection of  seeing  their  faces;  the  tent  was  dark  and  they  come  in  and 
go  out  often. 

Q.  Oh,  that  is  the  system.  Now,  if  I  understand  you,  then,  when 
you  are  having  a  performance  of  this  kind,  the  victim  from  the  fourth 
class  is  hazed  for  a  while  by  an  upper  class  man,  and  before  that  is 
finished  another  upper  class  man  will  come  in  and  he  will  take  him  in 
hand;  perchance  tne  first  man  go  out  and  the  second  man  go  in  until  he 
is  tired,  and  if  another  man  comes  in  while  he  is  hazing  him  perhaps 
he  will  take  it  up  and  the  other  man  go  out,  and  it  is  just  a  continuous 
procession? — A.  No;  it  might  be  that  wav 

Q.  Didn't  you  give  me  to  understand  that  it  was  that  way  in  Mac- 
Artiiur's  case? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

O.  That  it  was  a  succession  of  men  hazing  him  in  the  tent  that 
ni^t? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  hazing  the  other  fourth  class  men  in  the  tent  with  him  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  that  is  your  explanation  of  why  you  don't  now  know  who 
else  of  the  upper  class  men  were  in  the  tent  at  the  time? — ^A.  I  don't 
remember  them,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  the  reason,  is  it,  because  you  were  not  all  there 
together  as  you  suppose  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  guess  that  must  be  the  reason, 
sir. 

Q.  So  that  the  last  man  hazing  under  this  system  could  not  judge 
at  all  how  much  a  man  could  stand  by  knowing  how  much  exercising 
had  been  inflicted  upon  him,  but  must  judge  solely  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  fourth  class  man.     Is  that  right? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  last  man  that  hazed  him  didn't  know  how  much  exercise  he 
had  been  put  through  that  evening? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  tent  was  so  dark  that  you  couldn't  recognize  one  another 
in  there? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  1  am  not  sure  1  understand  your  answer. — ^A.  No,  sir;  it 
was  so  dark  I  don't  think  you  could  recognize  anyone. 

Q.  What  time  was  it,  about? — A.  It  was  a  while  after  the  battalion 
got  back  from  supper. 

Q.  In  the  early  evening,  then? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  the  sun  had  gone  down? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  if  it  was  as  dark  as  that  then  the  man  doing  the  hazing 
would  be  unable  to  see  when  the  man  showed  signs  of  exhaustion, 
wouldn't  he? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So,  according  to  your  own  account  of  this  transaction  that  night, 
a  succession  of  men  went  in  there  and  hazed  this  man  MacArthur  and 
the  others  in  the  tent? — A.  There  were  several;  there  wasn't  any 
stream  of  going  in  and  coming  out. 

Q.  Well,  a  succession  I  said,  I  didn't  say  a  stream. — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  And  no  man  knew  when  he  was  hazing  him  how  much  ne  had 
been  hazed  that  night  alreadv? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  no  man  could  tell  from  seeing  him  what  evidences  of  exhaus- 
tion he  gave,  because  it  was  so  dark  that  it  was  impossible  to  so  deter- 
mine.    Is  that  correct? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  So  dark  that  one  man  couldn't  recognize  another  in  the  tent? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Why  was  MacArthur  hazed? — A.  Because  he  was  not  bracing  as 
much  as  we  thought  he  should,  sir. 

Q.  Was  not  bracing  as  mucn  as  who  thought  he  should? — A.  As  the 
third  class  men,  sir. 

Q.  The  third  class  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  so  it  was  arranged  to  haze  him  by  physically  exercising 
him? — A.  There  wasn't  any  special  arrangement;  just  somebody  told 
him  to. 

Q.  But  you  said  the  third  class  men  had  decided  that  he  didn't  brace 
enough;  how  did  they  decide  that  he  should  be  tortured  otherwise? — 
A.  Well,  I  heard  several  speak  that  he  was  not  bracing  as  much  as 
they  thought  he  should,  sir;  there  wasn't  any  plot  or  anything  of  the 
kin<l. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  hear  speak  about  it? — A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Were  they  the  same  ones  who,  with  you,  subsequently  tor- 
mented him? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  they  were  or  not,  sir. 
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Q.  Who  commis8ioned  you  to  carry  out  the  punishment? — ^A.  No 
one,  sir. 

Q.  You  just  took  it  upon  yourself  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  whom  did  you  invite  in  as  your  cooperators? — A.  Didn't 
invite  anyone. 

Q.  Did  anybody  invite  you  in? — A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  two  or  three  of  you  get  together  and  decide  that  this  man 
be  severely  hazed? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  wasn't  by  prearrangement? — A.  All  it  was,  just  some  man  told 
him  to  come  around  to  the  tent,  sir. 

Q.  Some  man  told  him  to  come  around? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  told  him  that?— A.  1  don't  know. 

(^.  You  didn't  tell  him  that? — A.  I  might  have;  I  don't  remember 
telling  him,  sir. 

Q.  But  if  you  had,  don't  you  think  you  would  remember  it? — A. 
Yes;  I  think  I. would,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  don't  remember  it? — A.  No;  I  don't  remember  of  tell- 
ing him. 

Q.  Whose  tent  was  he  invited  to? — A.  1  don't  know  who  lived  in 
the  tent,  sir. 

Q.  How  came  you  to  go  to  that  tent? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir;  some- 
body told  me,  sir,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Who  told  you? — A.  1  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  who  told  you? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  with  that  somebody,  or  did  you  go  alone? — ^A.  1 
think  I  went  alone,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  after  you  were  told  did  you  go? — A.  1  don't  remem- 
ber, sir. 

Q.  Inmiediately  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  it  was;  I  don't  think  it 
was,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  delay  it  very  long,  did  you? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  don't 
suppose  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  why  did  you  hasten,  then,  you  were  not  afraid  the  soiree 
would  be  over  before  you  got  there,  were  you? — A.  I  didn't  care 
especiallv  whether  it  was  over  or  not,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  were  invited  there,  what  did  you  expect  was  going 
on? — A.  1  expected  there  would  be  several  fourth  class  men  there  that 
would  be  exercised. 

Q.  What  made  you  think  there  would  be  several  there? — A.  I  don't 
know,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  usual  to  have  several  or  sometimes  but  one? — A.  Well, 
sometimes  they  have  several  and  sometimes  but  one,  sir. 

Q.  Why  the  distinction — why  do  they  have  but  one  at  times,  and  other 
times  several?  Is  that  just  as  it  happens  or  is  it  in  order  that  the  per- 
formance may  be  continuous? — A.  Well,  I  think  it  was  more  of  a 
happening,  sir. 

Q.  And  who  were  the  others  besides  MacArthur  of  the  fourth  class, 
whom  you  were  hazing  on  that  night? — A.  I  think  that  Cadet  Fridge, 
and  C^et  Hascall,  and  several  other  fourth  class  men;  I  don't  know 
who  they  were,  sir. 

Q.  You  can  think  of  three,  and  you  can't  think  of  the  others? — ^A. 
No,  sir;  I  don't  remember  who  they  were. 
H.  Rep.  2768,  pt  3 15 
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Q.  You  can  take  all  the  time  you  want  to  think  about  it,  and  you 
are  sure  you  can't  think  of  anybody  else  than  those  three? — A.  I  don't 
remember  any  more. 

Q.  You  can't  think  of  any  more? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  more  were  there? — A.  I  don't  know;  there  were 
probably  three  more. 

Q.  You  think  there  were  as  many  as  six  victims  at  that  soiree,  do 
you?— A.  No,  sir;  there  might  have  been  five  or  four. 

Q.  1  understood  you  to  say  there  might  have  been  three  more,  you 
mentioned  three? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  were  there  four  or  five,  or  six  or  ten;  were  there  as  many 
as  ten? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  As  many  as  six? — ^A.  There  might  have  been,  sir. 

Q.  Might  have  been  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  who  beside  Barry  and  yourself  were  in  the  tent  with  these 
plebes? — A.  I  don't  remember  who  else,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  of  you  upper  class  men  were  there? — A.  I  think 
there  was — I  don't  Know,  sir,  how  many  were  there;  I  think  there 
were  two  or  three  more.    . 

Q.  There  were  two  or  three  more  besides  yourself? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Perhaps  there  were  as  many  as  four  of  you? — A.  Yes,  sir;  per- 
haps there  were. 

Q.  Now,  how  many  came  and  went? — A.  1  don't  know. 

Q.  There  might  have  been  still  more? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Might  there  have  been  as  many  as  ten?— A.  No,  sir;  I  don't 
think. 

Q.  As  many  as  eight? — A.  I  hardly  think  there  were  that  many,  sir. 

Q. .  As  many  as  six? — A.  There  might  have  been,  sir. 

Q.  There  might  have  been  six  besides  the  four  of  you  who  were  in 
there  at  one  time,  who  came  and  went  during  this  exercising? — A.  I 
don't  know  as  I  understand. 

Q.  I  asked  you  how  many  came  and  went  during  this  performance 
besides  the  four  who  were  there  when  you  were  there? — ^A.  I  don't 
know,  sir.  '   • 

Q.  But  there  were  quite  a  few? — A.  I  guess  there  were  several, sir. 

Q.  There  were  several? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  that  soiree  keep  up? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  was  it  as  much  as  four  nours? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Five  hours? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Two  hours? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  One  hour? — A.  I  don't  think  it  would  have  been  that  long,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  not  sure  about  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  might  have  been  an  hour? — A.  Well,  one  man  could  not  exer- 
cise an  hour,  1  don't  think. 

Q.  There  is  no  rule  or  test  here  by  which  you  know  that? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  You  keep  it  going  until  the  man  faints  or  is  thrown  into  a  fit  of 
exhaustion  or  convulsions,  as  1  understand  the  method? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Which  you  pursued  with  greater  or  less  persistency  ? — A.  No, 
sir;  it  happened  to  be  in  this  case,  sir. 

O.  Why  severer  in  this  case  than  others? — ^A.  Because  I  think  it  was 
so  dark  you  couldn't  see  the  men,  sir. 
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Q.  Ought  not  that  to  have  been  the  reason  why  you  should  have  been 
more  careful? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  disregarded  that  and  just  kept  it  up.  Who  of  the  oth- 
ers fainted  or  fell  from  exhaustion  or  went  into  convulsions  besides 
MacArthur? — A.  I  doi^'t  think  there  were  any,  sir. 

Q.  Had  the  others  given  out  before  he  did? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't 
suppose  they  had;  I  don't  remember,  sir. 

Q.  This  hour  of  torture  by  his  tormentors  was  inflicted  because  he 
didn't  brace,  was  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  give  him  a  chance  to  fight?:— A.  Well,  if  he 
wanted  to  fight  he  coula  have  fought  instead  of  exercising. 

Q.  What?— A.  If  he  wanted  to  tight  he  could  have  fou^t  instead  of 
exercising,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  he  get  that  privilege? — ^A.  Anyone  has  that  privilege 
all  the  time,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  so  notified? — A.  He  knew  it;  every  fourth  class  man 
knows  it. 

Q.  How? — A.  Every  fourth  class  man  knows  all  the  time  all  he  has 
to  do,  if  he  won't  exercise,  is  to  say  he  won't  exercise,  and  then  he  can 
fight. 

Q.  Fight  instead  of  exercising? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  fight,  you  ifight  until  the  man  is  unconscious,  don't  you, 
or  it  isn't  a  tight? — ^A.  Not  always,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  if  it  isn't,  then  it  is  decreed  a  draw;  is  that  right? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  or  something  may  stop  them  before  that. 

Q.  Something  may Tiappen  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  if  it  IS  a  finished  fight,  it  is  a  fight  where  in  the  end  one  or 
the  other  is  knocked  unconscious  or  insensible? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  now,  because  MacArthur  didn't  fight  wasn't  the  reason  why 
you  exercised  him  into  a  state  of  convulsions,  was  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  why  did  you  make  it  so  severe  with  him? — A.  I  didn't 
mean  to  make  it  so  severe. 

Q.  You  didn't  mean  to? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  an  accident? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  WelL  how  near  the  danger  line  did  you  expect  to  exercise  him  ? — 
A.  When  1  exercise  at  all  I  generally  exercise  until  they  are  perspiring 
pretty  freely. 

Q.  Anything  else? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  When  did  MacArthur  begin  to  perspire? — A.  I  couldn't  see,  sir. 

Q.  You  couldn't  see? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  then,  therefore,  that  standard  was  not  applied  to  him.  So 
when  the  sweating  could  not  be  seen  then  what  applied? — A.  I  don't 
know  as  anything  did. 

Q.  Then  you  just  let  him  go  on  until  from  exhaustion  or  otherwise 
he  couldn't  go  anv  further;  is  that  right? — A.  I  don't  think  I  was  there 
the  latter  part  of  it,  sir. 

Q.  Don  t  you  know  in  which  part  of  it  you  were  present? — ^A.  I  was 
present  in  some  part  of  it;  1  don't  know  which  part,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  there  at  the  beginning? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  I 
was  or  not,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  not  there  at  the  end? — A.  No,  sir;  I  said  I 
didn't  think  I  was,  sir. 
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Q.  So  you  must  have  come  in  between  times? — A.  Yas,  sir;  I  think 
I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  how  long  were  you  there? — ^A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  How  long  had  the  others  been  there  before  you  ? — A.  I  don't 
know,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  were  the  others  there  who  followed  you  if —A.  I  don't 
know,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  how  are  you  able  to  testify  that  he  was  exercised  for  an 
hour? — A.  I  didn't  say  that;  1  said  1  thought  he  might  have  been 
probably  an  hour;  I  didn't  know  how  long,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  how  long? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  might  have  been  two  hours,  for  all  you  know. — A.  I  am  only 
judging,  for  a  man  can't  stand  that  much  1  know. 

Q.  It  is  just  a  matter  of  opinion  for  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Unless  we  ask  you  for  your  opinion,  we  prefer  to  have  just  what 
you  know  about  it.  Can  you  think  of  anything  more  cruel  than  to 
exercise  a  man  into  a  state  of  convulsions? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  think  of  anything  about  it  that  is  soldierly  ^ —A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Can  you  think  of  anything  about  it  that  characterizos  the  tor- 
mentor as  a  gentleman? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  think  of  any  excuse  that  might  be  given  as  a  justifica- 
tion for  such  conduct? — A.  No,  sir,  except  that  it  was  unintentional;  if 
I  exercised  him  that  much  it  was  entirely  unintentional. 

Q.  You  did  not  get  into  camp  the  year  before  until  late  in  August, 
did  you? — A.  I  didn't  get  there  at  all,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  in  the  camp  of  1898? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  began  hazing  in  1899? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  practically  escaped  all  hazing  yourself,  did  you  not? — 
A.  I  was  hazed  some,  sir. 

Q.  Where? — A.  Some  in  barracks. 

Q.  Not  in  camp? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  the  severest  hazing  always  obtains.  Am  1  right  about 
that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  when  you  hazed  Mac  Arthur  and  these  other  cadets  you 
were  not  prompted  by  the  idea  of  getting  oven  for  something  that  had 
been  done  to  vou? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  what  did  prompt  you  to  do  it  ( — A.  Because  I  thought  he 
had  not  been  bracing  as  much  as  he  should  and  that  would  make  him 
brace  more,  sir. 

Q.  And  who  gave  you  the  authority  to  punish  him  for  that? — ^A. 
No  one. 

Q.  Then  you  did  it  in  violation  of  regulations? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  knew  it  was  punishable  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  as  a  cadet  you  preferred  to  violate  those  regulations  and 
commit  this  atrocity  upon  a  fellow-officer  or  cadet  rather  than  to  obey 
and  treat  him  kindly.  Is  that  what  the  committee  is  to  understand  by 
your  answer? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  can  you  think  now  of  any  other  reason  than  the  single  one 
you  have  given,  that  he  didn't  brace  enough,  that  justified  you  in  the 
crime,  for  such  it  may  be  termed? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  not  as  a  result  of  a  class  action,  then? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Just  a  few  of  you  took  it  up? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  mean  by  your  answer,  which  you  gave  a  little  while 
ago,  to  imply  that  the  entire  class  wanted  MacArthur  hazed  because  he 
didn't  brace? — A.  No,  sir;  1  don't  think  I  said  that,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  in  that  class  that  were  yearlings  that  year 
in  the  camp  or  1899? — A.  I  don't  know;  I  think  there  were  about 
eighty,  I  think. 

Q.  And  whatproportion  of  the  eighty  thought  it  best  to  haze  these 
fellows? — A.  Well,  nearly  all  of  them  hazed  more  or  less. 

Q.  How  many  oi  them  engaged  in  this  brutal  hazing? — A.  1  don't 
think  any  of  them  ever  hazeS  mtentionallv  enough  to  make  it  brutal. 

Q.  Some  of  you  did  when  you  hazed  MacArthur. — A.  It  was  unin- 
tentional enough  to  make  it  brutal,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  took  no  safeguards  or  preventions  not  to  make  it 
brutal,  and  it  resulted  in  one  of  the  most  brutal  that  have  recently 
occurred  at  this  Academy.  Now,  what  percentage  of  that  class  were 
favorable  to  that  sort  of  hazing? — A.  There  wasn't  anybody  favorable 
to  that  kind,  sir. 

Q.  You  who  perpetrated  this  one  certainly  must  have  been. — A. 
No.  sir;  I  don't  think  we  were,  sir:  it  was  unintentional  with  us  to 
make  it  that  way,  sir. 

Q.  It  never  occurred  to  you  that  it  was  brutal  until  after  the  harm 
had  been  done,  did  it? — A.  I  knew  if  a  man  got  that  much  it  would 
be  brutal,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  were  not  able  to  tell,  nor  were  any  of  you  fellows  that 
helped  commit  the  act  able  to  tell,  how  much  he  had  been  hazed,  or 
how  much  he  could  stand,  first,  because  you  came  in  relays  and  next 
because  it  was  too  dark  to  see.  Now,  how  were  you  to  know? — A.  I 
don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Was  this  hazing  ever  reported  to  the  officers  in  charge? — A.  I 
don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Any  inquiry  ever  instituted  that  you  know  anything  about? — A. 
I  don't  think  so,  sir. 

Q.  Certainly  nobody  was  ever  punished  for  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  there  had  been  you  would  have  been  among  those  punished, 
wouldn't  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  that  any  inquiry  was  instituted,  nor  that 
any  one  of  the  hazers  was  punished? — A.  I  am  sure  there  were  none 
punished  and  I  think  there  were  no  inquiries;  if  there  had  been  I 
would  have  been  punished,  sir. 

Q.  Did  MacArthur  go  to  the  hospital  as  a  result  of  it? — ^A.  I  don't 
think  he  did. 

Q.  He  was  treated,  wasn't  he?— A.  I  don't  think  he  was. 

Q.  Were  you  there  when  he  was  making  the  outcries? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  there  at  that  stage? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  he  asked  for  relief  of  some  sort?— ^A.  When  I  saw  him  he 
was  in  his  own  tent;  he  was  not  crying  when  I  was  there. 

Q.  That  was  after  it  was  over? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  was  that  afterwards  ? — ^A.  It  was  probably  an  hour  and 
a  half  or  two  hours.     I  don't  know  how  long,  sir. 

Q.  You  went  down  there  to  see  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  go  there  to  see  him? — ^A.  Because  I  heard  that  he 
was  sick,  sir. 

Q.  Heard  that  he  was  sick? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Sick  oh  account  of  the  hazing  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whe-told  you  that? — A.  Sir,  I  don't  know,  sir.     . 

Q.  Weil,  it  worried  you  some? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  why  you  went  down? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  it  worry  anybody  else? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 
^  Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  else  go  to  his  tent  and  inquire? — ^A.  No, 
sir;  there  was  no  one  there.     I  was  only  there  for  a  short  time. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  any  of  these  pals  of  yours  afterwards;  were 
they  not  worried  about  it  too? — A.  I  don't  remember  speaking  with 
them  about  it,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  their  speaking  to  you  about  his  condition  ? — 
A.  All  I  know  is,  that  somebody  told  me  he  was  sick. 

Q.  And  you  went  directly  to  the  tent? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  his  condition  then  ? — ^A.  When  I  saw  him  he  was  lying 
down  on  his  bed,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  to  you? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  to  him? — ^A.  No,  sir 

3.  Was  he  in  a  situation  to  understand  anything  you  might  have 
to  him? — A.  1  think  he  was,  sir. 

Q.  Then  why  didn't  you  try  it? — A.  I  only  went  there  to  see  if  he 
was  sick,  sir;  I  thought  if  he  was  resting  all  right  we  had  better  let 
him  alone,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  went  to  see  him  to  know  whether  he  was  sick  or  not,  it 
would  have  been  very  reasonable  to  ask  if  he  was  sick,  would  it  not? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  didn't  do  that? — A.  No,  sir; .  1  thought  it  would  be 
better  to  let  him  rest,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  asleep? — ^A.  I  don't  know  whether  he  was  or  not,  he  was 
lying  on  his  bed,  sir;  it  was  dark,  1  couldn't  see. 

Q.  How  could  he  be  reassured  that  you  were  there  on  a  kindly  visit 
since  the  visit  you  made  immediately  prior  was  one  of  torture? — A.  I 
don't  know  whether  he  knew  I  was  there  at  all  or  not. 

Q.  Was  he  lying  there  in  a  stupor? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  he  seem  unconscious? — ^A.  1  don't  know,  it  was  dark,  I 
couldn't  say. 

Q.  You  could  see  him? — A.  I  saw  him  lying  there,  sir;  1  would  not 
have  kno^n  it  was  him  only  I  went  there  to  see,  and  1  supposed  it  was 
him,  sir. 

Q.  Just  went  in  and  looked  on  and  went  right  out? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  satisfaction  was  therein  that? — A.  No  satisfaction;  1  just 
wanted  to  see  if  he  was  sick,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  how  could  you  tell  without  inquiring? — A.  Well,  I  just 
wanted  to  see  what  condition  he  was  in — to  see  for  mvself . 

Q.  What  was  his  condition  when  you  saw  him? — A.  Just  lying  on 
his  bed  when  1  saw  him. 

Q.  Did  you  determine  his  condition  by  that? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  And  what  did  you  determine  it  to  be? — A.  I  heard  he  was  hav 
ing  convulsions,  and  he  was  not  when  I  saw  him. 

Q.  You  heard  that  he  was  having  convulsions? — ^A.  Yes,  sir,  or  had 
had  them. 

Q.  And  he  wasn't  having  them  when  you  got  there? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  was  resting  easv  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  told  you  he  had  been  having  convulsions? — A.  1  don't 
know,  sir. 
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Q.  When  did  you  hear  that  he  was  having  convulsions? — A.  I  went 
right  to  his  tent  as  soon  as  I  heard  it.  It  was  probably  an  hour  and  a 
hdf  or  two  hours  after  the  exercise. 

Q.  Just  as  soon  as  you  heard  it  you  went  to  his  tent? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  any  medical  aid  been  summoned  in  his  case? — A.  Not  that 
I  know  of,  sir. 

Q.  Are  not  matters  of  that  sort  promptly  reported  to  the  officers  in 
cluurge? — A.  Which  sort? 

Q.  When  a  man  goes  into  convulsions. — ^A.  That  is  the  only  case  I 
knew  of  and  that  was  not  reported. 

Q.  Well,  when  a  man  is  taken  violently  ill  in  camp  it  is  usually 
promptly  reported  by  somebody,  isn't  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  he  generally 
goes  to  the  hospital. 

Q.  But  in  this  case  it  was  not  reported? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  not? — A.  Well,  one  thing,  I  suppose  the  reason  it  wasn't, 
thev  knew  the  men  would  be  dismissed  that  aid  it. 

Q.  So  in  order  to  be  saved  from  dismissal  they  preferred  to  allow 
this  man  to  suffer  unattended;  is  that  the  correct  understanding? — A. 
I  don't  think  he  wanted  medical  aid  himself,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  know;  did  you  ask  him? — ^A.  No,  I  didn't  get  there 
in  time. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  anybody  tell  you? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Ordinarily  men  in  that  condition  want  medical  aid,  don't  they? — 
A.  1  don't  know,  sir;  he  is  the  only  one  I  knew  being  in  that  condition. 

Q.  Well,  upon  what  do  you  base  the  statement  t&t  vou  don't  think 
he  wanted  medical  aid? — ^A.  Because  1  think  if  he  had  he  would  have 
gotten  it,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  sure  he  didn't  ask  for  it? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  he 
did  or  not,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  ordinarily,  if  you  saw  a  man  in  convulsions  you  wouldn't 
ask  him;  you  would  go  without  and  bring  him  medical  aid,  would  you 
not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  in  this  case  you  didn't  do  it? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  assiuned  that  he  didn't  want  it? — A.  H^  didn't  say  he 
wanted  it. 

Q.  He  wasn't  in  condition  to  say  it,  was  he? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  only  reason  they  didn't  call  it  was  the  fear  the  men  had 
who  hazed  him  of  dismissal  from  the  Academy;  am  I  right  about 
that? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  you  are,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  call  that  bravery,  do  you? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  would  humane  be  a  proper  term  for  such  an  act  as  that? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  wouldn't  expect  to  accord  such  treatment  to  soldiers  under 
your  care  on  the  battlefield,  would  you? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  still  think  that  hazing  of  that  kind  is  beneficial  either  to 
the  Academy  or  the  men  who  perpetrate  it? — ^A.  I  never  thought  so, 
sir. 

Q.  But  you  indulged  in  it  frequently. — A.  It  was  accidental. 

Q.  What? — ^A.  1  didn't  mean  it;  it  was  accidental  that  that  much 
was  done,  sir. 

Q.  I  don't  understand  your  answer. — ^A.  I  say  it  was  accidental  that 
so  much  should  be  done,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  had  it  not  better  be  eliminated  altogether? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Then  why  don't  you  do  your  part  to  stop  it? — A.  I  don't  know 
of  anypart  that  I  can  do,  sir* 

Q.  Well,  just  stop  what  you  have  been  doing. — ^A.  1  have  stopped 
that,  sir. 

Q.  Stopped  it  all? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Absolutely? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  converted  you  ? — A.  The  whole  class  a^eed  to  stop  it,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  but  was  that  the  only  thine? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  never  did  any 
of  it,  I  don't  think,  after  I  came  out  of  camp,  sir. 

Q.  Never  after  that  experience  with  MacArthur? — A.  Yes;  I  might 
have  done  some  after  that. 

Q.  After  that?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Still  thought  it  was  a  good  thing? — ^A.  Thought  some  of  it  was 
a  good  thing,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  not  sufficiently  alarmed  by  MacArthur's  misfor- 
tune to  cease  it  altogether  after  thiat? — A.  No,  sir;  1  was  more  care- 
ful, sir. 

Q.  A  little  more  careful,  but  nevertheless  carried  it  on? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  were  never  severely  hazed? — A.  Never  hazed  that  much, 
sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  in  camp  in  1898? — A„  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  get  into  camp  until  1899? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  so  you  were  no  judge  of  the  degree  of  mercy  which  the 
tormentor  should  applv  to  his  victim,  were  you?---A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  anybody  authorize  you  to  exercise  Mac  Arthur? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  just  assumed  that  responsibility  yourself? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Cadet  Booz? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  camp  was  practically  over  when  you  came  in  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Look  that  list  over  and  see  if  there  are  anjr  species  of  hazing  that 
we  have  omitted  there  [handing  witness  a  list  of  more  than  fifty 
different  forms  of  hazing].  Can  you  think  of  anything  to  add  to 
this  list? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  the  administration  of  tabasco  sauce  in  the  mess  hall  still 
retained  as  one  yf  the  methods  of  hazing? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  that  cease? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir;  I  haven't  heard  of 
any  being  given  this  year,  sir. 

Q.  You  mean  since  the  1st  of  January? — A.  No,  sir;  I  meant  since 
I  got  back  from  leave,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  that? — A.  August  28,  sir. 

Q.  Since  last  August? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  ever  administering  tabasco  sauce  to  any  fellow- 
cadet? — A.  No,  sir;  1  never  did,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  did? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
!    Q.  Were  you  ever  compelled  to  take  tabasco  sauce? — A.  No,  sir. 
j    Q.  You  escaped  that  also? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  who  was  compelled  to  take  it?— -A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Never  saw  it  done  at  your  mess  table? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  sits  at  the  table  with  you? — A.  Now,  sir? 

Q.  Yes,  sir.— A.  Cadets  Brown,  B.  F.,  Kent,  Milton,  Foster,  Huff- 
man, Wheeler,  Singles,  and  there  is  another  man,  I  can't  remember  who 
that  is,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  never  seen  in  your  experi^ice  at  the  Aoademy  any 
talmsco  sauce  administered? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Never  did  it  yourself? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  never  had  it  done  to  you? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  "many  class  fights  have  you  participated  in  here? — A.  You 
mean  in  which  1  was  one  of  the  men  that  fought,  sir? 

Q.  Well,  in  any  form,  either  principal  or  second. — A.  I  have  seen 
five  or  six,  sir. 

Q.  Look  that  list  over  and  see  if  it  calls  to  memory  any  which  are 
not  listed  there  now. — A.  I  did  that  this  morning,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  the  results  to  Hascall,  who  was  hazed  along  with 
MacArthur  that  same  ni^ht;  how  did  he  come  ouit  of  it? — A.  1  don't 
know,  sir;  when  I  saw  him,  the  only  thing  I  heard  about  hin^  was  that 
he  was  sick;  when  I  saw  Kim,  he  seemed  to  be  all  right,  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  that  he  was  sick,  also? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Talk  to  him  about  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Go  to  his  tent  in  your  anxiety  to  ascertain? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  find  out  about  that? — A.  Seemed  to  be  all  right, 
sir. 

Q.  Where  was  he,  on  the  bed? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  notice  you? — A.  I  don't  remember  whether  he  did  or  not, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  not  talk  to  you? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  to  him? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  1  did, 
sir. 

Q.  Not  a  word? — A.  I  don't  think  so.  sir. 

Q.  You  are  sure  you  didn't  reassure  nim  that  you  were  not  coming 
there  to  do  him  harm? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not,  sir. 

Q.  Who  went  with  you  to  his  tent? — ^A.  No  one,  sir. 

Q.  Who  else  inquired  after  his  condition  ? — A.  I  don't  know  whether 
anybodv  did  or  not,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  if  he  was  sick  he  was  allowed  to  go,  just  as  MacArthur 
was? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  No  medical  aid  was  called  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  other  attention  was  given  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  all  the  other  men  who  were  hazed  in  -that  tent  that  night  go 
unattended  and  uncared  for? — A.  As  far  as  1  know  they  did,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  was  really  no  other  feeling  than  one  of  anxiety  on  the 
part  of  the  tormentors? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  very  sorry  that  I  hazed 
niin  so  much. 

Q.  But  not  sufficiently  sorry  to  send  for  aid? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  that  MacArthur  could  have  avoided  the  exercising  by 
being  willing  to  fight? — A.  1  guess  he  was  willing  to  fight  all  right, 
sir,  I  am  sure  he  was;  but  if  he  nad  said  *' I  would  rather  fight  than  do 
this  exercise,"  he  could  have  gone  out  and  fought,  sir. 

Q.  If  he  was  willing  to  fight,  why  didn't  he  fight? — ^A.  I  don't  know, 
sir. 

Q.  Then  you  are  not  sure  that  he  was  given  the  opportunity  ? — A. 
All  fourth  class  men  always  had  that  opportunity,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  are  not  sure  that  it  was  given  to  MacArthur? — ^A.  No, 
sir;  not  on  that  occasion. 

Q.  Well,  if  he  had  wanted  to  fight,  whom  would  he  have  told 
about  it? — A.  Told  any  upper  class  man,  sir. 

Q.  Each  one  of  these  wno  came  to  his  tent  for  an  hour  or  two? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  he  might  have  told  those. 

Q.  And  yet  he  never  did? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  suppose  he  did. 
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Q.  Preferred  to  go  on  exercising  all  the  time  without  notifying 
theto  that  he  was  ready  to  fight? — A.  I  suppose  he  did,  as  he  did  exer- 
cise, sir. 

Q.  There  was  no  alternative,  he  had  to  be  either  exercised  or  fight? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  he  would  have  fought  if  he  had  refused  to  do 
exercising,  sir. 

Q.  And  run  the  chance  of  being  dismissed  from  thb  Academy  if  he 
had? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  would  run  a  chance,  sir. 

Q.  In  a  contest  perhaps  with  a  man  who  was  his  friend? — ^A.  I  don't 
know  whether  he  would  be  his  friend  or  not,  sir. 

Q.  He  Ijad  no  right  to  choose  his  antagonist;  that  was  done  for 
him? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  manner  in  which  these  fights  are  conducted  at  West- 
point,  is  it  not? — A.  Generally,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  think  of  anything  to  commend  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  knew  a  man  to  submit  willingly  to  this  illtreatment 
in  the  Military  Academy,  did  you;  he  did  not  invite  it;  he  did  not  want 
it? — A.  No,  sir;  he  didn't  want  it. 

Q.  And  yet  he  knew  that  if  he  didn't  fight,  or  if  he  did  denounce 
his  tormentors,  that  he  would  be  subject  to  Qie  ostracism  of  the  corps  ? — 
A.  No,  sir;  if  ne  had  denounced  the  men  he  would  have  had  to  fight, 
sir. 

Q.  Well,  he  would  have  been  cut  and  ignored? — A.^  If  he  refused  to 
fight  he  would. 

Q.  Would  have  been  punished  worse  than  if  he  had  gone  into  the 
fight? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  other  words,  his  riffhts  as  a  fourth  class  man  receive  no  con- 
sideration here,  do  they? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  believe  they  do,  sir. 

A.  And  for  being  a  fourth  class  man,  which  he  can't  help,  he  is  pun- 
ished here  in  a  manner  that  is  looked  upon  as  sport  by  the  upper  class 
men,  but  which  in  its  results  is  absolutely  tyrannical? — A.  I  don't 
think  it  is  looked  upon  as  sport  by  the  upper  class  men,  sir. 

Q.  Then  why  is  it  done? — A.  I  should  say  it  is  necessary,  sir. 

Q.  And  who  determines  that? — ^A.  Each  man  determines  for  him- 
self, I  think. 


Q.  Every  man  in  the  coi-ps? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 


And  what  right  has  he  to  do  that;  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
discipline  of  this  institution  in  his  hands,  or  that  of  his  superiors? — 
A.  His  superiors. 

Q.  And  are  they  not  able  to  look  out  for  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  can  you  think  of  anything  more  destructive  of  discipline 
than  for  the  cadets  of  this  institution  to  be  constantly  violating  it? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  an  institution  like  this,  placed  here  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  educating  and 
fitting  men  to  be  oflicers  of  the  Army,  ougnt  to  be  above  such 
reproach? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  the  men  themselves  more  than  anybody  else  can  bring 
about  that  reform  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  can  do  a  great  d^  toward  it,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  participate  in  the  hazing  of  Carpenter? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  Sheridan  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  Brinton? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  Farnsworth? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  Tyler?— A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Or  Vernon? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  Albert?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Alvord? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Amerine? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Clark?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Albert? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Alvord? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Hutzler? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  Albert  or  Hutzler  were  ever  dis- 
paragingly referred  to  on  account  of  their  religious  belief? — ^A.  I  have 
never  heard  of  them  being,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  neard  or  it?— ^.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  bodv  else  being  taunted  for  his  reli- 
gious opinions? — A.  No,  sir.  AH  1  know  is  what  I  have  seen  in  the 
paDers.     I  never  knew  of  it  here.     I  saw  in  the  papers  that  they  were. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  about  what  you  have  seen  in  the  papers,  but 
what  you  have  observed  here  at  Westpoint. — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  So  far  as  your  observation  goes,  a  man's  religious  opinions, 
whatever  they  are,  are  always  respected? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  what  State  did  you  come? — A.  Mississippi,  sir. 

Q.  What  city  ? — A.  No  city;  a  small  town  of  about  a  thousand  inhab- 
itants; Hernando,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  of  anything  more  you  want  to  say  before  you  leave 
the  stand? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nothing  you  care  to  add  to  the  testimony  you  have  already 
given? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Smith: 

Q.  The  time  of  the  hazing  of  MacArthur,  the  law  was  unchanged  as 
yet,  and  a  fourth  class  man  was  subject  to  exactly  the  same  punishment 
for  submitting  to  hazing  as  any  upper  class  man  was  for  inflicting  it, 
wasn't  he? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir,  wnether  he  was  or  not,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  at  the  time  you  hazed  MacArthur  it  was  an 
offense  for  a  fourth  class  man  to  submit  to  hazing? — A.  I  knew  that  it 
was  an  offense;  I  didn't  know  what  the  punishment  was,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  when  MacArthur  came  to  attend  this  Academy  and  you 
ordered  him  to  brace,  that  was  in  violation  of  the  regulations,  wasn't 
it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  he  obeyed  your  mandate  he  violated  the  regulations? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  gave  an  unlawful  order  to  him  requiring  him  to  do 
a  thing  that  would  subject  him  to  discipline  if  he  obeyed  you;  that  is 
correct,  isn't  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  . 

Q.  And  if  he  refused  to  subject  himself  to  liability  under  the  rules 
of  the  Academy  at  your  unlawful  behest,  then  he  had  no  alternative 
biit  to  be  hazed  into  convulsions  or  go  into  the  fight  where  he  had  to 
stay  in  the  fight  until  he  was  knocked  into  insensibility;  that  is  cor- 
rect?—A.  He  was  not  intended  to  be  hazed  into  convulsions. 

Q.  Well,  that  was  all  the  alternative  he  had.  You  did  haze  him  into 
convulsions? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  only  way  he  could  escape  that  was  to  go  into  a  fight 
where  he  would  be  knocked  into  insensibility? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  so  far  as  Mr.  MacArthur  was  concerned  when  he  c^ime 
here  it  was  simply  a  question  whether  he  would  violate  the  law  of  the 
Academy  by  subjecting  himself  to  your  bracing  and  thereby  subject 
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himself  to  discipline  or  whether  he  would  allow  you  to  exercise  him 
into  convulsions  or  go  into  a  fight  and  be  knocked  into  insensibility 
and  then  be  subject  to  expulsion.  Those  were  all  the  alternatives  he 
ever  had,  were  they  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  you  he^rd  that  he  was  in  convulsions  about  an  hour  and 
a  half  to  two  hours,  I  think  you  said,  after  you  left  the  tent.  Is  that 
right;  I  don't  want  to  misquote  you  on  that,  I  think  that  is  about  what 
you  said? — A.  No,  sir;  I  said  that  he  had  this  convulsion  and  I  was 
told  about  it  about  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours  after  1  left  the 
tent,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  don't  remember  who  told  you? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  the  party  who  told  you  was  a  third 
class  man  or  not? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  remember,  but  I  don't  think  a 
fourth  class  man  would. 

O.  There  wasn't  anyone  but  third  and  fourth  class  men  there  that 
niffht  that  you  know  of? — A.  In  camp? 

Q.  No;  in  this  tent  where  you  were  hazing  MacArthur? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  There  wouldn't  anybody  but  a  third  class  man  know  it  to  tell 
you,  sir,  would  there? — A.   xes,  sir;  the  fourth  class  men  would. 

Q.  The  fourth  class  men  that  were  hazed,  if  any  of  them  were  able 
to  ffet  about,  you  mean? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  the  rest  of  them  were  not  in  the  same  situation  that  Mac- 
Arthur  was? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  any  of  them  come  up  to  your  tent  and  tell  you? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  told  me  that  the  hazing  of  MacArthur  by  you  was  between 
tattoo  and  taps,  didn't  you? — A.  No,  sir;  I  said  between  supper  and 
taps. 

Q.  Did  ^ou? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  so  dark  you  couldn't  see  anybody  in  the  tent? — A. 
Couldn't  recognize  them,  sir. 

Q.  In  July  or  August? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  you  can't  remember  which  month  it  was? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  in  July  or  August  it  was  so  late  when  you  were  hazing  him 
that  you  couldn't  recognize  anybody  in  the  tent  and  you  hazed  him  for 
half  an  hour;  and  then  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours  after  you  quit 
hazing  him  you  heard  this  news? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  still  you  say  that  a  fourth  class  man  had  a  right  to  leave  his 
tent  and  go  up  to  your  tent  to  tell  you? — A.  Yes,  sir;  nothing  to  keep 
a  fourth  class  man  in  his  tent  and  from  coming  up,  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  at  libei-ty  to  leave  his  tent  at  all  hours  of  the  night? — A. 
He  is  until  taps. 

Q.  You  had  gotten  alone  about  taps,  had  you  not,  in  your  testi- 
mony?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think. 

Q.  And  after  taps? — A.  I  don't  know  about  after  taps;  I  think  it 
was  along  toward  taps. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  after  taps  when  you  went  down  to  his  tent? — A*  I 
don't  know  whether  it  was  or  not,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  say  it  is  so  dark  at  half  past  eight  o'clock  in  July  or 
August  that  you  can't  recognize  anybody  in  the  tent? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  your  judgment,  that  it  would  be  so  dark  at  half  past 
eight  that  you  couldn't  recognize  anybody  in  the  tent? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  not  able  to  say  certainly  whether  it  was  before  or  after 
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taps  that  you  went  down  to  his  tent? — A.  No,  sir,  1  don't  know 
wnether  it  was  or  not,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  no  light  in  his  tent? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  All  you  know  is  that  there  was  somebody  lying  on  the  bed 
there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  couldn't  recognize  him  in  the  darkness  any  more  than  you 
could  your  third  class  friends,  I  presume  i — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  tne  party  who  informed  you  that  he 
had  convulsions  gave  you  to  understand  that  the  convulsions  were 
recent,  at  the  time  he  was  talking  with  you? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  thought  that  he  was  still  in  convulsions  when  you  started, 
didn't  you? — A.  I  didn't  know  whether  he  was  or  not;  all  1  knew  was 
that  he  was  sick,  sir. 

Q.  You  feared  that  he  was,  was  the  reason  you  started  down  ? — ^A. 
I  had  no  special  fear  about  him  having  convulsions,  I  thought  he  was 
sick  and  I  didn't  know  what  condition  he  was  in,  sir. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  whether  these  soirees  that  you  were  in  the  habit 
of  having  here  were  usually  held  at  an  hour  so  dark  that  you  couldn't 
recognize  one  another. — A.  They  were  at  no  special  time,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  were  they  held  in  broad  daylight? — A.  Sometimes  they 
were,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  afternoon  ? — A.  Sometimes  they  were,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  a  frequent  matter  to  hold  them  in  the  evening  at  all? — 
A.  Well,  no  special  time,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  was  it  uncommon  to  hold  them  in  the  evening,  something 
oat  of  the  ordinary  when  you  held  them  in  the  evening  about  the  same 
hour  as  this? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  guess  it  was,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  you  know,  don't  you? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think. 

Q.  Well,  you  say  it  was  not  unconmion  to  hold  them  at  this  time, 
although  they  were  held  at  all  other  times. — A.  No,  sir;  1  don't  think 
it  was. 

Q.  You  said  that  the  only  way  you  could  tell  when  a  man  was  about 
exhausted  was  from  the  amount  of  perspiration  that  was  flowing  from 
him? — A.  No,  sir;  I  said  that  you  could  tell  by  looking  at  him,  and 
if  he  was  exercised  a  good  deal  he  would  be  perspiring  freely;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  had  no  way  at  all  to  tell  when  they  had  got  exhausted 
in  these  conmion  meetings  that  you  say  took  place  in  the  evening  when 
you  could  not  see  theni  at  all,  was  there? — ^A.  No;  not  except  the  way 
Uiey  exercised,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  you  couldn't  tell  from  examination  of  any  of  these  cadets 
that  you  say  were  being  hazed  in  the  evening  whether  a  person  was 
getting  exhausted  or  not  by  inspection,  could  you? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
don't  know  as  you  cpuld,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  view  of  the  fact  that  you  made  it  a  practice  to  not  have 
one  man  continually  at  the  hazing  in  these  cases,  it  was  usually  imprac- 
ticable to  tell  how  long  he  had  been  exercised,  wasn't  it? — A.  He 
might  have  been  exercised  before,  any  man  may  have  exercised  him; 
he  miffht  have  had  more  exercising  him. 

Q.  It  was  a  common  practice,  I  understood  you,  so  common  that 
you  were  inclined  to  think  it  was  applicable  to  Mr.  MacArthur's  case 
for  a  man  to  exercise  him  a  while  and  some  one  else  drop  in  and  take 
him  off  his  hands  and  the  first  one,  perhaps,  leave,  and  so  on,  so  that 
the  last  man  wouldn't  be  the  man  that  commenced  the  exercising; 
wasn't  that  a  common  practice? — A.  I  don't  know  about  it  being  com- 
mon; it  might  be  that  way,  sir. 
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Q.  It  might  be  that  way? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why,  it  was  common  enough  so  that  you  thought  it  wasprobable 
that  that  was  the  way  with  MacArthur,  wasn't  it? — A.  I  said  Ithought 
I  remembered  men  coming  in;  yes,  sir;  I  think  it  was  that  way. 

Q.  And  it  was  no  uncommon  occurrence  for  it  to  take  place  that 
way — for  the  same  man  to  not  have  continuous  charge  from  the  begin 
ning  to  the  end  of  the  hazing? — A.  No,  sir;  it  was  not  uncommon. 

Q.  And  in  every  instance  where  the  hazing  was  conducted  in  the 
evening  hours  there  was  absolutely  no  possibility  for  the  man  who  was 
hazing  last  to  know  whether  the  man  was  exhausted,  because  he  didn't 
know  whether  the  man  was  perspiring  freely,  nor  did  he  know  how 
much  longer  he  had  been  hazed  up  to  that  time? — A.  No,  sir;  unless 
he  could  tell  by  being  tired,  or  some  exercise,  if  it  was  light  enough, 
he  might. 

Q.  I  ou  told  us  it  was  so  dark  that  you  couldn't  recognize  any  man  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  it  is  so  dark  you  can't  recognize  a  man,  you  can't  tell 
whether  he  is  perspiring  or  not? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Wanger: 

Q.  How  dark  was  it  when  you  looked  to  see  the  condition  of  Brin- 
ton? — A.  I  didn't  say  I  saw  him;  I  said  I  had  heard  that  he  was  exer- 
cised until  he  fainted,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  you  saw  him  and  saw  that  he  was  all  right,  didn't  you 
tell  me? — A.  I  don't  think  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  It  seemed  to  me  there  was  somebody  besides  MacArthur  that  you 
had  seen? — A.  Cadet  Hascall. 

Q.  How  dark  was  it  at  that  time? — A.  It  was  not  dark;  it  was  light 
when  I  saw  him;  there  was  a  light  there  when  I  saw  him,  sir. 

Q.  Aliffht  in  the  tent? — A.   les,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  had  a  clear  view  of  him? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Driggs: 

Q.  After  Mr.  MacArthur  had  been  hazed,  were  you  cut  by  your  own 
class  or  by  the  upper  class  men? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nothing  at  all  was  ever  done  to  you  and  your  own  upper  class 
men  to  show  disapprobation  of  your  act? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  Have  you  thought  of  anything  you  care  to  add  to  your  statement 
before  leaving  the  stand? — A.  No,  sii*. 

JOHN  C.  PBORAM,  SWOSN. 

By  Mr.  Clayton: 

Q.  What  class  are  you  a  member  of? — A.  Second  class. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  what  hazing  you  underwent  in  your  fourth  class 
year? — A.  I  did  some  ^gles  and  bad  a  sweat  bath. 

Q.  And  what  else? — A.  That  is  all  the  exercising  I  can  remember 
that  I  did;  I  did,  maybe,  a  few  dips — I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Who  gave  you  this  sweat  bath? — A.  They  were  third  class  men 
of  tne  comj)any;  I  don't  remember  any  particular  one.  It  was  a  gen- 
eral formation,  every  fourth  class  man  in  the  company. 

Q.  All  fourth  class  men  have  these  sweat  baths? — A.  As  I  remem- 
ber; yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Whereabouts  was  it  given  to  you? — A.  It  was  given  to  each  one 
in  his  own  tent. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  have? — A.  I  had  one,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  present? — ^A.  Cadet  DeArmond  was  one  present,  and 
I  think  possibly  Cadet  McGinnis  was  in  the  tent  with  me;  I  don't 
remember  that,  sir. 

Q.  Any  others? — A.  Cadet  Gregory,  D.  D.,  are  the  only  two  I 
remember. 

Q.  Tell  how  this  bath  was  applied,  how  it  was  administered. — A.  It 
was  a  pretty  warm  day  and  we  put  on  a  rain  coat  and  brace  in  the 
rain  coat. 

Q.  Was  the  tent  shut  up? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  it  was. 

Q.  Anything  put  over  your  head? — ^A.  The  cape  of  the  rain  coat 
was  turned  over  my  head. 

Q.  Was  there  a  place  left  open,  or  pulled  over  your  face? — A. 
Pulled  over  my  face,  but  a  small  opening  left  for  me  to  breathe. 

Q.  How  long  was  that  continued? — A.  I  think  about  twenty  min- 
utes; I  don't  know  positively. 

Q.  What  condition  were  you  in  when  it  terminated? — A.  I  was  very 
exhausted. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  witness  any  of  the  others  in  that  camp  ? — A.  I  don't 
understana  what  you  mean. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  witness  any  other  cadet  taking  one  of  these  baths 
in  his  tent? — A.  No;  1  don't  believe  I  ever  did. 

Q.  At  the  next  camp  you  were  a  third  class  man.  Did  you  admin- 
ister any  hazing:  to  other  cadets? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  it  consist  of? — ^A.  Eagles,  wooden  willy s,  and  dips, 
and  probably  hanging  on  the  stretcher,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  the  ^dets  that  you  hazed  in  this  manner? — A.  I  don't 
remember  any  special  cadet — just  generally  through  the  class. 

Q.  Just  look  over  the  list,  and  see  if  you  can  remember  any  cadet 
thatypu  hazed  [handing  witness  a  membership  list]. — A.  Cadet  Brown, 
L.  G.,  Cadet  Bendel,  I  think;  I  don't  recollect  any  others.  There  are 
certainly  some  more  of  them,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  had  time  to  think  it  over  you  could  probably  remember, 
couldn't  you? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  I  could  myself.  If  somebody 
was  present  to  remind  me  of  things  I  could  probably  remember  it, 
but  Idon't  think  I  could  remember  it,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  we  will  have  to  get  somebody  to  remind  you  then.  When 
did  you  haze  Mr.  Brown? — A.  I  don't  remember  what  day.  It  was 
some  time  in  the  latter  part  of  camp;  it  was  either  the  last  of  July 
or  in  August, 

Q.  Well,  tell  us  about  that. — A.  I  gave  him  about  150  eagles  and 
let  him  go,  sir.     I  forget  what  it  was  tor. 

Q.  Wnereabouts  was  he  when  you  gave  him  those  eagles? — A.  He 
was  in  a  tent  in  C  Company. 

Q.  What  does  that  eagling  consist  of? — A.  You  stoop  down  and 
raise  yourself  up  and  down  on  your  toes,  and  wave  your  arms  around, 
and  carry  them  up  horizontal,  and  then  circle  them  around. 

Q.  Well,  you  don't  mean  you  stoop  down.  Don't  you  lower  your- 
self by  bending  the  knees? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  by  bending  the  knees. 

Q.  And  raise  yourself  on  your  toes? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  sit  down  on  your  heels,  do  you  go  down  that  far? — A. 
Well,  you  go  up  and  down. 
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Q.  How  far  down  do  you  go?  Do  you  go  clear  down  to  your  heels? 
Do  you  sit  down? — A.  No,  sir;  you  go  nearly  to  your  heels,  and  then 
up  about  a  foot. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  you  gave  bim  150,  did  you  count  them?— 

A.  Well,  I  think  I  did,  sir;  but  I  am  not  positive. 
Q.  Is  Mr.  Brown  in  the  corps  now? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  of  these  eaffles  can  you  do? — A.  About  200. 

Q.  You  think  you  could  do  200  of  them  now? — A.  Yes,  sir;  if  I 
was  in  gymnasium  costume. 

Q.  What  else  did  you  do  to  Mr.  Brown? — A.  That  is  all  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  time  you  hazed  hin4? — A.  That  is  the  only  time 
I  can  remember,  sir;  I  think  it  was  the  only  time. 

Q.  You  only  remember  once  of  hazing  Mr.  Brown.  Now  tell  us 
about  Mr.  Bendel  ? — A.  I  don't  remember  about  him  at  all;  I  just  have 
a  recollection  that  I  — .  I  could  not  say  positive  that  1  ever  did 
anything  to  him. 

Q.  How  came  you  to  mention  his  name? — A.  I  just  thought  that  I 
had  done  it;  I  don't  remember  exactly,  but  I  am  under  the  m[ipres6ion 
that  I  did  so,  though. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  hazing  anybody? — A.  Yes,  sir;  if  I 
saw  any  of  them  doing  anything  that  was  not  in  accordance  witii  the 
way  the  corps  or  the  upper  class  men  looked  at  it — the  way  they 
would  do. 

Q.  Didn't  you  haze  them  for  anything  you  thought? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  get  the  judgment  of  the  upper  class  or  did  you  just 
go  ahead  and  haze  them  when  the  fancy  struck  j^ou? — A.  1  don't  know 
that  I  ever  hazed  a  fourth  class  man  unless  he  did  something  that  I  con- 
sidered B.  J.,  or  probably  somebody  else  considered  B.  J.,  as  well  a^ 
myself. 

Q.  You  did  not  have  the  court  to  decide  that  it  was,  just  when  your 
fancy  struck  you,  wasn't  that  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  no  court  to 
deciae. 

Q.  Sometimes  you  would  think  a  thing  was  B.  J.  and  sometimes 
you  wouldn't;  isn't  that  so? — A.  No*,  sir,  I  don't  think  that,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  then,  you  think  it  was  pretty  well  defined  when  a  man  was 

B.  J.  or  not,  do  you? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Just  tell  us  what  it  was  to  be  B.  J.  ? — A.  More  the  way  he  did 
things. 

Q.  You  said  it  was  well  defined.  Just  describe  what  you  mean  by 
it? — A.  I  don't  think  I  can  describe;  it  would  be  a  particular  case,  the 
circumstances  would  decide  it. 

Q.  W^hat  kind  of  circumstances? — A.  Well,  if  a  man  would  gaze 
about  in  ranks,  or  was  deliberately  slow  about  doing  things,  or  refuse 
t/O  do  anything. 

Q.  If  a  man  was  gazing  about  in  ranks  he  would  be  called  down  by 
the  nonconunissioned  officer,  wouldn't  he? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  would,  if 
they  caught  him. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  hazed  him  because  he  did  not  march 
properly  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

(^  Well,  did  you  have  a  man  to  do  your  special  duty  that  summer  ? — 
A.   X  es,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  that? — A.  Cadet  Snyder,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  haze  him? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  I  ever  did. 

Q.  What  company  were  you  in? — A.  I  was  in  B  Company. 
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Q.  And  Mr.  Brown  was  in  C? — A.  No,  sir;  he  was  in  B  too. 

Q.  What  did  you  haze  him  for  that  time? — A.  I  don't  remember, 
sir. 

Q.  You  say  for  gazing  about  in  ranks.  That  was  a  thing  you  used 
to  haze  for.  What  was  another  thing? — A.  Well,  if  a  man  was  always 
laughing  and  doing  things,  1  don't  just  remember  what  things  he  would 
do;  I  don't  remember  any  particular  offense. 

Q.  You  can  remember  some  of  them  if  you  think  a  little  bit.  You 
don't  have  to  fire  off  right  at  once.  Think  up. — A.  I  think  one  of  the 
main  things  was  slouchmg. 

Q.  Slouching,  when? — A.  Slouching  in  ranks  and  various  other 
places  in  the  company  street. 

Q.  Grazing  about  and  laughing ^A.  Not  laughing  just  to  himself, 

but  usually  when  a  man  would  walk  down  the  company  street  and  gaze 
about  and  look  in  tents  and  do  things  like  that,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  what  else  besides  that? — ^A.  That  is  all  I  I'emember,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  would  give  a  man  150  eagles  because  he  gazed 
about  or  laughed  or  slouched  as  ne  walked  down  tne  company  street? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Just  for  that?  No  more  serious  offense  than  that? — A.  Well, 
probably  he  would  not  get  anything  the  first  time,  but  he  would  prob- 
ablv  repeat  it,  and  that  is  when  we  would  ^t  after  him. 

Q.  Who  were  some  of  the  worst  hazers  m  your  class? — A.  I  don't 
think  anj  particular  one,  except,  possibly.  Cadet  Barry — probably 
about  thirty  or  forty  men  who  were  about  equal  did  about  the  same 
amount — I  don't  know  anyone  in  the  class  who  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  give  any  tabasco  sauce  to  any  cadet? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  don't  think  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  to  take  it  yourself? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  often? — A.  Used  to  take  it  nearly  eveiy  meal,  sir. 

Q.  Who  gave  it  to  you  so  often  as  that? — A.  DeArmond  gave  me 
some,  and  Gtdet  Clark  gave  me  some,  and  Cadet  Gregory,  D.  D.,  gave 
me  some. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  take  at  a  time  ? — A.  I  don't  remember  taking 
over  about  five  or  ten  drops. 

Q.  Ten  drops?  Did  you  ever  take  as  much  as  that? — A.  I  think  I 
did,  sir.  I  have  taken  it  myself  in  larger  doses  than  that,  just  to  show 
somebody  that  it  did  not  hurt  was  all. 

Q.  Well,  you  mean  to  say  you  would  take  ten  drops  of  this  sauce 
for  the  pleasure  of  taking  it? — A.  Well,  not  exactlv  pleasure;  it  did 
not  bother  me  any;  if  somebody  had  said  that  it  could  not  be  done,  or 
it  did  hurt,  and  I  just  wanted  to  show  them  that  it  did  not  hurt,  I 
have  done  that  since  I  have  been  an  upper  class  man — ^since  I  have  been 
a  second  class  man. 

Q.  Did  you  suffer  any  evil  consequences  from  taking  it  so  often? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Not  any  that  you  know  of? — A.  No,  sir;  not  that  1  know  of. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  given  it  to  other  cadets? — ^A.  No,  sir;  not  that  I 
can  rememller  of;  no. 

Q.  When  is  the  last  time  you  have  seen  any  of  it  given? — A.  I 
think  it  was  when  I  was  a  fourth  class  man,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  not  seen  any  recently,  then?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  a  member  of  tne  fighting  committee? — A.  No, 
sir;  I  was  not. 

H.  Rep.  2768,  pt  8 16 
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Q.  Have  you  ever  been  in  one  of  these  fights? — ^A.  I  have  been  in 
the  fi^ht;  not  a  class  fi^ht  gr  anything  like  that,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  capacity? — A.  Principal. 

Q.  Who  with  f— A.  Cadet  Smith.  F.  H. 

Q.  Of  what  class  is  he  a  member? — A.  Third  claas. 

Q.  When  was  that?  While  you  were  a  third  class  man? — ^A.  No, 
sir;  while  I  was  a  second  class  man. 

Q.  And  he  was  the  third  class  man? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  that  fi^ht? — ^A.  He  said  something  and  I 
took  exception  to  it  and  we  settled  it. 

Q.  Was  it  a  challenge  fight? — ^A.  It  was.  The  thing  was  not  said  in 
my  presence  and  I  went  to  him  and  told  him  that  I  did  not  like  what 
he  had  said^  and  we  settled  it  afterwards,  sir. 

Q.  With  what  result? — ^A.  I  went  to  the  hospital  for  about  a  week, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  anv  seconds? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  was  the  fight  awarded? — ^A.  To  me,  sir. 

Q.  The  fight  was  awarded  to  you  and  yet  you  had  to  go  to  the  hos- 
pital for  a  week? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  Cadet  Smith  have  to  stay  there? — A.  He  did  not 
go  at  all. 

Q.  Why  was  the  fight  awarded  to  you? — ^A.  Because  of  a  foul. 

Q.  Awarded  on  a  foul? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  that  fight  take  place? — A.  In  the  fifth  division,  fourth 
floor  of  the  tower. 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  it? — ^A.  Fifth  of  November.  Fifth  of  last 
November,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  it  last? — A.  Six  or  seven  rounds,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  of  day  was  it? — ^A.  About  twenty  minutes  past  four 
in  the  afternoon,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  up  there  that  time  of  day? — A.  In  the  after- 
noon? 

Q.  Yes.  how  did  you  ^et  up  there  that  time?  Did  you  have  dutv 
that  time? — A.  No,  sir;  it  was  after  drill  stopped;  there  was  no  drill 
then;  I  went  to  drawing  that  day  and  I  did  not  have  to. 

Q.  Did  you  have  marks  of  this  fight  when  you  went  to  the  hospital  i — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  doctor  ask  you  anything  about  the  cause  of  it? — ^A.  No, 
sir,  I  don't  think  he  did. 

Q.  Suppose  he  had  asked  you,  what  would  you  have  done? — ^A.  I 
would  have  told  him. 

Q.  Would  you  have  told  him  what  it  was? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  any  other  officers  notice  it  or  say  anything  about  it? — A. 
No.  sir. 

Q.  Any  inquiry  made? — A.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Thereupon  at  4.15  p.  m.,  Wednesday,  January  16,  1901,  the  com- 
mittee took  a  recess  until  8  p.  m. 
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AFTER  RECESS. 

The  committee  reassembled  at  8  o'clock  p.  m.,  Hon.  Charles  Dick  in 
the  chair. 

Cadet  John  C.  Pegram  resumed  the  stand  for  further  examination. 

By  Mr.  Clayton: 

Q.  I  asked  vou  this  afternoon  to  ^ve  me  the  names  of  all  the 
cadets  you  could  remember  hazing  during  your  third-class  camp. — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  camp  was  that? — ^A.  The  camp  of  1899,  sir. 

Q.  At  that  time  you  could  only  remember  two,  I  believe — Brown, 
Li.  G.,  and  Baender.  Can  you  remember  any  others  now? — A.  There 
was  another  one,  Mr.  French,  who  is  now  a  member  of  the  fourth 
class. 

Q.  Was  he  here  that  camp? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  he  been  turned  back? — A.  He  came  back. 

Q.  Can  you  remember  any  others? — A.  Former  Cadet  Kensel. 

Q.  Tell  me  what  you  know  about  the  hazing  of  Mr.  Kensel  ? — A. 
I  do  not  know  what  it  was  about,  but  Cadet  Whitlock  and  myself 
did  it. 

Q.  Whereabouts  did  you  do  it? — A.  In  barracks,  sir. 

Q.  What  time? — ^A.  About  the  1st  of  August,  I  think,  sir. 

Q.  How  came  you  over  at  the  barracks  at  that  time? — A.  We  were 
in  quarantine  for  scarlet  fever. 

Q.  Were  you  and  Mr.  Kensel  in  quarantine  for  scarlet  fever? — A. 
Neither  of  as  had  it,  but  we  were  merely  suspects. 

Q.  Whereabouts  in  the  barracks? — A.  The  fifth  division,  sir. 

Q.  What  floor? -A.  First  floor. 

Q.  What  room,  an  area  room? — A.  No,  sir;  a  plain  room. 

Q.  Tell  me  what  you  did? — A.  He  held  out  a  chair,  I  suppose,  about 
two  minutes,  and  did  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  twenty -nve,  or 
possibly  one  hundred  and  fifty  eagles.  1  don't  think  he  did  quite  that 
many  though.  And  then  he  did  about  twenty  dips,  and  he  then  left 
the  room,  and  he  apparently  was  not  at  all  exhausted.  1  followed  him 
to  the  door  and  watched  him  leave.  As  he  walked  up  the  hall  I  started 
to  call  him  back,  but  I  didn't;  I  went  back  to  my  room  and  started 
reading,  and  Cadet  Williams, W.  A.,  called  me  a  few  minutes  later,  and 
the  cadet  had  fallen  down.  He  was  lying  down,  apparently  having 
fainted,  but  I  don't  think  he  had.  I  put  him  on  the  bed,  threw  some 
water  on  him,  and  apparentlv  he  was  all  right. 

Q.  You  don't  thint  he  had  fainted? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  left  your  room  after  doing  all  you  told  him  to  do? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  at  liberty  then  to  go  to  his  own  room? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  was  apparently  through  with  what  he  had  to  do? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Why  should  he  pretend  to  faint  at  that  time? — ^A.  Just  to  get 
immunity  from  any  more  exercising,  sir. 

Q.  You  took  him  in  and  threw  water  on  him,  you  say? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  vou  did  that  you  must  have  thought  he  had  really  fainted, 
did  vou  not? — A.  No,  sir;  he  was  putting  it  on.  I  just  did  what  1 
would  have  done  ordinarily  if  he  had  fainted. 
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Q.  Did  you  have  any  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  pretending? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  reason? — ^A.  It  only  took  him  about  ten  seconds, 
not  that  long,  1  suppose,  altogether,  to  recover.  It  was  but  a  very 
few  seconds  l^f ore  ne  told  me  ne  was  all  right,  and  he  never  said  any- 
thing more  about  it,  and  I  think  he  went  to  bed  then,  and  the  next 
morning  he  said  he  was  all  right,  and  I  never  heard  anything  more 
from  it.     By  the  way  he  acted  1  thought  he  feigned  it. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  me  you  thought  he  was  feignmg? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  he  answered  me. 

Q.  If  he  had  been  pretending,  do  you  not  think  he  would  have  pre- 
tended longer  than  a  few  seconds,  that  he  would  have  carried  out  his 
pretense? — A.  Well.  I  told  him — I  said,  ''You  don't  fool  me  with  any- 
thing like  that,"  ana  I  think  he  thought  he  would  probably  get  more 
if  he  didn't  stop  pretending. 

Q.  Do  you  tnink  that  is  the  proper  way  to  treat  a  young  man  that 
falls  down  and  apparently  faints? — A.  I  don't  think  it  would  be  ordi- 
narily, but  I  think:  it  would  be  if  you  were  pretty  certain  he  was 
feigning. 

Q.  Suppose  you  had  a  lot  of  your  soldiers  under  you  on  the  march 
and  a  man  drops  over  suddenly  on  the  march,  would  you  go  to  him 
and  talk  to  him  like  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  would  you  do? — A.  I  would  send  him  to  the  hospital. 

Q.  You  would  get  the  doctor  to  come  and  see  him,  would  you  not  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Before  you  accused  him  of  feigning  sickness  you  would  get  the 
opinion  of  a  doctor,  would  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  do  that  in  this  case? — A.  Because  that  would 
be  telling  the  authorities  what  had  happened. 

Q.  And  you  were  afraid  you  woula  get  caught,  were  you  not? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  going  to  let  this  man  take  chances  on  suffering 
serious  sicKness  to  keep  ffom  being  caught? — A.  I  had  not  thought  oi 
it  that  way,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  that  cadet  now? — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  institution  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  he  leave  here,  do  you  know? — ^A.  I  heard  he  said  he 
could  get  a  conmaission. 

Q.  Are  those  the  only  cadets  that  you  can  remember  hazing  during 
that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  a  cadet  conmaitted  some  breach  of  discipline  that  would  get 
the  whole  class  in  trouble,  would  you  indorse  his  action  in  being  guilty 
of  anything  of  that  kind? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  nave  carried  on  this  hazing? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Apparently  in  a  very  severe  way,  by  your  own  words.  The 
statement  is  here  about  the  punishment  that  you  have  given.  If  the 
performance  of  that  act  would  cause  your  whole  class  to  be  dismissed, 
would  you  have  done  it? — A.  I  don't  think  I  would. 

Q.  lou  do  not  think  it  is  right,  then,  to  do  anything  that  will  get 
other  people  into  trouble? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  feel  convinced  that  it  is  wrong  to  do  that — to  make  other 
people  suffer  for  you  misdeeds? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  know  that  the  misdeeds  that  you  have  done  here, 
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that  you  acknowledge  to,  are  among  those  which  will  cause  a  serious 
disadvanta^  and  censure  to  accrue  to  the  whole  institution  ? — A.  I  did 
not  at  the  tune,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  realize  that  you  were  endangering  every  man  con- 
nected with  this  institution  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  you  have.  Now,  what  other  cadets  do  you  know  of  being 
hazed  severely, that  you  know  personally? — A.  Cadet  MacArthur, 
Owlet  Brinton. 

Q.  Were  you  present  when  he  was  seriously  hazed? — A.  I  was  not 
present  when  he  •was  hazed  at  all,  but  I  was  oresent  afterwards. 

Q.  Was  he  a  member  of  your  class? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  you  know  about  that  case. — A.  All  I  know  was  that 
somebody  came  to  me  and  said  that  a  plebe  was  sick  in  his  tent,  and  I 
went  down  there  and  he  was  apparently  right  sick,  and  I  asked  if  1 
could  not  do  anything  for  him,  and  all  I  remember  then  was  that  he 
laughed  and  said  I  could  not. 

Q.  Did  you  know  what  was  the  matter  with  him? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  what  caused  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  what 
caused  it. 

Q.  What  did  you  hear  ciiused  it? — A.  I  heard  that  he  had  been 
exercised. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  who  exercised  him? — A.  I  heard  it  was  Cadet 
Barry. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  what  Cadet  Barry  did  to  make  him  sick? — A.  No, 
sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  what  Cadet  MacArthur  was  required  to  do? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  tell  us  about  these  other  serious  cases  you  know  of  per- 
sonally.— A.  I  was  walking  down  the  company  street  one  night  and  I 
saw  a  crowd  in  front  of  a  company  tent.  I  heard  somebody  had 
fainted.  There  was  a  crowd  there,  and  I  didn't  think  it  would,  be  a 
good  thing  to  have  a  crowd  around  if  a  man  had  fainted,  because  he 
could  not  get  air  then,  and  so  I  went  away. 

Q.  Who  was  he?— A.  Cadet  Brinton. 

Q.  Tell. us  what  you  know  about  that. — A.  I  don't  know  anything 
about  that  more  than  that. 

Q.  When  was  that? — A.  During  the  encampment  of  1899. 

Q.  Who  else  was  there  when  you  went  up  to  that  crowd? — A.  I 
don't  remember  who  it  was;  it  was  just  a  crowd. 

Q.  Did  you  stop  long  enough  to  see  if  anvbody  was  hurt  seriously  ? — 
A.  Yes;  when  I  got  there  somebody  said  he  was  coming  to.  I  was 
only  there  five  or  six  or  ten  seconds. 

Q.  Did  you  leave,  and  for  what  reason? — ^A.  I  could  not  do  any 
ffood;  there  wasn't  any  reason  for  me  to  be  there,  and  I  didn't  think 
it  was  a  good  thing  for  a  crowd  to  be  around  the  man. 

Q.  Why  was  it  not  a  good  thing  for  the  crowd  to  be  around  him? — 
A.  I  thought  the  man  ought  to  have  air,  and  I  thought  the  tactical 
oflScer  might  see  the  crowd  around  the  tent. 

Q.  Who  else  was  there?     Do  you  know? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  What  other  serious  case  do  you  remember? — A.  I  remember 
about  Cadet  Hascall,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us  about  that. — A.  I  think  it  was  the  same  night  that  Cadet 
Brinton  fainted.     1  am  not  certain  about  that.     I  was  on  the  company 
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officers'  street  then,  and  some  fourth  class  men  came  to  me  and  told 
me  a  plebe  was  sick,  and  I  went.  I  sent  up  to  the  camp  and  told 
some  men  to  get  some  things  for  him,  make  hmi  down,  and  ne  came  to 
all  right.  I  had  some  men  lay  him  down  and  fan  him  and  put.  some 
water  on  him. 

Q.  When  was  this? — A.  This  was  the  same  camp,  sir. 

Q.  About  what  time? — A.  I  don't  remember  what  part  of  the  camp 
it  was. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  it  was  July  or  August? — A.  1  think  it 
was  July;  1  am  not  certain.  . 

Q.  In  what  condition  was  he  when  you  first  saw  him? — ^A.  He  had 
apparently  fainted. 

Q.  Who  was  there? — ^A.  Mr.  Hascall. 

Q.  I  say,  who  else  was  there? — A.  I  think  Cadet  Bowlby  was  there. 
Eimer  he  was  there  then  or  he  got  there  after  I  got  there;  I  don't 
know  which,  sir.  And  there  were  one  or  two  f ourm  class  men  there 
also. 

Q.  You  say  he  was  down;  Cadet  Bowlby  was  near  him;  what  did 
you  do  then  ? — ^A.  I  sent  to  camp  to  get  something  to  revive  him  and 
put  some  water  on  him  to  revive  nim. 

Q.  Where  was  this? — A.  In  camp. 

Q.  Whereabouts? — A.  In  the  sinks,  sir. 

Q.  Go  ahead  and  tell  us  what  you  aid  to  revive  him. — ^A.  I  fanned 
him  and  put  water  on  him,  and  somebody  brought  something  to  revive 
him. 

Q.  Brought  what? — ^A.  1  think  it  was  liquor,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  before  they  brought  that? — ^A.  I  should  say  three  or 
four  minutes. 

Q.  How  long  did  it  take  him  to  revive? — A.  It  may  have  been  a 
little  longer  than  that,  sir.  He  was  moaning.  He  did  not  revive 
until  after  we  got  the  liquor,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  revive  then  rignt  away? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  gave  him  that  exercise  ? — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Q.  Who  did  you  hear  gave  it  to  him? — A.  I  never  heard  anyone. 

Q.  What  did  you  hear  about  it?  You  must  have  heard  something 
about  it  or  got  some  idea  of  it. — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not.  ' 

S.  You  mean  that  you  went  down  there  and  saw  this  man  and  never 
e  any  inquiry  at  all? — A.  After  I  came  away  from  there  it  was 
about  taps,  and  1  went  to  bed,  and  I  didn't  think  anjrthing  more  about 
it  until  next  morning,  and  somebody  then  told  me  he  hfwl  been  dead- 
beating. 

Q.  And  you  thought  he  had  been  deadbeating? — ^A.  I  didn't  think 
so  that  night,  but  I  tnought  so  afterwards — after  I  heard  several  things 
the  next  morning. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anything  to  make  you  think  the  man  was  deadbeat- 
ing?— A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  What  was  his  condition? — A.  He  was  lying  down  and  he  was 
moaning.  He  started  moaning,  but  after  a  while  he  was  perfectly  still, 
when  I  came  down  there. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  idea  what  caused  it? — ^A.  The  fourth  class 
man,  when  he  told  me  he  was  sick  and  was  down  there,  told  me  he  had 
been  exercised;  that  is  all  I  know  about  it 
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By  Mr.  Wangeb: 

Q.  And  you  took  that  without  any  inquiry  whatever,  about  who  he 
was  or  anything  about  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  went  down  inunediately  and 
didn't  say  anything  more  to  the  fourth  class  man,  as  I  remember. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  say  anything  to  your  own  class  about  it  after- 
wards!— A.  No,  sir.  I  talked  to  one  of  the  members  of  my  own  class 
about  it  afterwards,  but  he  told  me  the  next  morning  the  cadet  was 
feigning. 

Q.  Who  was  this? — A.  Mr.  Sheridan,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  have  any  idea  about  who  did  it? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don''t 
think  he  knows  or  knew  then. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Hascall  here  in  the  corps  now? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  he  leave  the  corps? — A.  He  was  found  deficient  in 
mathematics,  I  think,  sir. 

Q.  When? — A.  A  year  ago  this  January. 

Q.  The  following  January  after  he  was  nazed? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  a  cadet  in  a  hysterical  condition  so  that  he 
cried  out  after  being  exercised  severely  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  near  of  a  cadet  who  had  to  put  cotton  in  his  mouth 
to  keep  from  crying  out? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  of  it. 

Q.  Who  did  you  near  did  that? — A.  Cadet  Mac  Arthur,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  hear  that? — A.  I  heard  that  during  that  camp,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  occasion  of  that?  Who  had  been  exercising  him 
when  he  had  done  that? — ^A.  That  was  the  occasion  I  referred  to 
before,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  told  this  conunittee  all  you  know  about  the  MacArthur 
hazing? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  1  question  you  about  that  before,  sir?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  don't  remember  of  you  telling  me. — A.  About  Mr.  Mac- 
Arthur? 

Q.  You  say  you  told  this  conmiittee  about  it? — A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  I  do  not  remember  mentioning  it  before. — A.  I  think  you  did 
five  or  ten  minutes  ago,  sir. 

Q.  You  told  us  five  or  ten  minutes  ago  that  Mr.  MacArthur  had  had 
cotton  put  in  his  mouth? — A.  No,  sir;  1  thought  you  meant  whether 
I  told^u  about  his  fainting  or  his  being  exercised  severely. 

Q.  W  ere  you  present  when  the  cotton  was  put  into  his  mouth  ? — 
A.  I  don't  know.  I  remember  his  saying  something;  he  was  in  sort 
of  convulsions,  apparently,  or  something  like  that,  and  he  said  he  felt 
as  if  he  would  go  into  another  one,  and  I  think  he  asked  somebody  to 
either  hold  his  mouth  or  put  something  in  it,  I  don't  know  which,  and 
I  suppose  he  thought  somebody  would  be  around  and  hear  him  make 
a  noise,  and  he  did  not  want  that  to  be  heard. 

Q.  Wh^  did  he  object? — A.  He  didn't  want  anybody  else  to  be 
caught  at  it. 

O.  In  order  to  shield  those  who  had  made  him  do  the  exercising; 
is  that  the  idea? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Did  they  get  cotton  for  him? — A.  1  don't  remember  whether 
they  used  cotton  or  whether  they  just  held  his  mouth  or  something 
like  that,  sir;  I  don't  remember.     I  left  before  that. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  liquor  or  anything  else  for  him? — ^A.  I  did  not; 
I  don't  know  wnether  anybody  else  did  or  not. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  anybody  else  did? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  in  camp  last  summer? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  know  Cadet  Booz? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  in  your  class,  was  he? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  ever  meet  him? — A.  I  met  him  several  times 
before  we  went  to  camp;  that  is,  while  we  were  in  barracks;  and  I  met 
him  occasionally  in  camp,  and  I  was  on  guard  with  him  once. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  his  having  to  take  tabasco  sauce? — ^A.  No, 
sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  him  exercised  any? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  feeling  in  the  corps  against 
him  after  his  fight? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  it? — A.  It  was  commonly  reported  around  the  camp 
that  he  behaved  like  a  coward  in  his  fight,  and  I  don't  think  anybody 
ever  thought  anything  of  him  afterwards. 

Q.  Was  that  feeling  universal,  or  entertained  simply  by  some? — ^A, 
I  think  it  was  universal. 

Q.  And  it  was  on  account  of  the  fight  that  that  feeling  existed  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  why  he  left  the  Academy? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  know  anything  of  his  physical  condition  or  his  health 
at  any  time? — A.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  he  was  not  a  very 
strongman,  but  I  think  he  was  healthy. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  tell  you  about  any  troubles  he  had  in  the  way  of 
physical  weakness,  about  his  injury  to  his  heart,  or  anything  like 
that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  why  he  left  the  Academy? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I 
heard  something  said  about  his  eyes,  but  it  was  merely  a  rumor. 

By  Mr.  Wanger: 

Q.  Where  did  you  say  that  Mr.  Eensell  was  lying  when  you  saw 
him? — A.  He  was  on  the  floor  in  the  area  room  in  the  fifth  division, 
sir — first  floor. 

Q.  Who  had  told  you  that  he  was  lying  there? — A.  Cadet  Wil- 
liams, W.  A. 

Q.  Is  he  still  in  the  Academy  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  had  not  seen  him 
himself,  but  he  had  heard  some  things  in  the  room  and  called  me.  He 
was  in  the  hall  reading,  and  I  don't  think  he  moved,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  did  you  have  to  go  to  get  to  Kensele? — A.  I  had  to  go 
the  length  of  the  hall,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  had  he  been  sent  oiit  in  the  hall  to  do? — ^A.  He  had 
been  told  to  just  go  along  and  do  anything  he  wanted  to  do. 

Q.  Then  he  was  at  liberty? — A.   xes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  peril  of  punishment  was  there  to  him? — A.  None  at 
that  moment;  but  there  might  have  been  something  the  next  day,  or 
any  time  afterwards — ^just  the  ordinary  peril  that  any  fourth  class  man 
was  in  then,  sir. 

Q.  And  by  creating  the  impression  that  he  had  fainted  he  would 
have  immunity  from  punishment,  would  he? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  how  long? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir.  I  doo^t  think  any  very 
great  amount  would  ever  have  been  given  him  again,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  the  idea  was  that  a  man  who  was  a  weakling  ought  not  to 
be  subjected  to  those  exercises? — A.  Yes,  sir.  If  he  was  given  any  at 
all  he  was  given  very  little,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  inferred  that,  from  the  celerity  with  which  he  arose, 
he  was  simply  pretending  to  faint? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  tell  him  that  he  was  shamming  it? — A.  1  think  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  What  reply  did  he  make? — A.  I  don't  think  he  made  any  reply, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  look  on  that  as  a  confession  that  that  charge  was  true? — 
A.  I  didn't  think  anything  more  about  it;  no,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  found  Mr.  Hascall  lying  in  the  sinks  you  say  that  you 
went  for  the  liquor? — A.  No,  sir;  I  sent  for  it. 

Q.  Did  you  remain  with  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  helped  to  administer  it? — ^A.  I  was  present.  I  did  not  help 
to  ffive  it  to  hum. 

Q.  How  many  others  were  present? — A.  I  think  there  were  prob- 
ably five  or  six  present  then. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  who  they  were? — ^A.  1  remember  Cadet 
Bowlby,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  said  about  who  had  done  the  exercising? — A.  1  didn't 
hear  anything  said,  sir. 

Q.  W  as  not  that  very  unusual  ? — ^A.  I  don't  think  anyone  was  think- 
ing about  who  had  exercised  him;  all  they  were  after  was  to  relieve 
him. 

Q.  And  when  he  was  relieved,  then  what? — A.  It  was  nearly  taps 
then,  and  I  went  on  up  to  my  tent  and  went  to  bed,  sir. 

Q.  And  no  more  was  thought  about  it? — ^A.  Something  was  thought 
the  next  morning,  because  he  didn't  go  to  reveille  and  pretended  to  be 
weak  and  could  not  walk.  Some  of  the  cadets  went  to  him  then  and 
found  out  that  he  had  been  shamming. 

Q.  How  did  they  find  out  that  he  had  been  shamming? — ^A.  Some- 
body suspected  he  had  been  shamming,  and  told  him  if  he  didn't  get 
up  and  go  to  his  duty  they  would  give  him  some  more  exercising,  I 
think.  I  was  not  present,  and  I  don't  know  about  it;  but  I  heard  mat 
he  got  up  then  ana  went  alon^  and  was  all  right. 

Q.  That  was  conclusive  evidence  that  he  had  been  shamming? — ^A. 
I  think  so,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  in  Mr.  Mac  Arthur's  case,  was  he  not  shanmiing? — A. 
No,  sir;  I  don't  think  he  was. 

Q.  What  was  said  about  who  had  exercised  him  excessively  ? — A. 
There  was  nothing  very  special  said.  I  asked  who  had  done  it,  and 
somebody  said  Barry,  as  well  as  I  remember,  and  that  was  about  all 
that  was  said. 

Q.  And  then  what  action  was  taken? — A.  How  do  you  mean,  sir? 

Q.  Well,  Was  the  fighting  committee  assembled? — A.  No  action  that 
I  know  of  was  taken  except  several  men  gave  him  unusual  privileges 
for  a  fourth  class  man  for  the  next  few  days,  told  him  to  make  down 
his  bed  whenever  he  wanted  to  and  rest  up,  and  if  anybody  came  to 

five  him  exercises  not  to  do  it,  but  to  send  them  around  to  them.  I 
eard  afterwards  that  he  had  been  exercised  twice  that  night;  but 
Barry  did  not  know  that  he  had  been  exercised  already,  and  he  gave 
him  a  second  one. 

Q.  How  many  days  was  he  granted  those  extraordinary  privileges? — 
A.  1  don't  know,  sir;  I  don't  think  that  he  was  ever  required  to  exer- 
cise any  more  tiiat  camp,  or  very  much  anyway. 

Q.  That  was  how  near  the  end  of  camp? — A.  I  think  it  was  about 
the  middle  of  July;  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Why  was  he  not  exercised  again  ? — A.  I  think  from  the  wav  he 
behaved  that  night  that  everybody  sort  of  admired  his  grit  and  let 
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him  alone  after  that;  and  I  think  it  was  a  mistake  that  night  that  it 
was  done. 

Q.  You  would  not  call  men  out  for  a  mistake,  would  you? — ^A.  I 
don't  understand  what  you  mean,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  I  assume  that  no  class  would  permit  the  strong  to 
torture  the  weak,  and  that  where  anyone  did  such  a  thing  that  every 
man  of  honor  would  insist  that  he  should  be  immediately  called  out. 
Am  I  right  or  wrong  in  that  assumption? — A.  I  think  you  misunder- 
stood my  reply  to  your  question. 

Q.  Oh,  will  you  correct  me? — ^A.  I  said  Cadet  MacArthur — it  was 
a  mistake  about  his  being  exercised  that  night.  Mr.  Barry  did  not 
know  he  had  been  exercised  before  or  he  would  not  have  exercised  him. 

Q.  Of  course  Mr.  Barry  was  excusable  for  a  little  mistake  like 
that? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  he  was. 

Q.  There  was  no  certificate  there,  was  there? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How,  then,  was  an  exerciser  to  know  whether  he  was  the  first, 
second,  or  third  to  operate  upon  the  subject? — A.  I  think  the  man 
ought  to  have  told  him,  sir;  I  think  he  ought  to  have  asked  the  man, 
redly. 

Q.  You  always  did? — A.  I  think  so,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  a  general  practice  or  not? — ^A.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  possibly  some  of  the  others  besides  Barry  wei'e  less 
humane  than  yourself? — A.  I  don't  know  about  that.  I  don't  think  it 
was  a  question  of  humanity  at  all.  I  don't  think  a  man  wants  to  give 
a  f ourtn  class  man  any  exercise  that  will  injure  him  or  make  him  sick, 
and  he  wouldn't  want  to  give  him  a  certain  amount  of  exercising  if  he 
didn't  know  how  much  he  had  had  before. 

Q.  There  was  no  humanity  involved  in  that? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think 
there  is. 

Q.  Any  more  than  in  supposing  in  the  other  case,  that  because  a 
man  having  been  exercised  so  that  ne  fainted  would,  the  next  morn- 
ing, on  being  threatened  with  exercise,  again  make  an  extraordinary 
em)rt  to  find  himself  able  to  move  around,  that  therefore  he  was  a 
hypocrite  and  one  who  has  been  deadbeating.  Now,  do  you  not 
think,  to  be  perfectly  candid,  that  indulgence  in  these  practices  made 
you  merciless? — A.  I  think  it  tended  that  way.  I  thmk  everybody 
had  a  good  deal  of  feeling,  even  with  that. 

Q.  I  think  you  have  made  a  good  deal  of  progress  on  the  right  road, 
and  I  hope  you  will  continue  traveling  in  tne  same  direction.  What 
was  the  sort  of  moral  suasion  that  was  used  with  the  fourth  class  man 
by  the  third  class  man  to  have  the  fouilh  class  man  comply  promptly 
with  the  orders  which  upper  class  men  gave  against  regulations? — 
A.  All  I  ever  heard  was  just  telling  him  to  do,  and  he  ususdly  just  sat 
down  and  did  it. 

Q.  Suppose  he  did  not? — A.  Then  he  was  exercised. 

Q.  Suppose  he  did  not  exercise  very  promptly  or  gracefully?-  A. 
Then  he  was  called  out,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  called  out  before  being  told  that  he  would  be  called  out? — 
A.  No,  sir;  he  was  not. 

Q.  How  frequently  would  he  be  told  that  he  would  be  called  out? — 
A.  I  don't  know,  sir;  usually  once  or  twice,  I  should  say. 

Q.  Were  there  many  cadets  told  that  they  would  be  called  out  if 
they  did  not  obey  the  orders  of  the  upper  class  men? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  a  regular  threat  that  was  made,  or  a  frequent  threat? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Can  you  imagine  Robert  E.  Lee  indulging  in  conduct  of  that 
kind? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Driggs: 

Q.  If  you  had  been  as  much  injured  as  you  apparently  injured  Mr. 
Kensel,  at  your  own  home  in  Texas  or  Mississippi,  or  wherever  it  may 
be,  would  or  would  not  your  parents  have  callea  in  medical  aid? — A. 
I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  If  you  had  fainted,  they  would  not  have  called  in  medical  aid? — 
A.  I  think  if  I  had  come  to  in  a  few  minutes,  apparently  all  right,  and 
said  I  was  all  right  and  was  strong  and  well,  they  would  not;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  thmk  your  father  would  have  made  you  exercise  until 
you  were  on  the  point  of  fainting? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  your  brother,  if  you  have  a  brother,  would  make 
you  exercise  until  you  were  on  the  point  of  fainting? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  father  that  would  do  that  to  any  son? — ^A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Referring  to  your  answer  to  Colonel  Clayton's  question  that  you 
thought  he  was  feigning  fainting — then,  you  think  if  a  man  tells  you 
he  is  fainting  that  you  are  to  be  the  judge  of  whether  he  has  fainted 
or  not? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Kindly  explain  your  answer  to  Colonel  Clayton,  then. — A. 
Which  answer? 

Q.  You  said  you  thought  possibly  the  man  was  deadbeating  after  he 
had  been  exercised  for  ten  seconds. — A.  I  didn't  say  that. 

Q.  What  did  you  say? — A.  I  said  it  took  him  a  very  short  time  to 
come  to. 

Q.  He  certainly  was  in  a  faint,  then,  if  it  took  him  ten  seconds  to 
come  to? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  tHink  so. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean,  then? — A.  I  mean  he  only  pretended  to  be 
in  a  faint  a  very  short  time. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  exercising  him  up  to  the  time  that  he 
pretended  to  be  in  a  faint? — A.  I  should  say  not  over  four  or  five 
minutes. 

Q.  Then  you  were  the  judge  of  whether  he  was  deadbeating? — A. 
He  left  my  room 

Q.  Answer  my  question.  You  were  the  judge  of  whether  he  was 
deadbeating  or  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  you  knew  more  about  his  physical  condition  than  he 
did  himself? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  he  said  that  he  was  fainting  and  you  thought  he  was  feigning, 
would  you  have  forced  him  to  more  physical  exercise? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.   You  have  never  done  a  thing  like  that? — A.  No,  sir. 


Q.  If  you  judge  a  man  is  deadbeating  on  you,  do  you  go  on  exercis- 
ttg  him? — A.  Not  if  he  says  he  can  not  do  any  more. 
Q.  If  he  doesn't  say  that,  if  he  says  he  is  fainting  or  feels  faint  ? —A. 


No,  sir;  I  never  did  carry  it  on  any  further. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  you  understand  the  meaning  of  the  fol- 
lowing adjectives:  Atrocious? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Base? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Detestable?— A.  Yes,,sir. 

Q.  Disgraceful? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Disnonorable? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Disreputable?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Ignominious? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Nefarious? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Odious? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Outrageous? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Scandalous? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Shameful? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Shameless? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Vile?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wicked?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Do  you  not  think  that  everjr  one  of  those  adjectives  can  be 
applied  to  your  treatment  of  Mr.  Kensel? — A.  1  do  not,  sir. 

Q.  Why  not? — A.  I  do  not  think  they  are  applicable. 

Q.  1  want  to  know  why  they  are  not  applicable  in  your  own 
language  ? — A.  As  I  undei*stand  the  meaning  ox  the  words,  they  bear  no 
relation  to  that  case. 

Q.  Then,  does  not  base  or  detestable  or  wicked  or  cruel  or  any  of 
those  things,  to  administer  physical  exercise  until  a  man  is  on  the  point 
of  fainting,  from  his  own  evidence  in  statement  to  you? — A.  He  made 
no  statement  like  that  to  me. 

Q.  He  didn't  tell  you  he  was  fainting? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  didn't  tell  you  he  was  exhausted  from  severe  physical  exer- 
cising?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  did  not  tell  you  anything  like  that  at  all? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Smith: 

Q.  You  did  say  to  him,  *'  You  can  not  fool  me  that  way,"  or  words 
to  that  effect? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  said  that  you  thought  he  understood  that  you  would 
probably  exercise  him  some  more  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  only  reason  he  could  have  for  thinking  that  was  because  the 
manner  in  which  you  said  it  would  lead  him  to  that  conclusion,  was  it 
not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that,  if  1  understand  you,  while  you  deny  that  you  would 
exercise  a  man  who  claimed  that  he  was  fainting,  when  this  man  abso- 
lutely appeared  to  have  fainted,  you  addressed  him  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  lead  him  naturally  to  the  conclusion  that  you  intended  to  continue 
to  exercise  him? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So,  while  you  claim  you  would  not  in  fact  exercise  a  man  that 
was  fainting,  you  would  tell  him  that  you  would? — ^A.  No,  sir;  1 
didn't  tell  hun  that 

Q.  You  said  you  gave  him  to  understand  that  by  the  manner  in  which 
you  talked  to  him? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  you  draw  a  refined  distinction  between  telling  him  explicitly 
and  giving  him  to  understand  by  the  manner  in  which  you  address 
him? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  would  state 

Q.  Have  you  had  experience  with  fainting  outside  of  the  parties 
who  have  fainted  during  your  hazing  process? — A.  I  have  fainted 
myself. 

Q.  You  could  not  time  your  own  faints,  I  suppose? — ^A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  fainting  outside  of  tainting 
yourself  and  these  men* who  have  fainted^ under  hazing? — ^A.  1  have 
seen  four  or  five  cajses. 

Q.  Here?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Elsewhere? — ^Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Has  it  notT)een  your  experience  and  observation  that  faints  are 
frequently  very  short  in  duration? — A.  All  I  can  remember  is  that 
thoy  were  a  good  deal  longer  than  anything  like  that,  that  they  lasted 
several  minutes. 

Q.  You  have  an  impression  that  if  a  person  faints  it  is  necessarily 
of  considerable  duration,  have  you? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  a  person  may  faint  and  the  faint  may  ex- 
tend from  any  small  amount  of  time  upwards? — A.  I  think  it  is  possi- 
ble; yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  when  persons  recover  from  a  faint  they  are  usually  able 
to  eo  about? — A.  I  think  they  usually  feel  weak. 

Q.  But  able  to  go  about? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  they  usually 
move  around  much. 

Q.  But  they  are  able  to  move  about;  they  usually  keep  quiet  as  a 
proper  care;  but  after  your  faints  you  have  been  able,  if  absolutely 
necessary,  to  get  up,  have  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  not  utterly  impossible  for  you  to  get  up  at  the  end  of  ten 
or  twelve  hours  after  that  much  time  had  elap^  since  you  fainted? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  yet  you  say  that  when  one  of  these  young  men  fainted  that 
the  next  morning  these  cadets  went  in  to  tell  him  if  he  didn't  get  up 
they  would  exercise  him  some  more? — A.  I  think  he  was  pretend- 
ing-  

Q.  They  did  that,  did  they?    You  said  so. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

<^.  Now,  suppose  he  could  get  up  the  next  morning,  is  that  any 
indication  that  he  had  not  fainted  the  night  before? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  would  be  an  indication  that  he  still  claimed  to  be  weak  and 
that  it  was  wise  not  to  stir  about,  would  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  these  men  knowing  that  he  appeared  to  have  fainted,  and 
having  not  a  shadow  of  reason  to  doubt  that  he  had  fainted  up  to  that 
time,  went  in  there  and  cruelly  told  him  if  he  did  not  get  out  they 
would  exercise  him  some  more? — A.  I  think  some  of  those  cadets  had 
reason  to  think  that  he  had  shammed  the  fainting. 

Q.  You  had  no  such  reason? — A.  I  had  none,  but  I  had  left  him 

Q.  You  told  us  that  the  only  reason  you  had  to  think  so  was 
because  when  he  was  cruelly  oraered  to  get  up,  he  got  up  and  went 
out? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  no  reason  to  think  that  anybody  else  had  any 
other  reason  than  that  for  thinking  that  he  had  feigned  fainting? — 
A.  I  think  some  other  of  the  men  went  to  his  tent  after  taps  that  night. 

Q.  What  took  place  there,  so  far  as  you  know? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Then,  if  you  do  not  know,  how  does  that  help  you  to  tell 
whether  he  was  feigning? — A.  Because  a  man  told  me  that  some  of 
the  cadets  went  ud  there  and  he  had  behaved  that  way  that  night. 

Q.  But  they  dian't  tell  you  how  he  behaved? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  All  you  know  is  that  after  this  man  had  apparently  fainted,  so 
far  as  you  knew,  and  so  far  as  you  could  tell  from  observing  him  at 
the  time,  that  the  next  morning,  in  the  face  of  that  situation,  these 
cadets  went  up  there  and  told  him  if  he  didn't  get  up  and  get  out  of 
there  that  they  would  haze  him  some  more? — A.  I  heard  that  after- 
wards, and  I  heard  at  the  same  time  that  they  had  seen  him  the  night 
before. 

Q.  But  you  didn't  hear  aoything  else  that  you  now  recall  and  can 
tell  us  of  that  would  indicate  that  lie  was  feigning  fainting? — ^A.  No, 
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sir;  but  I  did  not  doubt  that  for  an  instant.  I  did'nt  doubt  but  that 
they  had  seen  something  that  would  indicate  that  he  was  feigning,  and 
it  didn't  require  any  explanation  to  me. 

Q.  And  you  don't  know  who  told  you  ? — A.  1  think  Mr.  Sheridan. 

Q.  And  you  can  not  tell  what  he  told  you? — ^A.  No,  sir;  it  was  just 
general  conversation.  It  might  have  been  a  year  afterwards  when  he 
spoke  to  me  about  it. 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  that  they  told  you  the  next  day  that  they 
went  up  there  the  next  day? — A.  I  heard  that  the  next  day,  but  I 
don't  remember  whether  Mr.  Sheridan  told  me. 

Q.  You  told  me  an  instant  ago  that  at  the  same  time  you  were  told 
about  this  incident  the  next  morning  you  were  told  that  they  had  been 
there  the  night  before  and  found  then  that  he  was  shamming?  And 
then  I  asked  you  who  told  you  about  it,  and  you  said  Mr.  Sheridan 
a  year  afterwards? — A.  I  didn't  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Sheridan  told 
me  the  next  morning. 

Q.  Now  please  answer  and  tell  me  who  it  was  that  told  you  the  next 
morning  about  it? — A.  1  don't  remember,  sir. 

Q.  All  you  do  know  is  that  you  f aw  him  and  that  you  believed  he  had 
fainted  at  the  time  and  had  not  a  shadow  of  a  reason  to  doubt  it? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  now  claim  that  at  some  subsequent  time  somebody  told 
you  that  they  had  reason  to  think  that  he  had  not  fainted  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  did  not  tell  you  any  of  the  circumstances? — ^A.  They  told 
me  about  the  circumstances  the  next  morning,  sir. 

Q.  About  the  circumstances  of  the  previous  evening? — A.  Not 
about  the  circumstances  of  the  previous  evening;  no,  sir. 

Q.  And  do  you  claim  that  the  circumstances  of  the  next  morning 
tended  in  the  slightest  degree  to  show  he  had  not  fainted? — A.  Yes, 
sir 

Q.  How  so? — A.  I  think  in  a  case  like  that,  a  man  behaving  like  he 
did,  saying  at  first  that  he  could  not  walk  the  next  morning,  and  then 
getting  upon  his  feet,  making  somebody  hold  him  up  at  first  and  mak- 
ing out  that  he  was  almost  in  a  faint  then,  and,  nve  or  ten  minutes 
afterwards,  at  least  within  half  an  hour,  getting  up  and  going  out  by 
himself  and  going  to  breakfast  and  drill  and  attending  to  his  duties 
the  whole  day  would  be  some  indication;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  kmd  of  treatment  you  do  not  think  was  cruel,  although  the 
night  before  you  had  reason  to  think  he  had  fainted? — A.  The  cadets 
who  treated  him  that  way  did  not  believe  he  had  fainted. 

Q.  One  of  the  other  (»dets  said  he  did  not  think  they  were  cruel 
because  it  was  not  in  the  mind  that  it  was  cruel.  Do  you  agree  with 
that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  anything  can  be  done  if  the  cadet  keeps  his  mind  pure  and 
free  from  thoughts  of  cruelty? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  And  you  are  now  explaining  to  me  that  this  was  not  cruel 
because  they  did  not  think  he  had  fainted  ? — A.  I  think  if  they  hon- 
estly thought  he  was  feigning,  and  had  almost  proof  of  it 

Q.  You  think  so.  but  you  have  not  given  me  the  circumstances. — 
A.  1  would  if  could;  I  haven't  them. 

Q.  You  can  not  give  them  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  what  right  have  you  to  think  that  they  were  sufficient? — 
A.  Their  word,  sir. 

Q.  Their  word  that  they  thought  so? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Then,  if  I  understand  it,  all  that  is  necessary  to  prevent  anything 
being  cruel  is  for  the  hazer  not  to  think  so? — A.  No;  if  a  man  makes 
a  statement  so  and  so 

Q.  Certainly,  I  am  not  questioning  the  honor  of  these  gentlemen; 
but  they  do  not  furnish  you  any  facts  on  which  you  can  base  a  conclu- 
sion?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  say  now  that  because  they  said  that  they  thought  he 
was  feigning  and  did  not  give  any  facts  warranting  such  a  thought, 
that  therefore  it  was  not  cruel  to  order  a  man  who  bad  fainted,  or  at 
least  claimed  to  have  fainted,  the  night  before,  to  order  such  a  man 
out  next  morning  under  a  threat  of  exercising  him? — A.  I  think  if  he 
had  been  in  the  condition  he  made  out,  or  in  a  very  bad  condition,  that 
he  would  not  Imve  been  able  to  do  it,  and  no  threat  would  have  been 
carried  out. 

Q.  You  are  sensitive  about  the  honor  of  the  corps,  are  you  not? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  do  you  asperse  the  truthfulness  of  this  other  cadet  who 
claims  to  have  tainted  f — A.  I  think  very  often — 1  don't  think  that  is 
a  matter  of  honor. 

Q.  Why  do  you  asperse  his  truthfulness  the  next  morning  when  he 
claimed  to  be  weak? — A.  The  man  was  a  fourth  class  man  and  I  don't 
think  he  had  gotten  into  the  corps  really. 

Q.  Nobody  tells  the  truth  unless  they  have  been  at  Westpoint,  you 
think? — A.  rio,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Every b  dy  is  given  to  mendacity  outside  of  Westpoint? — A. 
No.  sir;  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  What  reason  had  you  to  asperse  this  cadet  who  claimed  he  was 
sick?  What  reason  had  you  to  asperse  his  honor? — A.  The  only 
reason  is  that  the  men  I  had  associated  with  I  knew  to  be  honorable, 
and  I  would  believe  them  in  preference  to  him. 

Q.  They  stated  no  fact  except  their  opinion  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  are  not  experts;  they  aid  not  know  whether  he  had 
fainted.  And  when  this  man  pledges  his  word  the  next  morning, 
gives  his  word  that  he  did  faint,  and  that  he  is  sick  and  doesn't  feel 
able  to  go  on  duty,  you  think  that  these  expert  upper  class  men  cadets 
know  enough  about  whether  a  man  has  fainted  or  not  to  justify  them 
in  ordering  him  out? — A.  The  cadet  did  not  give  me  any  word  of 
honor  that  he  had  fainted. 

Q.  But  a  man  doesn't  have  to  say  a  thing  on  his  word  of  honor  to 
tell  the  truth,  does  he? — ^A.  I  didn't  hear  him  say  anything  the  next 
morning. 

Q.  Did  you  not  tell  us  that  he  claimed  the  next  morning  that  he 
could  not  get  up? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  that. 

Q.  It  seems  to  me  that  while  you  are  very  careful  of  your  own 
honor,  you  are  very  apt  to  asperse  the  honor  of  the  fourth  class  men, 
assume  that  they  are  not  sick  when  they  say  they  are,  and  go  on  haz- 
ing them.  Don't  you  think  so  ? — A.  When  a  man  told  me  he  was  sick, 
I  never  did  it. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  a  man  who  prides  himself  on  his  own  honor 
ought  to  respect  everybody  else  until  he  has  conclusive  proof  that  that 
man  is  not  honorable? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  being  suspicious  of  other  people's  honor 
is  a  suspicion  on  the  man  who  so  suspects? — A.  I  think  it  depends  on 
the  circumstances. 
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Q.  Being  suspicious  generally,  is  not  that  a  reflection  upon  the  man 
himself? — A.  I  think  it  is,  sir. 

Q.  If  I  understand  you,  you  charged  that  all  these  other  men  that 
claimed  to  have  fainted  and  claimed  to  be  sick,  were  simply  lying  about 
it? — A.  I  never  considered  that  they  were  lying  or  anything  like  that 

Q.  Do  you  recognize  a  distinction  between  telling  a  lie  and  acting  a 
lie  under  the  code  that  prevails  at  Westpoint? — A.  No,  sir,  I  do  not 

Q.  And. yet  you,  careful  of  your  own  honor  and  resenting  instantly 
any  aspersion  of  it,  will  asperse  the  honor  of  any  of  these  men  who 
claimed  to  have  fainted  ana  to  have  been  sick? — A.  1  think  there  is  an 
exception  made  in  the  case  of  a  fourth  class  man  like  that  in  the  matter 
of  exercising. 

Q.  Upon  the  assumption  of  upper  class  men,  outside  the  point,  that 
they  are  not  truthful  like  they  are? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  what  do  they  base  such  an  assumption  upon — that  a  fourth 
class  man  will  lie  and  another  cadet  will  not? — ^A.  1  don't  think  it  is  a 
lie  for  a  man  to  get  out  of  exercising  if  he  can. 

Q.  By  saying  ne  is  sick? — ^A.  When  a  man  says  he  is  sick,  I  don't 
think  he  is  exercised. 

Q.  Did  not  this  man  claim  the  next  morning — didn't  he  say  that  he 
was  sick,  and  did  not  they  deny  the  truthfulness  of  his  claim,  and  tell 
him  if  he  did  not  get  up  and  go  out  that  he  would  be  exercised  some 
more? — A.  They  did  that  only  in  that  special  case,  and  they  must  have 
had  good  reasons  to  believe  he  was  not  sick. 

Q.  These  experts  in  medical  and  surgical  science,  I  suppose,  knew 
whether  a  man  had  fainted  the  night  before,  simply  by  looking  at 
him? — A.  They  were  not  medical  experts,  but  I  think  they  knew  uiat 

Q.  You  thint  they  could  tell  whether  a  man  had  fainted  the  night 
before? — A.  They  saw  him  the  night  before. 

Q.  If  you  saw  nim  the  night  before,  after  he  was  out  of  the  faint, 
could  you  tell  ? — A.  I  think  if  a  man  made  out  he  was  in  a  faint  when 
he  was  really  not  in  a  faint,  that  I  could  tell. 

Q.  You  could  tell  whether  he  had  been  really  in  a  faint? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  you  ought  to  be  in  the  Medical  Corps? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  a  man  who  can  look  at  a  patient  and  tell 
whether  he  has  been  in  a  faint,  would  be  of  incalculable  value  in  the 
Medical  Corps? — A.  I  do  not  claim  that  in  an  ordinary  case  at  all,  sir. 

Q.  In  any  event,  these  upper  class  men  have  aspersed  the  honor  and 
the  truthfulness  of  every  one  of  these  men  who  said  that  they  had 
fainted  and  said  they  were  sick,  have  they  not? — A.  I  never  looked  at 
it  that  way,  sir. 

Q.  But  now  look  at  it.  Is  not  that  what  they  have  been  doing? — 
A.  I  think  there  is  rather  of  a  distinction  there. 

Q.  Can  there  be  any  distinction  between  telling  the  truth  and  not 
telling  the  truth? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  when  these  men  claim  they  fainted,  they  either  told  the 
truth  or  told  a  falsehood? — A.  They  might  have  been  acting  deception 
in  a  way. 

O.  Did  they  not  claim  orally  that  they  had  fainted,  after  it  was  over 
with — if  you  were  so  particular  to  have  an  express  falsehood?  Did 
they  not  claim,  in  every  instance,  afterwards  that  they  had  fainted?— 
A.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  remember,  except  in  the  case  of  CWet  HascalL 

Q.  He  did?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  these  upper  class  men  said  that  they  were  such  experts  on 
this  subject  of  fainting  that  they  could  look  at  a  man  after  he  had 
recovered  from  his  faint  and  tell  whether  he  was  lying? — A.  He  %ad 
not  admitted  he  had  gotten  over  it. 

Q.  He  admitted  he  had  gotten  over  the  faint;  a  man  did  not  sit  there 
talking^and  claim  he  was  still  in  a  faint? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  he  admitted  he  had  recovered  from  the  faint  proper? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  then  claimed  he  had  fainted,  and  these  gentlemen  claimed 
that  after  a  man  had  recovered  from  a  faint  they  comd  tell  whether  he 
was  telling  the  tnith  about  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  gentlemen  who  are  sensitive  about  tiieir 
honor  ought  to  hesitate  to  asperse  the  honor  of  other  people  in  that 
way? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Q.  And  vet  they  have  done  it  in  every  one  of  these  cases? — ^A.  I  do 
not  think  tney  did  it  on  mere  suspicion;  I  think  they  had  some  reason; 
I  do  not  know  what  their  reason  was. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  of  any  reason  they  could  have  had?  You  knew 
they  could  not  have  any  reason  except  at  the  time  of  the  alleged 
faint? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  that? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  that  after  people  have  recovered  from  a  faint 
that  no  one,  not  even  a  physician,  can  tell  certainly  whether  it  was  a 
faint  or  not? — A.  I  think  that  man  pretended  to  be  verv  weak  and 
to  faint,  and  I  think  he  was  carried  to  nis  tent,  and  he  still  pretended 
to  be  in  pretty  bad  condition  then. 

Q.  That  was  pretense,  was  it — falsehood?  What  do  you  keep 
charging  falsehood  on  these  other  people  for  when  you  are  so  jealous 
of  vour  own  honor? — A.  I  think  he  acted  that. 

Q.  But  you  can  not  tell  anything  that  shows  that?*— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  can  not  tell  anything  that  any  one  of  these  men  acted? — A. 
1  was  not  present;  I  was  asleep  after  taps  when  that  happened. 

Q.  But  I  want  to  know  what  right  you  have  to  reach  the  conclusion 
that  he  was  acting  a  falsehood  when  you  have  no  such  evidence? — A. 
I  have  four  or  five  men's  words  for  it,  sir. 

Q.  Men  that  didn't  have  any  evidence  about  it  and  didn't  know  alay- 
thing  about  it,  and  that  you  know  didn't  know  anything  about  it. — 
A.  No;  I  do  not  know  they  did  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  You  ought  to  know  that  no  man  can  tell  after  a  man  comes  out 
of  a  faint,  or  a  pretended  faint,  whether  he  was  feigning  or  not. — A. 
No.  sir,  I  do  not  know  that. 

Q.  You  ought  to  know  it.  I  will  ask  you  to  examine  this  list  of 
fights  tnat  have  occurred  in  the  last  two  and  a  half  years,  and  ask  you 
to  tell  us  whether  you  can  give  us  the  names  of  any  other  fights  ttiat 
took  place  during  that  period. — ^A.  (After  examination  of  bst.)  Yes, 
sir;  1  think  I  can. 

Q.  Give  us  the  names  of  any  other  fights. — A.  Former  Cadet  Apf  el 
and  Cadet  Fryer.     Neither  of  them  are  in  the  Academy  now. 

Q.  What  class  did  Mr.  Apf  el  belong  to? — ^A.  Fourth  class. 

Q.  And  what  class  did  Mr.  Fiyer  l^long  to? — A.  The  third  class. 

Q.  Who  won  that  fight? — A.  Mr.  Fryer. 

Q.  Tiie  third  class  man  won  it? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  When  was  that  fight? — ^A.  It  was  after  we  got  to  barracks,  while 
1  was  a  fourth  class  man. 

H.  Rep.  2768,  pt  3^ 17 
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Q.  After  you  got  to  barracks  and  while  you  were  a  fourth  class 
man;  what  academic  year  would  that  be  in? — A.  That  would  be  either 
in  1898  or  1899? 

Q.  It  would  be  the  academic  year  1898-99?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  can  you  think  of  any  others? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think 
of  any  others. 

Q.  You  say  that  Mr.  Fryer  won  that  fight? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Who  is  the  best  football  player  in  the  corps?— A.  I  do  not 
kfiow,  sir. 

Q.  Who  amonff  the  corps  have  reputations  of  being  good  football 
players?— A.  Cadet  Bettison,  Cadet  Casad,  Cadet  Farnsworth,  and 
the  whole  eleven,  sir,  and  two  or  three  substitutes. 

Q.  And  who  have  reputations  for  beine  good  baseball  players? — 
A.  Of  course  what  reputation  is  had  is  had  by  the  team;  they  are  the 
best  nine  or  ten  men  we  have  in  the  corps. 

Q.  Some  nine  or  ten  whom  you  could  name,  if  the  committee  desired 
the  names? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  who  are  the  best  boxers? — A.  I  think  that  Cadet  Meyer  or 
Cadet  Ennis,  of  the  first  class,  and  Cadet  Lynch  and  Cadet  Brewster, 
Cadet  Shannon,  Cadet  Herr,  Cadet  Dockery,  and  Cadet  Phipps,  and  I 
don't  know  who  else,  but  there  would  be  several  more. 

Q.  Now.  who  have  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  or  most  expert 
hazers  in  tne  corps? — A.  Cadet  Meyer  and  Cadet  Bettison,  and  some 
of  those  men  in  tne  first  class  whom  I  do  not  know  personally.  That 
is  their  reputation,  though. 

Q.  I  am  asking  about  their  reputation  now. — A.  Cadet  Burnett, 
too,  I  reckon. 

By  Mr.  Smith: 

Q.  He  is  the  president  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  is  he  not? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  do  not  remember  any  more  in  the  first  class. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Give  us  the  next  class. — A.  I  do  not  think  there  are  any  special 
ones,  but  there  would  be  twenty  or  thirty  who  would  have  about  the 
the  same  reputation. 

Q.  Next  after  that? — A.  I  don't  know  about  that. 

Q.  What  class  do  you  belong  too? — A.  The  second  class. 

Q.  Who  in  that  class  have  the  reputation  of  being  hazers? — A.  I  do 
not  know  any. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  one? — A.  I  can  name  nearly  the  whole 
class.    I  think  they  are  all  about  equal,  sir. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  about  the  experts. — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  not  allow  modesty  to  influence  your  answer. — ^A.  I  am  not, 
sir. 

Q.  Are  you  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  you  bear  a  reputation  of  that 
kind? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  am  not. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  think  you  are  one  of  the  reputed  hazers? — A.  I 
never  heard  any  one  say  that,  sir. 

Q.  Nobody  ever  complimented  you  in  that  matter? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  gave  some  testimony  with  reference  to  Mr.  Booz  before 
the  board  of  inquiry,  did  you  not? — A.  Yes  sir. 
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Q.  And  you  are  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  fight  Mr.  Booz  bad 
with  Mr.  Keller? — ^A.  From  hearsay,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  want  to  read  you  extracts  from  some  letters  Mr.  Booz 
wrote  home,  to  give  you  an  opportunity  to  verify  or  contradict  the 
statements  which  he  made  at  that  time.  First  I  will  read  from  a  letter 
written  just  before  the  fight,  and  then  I  will  read  extracts  from  two 
letters  written  subsequently  to  the  fight: 

I  am  going  to  tell  yon  the  life  here  and  my  experiences.  The  other  ni^ht  when 
I  was  on  guard  the  fellows  told  me  to  walk  up  further  than  I  was.  I  had  not 
received  instructions  from  the  corporal  of  the  guard  and  did  not  walk  up  to  the  point 
where  the  fellows  told  me  to  walk  until  I  received  instructions  from  the  corporaL 
The  fellows  were  realljr  right  in  telling  me  where  to  walk,  but  I  was  right  in  walk- 
ing where  I  was  first  instructed,  because  they  were  ofiScial  orders,  and  when  the 
corporal  came  up  again  he  made  the  correction.  I  did  right  in  obeying  the  orders 
of  the  corporal,  out  the  fellows  were  mad  because  I  would  not  do  what  they  told 
me,  so  they  said  they  would  call  me  out  to  fight 

Q.  You  are  more  or  less  familiar  with  that  incident,  are  you  not? — 
A.  Only  from  hearsay. 

Q.  Were  you  not  on  duty  that  night? — A.  I  don't  think  that  was 
the  night  I  was  on  euard.  No,  he  was  sentinel  on  Post  No.  2  when  I 
was  on  ffuard  with  nim,  and  I  think  he  was  on  Post  No.  6  that  night. 

Q.  The  night  you  were  on  guard  was  not  this  night  to  which 
he  refers? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  are  not  in  a  position  to  say  anything  about  that? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  (Reading:)  "Well,  ever  since  they  have  been  watching  me 
closely  and  thev  expect  to  call  me  out  for  the  least  thing  I  do."  That 
is  approximately  correct,  is  it? — A.  I  never  heard  of  it  before,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  in  the  camp? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  occasion  to  observe  that  he  was  being  constantly 
taunted? — A.  A  man  in  B  Company,  if  he  could  keep  away  from 

foing  to  D  Company,  would  do  it  as  much  as  possible,  and  I  think  I 
ept  away,  sir. 

Q.  (Reading:)  "  They  have  been  making  me  brace  and  exercising  me 
continually,  and  they  treat  me  about  as  bad  as  possible.  They  exer- 
cised me  the  other  night  until  I  very  nearly  fainted,  and  they  had 
some  other  fellows  there  whom  they  also  exercised  very  badly.  One 
of  the  other  fellows  did  faint,  and  they  took  no  notice  of  him  at  first, 
for  they  said  he  was  only  shanunin^;  but  after  a  while  they  threw 
water  on  him  and  he  recovered;  and  right  after  he  recovered  one  of 
the  brutes  wanted  to  make  him  exercise  again."  That  is  pretty  nearlj^ 
the  story  you  have  just  told  on  the  stand.  Do  you  know  whether  it 
refers  to  the  same  incident  or  not? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  heard  of  that 
particular  incident. 

Q.  This  does  not  mention  any  names,  but  it  runs  along  about  the 
same  parallel;  it  parallels  the  story  you  have  just  told  largely  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  not  in  a  position,  at  least,  to  contradict  this  statement, 
are  you? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  one  of  those  things  that xlid  happen  occasionally? — A.  It 
was  one  I  don't  know  anything  about.  It  aid  happen  one  time,  as 
I  have  said.  1  don't  know  what  they  did  in  that  camp,  because  I  was 
a  fourth  class  man,  but  when  I  was  an  upper  class  man  it  did  only 
happen  when  there  was  good  reason 
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Q.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  this  sort  of  thing  in  1896,  was  there 
not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  wouM  you  say  still  more  in  the  camp  of  1899?^ — ^A.  I  don't 
think  so,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When,  during  your  experience,  did  this  sort  of  hazing  reach  its 
climax? — A.  I  think,  probably,  about  as  much  in  1898  as  1899. 

Q.  Just  about  the  same? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Q.  And  during  those  two  camps  it  was  a  sort  of  hilarious  perform- 
ance— one  long-drawn  out  and  glorious  haze — was  it  not? — A.  No, 
sir;  I  don*t  think  it  was  in  the  camp  of  1898.  Fourth  class  men  were 
v^ry  often  exercised  simply  because  they  were  fourth  class  men. 

Q.  Thatwasdonein  the  class  of  1899,  was  it  not  ?^*-A.  Not  so  much, 
I  don^t  think. 

Q.  Was  anybody  else  hazed  except  the  fourth  class  men? — A.  No, 
sir.  I  mean  when  a  fourtu  class  man  had  done  no  offonse  whatever, 
or  anything  that  the  cadets  considered  an  offense. 

Q.  They  hazed  without  reference  to  whether  they  had  given  any 
offense  or  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  an  offense  was  necessary  it  was  easily  trumped  up?— A. 
No;  I  don't  think  men  ever  trumped  up  offenses. 

Q.  They  were  giving  them  all  kinos  of  orders  that  were  greatly 
against  regulations? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  give  an  order  and  if  the  fourth 
class  man  disobeyed  it  he  was  made  the  victim  of  a  hazing  incident,  was 
he  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  it  was  not  a  very  great  effort  to  find  some  offense? — ^A.  I 
think  so,  because  the  fourth  class  men  always  did  what  they  were  told. 
I  don't  think  it  was  a  thing  titkey  would  look  for,  sir. 

Q.  But  when  he  did  the  little  things  then  they  taxed  him  with  more 
difficult  ones,  did  they  not? — ^A.  I  don't  understand  exactly  what  yoa 
mean. 

Q.  Here  is  a  list  of  ^^ty-five  different  kinds  of  hazinj^  that  at  differ- 
ent times  has  been  carried  on  at  Westpoint.  Look  this  list  over  and 
see  if  they  will  serve  to  freshen  your  memory.  [The  witness  examined 
the  list  referred  to.]  A  fourth  class  man  was  subjected  to  any  one  or 
any  number  of  them,  was  he  not,  in  those  camps? — ^A.  Some  of  them  I 
have  never  heard  of. 

Q.  How  many  of  them? — ^A.  I  suj^se  about  ten  or  twelve. 

Q.  Well,  we  will  take  tiie  forty-three  that  are  left. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  whenever  an  upper  cla^  man  wanted  to  haze  a  f our^  class 
man  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  resort  to  some  one  of  these  forty-three 
methods? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  he  didn't  do  it  he  was  likely  to  be  called  out  for  a  fight? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  exercise  or  fight? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  has  no  alternative  but  those,  has  he? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  (Reading:)  ''  When  we  are  given  the  command  '  rest'  or  at  *  ease,' 
the  upper  cla^  men  make  us  brace  instead  of  resting,  and  in  marching 
to  ana  from  meals  they  brace  us  for  all  tliey  are  worth,  and  we  know 
perfectly  well  we  are  assuming  some  Grange  positions,  for  as  soon  as 
an  officer  comes  nettr  then  the  fellow  tells  us  to  walk  natural." 

That  is  all  within  the  truth,  is  it  not? — ^A.  I  don't  think  I  was  evM* 
made  to  brace  in  a  drill  when  the  command  was  given  "rest" 
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Q.  But  bracing  has  not  been  given  up  yet!« — ^A-  What  he  refers  to 
there — I  think  we  had  a  drill  about  three  and  a  half  hours  long,  and 
we  had  rests  during  that  period,  and  I  think  he  refers  to  bracing  while 
at  rest.     I  don't  ever  remember  of  its  being  done,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  know  that  a  fourth  class  man  is  compelled  to  brace 
■whenever  an  upper  class  man  tells  him  to? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  does  not  make  any  diflference  where  it  is? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  done  at  the  mess^  table. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  done  in  the  camp? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  done  in  barracKs.  it  is  done  wherever  an  upper  claas  man 
sees  fit  to  rive  the  order? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q*  So,  tnat  is  reasonably  within  the  truth  in  that  statement? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (Reading:)  "Of  course,  if  we  refuse  to  do  the  things  for  the 
upper  class  men  they  would  make  it  harder  for  us.  That  is  what  I  do 
not  understand.  I  do  evervthing  they  tell  me  to  and  don't  objeot,  and 
yet  they  treat  me  so  mean.'' 

That  was  the  experience  you  had  as  a  fourth  class  man,  was  it? — A- 
I  think  in  tiiat  statement  he  contradicts  himself. 

O.  Wherein? — ^A.  He  said  he  tried  to  do  all  the  things  he  was  told 
to  do,  and  he  said  a  little  while  before  in  that  same  letter  that  he  did 
not  walk  his  post  when  he  was  told  to  do  that. 

Q.  No;  he  didn't  say  that  He  said  he  did  what  the  corporal  told 
him  to  do,  and  he  didn't  do  the  other  things  that  the  other  men  told 
him  to. — A.  I  don't  think  the  corporal  could  have  told  him  that 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  corporal  told  him? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  might  have  told  him  that. — A.  I  don't  think  he  would  teli 
him  that. 

Q^  You  do  not  know  to  the  contrary,  and  you  are  not  in  a  position 
to  contradict  his  statement,  are  you  ? — A.  Only  in  a  general  way.  The 
orders  written  in  the  blue  book  for  the  Corps  of  Ctulets. 

Q.  But  even  if  he  did  not  do  right,  what  ousiness  has  anybody  else 
to  interfei^e  with  him  as  a  sentinel? — ^A.  Nothing,  except  in  a  friendly 
way. 

Q,  Then  he  did  right  in  doing  what  he  understood  his  orders  to  be 
when  he  was  walking  a  post,  did  he  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  He  did  better  than  upper  class  men  sometimes  do  when  they 
throw  a  sentinel  into  the  ditch  over  at  Fort  Clinton  for  ha,zing  pur- 

f>ses.  Is  not  tiiat  true? — A.  I  never  saw  one  thrown  into  the  ditclu 
have  heard  of  it. 

Q.  It  is  sometimes  done;  it  has  been  testified  to  in  thb  very  room. — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that^  with  his  understanding  of  the  order,  he  was  doing  tha 
best  he  knew  how? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  after  all  he  does  not  contradict  his  statement,  does  he?-^A. 
No.  sir,  not  if  the  corporal  told  him  that,  sir. 

Q.  (Reading :)  '^  My  tentmate  was  near  some  of  the  upper  class  men 
the  other  day  and  he  heard  them  say  something  about  me  and  one  of 
the  other  fellows  said  they  were  watching  me  closely,  and  he  said  they 
did  wrong,  for,  he  said,  he  has  not  done  anything  at  all.  Last  night 
in  coming  from  supper  the  command  was  given  to  walk  at  ease,  and  as 
I  thooight  we  coula  not  walk  at  ease  I  kept  on  bracing.  One  of  the 
cadet  officers  told  we  plebes  to  stop  bracing  and  to  walk  at  ease.  So  I 
did  ao,  as  he  had  the  charge  of  us.     I  haa  not  gone  far  when  three  or 
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four  of  the  cadets  started  to  yell  at  me  to  brace,  and  they  asked  me  how 
much  I  weighed  and  they  said  they  would  call  me  out.  So  you  see  that 
is  the  way  tney  do.  I  was  obeying  conunands,  but  that  does  not  make 
any  difference  to  them."  That  all  seems  like  an  entirely  likely  state- 
ment, does  it  not,  as  bracing  is  conducted  here? — A.  It  does  in  a  way; 
but  ii  a  cadet,  noncommissioned  oflScer,  or  cadet  officer  in  charge  would 
tell  a  man  not  to  brace  and  any  private  would  tell  him  to  brace,  he 
ought  not  to  brace  under  those  conditions. 

Q.  Now  I  want  to  read  you  from  the  letter  he  wrote  after  the  fight. 
You  saw  him  after  the  fight,  did  you  not? — A.  I  tiiink  I  saw  him  on 
one  or  two  occajsions;  I  do  not  remember  very  closely. 

Q.  How  soon  after  the  fight  did  you  see  him? — A.  I  don't  remember, 
sir. 

Q.  Was  it  one  day  or  a  week? — A.  I  really  could  not  tell. 

Q.  Did  you  see  hun  before  the  scars  had  left  his  eyes? — ^A.  I  never 
remember  seeing  any  scars. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  talk  with  him  about  the  fiffht  ? — A.  1  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  anybody  about  the  fight? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who? — A.  Several  of  the  cadets  in  my  own  company  and  one  of 
his  seconds,  Cadet  Herr,  sir. 

Q.  After  you  talked  with  them,  then  what  ? — A.  1  was  of  the  opinion 
that  he  was  a  coward. 

Q.  That  he  was  a  coward? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  think  he  was  a  coward? — A.  From  what  Cadet 
Herr  told  me. 

Q.  What  did  he  tell  you? — A.  He  told  me  he  had  laid  down  when 
he  was  not  knocked  out  and  there  was  no  reason  for  it. 

Q.  Who  told  you  this?— A.  Cadet  Herr. 

Q.  What  position  was  he  taking  in  the  fight? — A.  He  was  one  of 
Mr.  Booz's  seconds. 

Q.  And  he  told  you  he  laid  down  without  being  knocked  out? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  know  what  Mr.  Herr  testified? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have 
heard  what  he  testified. 

Q.  And  the  other  participants  in  that  fight? — ^A.  1  only  know  from 
what  the  newspapers  have  reported. 

Q.  1  can  tell  you  pretty  nearly  the  testimony.  That  the  fight  was 
engaged  in  from  one  and  a  half  to  three  rounds;  that  Booz  was 
unequally  matched;  that  his  antagonist  was  his  superior;  that  when  he 
went  down  his  eyes  were  bruised,  his  body  was  bruised,  blood  was  flowing 
from  a  wound  near  his  eye;  that  he  had  received  many  other  blows  on 
the  body,  and  a  solar  plexis  blow  or  blow  in  the  stomach  before  he 
quit.  One  would  think  that  that  was  rather  a  courageous  fight;  would 
you  not  think  so? — A.  Yes,  sir;  if  he  had  been  knocked  out. 

Q.  Is  not  the  reason  you  regarded  him  as  a  coward  simply  because 
he  did  not  stand  up  until  he  was  knocked  unconscious? — ^A.  The  main 
reason  was  that  when  he  laid  down  in  his  corner  he  said  he  gave  up  the 
fight,  and  he  was  then  apparently  very  glad  to  do  it. 

Q.  When  a  man  is  thoroughly  licked  he  is  usually  anxious  to  give 
up  the  fight,  is  he  not? — A.  He  may  feel  that  way;  I  don't  think  he 
ought  to  express  his  opinion. 

Q.  What  makes  you  think  that? — A.  Because  I  think  that  is  showing 
the  white  feather, 

Q.  Who  told  you  that? — A.  I  have  always  been  taught  that,  sir. 
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Q.  Where  do  you  live  when  you  are  at  home? — A.  In  Virginia. 

Q.  When  a  street  brawl  occurs  there  and  two  bullies  get  to  fight- 
ing  A.  I  don't  know  that  1  have  ever  seen  one. 

Q.  You  know  what  happens  when  there  is  a  fight  in  the  streets  of 
the  town  where  you  live? — A.  They  usually  separate  them  in  a  fight 
on  the  street. 

Q.  Are  they  ever  arrested? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  what  happens? — A.  Sometimes  they  are  fined. 

Q.  Are  they  ever  locked  up  in  jail? — A.  If  they  do  not  pay  their 
fines  they  probably  are;  I  don't  remember  a  case. 

Q.  Sometimes  they  are  fined  and  confined,  are  they  not  ? — A.  They 
mav  be. 

Q.  They  may  be  both? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

(i  That  is  done  to  maintain  peace  and  order  in  the  community  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  an  entirely  different  code,  in  your  judgment,  ought  to 
obtain.  The  men  ought  to  be  allowea  to  fight  until  one  or  the  other 
is  knocked  unconscious. — A.  I  think  there  is  a  difference  there.  In  a 
street  brawl 

^.  Wherein  is  the  difference? — A.  In  a  street  brawl  that  would  be 
a  disturbance,  an  uproar;  but  the  other  is  very  different.  If  those 
two  fellows,  instead  of  fighting  on  the  street,  would  walk  across  the 
river  to  some  place  where  it  was  quiet,  they  would  not  be  disturbed, . 
I  think;  I  don't  believe  any  notice  would  be  taken  of  them. 

Q.  I  think  you  are  mistaken  about  that.  I  think  the  same  laws,, 
practically,  are  maintained  in  every  State,  and  that  wherever  the  fight 
takes  place  they  would  be  subject  to  arrest  and  punishment. — A.  They 
would  be  subject  to  it,  but  I  don't  think  they  would  be  arrested. 

Q.  They  would  be  arrested  if  it  was  known.  Not  only  that,  but 
usually  a  fight  of  that  kind  has  some  justification.  This  fight  had 
none;  Booz  did  not  want  to  fight;  neither  did  Keller.     They  had  no 

frudge  against  each  other;  no  personal  quarrel.  Is  not  that  true  ? — A. 
es,  sir. 

Q.  And  yet  you  thought  because  Booz  did  not  fight  until  he  was 
beaten  into  insensibility  that  he  ought  to  be  dubbed  a  coward.  You 
think  that  is  right,  do  you? — A.  I  think  if  a  man  is  in  a  fight  he  ought 
to  do  his  best  to  stand  up  and  be  a  man. 

Q.  He  had  done  his  best,  had  he  not? — ^A.  I  don't  think  he  had. 
That  is  the  reason  I  thought  he  was  a  coward. 

Q.  That  is  your  sense  of  the  honor  of  the  thing? — A.  I  think  he  had 
not  done  his  iJest,  and  he  had  shown  himself  to  be  a  coward  in  that  way. 

Q.  You  think  that  is  conduct  entirely  becoming  an  oflScer  and  gen- 
tleman?— A.  I  think  if  a  gentleman  or  oflBcer  was  insulted  or  was  m  a 
fight  that  he  would  fight  until  knocked  out. 

Q.  You  knew  at  the  time  that  this  was  going  on  that  those  men 
were  violating  the  regulations  of  this  institution? — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yet  you  tnink  it  is  absolutely  justifiable? — A.  I  think  if 
fighting  of  that  kind  can  be  avoided  it  ought  to  be,  but  I  think  it  is 
necessary  to  maintain  bracing. 

Q.  Your  scrapping  committee  is  here  to  arrange  these  fights? — A. 
Or  to  prevent  them. 

Q.  Give  us  an  instance  of  that,  please? — ^A.  I  don't  know  any  such 
cases,  but  I  have  heard  of  such  cases — where  a  man  wanted  to  call  out 
another  man  the  scrapping  committee  acted  as  a  sort  of  a  jury  and 
decided  he  could  not  hd  called  out. 
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Q.  Can  you  tell  us  of  such  a  case?— A.  No,  sir;  1  have  heard  of 
ibmki^  though. 

Q.  But  you  have  known  cases  where  tiie  scrapping  committee  has 
takea  action  and  where  fights  have  occurred  where  there  was  no  occa- 
sion for  it,  and  where  no  fights  were  wanted  between  the  principals? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  read  you  further  from  this  letter: 

Well,  I  went  out  to  fight  yesterday  and  was,  of  course,  whipped.  Both  of  my  eyea 
are  black,  there  is  a  cut  an  inch  long  under  my  left  eye,  and  lam  pretty  w^l  bruised. 
I  dropped  out  of  the  fight  after  I  was  winded. 

Y^u  are  not  in  a  position  to  contradict  anv  statement  there  made  are 
you? — A.  Except  from  what  his  seconds  told  me,  sir. 

Q.  Then  it  would  be  the  word  of  a  second  against  Mr.  Booz? — ^A, 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  all? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Booz's  word  is  just  as  good  as  his? — A.  I  don't  tiiink  so. 

(J.  Why  not? — A.  Because  I  think  I  caught  him  in  a  lie. 

Q.  Where,  sir? — A.  On  guard. 

Q.  Tell  us  about  it. — A.  He  was  sentinel  No.  2  and  I  was  the  reliev- 
ing sentinel.  The  relief  came  up,  CJorporal  Holden,  and  he  ffave  No. 
1  and  gave  his  post  and  Booz  faced  the  wrong  direction.  1  was  the 
relieving  sentinel,  and  he  suddenly  faced  in  the  wixmg  direction;  the 
corporal  saw  him  do  it.  He  was  rei)orted  and  he  put  in  an  explana- 
tion saying  that  he  had  faced  in  the  right  direction  and  I  had  faced  in 
the  wrong  direction. 

Q.  Is  this  the  incident  to  which  vou  refer?  [Referring  witness  to 
statements  in  Mr.  Booz's  letter. ]'-A.  (After  examination.)  I  think  it 
is,  sir. 

Q.  Is  this  the  incident? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  sure  he  lied  about  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  makes  you  so  sure;  why  don't  you  think  he  was  mis- 
taken?— ^A.  Because  I  am  positive  he  was  corrected  at  the  time  by  the 
corporal  of  the  guard. 

Q.  You  are  sure  about  it? — A.  I  am  sure  of  it,  sir. 

Q;  Now,  then,  in  his  charity  he  admits  he  was  mistaken,  but,  sir, 
you  charge  him  with  lying.  Might  he  not  have  been  mistaken  ?^-A. 
I  don't  think  he  could  have  been  mistaken. 

Q.  Why  not?    It  is  human  to  make  mistakes. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us  why  you  thought  he  lied. — ^A.  Because  the  corporal  told 
me  at  the  time  he  was  facing  in  the  wrong  direction. 

Q.  What  corporal  ? — A.  Cadet  Caples.     He  was  acting  corporal. 

Q*  And  you  never  made  a  mistake  on  guard? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  you  did  were  you  charged  with  lying?— A.  I  did  not 
put  any  statement  in  showing  I  hadn't  made  a  mistake. 

Q.  Oan  not  a  man  make  a  statement  according  to  his  belief  and  yet 
i^ot  be  charged  with  lying? — A.  I  don't  see  how  he  could. believe  that. 

Q.  Oh,  you  don't  see  how  a  man  can  be  mistaken  in  a  thing  of  that 
kind? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  might  have  been  mistaken,  and  he  believes  so  strongly  that 
he  was  ri^ht  that  he  was  willing  to  put  it  in  his  own  handwriting? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  knew  if  he  were  caught  in  a  lie  he  would  be  dismissed^ — 
A.  He  ought  to  have. 

Q.  And  when  he  is  not  here  to  defend  himself  is  it  not  fair  to  say 
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that  be  might  have  been  mistaken  about  it? — A.  If  there  was  any 
room  to  doubt  it,  I  think  it  would  be.  I  can  not  see  any  room  for 
doul^  at  all. 

Q.  You  think  there  was  no  room  to  doubt? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yet  you  admit  that  had  you  made  a  mistake  there  would 
have  been  room  for  doubting? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  maae  mistakes? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  made 
nustakes  on  guard. 

Q.  And  it  mi^ht  occur  with  anybody.  Why  might  it  not  occur  with 
Booz? — A.  He  did  make  a  mistake  on  guard. 

Q.  Who  did? — ^A.  He  made  a  mistafe  on  guard. 

Q.  He  doesn't  say  so. — A.  I  was  standing  right  there  and  Cadet 
Caples  was  standing  right  there,  and  we  both  saw  him  do  it;  and  it  is 
always  right  for  a  man  to  believe  his  own  eyes  before  he  would  believe 
another  man's  word. 

Q.  And  he  had  no  right  to  submit  a  statement  explaining  his  mis- 
take?— A.  I  think  he  has;  but 

Q.  But  when  he  did  his  statement  was  questioned. — A.  He  didn't 
have  a  ri^ht  to  make  a  statement  of  that  kind. 

Q.  And  you  charge  deliberately  that  because  he  submitted  that 
statement  he  lied? — A.  1  do,  sir. 

Q.  On  your  oath? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  understand  the  nature  of  an  oath? — A.  1  do,  sir. 

Q.  H3d  you  anything  to  do  with  compelling  Booz  to  fight  on  account 
of  that  explanation  ? — A.  I  had  not,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  a  witness  at  the  trial  when  his  veracity  was  in  con- 
test?— A.  I  was  not,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  tell  this  fighting  committee  that  this  man  lied  about 
this  emlanation?— A.  I  do  not  remember  doing  it. 

Q.  l5id  you,  or  don't  you  know  ? — A.  The  only  man  I  remember 
telling  was  Cadet  Caples. 

Q.  You  told  Caples,  did  you? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Whom  else  aid  you  tell? — ^A.  I  don't  remember  anyone  else. 

Q.  Are  you  sure,  now,  that  you  were  not  the  cause  of  this  fight? — 
A.  I  am  not  absolutely  certain;  1  could  not  swear  to  it;  but  I  tJSink  it 
was  an  entirely  diflferent  case  on  guard. 

Q.  You  did  not  take  a  hand  in  this  hazing  that  compelled  Booz  to 
fight  a  man  who  was  his  superior,  did  you? — A.  I  was  a  fourth  class 
man,  a  classman  and  fellow -plebe  with  Booz. 

Q.  But  were  you  not  a  very  willing  aid  to  this  persecution  ? — ^A. 
No,  sir.  I  think  every  fourth  class  man  will,  as  far  as  he  can,  prevent 
anything  like  that  from  a  fellow  fourth  class  man. 

Q.  Then  why  didn't  you  do  what  you  could  to  prevent  it? — A. 
Because  I  didn't  think  I  could  honorably  say  anything  except  what  I  did. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  say  it  to? — A.  Caples. 

(J.  What  other  members  of  the  scrapping  conmaittee? — ^A.  I  don't 
think  he  was  a  member  of  the  scrapping  committee. 

Q.  Who  else? — A*  Mr.  Caples  was  the  only  man  I  remember  telling 
anything  about  it. 

Q.  But  you  charged  him  with  Iving? — A.  1  did,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  charged  wit&  lying  when  you  made  a  mistake?— 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  An  honest  mistake  i — A.  No,  sir. 

Q^  Do  jrou  not  think*  that  the  same  charitable  treatment  ought  to 
be  accredited  to  others  who  may  make  mistakes? — A.  If  there  is  any 
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possible  ground  for  them  to  make  the  mistake,  yes,  sir;  but  he  faced 
inward  and  I  faced  outward,  and  when  he  did  it  the  corporal  reminded 
him  of  it  and  eot  after  him  about  it  right  at  the  time  of  the  incident. 
So  I  don't  see  now  it  could  help  very  well  being  impressed  on  his  mind. 

Q.  Then  what  did  he  do? — A.  He  faced  about,  then. 

Q.  When  he  understood  the  order  he  obeyed,  did  he  I — A.  The 
order 

Q.  Did  he  obey  when  he  understood  the  order?  was  the  question. — 
A.  I  don't  remember — I  think  he  did;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  not  that  good  proof  that  prior  to  that  he  had  misimderstood 
the  order  and  Was  mistaken? — A.  No,  sir;  I  think  not 

Q.  He  was  mistaken? — A.  Yes;  he  was  mistaken. 

Q.  A  moment  a^o  you  said  he  lied,  and  now  you  say  he  was  mis- 
taken.— A.  You  misunderstand.  In  the  first  place,  he  made  the  mistake; 
in  the  second  place,  he  said  he  did  not  make  the  mistake. 

Q.  Did  you  read  the  explanation  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did.  I  don't  see 
how  you  can  reconcile  those  two  statements. 

Q.  Mr.  Caples  says,  in  his  indorsement  on  this:  "When  I  gave  the 
command  '  posts,'  this  cadet  took  a  position  facing  directly  inward  to 
the  camp.  I  asked  him  his  name,  which  he  gave  me  as  Mr.  Booz,  and 
I  reported  him  as  soon  as  I  had  posted  my  relief.  I  could  not  have 
mad!e  any  mistake,  as  I  was  watchmg  closely  and  was  careful  to  ask  the 
name  of  the  oflfending  cadet  before  I  reported  him."  That  is  the 
explanation  Mr.  Caples  makes  of  it. — A.  1  think  he  made  a  further 
explanation. 

Q.  Sir? — A.  Did  he  not  make  any  further  explanation ? 

Q.  That  is  the  only  indorsement  upon  this  explanation  of  Mr. 
Booz? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  not  think  that  your  position  is  entirely  wrong? — 
A.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Q.  You  still  think  he  could  not  have  been  mistaken  ? — A.  I  don't  see 
how  he  could,  sir. 

Q.  And  yet  you  admit  that  you  have  been  mistaken  upon  similar 
duty  ? — A.  He  made  the  mistake  when  he  was  there  on  guard;  he  faced 
in  the  wrong  direction.  But  when  I  made  a  mistake  about  that,  and 
was  correctSi,  and  told  about  it,  and  reported,  I  never  made  a  state- 
ment that  I  did  not  make  such  a  niistake. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  submit  an  explanation? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  anybody  ever  call  it  in  question  ? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  because  it  was  a  mistake  that  the  explanation  was  sub- 
mitted?— A.  I  have  submitted  one  or  two 

Q.  Was  it  of  this  character? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  of  this  character? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  (Reading  from  letter:)  *'The  fellows  have  talked  terribly  to  me 
ever  since  the  fight,  for  thev  say  I  dropped  out  because  I  didn't  want 
to  fight,  not  because  I  was  knocked  out.^'  That  is  all  true,  is  it  not? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (Reading:)  "Thereisnouseof  talking,  the  fellows  here  are  brutes 
and  they  have  evil  in  their  minds.  They  told  me  that  I  was  a  disgrace 
to  the  corps,  and  would  always  be  looked  down  upon  while  here,  and 
if  I  get  into  the  Army."  You  are  not  in  a  position  to  correct  any  of 
these  statements,  are  you? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  (Reading:)  ''They  talk  terriblv  to  me  and  insult  me  in  every  way. 
Now,  this  is  all  because  I  didn't  fight  long  enough.  I  believe  the  fel- 
lows will  call  me  out  again  if  I  stay  here,  and  they  will  injure  me  if 
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they  get  the  chance. "  That  is  all  true,  is  it  not  ? — A.  I  don't  know  how 
he  means  to  injure  him,  sir.     I  suppose  he  thought  so. 

Q.  You  would  have  thought  so  under  the  circumstances? — A.  I  don't 
just  see  what  he  means  by  the  word  injure. 

Q.  You  might  know  when  a  man  is  called  out  to  fight  it  is  not  to  pat 
him  on  the  b^k;  it  is  to  punish  him? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  to  punish  him  is  to  injure  him?— A.  If  you  mean  injure  him 
that  way. 

Q.  And  if  they  were  going  to  call  him  out  a  second  time  he  knew  it 
was  for  that  purpose? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  his  statement,  after  all,  is  correct? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

S.  (Reading:)  "The  upper  class  men  are  tyrants  and  brutes  and 
ies,  and  they  have  an  eager  desire  to  injure  or  pain  somebody.  I 
can  do  nothing  when  they  treat  me  this  way,  for  they  will  fight  me  if 
I  refuse  to  do  the  things,  and  if  I  do  do  them  then  they  will  keep  it  up, 
and  I  am  like  a  mouse  in  the  clutches  of  a  cat.  Then  I  am  in  danger 
of  being  called  out  again,  for  they  told  me  that  for  the  least  thing  they 
would  ^1  me  out."  That  all  seems  reasonable  in  view  of  the  expen- 
ences  you  have  already  related,  does  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (Reading:)  ''One  of  the  fellows  heard  about  the  reception  which 
was  given  me,  and  he  asked  me  if  I  had  the  paper,  and  I  told  him  no. 
He  said  for  me  to  write  home  and  get  it.     Well,  of  course,  you  haven't 

fot  the  paper."  Do  you  remember  anything  about  that? — A.  No,  sir; 
don't  remember  about  that. 

Q.  You  never  heard  him  reproached  because  a  recejjtion  had  been 
accorded  him  in  the  church  there  at  Bristol? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  him  called  "Bibles"? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  him  reproached  for  reading  his  Bible? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yDu  ever  hear  that  he  had  used  his  Bible  for  any  improper 
purpose? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  it? — A.  To  read  a  novel  behind  the  cover. 

O.  Who  told  you  that? — ^A.  I  do  not  remember  that;  I  think  it  was 
Caoet  Prentice. 

Q.  Do  you  know  it  was  Cadet  Prentice? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  makes  you  think  so? — A.  Just  as  I  remember  it. 

Q.  Is  Cadet  Prentice  a  cadet  here  now  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  it  to  you? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Anvbody  else? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  it  denied? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  Booz  charged  with  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  Mr.  Prentice  tell  you  this? — A.  When  I  was  a  fourth 
class  man. 

Q.  Under  what  circumstances? — A.  I  don't  remember  the  circum- 
stances. 

Q.  What  was  his  purpose  in  telling  it  to  you  ? — A.  1  don't  know  that 
he  had  any;  I  think  he  was  just  talking  to  me. 

Q.  You  are  sure  it  was  a  species  of  the  persecution? — ^A.  1  didn't 
think  so  at  the  time  and  don't  think  so  now.  It  may  have  been  prior 
to  tiie  fight;  I  really  don't  know  about  the  circumstances. 

Q.  You  never  heard  anything  else  but  just  that? — A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  And  from  no  one  but  Prentice? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  (Reading:)  ''Understand,  I  have  done  nothing  to  deserve  such 
treatment,  and  it  is  just  a  grudge  the  fellows  have  on  me.  I  have  the 
register  of  the  cadets  and  officers  and  find  that  Lieutenant  Blakeley  is 
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here  at  Westpoint.  Of  course,  it  would  not  be  manly  for  me  to  tell  on 
the  fellows  now,  and  I  could  not  explain  the  case  to  nim."  You  have 
no  right  to  contradict  that  statement  m  any  way,  have  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  (Reading:)  '^  I  sent  in  an  explanation  stating  that  the  i*eport  was 
a  mistake,  ana  last  night  the  fellow  who  reported  me  said  he  would 
call  me  out  if  I  did  such  a  thing  again,  and  ne  said  he  would  scar  me 
for  life.  I  made  a  correct  report  and  his  report  was  a  mistake.  Just 
to  show  you  how  the  fellows  act,  here  is  an  instance:  One  fellow  exer- 
cised my  tentmate  for  nearly  an  hour  just  because  he  marched  in  the 
same  set  of  foui^s  with  him."  This  exercising  for  that  length  of  time 
was  frequently  resorted  to? — A.  1  don't  remember  any  instances. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  Mr.  MacArthur  was  exercised  for  an 
hour? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  possibly  longer? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 

Q.  How  long  was  he  exercised? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  heard? — ^A.  No,  sir;  never  heard. 

Q.  You  are  not  in  a  position  to  contradict  the  statement  that  he  was 
exercised  for  an  hour  or  longer? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  testified  to-day  uiat  he  might  have  been  and  perhaps  was 
exercised  for  longer  than  an  hour? — ^A.  1  don't  know  anything  about 
that  case,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  nothing  about  that? — ^A.  In  regard  to  that,  sir,  I  mean. 

Q.  How  long  was  this  man  exercised— this  man  Kensel? — A.  Five 
minutes,  or  less  than  five  minutes. 

Q.  And  fainted  in  five  minutes? — A.  He  fainted  after  that. 

Q.  After  what? — A.  After  the  four  or  five  minutes  exercising. 

Q.  After  the  four  or  five  minutes  he  fainted? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  it  varies.  Some  men  faint  in  five  minutes  and  some  men 
endure  it  for  a  much  longer  time.  Is  that  your  experience? — A.  tt 
depends  upon  the  physical  condition  of  the  maa;  it  depends  upon  how 
much  he  can  stand. 

Q.  That  is  all  taken  into  account? — A.  Always  carefully  taken  into 
account,  as  far  as  I  know;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  take  it  into  account? — A.  It  is  just  a  matter  of  the 
man  who  is  doing  it 

Q.  How  do  you  measure  a  man's  capactity  for  exercise? — A.  You 
look  at  him  and  see  how  he  is  physic^y  built  and  see  how  he  does 
them 

Q.  How  do  you  tell  when  you  get  him  just  at  the  fainting  point  ?=— 
A.  I  don't  think  you  can  tell  that;  I  don't  think  they  ever  try  to  carry 
them  to  that  i)oint. 

Q.  If  he  faints  and  goes  into  convulsions,  that  is  a  surprise? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  done  then  when  hejB[et8  into  that  condition;  do  you 
quickly  send  for  medical  aid? — A.  They  try  to  revive  him. 

Q.  Do  they  send  for  medical  aid? — A.  No,  air;  they  do  what  they 
can  for  him. 

Q,  What  you  yourselves  can  do  for  him?  What  can  you  do? — ^A. 
Just  use  water,  and  if  you  have  any  liquor  give  him  that. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  liquor  given  them? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  it  come  to  be  in  cam^? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  It  is  a  violation  of  the  regulations  to  have  liquor  in  camp? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  if  there  was  liquor  in  the  camp  it  was  there  in  violation  of 
the  regulations  of  the  Military  Academy  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  I  will  read  you  from  what  he  wrote  after  the  fight  to  his  brother: 

I  have  had  trouble  with  mjj  heart  for  the  last  two  or  three  days,  the  result  of  sev- 
eral severe  blows  I  received  in  the  fight.  I  also  received  a  cut  about  an  inch  long 
under  toy  left  eye,  and  I  think  it  will  leave  a  sear.  I  was  pretty  badly  bruised,  but 
feel  all  right  with  the  exception  of  my  eye. 

You  are  not  in  a  position  to  oontradict  that  statement,  are  you? — A. 
No.  dr. 

Q.  You  were  not  in  camp  last  susEimer,  wetre  you? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  So  you  do  not  know  how  inuch  ha^ng  took  place  there  ? — A.  No, 
sir;  except  by  hearsay. 

Q.  Is  tnere  as  much  faaeing  in  liarracks  now  as  there  was  ? — A.  No, 
sir;  I  do  not  think  there  is. 

Q.  As  much  hazing  at  the  mess  table  as  there  was? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  tabasco  sauce  is  still  administered,  is  it  not? — A.  I  haven't 
seen  a^. 

Q.  What  is  that? — A.  I  don't  know  of  any. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  any? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  ? — A.  When  1  was  a  fourth  class  man. 

Q.  Did  yoti  take  any  yourself? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  UHicfa? — ^A.  Five  or  ten  drops,  sir. 

Q.  Who  gave  it  to  you? — A.  Cadet  De  Armond. 

Q.  You  say  you  took  five  or  ten  drops? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Did  anyhJody  else  give  it  to  you? — A.  Mr.  Gregory,  D.  D. 

Q.  How  much  did  Mr.  Gregory  prescribe  for  you? — ^A.  The  same 
amount — about  from  three  to  five  drops. 

Q.  Who  else  was  doaed  with  tabasco  sauce? — A.  Mr.  Hodges  and 
Mr.  Bozelle. 

Q.  How  much  were  they  compelled  to  take? — A.  About  the  same 
amount. 

Q.  The  same  dose  is  not  always  administered? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  varies,  does  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  little  is  sometimes  given? — A.  One  drop. 

Q.  How  much  is  sometimes  given? — A.  About  ten  drops. 

Q.  Never  any  more  than  that? — A.  I  don't  remember  of  any  more 
than  that  being  given.  I  have  taken  more  than  that  myself  just  to 
show  somebody  tnat  it  would  not  hurt;  that  was  all. 

Q.  How  much  have  you  taken  to  show  somebody  that? — ^A.  About 
a  half  teaspoonful. 

Q.  Whom  were  you  showing? — A.  I  took,  I  think,  several  drops — ^I 
don't  know  who  I  was  showing  then,  but  since  I  have  been  a  second 
class  man  I  showed  the  men  at  the  table  the  other  day — that  is,  Monday 
or  a  day  or  two  ago;  I  took  several  drops  then. 

Q.  W  ere  you  making  this  demonstration  to  the  fourth  class  men  ? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  was  referring  chiefly  to  upper  class  men. 

Q.  Was  this  exhibition  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  that  the 
customs  should  prevail  and  continue? — A.  No,  sir;  it  was  not 

O.^  That  it  was  one  of  the  traditionaiy  customs  that  ought  not  to  be 
eradicated? — A.  No,  sir.  When  I  was  a  third  class  man  I  thoi^ht  it 
ought  to  be  eradicated,  and  I  think  very  little  was  given  then.  There 
was  some  given,  but  very  little. 

Q.  So  you  are  in  favor  of  having  that  come  under  the  provisions  of 
the  resolution  which  your  class  has  indorsed? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  not  some  other  things  that  might  be  added  with 
profit? — ^A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  A  good  many  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  some. 

Q.  All  of  them,  perhaps? — A.  No,  sir. 
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I     Q.  Why  not? — A.  I  think  some  of  them  do  good. 

Q.  You  think  that  hazing  does  good? — A.  Toacertain  extent;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why? — A.  It  makes  a  man  learn  to  obey  orders  quickly. 

Q.  Whose  business  is  it  to  teach  men  to  obey  orders — ^the  authori- 
ties or  the  cadets? — ^A.  The  authorities,  sir. 

Q.  Then  why  can  not  you  leave  it  to  them? — A.  Because  I  think 
very  often  there  are  a  great  many  orders — there  are  only  five  or  six 
tactical  officers  of  the  battalion 

Q.  You  expect  to  graduate  from  this  institution  some  day,  do  you 
not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  would  be  well  pleased  if  you  were  placed  in  charge  of 
this  post,  would  .you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  would  expect  to  issue  the  orders  and  to  receive  obedi- 
ence for  them,  or  would  vou  expect  the  cadets  to  issue  your  orders  for 
you  and  to  obey  them  if  they  chose  to? — A.  I  would  expect  to  issue 
them  and  have  them  obeyed,  sir. 

Q.  Why  can  not  you,  then,  ffive  the  orders  of  your  superiors  the 
same  respect  that  you  would  demand  of  them  if  you  were  fortunate 
enough  to  command  this  post?    Do  you  not  think  that  would  be  the 

F roper  spirit  for  cadets  to  manifest  m  this  institution? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
think  a  fourth  class  man  ought  to 

Q.  And  you  know  that  the  discipline  prescribes  against  hazing  of 
all  forms,  do  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  why  can  not  all  these  forms  of  hazing  properly  come  under 
a  resolution  such  as  you  adopted  with  reference  to  a  few  of  them? — A. 
I  think  that  bracing  is  a  ^ood  thing.     I  think  most  of  the  others  could. 

O.  You  think,  possibly,  the  other  fifty-four  might  be  dispensed 
wiui? — A.  Most  or  them. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  the  fighting  might  be  dispensed  with? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  not  necessary,  is  it,  to  have  the  bracing  done  to  have  the 
fighting,  too? — ^A.  It  has  been  as  things  were,  sir. 

Q.  While  you  have  been  here? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  about  it  as  things  are? — A.  I  think  it  is  now,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  still  necessary? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  have  fighting?— A.  I  think  it  is,  sir;  I  thmk  it  probably  is. 

Q.  These  fights  are  fistic  duels,  are  they  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  what  the  consequences  are  where  a  challenge  is  sent 
by  an  officer  in  the  Army,  do  you  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  should  there  be  any  difference,  then,  between  that  conduct 
and  such  as  this? — A.  I  think  in  a  way  there  is  no  difference. 

Q.  Actually  no  difference,  except  in  one  case  firearms  are  used  and 
in  the  other  case  bare  knuckles? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Before  you  leave  the  stand,  is  there  anything  you  want  to  say  to 
this  committee  besides  the  testimony  you  have  given? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
can  not  think  of  anything. 

Q.  Nothing  you  want  to  add  to  your  statement? — A.  No,  sir. 
By  Mr.  Smith: 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two,  Mr.  Pegram.  The 
fourth  class  men  are  not  here  re^rded  as  the  social  equals  of  the  upper 
class  men,  are  they? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  built  up  a  sort  of  a  system  of  caste  or  something  of  that 
nature? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  which  the  fourth  class  men  are  deemed  of  a  lower  grade  socially 
than  the  upper  class  men? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  they  are  not  allowed  to  assume  any  terms  of  familiarity 
with  the  upper  classes? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  out  of  that  system,  and  to  maintain  that  system,  and  to 
maintain  a  proper  deference  from  the  fourth  class  to  the  upper  classes, 
it  was  necessary  to  have  these  exercises  and  things  of  that  kind  in  the 
nature  of  a  mild  punishment  for  infractions  of  the  cadets'  code  of  rules  ? — 
A.  I  think  it  was  so  considered  up  to  the  time  of  these  resolutions. 

Q.  That  is  the  way  you  think  it  originated  largely — ^the  necessity  to 
enforce  this  theory  on  the  cadets  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  upper 
classes? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  pvery  once  in  a  while  somebody  would  not  exercise  as 
much  as  he  was  told  and  the  like,  and  it  became  necessary  to  have  these 
fights  in  order  to  maintain  this  assumed  superioritvof  the  upper  classes? 
Was  not  that  the  fact? — A.  It  may  have  oeen;  I  ion't  know  positively. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  you  not  think  these  fights  are  essential 
to  maintain  this  superiority  of  the  upper  classes  that  they  have  estab- 
lished for  themselves? — A.  I  think  it  probably  was,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  yet?     You  can  not,  in  violation  of  the  law 
and  the  regulations  of  this  Academy,  maintain  any  distinction  between 
the  upper  classes  and  the  fourth  class  without  resorting  to  some  such 
means  as  this,  can  you? — A.  No,  sir. 
By  Mr.  W anger: 

Q.  I  would  like  to  know,  as  you  have  testified  both  ways,  what  your 

{'udgment  really  is  upon  the  subject  of  fighting.  Is  it  necessary  to 
lave  it  continued  or  not? — A.  It  would  be  to  continue  things  as  they 
were  or  if  there  was  no  substitute  for  it,  I  think.  When  I  testified  it 
could  be  done  away  with  I  was  thinking  there  might  be  something 
substituted  for  it, 

Q.  Some  other  way  of  coercing  fourth  class  men  to  recognize  their 
inferiority? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  necessity  for  their  bracing? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  substitute  occurred  to  you  as  appropriate? — A.  There  is 
none,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  of  any? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Therefore  it  practically  is  necessary  to  continue  the  fighting? — 
A.  Unless  there  was  a  substitute  found,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom  would  the  calamity  occur  if  the  superiority  of  the  first, 
second,  and  third  clajsses  over  the  fourth  class  was  not  continued? — A. 
I  think  it  would  be  a  rather  bad  thing  for  discipline  in  general,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  heroic  dead  would  turn  m  their  graves  because 
of  it? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  freedom  would  not  shriek  as  she  did  when  Kosciusko  fell  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  glory  of  the  American  Army  would  probably  maintain 
in  the  future  as  grandly  as  in  the  past? — ^A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  it  might  possibly,  do  you  not? — ^A.  I  don't  know,  sir; 
I  don't  know  about  tlmt,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  American  people,  especially  the  young 
men  that  would  come  from  every  part  of  the  Republic  to  study  the 
grand  example  of  the  heroes  of  the  present  and  the  past,  would  fail  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duty  because  of  the  omission  of  what  one  Philip 
H.  Sheridan — ^you  have  heard  of  him,  I  suppose A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (Continuing.)  Declared  to  be  the  senseless  custom  which  an 
improved  civilization  has  now  about  eradicated,  not  only  at  Westpoint 
but  at  other  colleges? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  would,  sir. 
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Q.  You  have  faith   in  your  country  and  your  countrymen 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (Continuing.)  To  move  grandly  on,  have  you  not?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  believe  that  they  ought  to  improve  as  their  predecessors 
did? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Smith: 

Q.  I  understand  this  hazing  is  to  take  the  conceit  out  of  fourth 
class  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  a  way. 

Q.  After  they  have  gotten  it  taken  out  and  they  get  into  the  first, 
second,  and  third  classes,  they  think  they  know  more  than  Philip 
Sheridan  about  ,the  wisdom  of  hazing  in  this  Academy? — A.  I  never 
looked  at  it  this  way. 

Q.  He  says  it  is  senseless;  you  say  it  is  wise.  I  understand  you 
have  the  conceit  trained  out  of  you,  and  now  that  you  have  become  a 
member  of  one  of  the  upper  classes  and  have  the  conceit  taken  out  of 
you,  vou  think  you  know  more  about  the  wisdom  of  hazing  than  Philip 
H.  Sneridan  did  when  he  said  it  was  a  senseless  custom;  you  thinK 
you  are  wiser  than  he;  is  that  correct? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
By  Mr.  Wanger: 

Q.  What  was  the  estimate  of  your  wisdom  before  you  had  the  con- 
ceit taken  out  of  you;  was  it  greater  or  less? — A.  I  don't  know  that  I 
had  any  more,  sir. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  now  offer  in  evidence  all  the  testimony  taken  before 
the  military  court,  issued  under  an  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
December  11,  1900,  being  in  two  volumes,  and  I  will  ask  the  stenog- 
rapher to  mark  these  volumes  '*  Exhibit  Military  Court,  No.  1,"  and 
*' Exhibit  Military  Court,  No.  2,^^  respectively. 

(The  stenographer  marked  the  volumes  accordingly.) 

1  also  offer  in  evidence  the  official  certificate  of  W .  C.  Rivers,  first 
lieutenant,  First  Cavalry,  adjutant,  showing  the  number  of  members  at 
which  each  of  the  classes  now  in  the  Academy  entered  the  first  January 
examination,  the  number  deficient  in  mathematics  or  English,  the  j)er- 
centage  not  deficient,  the  number  deficient  in  drill  regulations  alone, 
the  percentage  so  deficient,  and  the  total  percentage  deficient;  and 
ask  that  this  be  marked  as  an  exhibit. 

(The  exhibit  referred  to  was  marked  ''  Exhibit  O,"  and  will  be  found 
following  the  testimony  in  this  investigation.) 

I  also  offer  in  evidence  the  report  of  the  physical  examination  of  the 
assistant  surgeon  of  the  United  States  Army  of  Oscar  L.  Booz,  made 
at  Fort  McHenry.  Md.,  March  3,  1898. 

(The  exhibit  rererred  to  was  marked  by  the  stenographer  ^*  Exhibit 
P,"  and  will  be  found  following  the  testimony  in  this  investigation.) 

I  also  offer  in  evidence  the  following  official  copies  of  demerit  rec- 
ords, duly  certified  to  by  Lieutenant  Rivers,  adjutant,  viz,  that  of 
Cadet  Oscar  L.  Booz,  that  of  William  H.  Amerine,  that  of  Sigmund 
S.  Albert,  that  of  Olan  C.  Aleshire,  that  of  Stephen  Abbott,  Siat  of 
Dean  Alvord,  and  that  of  Charles  M.  Allen. 

(The  exhibits  refered  to  were  marked  by  the  stenographer  "Exhibit 
Q"  to  "Exhibit  W^''  inclusive,  and  will  be  found  f (Slowing  the  testi- 
mony in  this  investigation.) 

The  Chairman.  It  there  is  no  objection,  all  these  exhibits  that  have 
been  offered  will  be  marked  and  go  in  as  part  of  the  record. 

(There  was  no  objection  and  it  was  ordered  accordingly.) 

Thereupon,  at  10.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Thursday,  January  17,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 
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United  States  Military  Academy,  Westpoint,  N.  Y., 

Thursday^  January  17^  1901, 
The  committee  convened  at  10.15  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Charles  Dick  in 
the  chair. 

JAMBB  PBEVTICE,  BWOBV. 

By  Mr.  Wander: 

Q.  Of  which  class  are  you  a  member? — A.  First  class. 

Q.  You  have  just  read  the  report  of  your  testimony  as  given  before 
the  court  of  inquiry? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  a  correct  report  of  your  testimony  at  that  time? — ^A. 
Well,  there  are  slight  errors — that  is,  stenographers'  errors;  the  main 
statements  are  correct;  such  errors  in  little  mcidents  where  they  were 
writing  fast  and  misunderstood  a  word  now  and  then. 

Q.  Do  thev  affect  the  substance  of  your  testimony? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
don't  think  they  do. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  any  of  them? — A.  I  think  the  description  of  how 
I  went  down  to  speak  to  him. 

Q.  You  mean  Booz? — A.  Yes,  sir;  when  he  was  down  at  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  tent — might  be  construed  in  two  different  manners  to  a  person 
who  was  not  familiar  with  the  ground  there;  they  might  misunder- 
stand it. 

Q.  Just  explain  it  to  us  so  that  there  won't  be  any  misunderstand- 
ing.— A.  I  saw  him  not  walking  his  post  properly  and  I  cautioned  him 
to  walk  it  properly,  and  he  inmiediately  started  down  toward  the  other 
end  of  his  post  after  murmuring  something;  and  so  1  thought  that  he 
understooa  me  to  tell  him  to  go  down  to  the  other  end  of  the  post,  and 
so  I  thought  it  would  not  do  for  him  to  go  down  there  and  be  reported 
by  the  corporal,  and  1  got  out  and  put  on  my  clothes  and  went  down 
behind  the  D  Company  tents  and  toward  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  tent;  I  was 
not  supposed  to  be  out  of  bed  at  taps  or  I  would  have  been  reported 
myself;  but  I  went  down  there  and  I  stopped  on  the  way  to  the  sink  a 
little  ways  from  him,  near  the  Y.  M.  (J.  A.  tent,  just  made  a  slight 
detour  from  the  regular  route,  and  spoke  to  him.  That  was  the  part 
that  might  have  been  mi8undei*stood  in  regard  to  how  I  happened  to 
go  down  there,  in  regard  to  why  I  went  down  there. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  him? — A.  I  noticed  he  was  off  his  post;  he 
went  off  about  6  feet  or  something  like  that,  standing  in  the  snade,  in 
the  shadow  near  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  tent,  and  I  spoke  to  him  and  told  him 
that  he  should  not  go  off  his  post,  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  what  a 
serious  offense  he  was  committing  and  he  mumbled  something,  and  I 
told  him  that  the  punishment  for  that  was  very  severe;  I  told  him 
some  extract  from  the  Articles  of  War,  as  I  remember  them,  in  regard 
to  a  sentinel  leaving  his  post,  and  I  told  him  then  that  if  he  was  not 
feeling  well  that  he  ought  to  call  the  corporal  of  the  guard  and  ask  for 
relief,  but  he  would  be  reported  for  it,  out  that  would  not  make  any 
difference,  he  would  get  the  report  off,  and  he  seemed  to  be  obstinate 
or  he  might  really  not  nave  understood  me,  and  he  murmured  something 
and  didn't  go  back  on  his  post  while  1  was  standing  there.  Then  1 
went  on  down  to  the  sink  and  I  was  down  there  about  five  or  ten  min- 
utes, and  when  I  came  back  he  was  walking  his  post  again,  but  he  was 
being  talked  to  by  some  other  upper  class  men;  they  were  sticking 
their  heads  out  of  the  back  of  their  tents.  I  think  that  my  remark 
H.  Rep.  2768,  pt  3 18 
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to  him  had  attracted  their  attention  and  thev  had  also  watched  him, 
and  so  when  I  came  back,  1  tried  to  speak  to  him  again  and  he  seemed 
I  to  be  rather  obstinate,  or  misunderstood  me,  ana  did  not  walk  the 
entire  length  of  his  post  as  he  should,  and  so  I  waited  a  day  or  two 
and  1  saw  nim  in  his  tent  one  day  and  I  went  over  there  and  took  the 
Articles  of  War  over  to  him  and  showed  him  the  article  that  he  had 
broken  by  going  oflp  his  post. 

Q.  And  tliat  scared  him? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  way  did  he  show  that  he  was  scared? — ^A.  Well,  his  eyes 
bulged  pretty  much.  I  have  seen  a  great  many  of  these  fourth  class 
men  when  they  are  told  of  war  regulations  that  are  so  much  diflferent 
than  civil  laws,  it  seems  that  it  sort  of  takes  their  wind  away. 

Q.  It  sort  of  startles  them? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  when  I  was  a 
fourth  class  man  I  was  very  often  veiy  much  scared  by  having  the 
regiilations  quoted  to  me.  For  awhile  they  will  aflPect  you,  but  after 
awhile  you  don't  pay  much  attention. 

Q.  But  at  the  beginning  you  were  apprehensive  that  your  ignorance 
of  those  regulations  and  possible  violation  of  them  might  lead  to  your 
dismissal,  were  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  think  that  cadets  are  startled  a  little? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
only  know  of  one  exception — a  man  seemed  to  be  utterly  fearless  of 
regulations.  It  was  this  Cadet  Baender  you  have  heard  so  much  about. 
The  first  night  he  was  here  he  went  around  barracks  and  began  to  haze 
his  classmates. 

Q.  The  same  class? — ^A.  Yes.  sir.  He  was  a  very  fearless  man;  he 
did  not  seem  to  care  for  anybody. 

Q.  Well,  was  he  called  out  by  any  upper  class  man  ? — A.  Mr.  Baender, 
you  mean? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No.  sir;  he  always  had  a  very  good  excuse  for  not 
being  called  out  While  he  was  a  rascaL  he  was  physically  a  coward. 
He  was  turned  out  to  fight  thb  Cadet  Harllee,  and  ne  did  everything 
he  could  to  get  out  of  that  fight.  He  was  turned  out,  detailed  by  the 
*  class.  This  Cadet  Harllee,  wno  afterwards  was  quite  a  hazer,  was  very 
stubborn,  obstinate,  and  contrary  when  he  was  a  plebe,  and  Cadet 
Baender  was  turned  out  to  fight  him,  and  from  what  1  heard  his  class- 
mates say  he  did  everything  ne  could  to  get  out  of  that  fi^ht,  and  he 
always  had  some  ready  answer,  some  excuse,  for  everything  that  he 
was  accused  of.  When  he  was  a  fourth  class  man  he  was  accused  of 
stealing  some  articles  from  an  upper  class  man,  and  they  had  no  proof 
against  him  much,  but  very  gooa  reasons  for  suspecting  him,  and  they 
held  sort  of  an  informal  court  among  some  of  the  first  ch^  men,  1 
think  the  class  of  1897,  and  he  defended  himself  so  ably  that  they  had 
to  let  it  go  and  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  he  was  always 
under  suspicion  while  he  was  here;  he  was  always  under  suspicion. 

Q.  Then  he  was  adroit  and  tactful,  was  he? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  had 
remarkable  abilities;  he  stood  ver}^  high  in  his  class  without  studying. 
1  know  I  lived  in  the  same  division  and  he  would  come  and  bother  me; 
he  would  bother  me  from  studying;  I  know  I  lost  a  great  many  files 
on  account  of  the  interference  by  him,  and  I  never  saw  him  study 
hard,  and  he  always  seemed  to  undei-stand  the  lessons;  he  had  a  fairly 
good  education  before  he  came  here,  and  I  think  with  a  certain  class 
of  cadets  he  everted  a  very  bad  influence,  because  when  he  was  a  third 
class  man  there  were  a  great  many  exercises,  and  this  adminbtering 
of  tabasco  sauce,  I  think,  was  commenced  by  him. 
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Q.  What  was  the  largest  dose  of  tabasco  sauce  that  you  saw 
:^ven? — ^A.  I  never  saw  more  than  a  drop  given;  I  never  would  take 
it  myself  when  I  was  a  fourth  class  man,  I  refused  to;  and  when  1  was 
im  upper  class  man  I  have  never  given  it  that  I  recollect,  at  least  it 
was  never  my  intention  to  give  it;  and  I  have  told  third  class  men  at 
the  table  at  which  I  was  commandant  not  to  give  it.  I  think  Cadet 
Gray  was  president  of  the  first  class,  and  he  attracted  my  attention  to 
a  case  of  that  kind  and  told  me  to  forbid  a  cadet  giving  another  one 
some  tabasco  sauce. 

Q.  What  upper  class  man  ordered  you  to  take  tabasco  sauce? — A.  It 
was  Lieutenant  Cabell;  I  think  he  was  in  the  class  of  1899;  but  I  told 
him  it  did  not  agree  with  me  and  I  did  not  want  to  take  it,  and  he 
fiaid,  "All  right,'°I  did  not  need  to. 

Q.  He  did  not  press  the  matter? — A,  No,  he  did  not. 

Q.  Now  let  us  go  back  to  Booz's  failure  to  walk  his  post  properly 
and  your  statement  to  him.  When  he  was  mumbling  something  did 
you  understand  the  words? — A,  No^  sir:  I  thought  at  the  time  he  said 
I  could  go  to  hell,  but  I  don't  think  ne  swore  at  all  or  was  at  all 
inclined  to  use  rough  language;  I  never  heard  him  in  conversation; 
and  at  the  time  I  was  feeling  mther  angry,  and  I  might  have  under- 
stood it  that  way,  but  I  would  not  swear  that  it  was  that. 

Q.  Did  he  appear  scared  when  vou  told  him,  or  not? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
he  did  not  at  that  time;  I  think  he  was  in  such  a  state  of  mind  he 
ivould  not  have  paid  any  attention  to  anything. 

Q.  What  do  you  suppose  brought  him  to  that  state  of  mind? — ^A.  I 
think  he  was  sick,  sir. 

Q.  Sick? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  walked  one  or  two  of  those  tours,  about 
two  hours  long,  and  a  man  is  in  a  prettv  ugly  state  of  mind,  as  a  rule, 
and  a  man  that  has  just  come  off  guard  is  not  feeling  well,  and  they 
are  inclined  to  be  stubborn. 

Q.  Why  had  he  been  walking  tours? — A.  Those  are  the  official 
guard  tours,  those  are  two  hours  long;  you  are  on  post  two  hours. 

Q.  And  he  had  been  at  it  nearly  that  length  of  time? — ^A.  Well,  he 
had  walked  at  least  one  before  then,  I  think;  I  don't  remember  whether 
the  guard  mounting  occurred  at  night  or  in  the  morning  then;  if  it 
was  at  night,  it  was  his  first  tour;  but  if  it  was  in  the  morning,  then 
he  had  b^n  on  guard  all  day  lon^,  and  would  naturally  feel  worse. 

Q.  Well,  when  he  made  his  rejoinder,  did  you  threaten  to  call  him 
out? — A.  Not  down  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  tent. 

Q.  But  at  first? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  warned  him  at  first  if  he  did  not  do  it  you  would  call 
him  out? — A.  No;  I  did  not.  I  was  using  my  good  offices  with  him; 
I  did  not  want  to  see  him  reported;  I  had  seen  a  great  many  fourth 
class  men  that  did  not  understand  the  orders  of  that  post.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  comijlicated  posts  there  is;  the  post  changes  at  taps;  it  changes 
two  or  three  times  during  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  I  just  happened 
to  notice  a  man  not  walking  it  properly.  I  would  simply  tell  tnem;  I 
would  tell  the  upper  class  men;  I  know  there  is  no  regulation  forbid- 
ding vou  warning  &  sentinel  that  he  is  not  doing  his  duty,  but  you  are 
not  afiowed  to  order  him  to  do  things;  but  at  the  same  time  I  don't 
think  you  would  be  forbidden  to  warn  him. 

Q.  Anyway,  as  a  matter  of  kindness  to  him,  you  told  him  what  his 
dutv^  was? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  did  not  seem  to  appreciate  the  fact  or  comprehend  it? — 
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A.  No,  sir;  it  was  either  through  lack  of  appreciation  or  misunder- 
standing. He  may,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  1  was  a  third  classman, 
not  un<ferstood  my  words.     It  is  very  hard  to  tell. 

Q.  Fourth  class  men  are  so  habitually  hollowed  at  and  given  so 
many  commands  and  directions  that  a  fourth  class  man  is  practically 
unable  to  tell  when  they  are  kind  and  good  advices,  or  when  they  are 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  him? — A.  For  a  whUe  they  will 
probably;  after  while  they  get  presence  of  mind,  they  get  so  thev 
know  an  official  command  from  all  others;  they  would  be  able  to  pick 
it  out  and  discriminate. 

Q.  Booz  had  not  reached  that  point  yet,  had  he? — A.  I  don't  think 
he  nad,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  reach  it? — A.  I  don't  think  he  really  ever  under- 
stood the  place.  I  think  his  training  before  he  came  here  had  been 
such  as  to  prejudice  him  against  military  life  in  general;  I  don't  think 
he  ever  really  understood  it. 

Q.  Had  you  given  him  any  advice  in  his  tent  before  this  night? — ^A. 
Well,  I  may  have  given  him  some  advice  at  different  times;  I  don't 
recall;  I  had  given  him  advice  before  then,  wherever  he  happened  to 
be.  We  were  not  allowed  in  fourth  class  men's  tents  that  summer, 
although  we  went  into  them  when  we  knew  there  were  no  officers  of 
the  day  around  or  sentinels  around;  but  upper  class  men  did  not  go  in 
fourth  class  men's  tents  that  summer. 

Q.  Did  the  cadet  sentinels  faithfully  discharge  their  duty? — ^A. 
Every  time  they  would  see  a  man  they  would  report  him,  sir.  If  we 
wanted  to  go  into  a  fourth  class  man's  tent  very  badly,  we  could  easily 
disconcert  the  sentinel;  make  a  fellow  believe  be  is  going  in  a  tent  and 
then  go  in  another,  and  you  can  puzzle  any  sentinel  pretty  (juick. 

Q.  Was  it  before  or  after  this  incident  that  you  saw  him  reading 
his  Bible? — A.  It  was  after,  sir. 

Q.  After  this  i — A.  It  was  along  the  last  of  July  or  the  Ist  of 
August,  or  the  first  two  or  three  days  in  August. 

Q.  Tell  us  all  about  that.— A.  I  came  alon^  the  street  one  day,  and 
whenever  we  would  go  along  the  street — the  third  class  men — we  always 
look  in  the  fourth  class  meivs  tent  to  see  whether  they  were  doing  some- 
thing, or  not;  we  always  want  to  see  them  busy  during  the  daytime, 
and  when  a  fourth  class  man  gets  a  letter,  or  something,  he  goes  to  the 
man  whom  he  is  special  duty  man  for  and  he  asks  him  if  he  can  read 
it;  or,  if  he  goes  around  and  anyone  sees  him  reading  it,  and  they  ask 
him,  he  tells  them,  and  they  will  read  to  him.  I  went  around  there 
and  saw  him;  he  had  the  appearance  of  reading  a  book;  he  had  it  on  his 
knees;  he  was  leaning  over,  and  I  looked  in  there  and  he  was  leaning 
over  a  book,  and  he  (fid  not  exactly  have  the  air  of  reading,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  did,  and  I  looked  at  it  a  little  more  closely,  and  I  saw  a 
small  Daper-covered  book  inside  of  the  Bible  he  had  on  his  knee,  and 
I  stooa  tnere  and  looked  at  it  for  a  while  to  see  what  effect  that  would 
have,  and  he  looked  up  at  me  in  sort  of  wonderment,  and  I  said  to 
him:  ''  Mr.  Booz,  if  you  use  means  of  that  kind  to  deceive  upper  class 
men  you  will  soon  fall  in  bad  repute,  and  you  won't  stand  well  at  all;" 
and  I  did  not  ask  him  if  he  was  reading  it  or  not;  I  probably  should 
have  done  so;  and  so  he  did  not  say  anything  at  all;  he  looked  about 
the  same  way. 

Q.  That  is.  he  looked  scared,  did  he? — A.  Not  exactly  scared.  I 
don't  know  wnat  kind  of  an  expresssion  it  was;  he  seemed  to  be  feel- 
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ing  out  of  sorts,  and  so  I  went  away.  I  did  not  ask  him  what  the  book 
was  or  anything,  but  I  noticed  just  at  a  glance  that  it  was  a  paper- 
covered  book.  1  have  since  looked  the  matter  up,  and  I  think  it  was  a 
book  that  belonged  to  Lieutenant  Farrar,  who  was  a  first  class  man 
then;  he  was  in  the  camp;  it  was  written  in  French  and  by  the  name 
of  La  Sezardear,  and  I  know  of  no  other  book  in  camp  then.  It  mav 
have  been  that,  and,  if  he  could  not  read  French,  then  he  was  not  reaa- 
ing  that  book.  If  there  was  any  doubt  about  it,  I  would  give  him  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt. 

Q.  You  think  all  the  talk  about  his  reading  a  novel  arose  from  that 
incident,  do  you? — A.  Yes,  sir;  although  1  have  heard  no  positive 
evidence,  but  I  think  I  have  heard  men  say  that  they  saw  him  read  the 
Bible  to  deadbeat — that  is,  to  use  his  time  on  that  and  not  read  it 
reallv,  but  merelv  to  appear  to  read  it,  in  order  to  avoid  being  inter- 
ferea  with;  but  I  did  not  see  him  doing  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.  Well,  I  think  a  cadet  has  testified  here  that  he  did  not  know  that 
Booz  had  been  charged  with  deadbeating;  but  he  did  know  that  his 
tentmate,  Albert,  had  been. — A.  I  always  suspected  that  of  Mr.  Albert, 
and  because  I  had  seen  him  reading  a  Bible,  and  being  a  Hebrew,  i 
<x)uld  not  reconcile  the  two  incidents,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
was  a  Hebrew  Bible  or  not  that  he  had,  and  so  I  would  not  want  to 
judge  a  man  from  outside  appearances. 

Q.  But  some  of  the  cadets  did  judge  him? — A.  Yes,  sir;  this  man 
Albert  was  quite  young  when  he  came  here  and  I  think  that  be  did  not 
understand  the  place;  he  was  just  what  they  call  a  "kid;"  he  was  not 
old  enough  to  understand  the  place.  That  is  the  case  of  a  good  many 
young  fellows.  They  come  here;  they  have  been  brought  up  at  home 
and  they  have  not  had  any  hardships  at  all,  and  the  first  order  that  the}" 

fet  they  feel  resentful  or  a  tendency  to  evade  it  and  get  away;  they 
o  not  seem  to  want  to  put  up  with  everything,  and  that  is  the  way 
this  man  Albert  appeared  to  me.  I  never  exercised  him;  I  was  always 
afraid  to;  in  fact,  I  thought  he  would  go  and  tell  on  me,  and  for  that 
reason  I  let  him  alone. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  You  saw  him  reading  the  book  in  the  Bible? — ^A.  He  had  the 
appearance  of  reading  it;  I  am  not  sure  that  he  was  reading  it;  he  was 
leaning  over  it  and  it  was  on  his  knees. 

Q.  Do  you  swear  now  that  you  know  what  that  book  was? — ^A.  No, 
sir;  I  think  it  was  La  Sezardear. 

Q.  What  makes  you  think  that? — A.  Because  I  don't  know  of  any 
other  paper-covered  books  that  were  in  D  Company  at  that  time. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  reason? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  only  reason. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  reason  i — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  but  there  were  other  books  in  Company  D? — A. 
I  don't  know  but  there  were. 

Q.  What? — ^A.  That  is  the  only  one  I  knew  of — the  only  paper- 
covered  book, 

Q.  And  that  is  the  only  thing  that  makes  you  think  ^  that  Booz  was 
reading  this  particular  book? — A.  That  was  the  particular  book  he 
had  in  his  possession. 

Q.  I  mean  the  particular  book  that  he  had  in  his  possession. — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  a  paper-covered  book  wasn't  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Might  it  not  have  been  a  lesson  leaf  or  a  supplement  to  the  Bible 
he  was  reading? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  or  not. 

•Q.  Then  it  might  have  been  such? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  it  had  been,  it  would  have  been  entirely  consistent? — ^A- 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  reading  the  Bible,  would  it  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  because  of  this  slight  suspicion  based  upon  your  knowled^ 
that  some  other  book  was  m  the  corps,  you  deliberately  charge  m 
against  a  man  who  is  not  able  to  defend  himself  that  he  was  using  the 
Bible  to  deceive? — A.  I  do  not  charge  him  with  that,  sir,  but  that  was 
the  opinion  I  had  half  formed  at  the  time.  I  did  not  go  around  and 
tell  anvbody  about  that? 

Q.  You  did  not  tell  anybody  about  it? — A.  No,  sir;  not  at  the  time, 
I  never  said  a  word. 

Q.  Well,  you  have  since,  haven't  you  ? — A.  I  have  mentioned  that 
incident. 

Q.  Didn't  you  tell  it  to  Cadet  Burnett? — A.  I  mentioned  the  inci- 
dent to  him  here  after  the  question  of  Mr.  Booz's  death  had  been 
brought  up. 

Q.  You  then  went  with  the  incident  to  Mr.  Burnett? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  what  purpose? — A.  Well,  I  was  talking  with  him  one  day, 
and  we  were  talking  about  Mr.  Booz,  and  I  happened  to  mention  that. 

Q.  And  you  told  him  of  this  incident  for  what  reason  ? — A.  Well.  I 
might  have  been  rather  prejudiced  at  the  time,  but  I  did  not  make  tne 
statement  that  he  actually  read  that;  the^  may  have  understood  that  I 
had  said  that  he  was  reading  it,  but  I  said,  ^^I  saw  him  with  this  book 
inside  of  the  Bible." 

Q.  lam  asking  you  why  you  told  Burnett  the  incident? — ^A.  Because 
I  remembered  it,  sir. 

Q.  Wasn't  there  some  other  reason  for  telling  him  ? — A.  Well,  we 
wanted  to  put  together  all  the  facts  we  knew  about  Mr.  Booz  in  order 
to  be  able  to  formulate  some  opinion  about  him. 

Q.  Let  me  see  if  I  get  your  meaning  correctly;  so  you  told  it  to  Mr^ 
Burnett  for  the  purpose  of  still  further  discrediting  Booz? — A.  Well^ 
I  did  not  exactly  want  to  discredit  him,  sir. 

Q.  Then  why  did  you  tell  him? — ^A.  Because  it  was  the  truth,  sir^ 

Q.  Because  what? — A.  It  was  the  truth. 

Q.  But  now  you  tell  this  committee  that  you  do  not  know  but  it  waa 
a  leaflet  that  properly  belonged  to  the  Bible;  that  it  might  have  been 
a  text  sheet,  a  lesson  leaf  ? — A.  I  mentioned  that  fact  so  that  if  someone 
else  had  seen  him  also  doing  the  same,  we  would  have  grounds  for 
more  serious  suspicion. 

Q.  Did  anyboay  else  see  him? — A.  I  have  heard  several  cadets  say 
they  have  seen  him  with  the  Bible  very  often  at  different  times. 

Q.  But  did  anyone  else  see  him  reading  a  book  within  the  leaves  of 
the  Bible? — A.  1  haven't  heard  anyone  say  that  they  have,  sir. 

Q.  Then  the  charge  lies  entirely  with  you? — A.   xes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  the  one  man  who  makes  it? — A.  I  think  I  am,  sir. 

Q.  Now  I  will  ask  you  again,  Why  did  you  tell  Cadet  Burnett? — ^A. 
Because  merely  one  of  the  things  that  I  had  observed  about  Mr.  Booz. 

Q.  Didn't  you  tell  him  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  case  against  Mr. 
Booz  if  it  was  possible  ? — A.  Well,  I  didn't  have  any  exactly  ill  feeling 
toward  Mr.  Booz. 

Q.  But  you  had  ill  feeling  enough  to  carry  this  story  to  Mr.  Bur- 
nett, vague  as  it  was,  didn't  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  Mr.  Burnett  had  reason  to  believe  just  what  you  said  about 
it? — A.  Yes, sir. 

Q.  And  upon  that  he  based  a  letter  which  we  will  refer  to  later 
on^ — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  So  that  you  are  not  so  certain  as  you  were  then  about  the  inci- 
dent?— A.  I  am  not.  Well,  I  am  just  as  certain  now  as  I  was  then. 
I  think  they  took  my  statement  for  being  much  more  positive  than  I 
really  was. 

Q.  They  took  these  statements  as  being  more  positive  than  they 
really  were? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  throw  about  it  that  time  any  of  the  doubt  you  have 
thrown  about  it  in  testifying  before  this  committee? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
did  not. 

Q.  You  didn't  tell  Mr.  Burnett  that  it  might  have  been  something 
else  but  a  novel,  did  you? — A.  No,  sir. 

(X  You  didn't  tell  him  that  it  might  have  been  a  lesson  leaf? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  tell  him  that  it  might  have  been  a  species  or  kind  of 
reaoing  entirelv  in  harmony  with  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  or  its  study, 
did  you? — A.  No,  sir;  I  merely  told  him  that  it  was  a  book,  and  at  the 
time  I  thought  it  was  a  novel;  but  I  didn't  like  to  exactly  say  the  thing 
about  the  man — he  is  dead  now. 

Q.  But  you  were  very  ready  to  say  it  to  Mr.  Burnett  after  Mr. 
Booz's  death. — A.  I  said  it  before  his  death,  I  think,  sir. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  say  it  to  before  his  death? — A.  I  was  talking 
about  the  incident  at  the  table  when  we  came  back  from  Philadelphia 
from  that  football  game.  We  first  saw  the  article  in  the  newspapers 
while  we  were  going  to  Philadelphia,  and  when  we  came  back  tnere 
was  more  or  less  talk  about  this  man  Booz;  so  we  got  into  a  conversa- 
tion about  various  things,  and  all  the  cadets  were  talking  about  things 
against  him. 

Q.  But  at  that  time  Booz  was  already  on  his  deathbed. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Too  late  for  him  to  defend  himself  against  a  charge  of  that  char- 
acter.— A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  way  I  felt  about  it.  I  never  made 
those  statements  in  a  positive  manner,  sir. 

Q.  You  would  not  have  made  that  charge  a^inst  any  other  man  in 
this  corps,  would  you? — A.  I  think  I  would,  sir,  if  I  had  seen  it. 

Q.  Based  upon  so  vague  a  foundation  as  this? — A.  In  a  serious  case 
I  think  I  would  have  mentioned  the  incident. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  now  if  vou  would  make  that  charge  against  any  . 
other  man  in  this  corps,  basea  upon  so  vague  a  foundation  as  this  ? — 
A.  If  he  was  to  be  brought  before  us  in  a  serious  connection,  I  think 
I  would  mention  it;  yes,  sir,  I  would  mention  the  incident. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  mention  it  in  Booz's  case  before  he  was  on  his 
deathbed? — A.  Well,  while  he  was  here  1  was  always  friendly  toward 
him.  I  didn't  want  to  mention  it  after  he  was  sick.  The  first  we 
heard  about  the  fact  that  he  was  in  a  serious  condition  and  had  made 
these  charges  against  the  Academy,  then  I  happened  to  recall  that. 

Q.  He  made  charges  against  the  Academy  i — A.  1  had  understood 
he  aid. 

Q.  When  did  he  make  any  charges  against  the  Academy  ? — A.  He 
made  the  statement  that  he  had  been  killed  by  this  pepper  sauce. 

Q.  When  did  he  make  a  statement  like  that? — A.  Tnat  is  what  the 
newspaper  said  he  made;  I  don't  know  that  he  made  the  statement. 

Q.  Will  you  find  the  newspaper  in  which  Mr.  Booz  ever  made  a 
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charge  against  this  Academy  of  that  character? — A.  If  j-ou  ^et  the 
papers  of  December  1,  I  think  you  will  find  the  articles  in  which  the 
claim  is  made  that  he  has  made  those  statements. 

Q.  You  are  the  first  man  that  has  laid  this  charge  a^inst  Mr.  Booz; 
on  the  contrary  it  was  impossible,  up  to  the  day  of  his  death,  to  get 
from  him  a  statement  of  that  character. 

By  Mr.  Deiggs.  Or  the  names  of  the  people  who  hazed  him  or 
fought  with  him. 

Mr.  Wanger.  And  after  he  was  dead  he  wouldn't  accuse  anybody 
of  killing  him. 

The  Witness.  A  great  many  of  us  had  the  opinion  that  he  had  made 
these  charges  that  we  saw  in  tne  newspaper. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Then  it  was  because  of  the  opinion  you  formed  from  newspaper 
reports  that  you  thought  it  was  necessary  to  build  up  a  case  against 
Mr.  Booz  and  to  charge  him  with  things  after  death  that  you  didn't 
charge  him  with  while  alive.     Is  that  what  this  committee  is  to  under 
stand? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  upon  what  excuse  do  you  make  the  charge  now? — A.  We 
had  the  understanding  that  this  man  Booz  had,  either  by  statements 
he  had  made  to  his  people  or  from  conversation  or  things  that  he  had 
told  them  about  the  Academ3\ 

Q.  Is  that  the  reason? — A.  I  don't  understand  what  you  mean. 

Q.  Is  that  the  reason  you  now  charge  all  these  things  against 
Booz? — A.  That  is  what  caused  me  to  make  the  remark,  on  account 
of  that  fact;  we  were  talking  about  him  on  account  of  these  statements 
we  supposed  he  had  made. 

Q.  but  you  never  thought  it  necessary  before  that  time  to  make  any 
charge  against  Booz  did  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Eiftier  as  to  his  truthfulness  or  anvthing? — A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  Not  until  you  thought  from  sometning  that  you  read  that  he  had 
made  some  charge;  am  fright  about  that? — A.  I  think  I  understand 
that  you  are,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Wanger: 

Q.  Mr.  Burnett,  in  his  letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Alison,  of  Bristol, 
says:  ''  I  often  saw  him  (that  is,  Booz)  reading  his  Bible  of  an  evening, 
just  before  taps,  but  no  one  ever  heard  of  his  being  mistreated  while 
thus  engaged.  But  a  cadet  now  in  the  corps  remembers  distinctly  of 
having  found  Mr.  Booz  with  a  novel  inside  the  back  of  his  Bible.'' — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  refers  to  you,  does  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  '^Reading  it  instead  of  the  Holy  Writ."  Did  vou  make  any 
statement  like  that  to  Mr.  Burnett? — A.  I  think  he  gathered  from  my 
remarks  to  him  that  I  had  made  a  statement  as  positive  about  that, 
whereas  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  think  that  was  simply  a  matter  of  inference  on  his  part? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  more  of  inference  than  of  fact. 

Q.  Was  it  your  understanding  and  that  of  the  corps  that  Oscar  Booz 
had  stated  that  he  had  been  held  and  tabasco  sauce  poured  down  his 
throat? — A.  Well,  I  didn't  understand  that  he  made  that  charge. 

Q.  Well,  vou  have  read  in  the  papers  the  charge  that  Oscftr  Booz 
had  been  held  by  his  fellow-cadets  and  tabasco  sauce  poured  down  his 
throat? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  understaDd  that  that  charge  was  made  od  statements 
made  by  Cfecar  Booz  i — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  also  read  the  charge  that  a  red-hot  iron  had  been  forced 
down  his  throat? — A.  I  saw  that  in  the  papers,  sir. 

Q.  And  was  it  the  understanding  that  Oscar  Booz  had  made  such  an 
accusation? — A.  It  was  the  understanding  that  he  had  made  it. 

Q.  And  there  was  consequently  the  most  intense  indignation,  was 
there  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  since  read  up  the  case  to  see  just  what  your  dead 
€x-fellow  cadet  did  say? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have. 

Q.  Have  you  discovered  that  no  charge  has  been  made  by  any  mem- 
ber of  Mr.  Booz's  family,  that  he  or  anybody  else  ever  declared  that 
Oscar  was  held  while  any  tabasco  sauce  was  poured  down  his  throat? — 
A.  From  what  I  read  in  the  papers  I  understood  that  his  brother  was 
of  the  opinion  that  he  had  been  held  by  force  while  given  tabasco  sauce. 

Q.  But  you  also  read  distinctly  thi^  his  brother  simply  inferred  that 
fact  from  Oscar's  statement  that  he  had  been  made  to  take  tabasco 
sauce,  didn't  you? 

Q.  Have  you  not  also  read  a  distinct  disavowal  by  the  members  of 
the  Booz  family  of  ever  having  made  any  accusation  that  a  hot  iron 
was  used? — A.  I  never  read  any  disavowals. 

Q.  You  have  not? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  I  don't  know  that  it  has  been  published,  but  they  did  make 
such  disavowal.  Now,  would  it  not  have  been  the  part  of  justice  which 
ought  to  be  the  aim  of  e\ery  gentleman  and  soldier,  to  find  out  the 
exact  truth,  before  allowing  tne  judgment  to  be  discolored  and  passions 
to  be  aroused,  especially  against  tne  dead? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  I 
made  that  statement,  sir,  before  he  was  dead;  but  he  was  in  a  bad 
condition,  sir,  but  I  thought  that  was  exaggerated  as  a  great  many 
things  are. 

Q.  You  know  a  great  many  things  are  exaggerated. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  papers  also  said  thatTiis  throat  was  in  such  a  bad  condi- 
tion that  he  could  scarcely  talk. — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  didn't  believe  those. 

Q.  And  jrou  also  believed  that  he  refused  to  name  anybody  as  hav- 
ing been  his  tormentors? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  think  then  that  the  charge  of  his  being  discovered  read- 
ing a  novel  inside  his  Bible  was  a  misconstruction,  arising  out  of  indig- 
nation?— A.  Unless  I  had  been  rather  indignant  I  probably  would  not 
have  made  the  statement;  at  the  same  time  I  didnx  want  to  make  the 
statement  as  a  positive  charge;  I  merely  wanted  to  mention  it  as  an 
incident  that  I  had  noticed. 

Q.  And  you  don't  think  you  used  the  word  novel  at  all  ? — A.  I  think 
I  used  the  word  novel;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  vou  did? — A.  Yes,  sir;  because  the  book  looked  a  good 
deal  like  one  and  a  person  could  hardly  help  but  think  that  it  was  one; 
but  I  have  never  seen  a  religious  book  with  a  paper  cover. 

Q.  You  have  not  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not:  that  is,  of  that  thickness. 

Q.  As  you  think  now  that  it  was  a  novel,  isn't  it  likely  that  you  told 
Mr.  Burnett  it  was  a  novel? — A.  I  am  pretty  sure  I  told  him  it  was  a 
novel. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  little  bit  ago  that  you  had  not  told  him 
it  was  a  novel? — A.  No,  I  don't  think  1  made  that  statement,  or  I 
didn't  intend  to.  I  intended  to  convey  the  impression  that  I  had  seen 
him  with  another  book  inside  his  Bible,  which  I  thought  was  a  novel, 
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and  it  was  my  impression  that  he  was  reading  it;  but  I  have  subse- 
quently investigated  and  asked  questions  of  Sulets  who  are  liable  ta 
know  about  that  book,  I  have  gone  to  that  much  pains  and  looked  up 
the  matter,  and  I  think  it  was  that  book  that  I  mentioned  to  Cadet  Far- 
rar,  he  is  lieutenant  now,  and  it  was  borrowed  throughout  the  company, 
and  it  naturally  would  be  carried  out  b^  fourth  class  men  to  upp)er 
class  men.  He  might  have  had  that  in  his  tent  to  use  as  a  bookmark, 
keeping  it  for  somebody;  but  if  he  coiddn't  read  French  he  couldn't 
reaa  that. 

Q.  And  he  may  have  just  picked  it  up  out  of  curiosity? — A.  It 
might  have  been  that;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  history  of  that  Bible  was  that  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  reading? — A.  I  have  seen  accounts  in  the  papers  about  it 
being  presented  to  him,  sir. 

Q.  Had  he  ever  been  asked  to  show  it  to  anybody? — A.  I  don't 
think  he  was.  I  never  asked  him  to  see  it,  and  I  don*t  know  of  anyone 
else  asking  him  to  see  it. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  anyone  proposing  to  take  up  a  subscription  in 
order  to  present  him  with  a  Bible  i — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  anyone 
here  would  do  that. 

Q.  You  think  not? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  such  a  thing  had  been  done  the  purpose  would  not  have  been 
to  ridicule  the  Bible,  would  it? — A.  Welt,  a  person  that  will  do  a  thing 
like  that  I  think  his  proclivities  would  be  toward  ridiculing  tha  Bible. 

Q.  Do  you  think  cadets  would  be  sufficiently  careful  to  avoid  even 
a  suspicion  of  irreverence  toward  the  sacred  book? — A.  I  think  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  out  of  every  thousand  would;  there  are  men 
who  have  been  here  who  have  been  irreverent,  but  they  are  so  very  few. 

Q.  You  also  understood  that  there  was  a  newspaper  account  of  the 
presentation  of  the  Bible  to  Booz,  didn't  you? — A.  When  he  was  a 
fourth  class  man? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  I  didn't  hear  anvthing  of  him  before  he  came  here. 

Q.  But  after  he  got  here? — A.  No,  sir;  not  when  he  was  a  fourth 
class  man  I  didn't  hear  of  any  of  these  newspaper  reports  about  him; 
I  never  had  heard  of  them  at  all  until  the  time  this  investigation  started. 

Q.  Then  jou  had  not  asked  him  to  produce  a  copy  of  the  news- 
paper containing  an  account  of  the  send  off  given  him  by  his  Sunday 
school? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  had  you  not  heard  anybodv  demand  that? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
didn't  hear  anybody  demand  it;  I  didn't  know  there  was  a  long  article 
written  about  him. 

Q.  Well,  you  knew  he  was  questioned  about  his  antecedents,  his 
P.  C.  S.  ?— A.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  I  asked  him  that  myself,  what  P.  C.  S. 
was. 

Q.  Did  he  understand  what  that  meant? — A.  After  he  had  been 
asked  it  once  he  did — after  it  had  been  explained  to  him. 

Q.  How  is  it  explained?  Just  explain  it  to  me  as  it  was  explained 
to  him. — A.  Well,  they  ask  a  fourth  class  man  that  has  never  been 
asked  the  question  before — they  would  ask  him  what  his  P.  C.  S.  was. 

Q.  Just  say  ''I  asked  him;"  don't  say,  ''You  would  ask  him;"  but 
do  it  the  very  way  you  did  it  to  him. — A.  Well,  I  would  say,  "Mr. 
Booz,  what  is  your  P.  C.  S.  ? "  He  would  probably  look  at  me  in 
amazement. 

Q.  Tell  us  just  what  he  did  do. — A.  Well,  I  don't  recall  the  case  of 
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Mr.  Booz;  I  don't  recall  asking  him  the  question;  I  am  merely  saying 
what  he  probably  would  do. 

Q.  Then  you  don't  know  what  he  did  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  recall  his. 
case. 

Q.  Then  when  he  would  look  astonished  and  not  know  what  those 
magic  letters  stood  for,  what  then? — A.  I  would  ask  him  if  he  had  not 
been  initiated  into  the  meaning  of  these  mystic  questions,  and  if  he 
said,  "No,  sir,"  then  I  would  tell  him  what  it  meant. 

Q.  Just  tell  us  how  you  would  tell  him. — ^A.  I  would  say,  "It 
means  your  previous  condition  of  servitude,"  and  if  he  was  very  quick- 
witted he  would  inmiediately  understand  that  I  meant  to  inquire  what 
his  previous  occupation  had  been. 

Q.  If  he  was  not  very  quick-witted,  what  then? — A.  He  would 
probably  ask  more  questions  about  it. 

Q.  And  then  he  would  be  denounced  as  wooden-headed,  wouldn't  he; 
I  don't  mean  denounced,  but  he  would  be  told? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  he  was  the  woodenest  specimen  that  had  ever  come  to  the 
Academy? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  his  previous  condition  of  servitude  was  clerking  for  his 
father  in  the  insurance  business,  wasn't  it? — A.  I  don't  recall  about 
that;  I  don't  remember  the  case  at  all. 

Q.  You  remember  his  writing  policies  of  insurance  for  the  upper 
class  men? — A.  1  heard  that  there  was  some  cadet  did  it,  but  I  aon't 
remember  of  his  doing  it. 

Q.  My  recollection  of  your  testimony  before  the  Army  board  i» 
that  you  said  he  was  called  on  to  insure  the  members  of  the  upper 
class? — A.  I  don't  think  I  gave  that  in  my  testimony,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  time  during  nis  cadetehip  did  he  ask  permission  to  enter 
you  tent? — A.  After  he  had  been  in  camp. 

Q.  About  how  long  after  he  had  been  m  camp? — A.  I  should  judge 
about  four  days. 

Q.  And  you  think  he  told  you  then  that  his  heart  was  diseased? — 
A.  He  thought  he  had  heart  disease,  he  said. 

Q.  Did  he  say  why? — A.  Well,  I  guess  because  he  was  rather 
exhausted. 

Q.  He  didn't  appear  to  be  exhausted,  did  he? — A.  He  appeared  like 
all  the  fourth  class  men  do  that  come  back  from  drill  on  a  hot  day — 
sweaty  and  fa^gged  out — didn't  walk  with  their  usual  snap. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  tell  him  that  fourth  class  men  were  generally 
fagged  out  from  drills  and  exercises? — A.  I  told  him  that  if  he  had 
heart  trouble  that  he  would  never  be  able  to  stand  the  course  here  and 
pass  through  it,  and  that  he  would  do  well  to  resign. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  refer  to  the  subject  afterwards? — A.  Well,  he  men- 
tioned different  ailments  whenever  he  would  be  told  to  brace  or  some- 
thing of  that  nature;  but  he  may  have  said  he  had  heart  disease,  or  had 
a  sore  back,  or  something  like  that  at  different  times. 

Q.  How  many  different  ailments  do  you  think  he  attributed  to  him- 
self ? — A.  Oh,  probably  live. 

Q.  What  were  they? — A.  Backache  is  the  most  conunon  one,  and^ 
I  think,  is  the  most  common  one  that  he  complained  of. 

Q.  That  is  pretty  general  among  cadets,  isn't  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and 
then  stomach  trouble,  that  is  very  common;  most  cadets  do  have  that; 
I  have  had  it  myself  ever  since  I  have  been  here;  and  sore  feet. 

Q.  You  saw  his  feet  at  different  times? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  gave  him  some  powder  to  relieve  them? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  three  scars,  sort  of  running  together  on  one  of 
his  feet? — A.  I  don't  recall  those  things,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  any  scars  at  all  on  his  feet? — A.  Well,  he  had 
inflamed-looking  feet — they  had  red  spots  on  them.  I  have  seen — well, 
it  is  quite  common  among  the  fourth  class  men  to  have  sore-looking 
feet  where  the  corns  are  beginning  to  form  and  so  on,  from  the  drills, 
and  I  didn't  notice  his  case  was  very  much  different  from  anj^one  else. 

Q.  It  was  about  the  general  case  of  sore  feet? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Resulting  from  what? — A.  From  new  shoes  and  worn  shoes  and 
from  long  marching.  When  I  was  a  fourth  class  man  we  used  to  have 
to  wear  low  shoes  to  drills,  and  they  would  get  full  of  gravel  and  cut 
them  all  up. 

Q.  Booz  didn't  have  to  wear  low  shoes? — A.  No;  he  did  not. 

Q.  Then  that  didn't  cause  it  in  his  case? — ^A.  No,  sir;  but  he  may 
have  had  some  sand  in  his  shoes;  that  can  get  in  the  tops  of  the  shoes, 
and  the  most  conmion  cause  of  sore  feet  is  sand. 

Q.  Might  not  part  of  this  soreness  have  been  attributed  to  hot 
^ease? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  not? — A.  Because  that  grease  wouldn't  leave  a  mark;  it 
isn't  hot  enough.  When  I  was  a  fourth  class  man  a  great  many  men 
would  come  and  put  this  candle  grease  on  my  legs,  just  letting  it  drop 
off  the  candle,  and  it  never  affected  me  at  all. 

O.  But  that  would  depend  very  much  on  whether  the  candle  was 
held  close  to  the  feet  or  some  little  distance  away. — A.  I  have  held 
candles  within  half  an  inch  of  my  hands,  and  they  wouldn't  leave  a 
red  mark.     You  couldn't  see  it  five  minutes  afterward. 

Q.  Well,  your  hand  is  harder  than  your  feet. — A.  Well,  the  back  of 
my  hand  and  my  arm,  also;  I  have  done  it  on  that. 

Q.  For  what  purpose? — A.  I  think  there  was  a  fourth  class  man 
one  time — somebody  let  some  candle  grease  fall  on  him  from  some 
distance,  and  he  jumped  pretty  high,  and  they  asked  him  why  he 
did  that,  and  he  said  it  burned;  and  so  they  showed  him  it  would  not 
burn  at  all  by  doing  it  themselves;  and  I  went  over  and  did  it  myself, 
and  held  a  caudle  right  close  to  mv  hand,  and  it  did  not  burn  at  all,  and 
let  the  grease  run  on  there  until  there  was  quite  a  cake. 

By  Mr.  Smith: 

Q.  Now,  in  your  testimony  before  the  military  commission  you 
swore  that  this  book  that  you  saw  inside  the  Bible  was  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  didn't  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  j^ou  mean  that  each  side  of  it,  as  it  lay  open,  was  three-quar- 
ters of  an  inch  thick,  or  if  closed  up  it  would  be  about  three-auarters  of 
an  inch  thick? — A.  I  thought  if  closed  it  would  be  about  three-quar- 
ters of  an  inch  thick. 

Q.  You  also  swore  before  the  military  commission  that  the  Bible 
was  about  the  same  thickness  as  the  book  within  it? — ^A.  No;  about 
the  same  size.     I  referred  to  the  area  of  the  back. 

Q.  The  area  of  the  page? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  how  the  area  of  the  page  of  this  Bible 
compared  with  the  area  of  this  book  of  this  Academy,  '*The  Elements 
of  Law,  by  Davis  f — A.  Well,  the  Bible  was  a  leather-covered  book. 

Q.  An  Oxford,  or  some  similar  style  of  Bible,  or  are  you  not  famil- 
iar with  the  styles  of  Bibles? — A.  1  am  not  familiar  with  the  technical 
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name  of  the  bo^k,  but,  as  I  understand,  the  Oxford  Bible  is  one  that 
has  leather  binding  which  projects  over  the  edges,  and  folds  down. 

Q.  The  Oxford  Teachers^  Bible  are  all  made  in  that  way,  I  believe  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  some  such  Bible  as  that,  was  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  not 
quite  as  long  as  that  [indicating],  and  1  should  jud^  the  same  width. 

Q.  Aknost  as  large  a  page  as  this? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Not  quite  so  fopg,  and  about  the  same  width? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  a  Westminster  Quarterly,  or  a  Westminster 
Annual,  called  "Notes  on  the  Lesson  Leaves?" — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  saw  that — you  never  attended  Sunday  school,  then,  a 
great  deal  in  your  experience? — ^A.  I  attended  Sunday  school  until  I 
came  here,  sir. 

Q.  You  quit  as  soon  as  you  came  to  Westpoint? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  sot  you  never  recollect  seeing  this  work  called  "Notes 
on  Westminster  L^son  Leaves?" — A.  I  donT  recall  that. 

Q.  That  is  issued  quarterly  or  annually,  or  in  quarterly  sections  and 
annual  sections,  rather. — ^A.  No,  sir;  the  ones  that  I  have  seen  are 
about  eight  pages. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  the  annual  of  that  publication  is  substan- 
tially identical  in  every  respect  with  the  description  you  have  given  of 
this  book  that  was  contained  within  this  Bible,  that  it  is  paper  bound, 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  or  thereabouts,  and  corresponds  with 
every  detail  of  your  description  ? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  it  does  or 
not,  sir. 

Q.  These  books  were  lying  flat  upon  his  knees,  wide  open  ? — A.  Yes^ 
sir. 

a.  Do  you  say  that  when  they  were  thus  lying  upon  his  knees  the 
e  had  the  shghtest  tendency  to  conceal  the  presence  of  the  second 
book? — A.  It  easily  would  if  he  closed  it  over. 

Q.  You  don't  sav,  as  you  saw  them,  that  the  Bible  had  the  slightest 
tendency  to  conceal  the  presence  of  the  other  book,  do  you?  The  most 
casual  view  showed  there  was  a  book  upon  another,  didn't  it? — A.  No, 
sir;  not  the  most  casual  view;  I  couldn't  see  it  from  the  street. 

6.  But  iust  as  soon  as  anybody  got  inside  the  tent  they  could  see  it 
if  tliey  looked  there? — A.  1  didn't  go  away  in  the  tent,  but  at  the  same 
time  I  stood  just  as  near  the  tent  as  I  could  without  being  reported  for 
going  in  it. 

Q.  And  saw  it  from  outside  the  tent? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yet  you  say  a  casual  examination  would  not  show  there  were 
two  books  there  in  place  of  one? — A.  Such  a  look  as  the  ordinary 
cadet  going  down  the  street  would  give  would  not  I'eveal  it. 

Q.  Can  you  recognize  a  Bible  from  across  the  street  from  any  other 
book? — A.  If  it  was  one  of  these  Oxford  covers  that  you  speak  of  I 
could  recognize  one  of  these  covers,  but  I  wouldn't  swear  it  was  a 
Bible  inside  the  cover. 

Q.  You  said  you  thought  that  he  put  this  in  the  Bible  so  that  he 
could  conceal  it  by  closing  the  Bible,  didn't  you,  in  your  testimony  be- 
fore the  military  board? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  a  man  can  close  a  Bible  with  a  book  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  in  thickness  inside  of  it  and  not  have  anybody  see  that  there 
is  something  inside  there  that  does  not  properly  belong  there? — A. 
Unless  they  give  a  very  close  examination  they  might  be  deceived. 

Q.  They  might  be  aeceived  with  a  book  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
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thick  shut  up  in  there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  don't  think  any  cadet,  if  they 
saw  him  with  a  Bible — I  don't  think  they  would  ask  him  any  further 
questions  about  it. 

Q.  I  didn't  ask  you  that.  You  said  that  he  wanted  to  have  it  so  he 
could  shut  it  up  and  conceal  the  fact  that  he  had  another  book  in  there, 
in  your  testimony  before  the  military  commission,  didn't  you?  That 
was  your  idea  about  it? — ^A.  That  he  could  have  closed  it  up  and  con- 
cealed it;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  you  thought  that  was  what  he  had  the  Bible  there  for  ? — 
A.  That  was  my  opinion. 

Q.  So  he  could  shut  this  Bible  up  and  conceal  the  fact  that  he  had 
another  book  in  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  say  that  you  thought  that  he  thought  that  he  could 
shut  that  Bible  up  and  conceal  within  it  a  book  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  thick,  and  not  have  anybody  discover  the  fraud? — A.  He  could 
ctose  it  up  and  conceal  it  from  an  ordinary  glance,  such  as  a  cadet 
would  be  apt  to  give  if  he  saw  him  reading  his  Bible. 

Q.  That  IS  your  best  judgment  at  this  date,  is  it? — -A.  That  would 
be  thepossibilities  of  it. 

Q.  Tnat  a  very  casual  ^nce  would  not  show  the  difference  between 
a  Bible  that  had  nothing  m  it  between  its  leather  covers  except  what 
properly  belonged  there,  and  a  Bible  which  had  between  the  covers 
another  book  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick. — A.  A  casual  glance 
would  not  detect  it,  especially  if  the  inner  book  was  slightly  smaller 
than  the  outside  one. 

Q.  It  id  not  against  a  man's  honor  to  feign  fainting  in  this  Academy, 
to  avoid  further  punishment  in  exercising,  is  it? — A.  Individually,  1 
don't  think  it  is;  there  are  some  men  in  the  corps  who  think  it  is  dis- 
honorable. 

Q.  It  is  not  against  the  code  of  the  Academy,  at  any  rate,  for  a  man 
to  feign  exhaustion  in  order  to  escape  exercising? — A.  No,  sir;  as 
long  as  he  does  not  tell  any  out-and-out  falsehood  in  the  main. 

Q.  The  Academy  code  of  honor  draws  a  fine  distinction  between  an 
acted  falsehood  and  an  uttered  falsehood  ? — A.  I  think  it  does;  in  fact, 
I  think  that  a  great  many  cadets  rather  expect  a  fourth  class  man, 
when  he  is  ordered  to  do  illegal  things,  that  is,  at  the  command  of  an 
upper  class  man,  to  deadbeat;  that  it  is  legitimate,  that  is,  in  a  mili- 
tary light. 

Q.  f  findrtbat  you  draw  a  fine  distinction  between  an  uttered  false- 
hood and  an  acted  falsehood;  and  now  you  draw  a  fine  distinction 
between  it  being  legitimate  to  pretend  to  faint,  or  pretend  to  be  ex- 
hausted, and  deadbeating  bv  pretending  to  be  at  your  devotions.  Is 
that  correct? — A.  I  think  that  to  deadteat  by  pretending  to  be  at  your 
devotion  would  be  dishonorable. 

Q.  It  would  be? — ^A.  Ye.s,  sir. 

Q.  But  deadbeating,  by  pretending  that  you  are  unconscious  from 
exhaustion,  is  not  against  your  code?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  a  man  is  reading  his  Bible,  that  exempts  him  from  being 
hazed? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  in  order  to  promote  piety,  or  out#of  respect  for  piety? — 
A.  It  is  out  of  respect  for  piety. 

Q.  And  not  to  promote  it  specially? — ^A.  I  don't  think  it  is  the  duty 
of  militarv  people  a.s  a  rule  to  promote  piety. 

Q.  Well,  it  is  not  your  duty  to  tiy  to  run  the  Academy  in  violation 
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of  the  regulations  of  the  War  Department  and  the  Academy? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  are  doinff  it  or  not,  not  whether  it 
18  your  duty  to  do  it.  Do  you  abstain  from  hazing  a  man  that  is  read- 
ing the  Bible  out  of  respect  for  pious  things,  or  to  promote  it? — ^A, 
Out  of  respect  for  pious  things. 

Q.  Your  system  nere  tends  to  promote  pie^  by  hazing  a  man  when- 
ever he  is  not  reading  the  Scriptures? — A.  Well,  yes,  and  no;  I  think 
there  are  two  ways  of  looking  at  it. 

Q.  It  tends  to  promote  the  study  of  the  Scriptures? — ^A.  It  would  in 
some  cases. 

Q.  It  has  that  tendency.  I  don't  say  it  is  effectual  in  all  respects. — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  it  would. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  anybody  would  read  the  Scriptures  in  order  to 
avoid  your  kind  of  treatment? — A.  No,  I  don't  think  anyone  would; 
I  think  some  people  would. 

Q.  Haven't  your  cadets  here  constantly  charged  Cadet  Albert  with 
doing  that  verjr  thing? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  as  they  have  charced 
him.  They  said  they  had  seen  him  reading  a  Bible.  1  didn't  see  mm 
myself. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  repeatedly  charged  with  deadbeating  by  read- 
ing the  Bible? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  I  have  heard  him  charged 
with  it.  I  have  heard  the  statement  made  that  he  was  reading  the 
Bible. 

Q.  And  never  heard  his  motives  aspersed  in  doing  so  or  called  in 
question  ? — A.  Well,  they  spoke  of  it  in  such  a  manner  that  you  might 
insinuate  a  charge. 

Q.  You  understood  that  they  were  insinuating  that  be  was  dead- 
beating  in  reading  the  Bible,  didn't  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  are  charging  now  that  Booz  was  aeadbeating  by  pre- 
tending to  read  the  Bible,  aren't  you? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  told  Burnett. — A.  I  think  that  he  got  that 
from  my  conversation  that  I  made  a  more  positive  statement  than  I 
really  did. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  when  you  understood  Booz  was  charging  this 
Academy  with  the  things  that  were  about  to  result  in  his  death  that 
you  strained  it  a  little  yourself,  and  expressed  an  opinion  that  it  was 
a  novel  he  was  reading^ — A.  Well,  I  think  I  used  the  word  novel.    . 

Q.  You  think  you  were  a  little  angry  and  you  perhaps  exaggerated 
the  matter,  didn't  you? — A.  I  might  have  said  really  more  than  I 
meant. 

Q.  Partly  attributable  to  the  fact  that  you  were  angry  at  the  time 
about  this  charge  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  a  man  is  angry  he  is  in  danger  of  exaggeration 
always? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  this  letter  that  Burnett  wrote  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Alison? — A.  I  saw  an  extract  of  it,  I  think,  in  the  papers. 

Q.  You  didn't  see  it  before  he  sent  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  that  it  has  been  circulated  all  through  this  Academy 
that  you  saw  Booz  reading  a  novel  in  his  Bible,  don't  you? — A.  I  think 
that  impression  has  gone  around. 

Q.  You  knew  it  was  all  around,  didn't  you? — A.  Well,  I  don't 
know  as  it  went  anywhere  outside  of  the  corps  except  through  the 
newspapers. 
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Q.  I  mean  through  the  corps. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  ffentlemen  have  been  keeping  pretty  fair  track  of  the  testi- 
mony, bot£  before  the  military  board  and  this  committee,  haven't 
youf — A.  Well,  not  very. 

Q.  Haven't  you  read  all  the  newspaper  reports? — ^A.  I  have  not 
reaa  all  the  newspaper  reports. 

Q.  You  have  been  reading  some  of  the  newspaper  reports? — A* 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  knew  that  witnesses  testified  both  before  the  military 
court  and  this  board  that  be  was  reading  a  novel  inside  of  his  Bible, 
basing  it  upon  your  statement,  didn't  you? — A.  I  wasn't  sure  that 
thev  based  all  of  it  on  my  statement. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  thev  said  that  you  were  the  man  that 
caught  him? — ^A.  I  never  heard  anyone  say  that  I  was  the  only  man 
that  caught  him. 

Q.  I  (fidn't  ask  you  that.  Didn't  you  know,  from  newspapers  or 
otherwise,  liiat  these  men  were  saying  that  you  were  the  man  that 
caught  him? — A.  I  don't  understand  your  question. 

Q.  Didn't  you  know,  from  newspapers  or  otherwise,  that  other 
cadets,  witnesses  before  both  the  military  board  and  this  conmaittee, 
were  saying  that  you  cai^ht  him  reading  a  novel  behind  his  Bible? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  Ithink  they  did  say  so. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  taken  any  steps  whatever  to  set  Booz  right  with 
these  cadets? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  within  twenty-four  hours  cadets  have  been 
on  the  stand  swearing  to  that  upon  your  authority? — A.  I  don't  know 
that  they  have  been  doing  it  within  twenty-four  hours. 

Q.  Have  you  taken  any  effective  steps,  then,  to  spread  it  through  the 
corps  that  you  never  meant  to  charge  tnat  it  was  a  novel  that  he  had  ? — 
A.  I  have  never  taken  very  active  steps,  but  at  the  same  time  I  have  been 
carrying  on  sort  of  an  investigation. 

Q.  W  ith  the  full  knowledge  that  you  put  this  thing  in  circulation  in 
yoir  anger,  in  such  a  form  that  it  might  at  least  be  understood,  as  out 
of  your  conduct  had  grown  the  charge  that  he  was  reading  a  novel 
bemnd  the  Bible,  you  £ive  taken  no  effective  steps  to  spread  the  word 
through  this  cadet  corps  that  you  didn't  mean  to  charge  that  and  didn't 
know  that  it  was  a  novel? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  my  steps  could 
be  taken  as  effective  or  not,  but  I  have  taken  some  steps  in  the  matter. 

Q.  What  steps  have  you  taken? — A.  I  have  askea  some  cadets  in 
regard  to  the  books  that  were,  in  camp  that  summer,  and  I  recall  an 
incident  that  Cadet  Farrar,  Lieutenant  Farrar  now,  told  me  that  I 
could  have  these  books  after  he  graduated,  and  I  got  two  of  them; 
they  were  written  in  French. 

Q.  WiU  you  tell  me  what  way  asking  that  kind  of  questions  would 
tend  to  assure  this  corps  that  you  did  not  mean  to  convey  the  impres- 
sion that  he  was  not  reading  the  Bible? — A.  1  wanted  to  find  out  what 
fourth  class  man  had  been  sent  for  this  book,  if  it  was  in  Cadet  Booz's 
tent,  in  consequence  of  him  or  his  tentmate  having  been  sent  for  it 
and  keeping  it  for  the  upper  class  man  until  he  saw  it;  then  I  would 
know  what  book  it  was  tnat  he  had;  if  it  was  written  in  French,  and 
he  couldn't  read  French;  then  he  might  have  had  it  in  his  Bible  merely 
out  of  curiosity  or  as  a  bookmark. 

Q.  He  couldn't  read  French;  3'ou  found  that  out,  didn't  you? — A.  I 
don't  know  whether  he  could  or  not. 
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Q.  You  have  no  reason  to  think  he  could  have  read  a  word  of 
French. — A.  Quite  a  number  of  the  fourth  class  men  who  enter  her© 
do  know  how  to  read  French. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  them  ? — A.  Probably  10  or  15  per  cent  that 
have  had  a  year  of  French. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  that  Booz  could  read  a  word  of  French,  did 
you? — A.  I  never  had  any  knowledge  that  he  could. 

Q.  In  place  of  going  out  after  jrou  had  discovered,  in  the  heat  and 
the  anger,  that  you  hsul  given  the  impression  that  he  had  been  reading 
a  novel,  and  saying  to  Burnett  and  those  other  cadets  that  you  told  that 
to,  that  ^^I,  perhaps,  in  my  heat  and  anger,  overstated  that  a  little, 
and  I  want  to  be  sure  1  am  right  and  keeping  within  the  trutJi,  I  am 
only  certain  that  I  saw  a  book  in  his  Bible:"  you  went  to  hunting  evi- 
dence to  see  if  you  couldn't  prove  that  what  you  had  said  was  true, 
didn't  you? — A.  I  wanted  to  prove  what  book  it  was,  sii*. 

Q.  In  order  to  sustain  yourself? — A.  Not  to  sustain  myself. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  go  out  and  tell  them  that  in  the  heat  of  the  occa- 
sion you  had  exaggerated  it,  and  you  didn't  see  him  reading  a  novels 
didn't  know  whether  it  was  a  novel  or  not,  you  simply  saw  him  reading 
a  book. — A.  I  wanted  to  be  positive  before  I  made  any  statements. 

Q.  You  had  discovered  already  that  you  had  misstated  it  in  eflfect; 
that  is,  you  had  discovered  that  you  had  given  the  impression  that  you 
knew  it  was  a  novel. — A.  It  was  the  impression. 

Q.  And  you  made  no  effort  to  do  Booz's  memory  justice  by  going 
to  the  people  you  gave  that  impression  to  and  saying,  "I  had  no  rea- 
son to  think  this  was  a  novel,"  did  you? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  was  honorable  to  the  memory  of  a  dead  man  1— ^ 
A.  No,  sir;  I  don't.  I  have  made  the  statement  to  a  great  many  cadets 
that  I  always  thought  that  this  man  Booz  was  a  sick  man  when  he  was 
here,  and  that  whatever  he  did  which  was  wrong  he  was  perfectly 
excusable  for  on  that  account. 

Q.  That  is  honorable  in  you  and  I  am  glad  you  said  that.  But  what 
I  am  getting  at  now  is  this,  when  you  discovered  that  in  the  heat  of 
the  occasion  you  had  given  the  impression  that  you  knew  more  than 
you  did  know  about  it,  a  matter  that  reflected  upon  him,  in  place  of  at: 
once  going  to  the  men  to  whom  you  had  given  this  false  impression 
and  telling  them  that  all  you  knew  was  that  he  had  a  book  of  some 
kind  in  his  Bible,  you  went  to  hunting  evidence  to  try  to  sustain  the 
charge  that  you  had  falsely  made. — A.  I  didn't  try  to  do  that. 

Q.  You  went  to  find  out  what  book  it  was? — A.  I  went  to  find  out 
what  book  it  was  and  then  if  I  had  found  out  that  he  didn't  know  any 
French,  then  I  would  be  right  in  saying — then  I  would  have  gone  ti) 
them  and  said  that  be  couldn't  read  this  book  and  if  it  was  a  French 
book  he  had,  and  he  couldn't  read  it,  for  that  reason  he  probably  had 
it  in  his  Bible  as  a  bookmark. 

Q.  Well,  don't  you  think  it  would  have  been  just  as  well  for  you,  as 
soon  as  you  discovered  you  had  overstated  it,  to  have  corrected  tiiat 
overstatement  and  then  looked  it  up  afterwards? — A.  I  think  I  should 
have  taken  probably  more  active  steps  than  I  have  taken. 

Q.  And  not  let  men  come  in  here  up  to  yesterday  and  swear  upon 
your  authority  that  you  saw  him  with  a  novel  in  the  Bible? — A.  I 
should  have  taken  more  active  steps,  sir. 

Q.  And  prevented  men  from  coming  here  within  twenty-four  hours 
to  make  that  kind  of  a  charge? — ^A.   les,  sir. 
H.  Eep.  2768,  pt  3 19 
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Q.  I  will  hand  you  a  list  of  affairs  of  honor  that  have  taken  place 
here  in  the  last  three  and  a  half  years  that  have  been  testified  to  by 
previous  witnesses,  and  ask  you  to  look  it  over  carefully  and  tell  me 
the  names  of  any  other  persons  engaged  in  similar  contests  during 
that  same  period. — A.  I  don't  know  of  any  others,  sir,  that  I  can 
recall.  A  great  many  of  these  fights  have  gone  on  and  I  haven't  had 
a  knowledge  of  all  of  them. 

Q.  Are  there  any  fights  you  have  heard  of  in  the  last  three  and  a 
half  years  that  are  not  on  that  list?  I  am  not  asking  you  for  your 
personal  knowledge. — A.  No,  sir;  not  in  the  last  three  years  that  1 
know  of. 

Q.  Well,  since  three  years  ago  last  June,  I  mean? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I 
was  in  the  class  of  1900  and  was  turned  back  to  the  present  first  class. 

Q.  I  am  not  inquiring  for  affairs  prior  to  June,  1897. — ^A.  No,  sir; 
I  don't  know  any  others. 

Q.  Look  over  that  list  of  this  year's  fights  carefully  and  see  if  you 
can  remember  some  more  that  have  taken  place  this  year  since  last 
June. — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  can't? — ^A.  I  can't  think  of  any. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Mr.  Prentice,  will  you  look  over  that  list  which  contains  55  dif- 
ferent forms  of  hazing  which  have  obtained  here  at  Westpoint  during 
recent  vears.  We  are  anxious  to  get  them  all.  Will  you  see  if  there 
is  anytning  that  has  been  omitted? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  of  one. 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  give  it  to  us  ? — A.  It  is  one,  I  don't  know  whether 
many  people  did  it  than  myself.  I  used  to  see  fourth  class  men  walk 
on  tneir  heels  a  good  deal. 

Q.  Walking  on  heels? — A.  No,  sir;  cadets  that  had  a  tendency  to 
walk  on  their  heels  and  had  a  wabbling  walk,  I  corrected  them  for  it 
by  walking  similar  to  the  manner  recruits  do  in  the  German  army;  it 
is  to  depress  your  toes  and  put  them  out  quicker  than  the  ordinary, 
step.     It  is  something  like  the  Delsarte  walk. 

Q.  What  is  the  proper  term  by  which  it  is  called? — A.  I  don't  know 
as  it  ever  had  any.  1  never  exercised  fourth  class  men  very  much, 
excepting  in  that  manner,  if  1  caught  one  slouching  in  walking. 

Q.  That  is  not  embraced  under  double  stepping  or  anything  of  that 
kind? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  see  anything  here  that  would  seem  to  cover 
the  case  at  all. 

Q.  You  don't  know  of  any  name  for  it?— A.  No,  sir;  it  is  like  the 
fifteenth  exercise;  the  fifteenth  exercise  is  the  nearest  thing  that  cor- 
responds to  it  in  the  drill  regulation. 

Q,  Then,  if  it  was  put  down  "fifteenth  exercise  to  excess,"  would 
that  be  right? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  would  cover  it. 

Q.  Cadet  Burnett  has  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  your  expert 
hazers  here,  has  he  not? — A.  What? 

Q.  Expert  hazer. — A.  Mr.  Burnett? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  have  heard  of  him  as  being  a  bad 
hazer. 

Q.  It  was  so  testified  here  yesterday. — A.  I  never  had  that  impres- 
sion of  him,  and  I  never  have  heard  anyone  make  any  remarks  or  him 
being  a  bad  hazer. 

Q.  Why  did  you  ^o  to  Burnett  with  these  stories? — A.  I  didn't  go 
to  him  with  the  specific  intention  of  telling  him  that;  it  merely  came 
up  in  some  conversation  we  had. 
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Q.  Merely  incidental? — ^A.  Yes,  sir,  it  was  merely  incidental. 

Q.  You  didn't  go  to  him  with  that  purpose  in  view? — ^A.  No,  sir,  I 
didn't. 

Q.  What  called  it  out? — A.  I  think  we  were  talking  at  the  table, 
and  I  sit  at  the  same  table  that  Mr.  Frankenberger  does,  and  I  was  talk- 
ing with  him  about  different  forms  of  deadb^ting  and  so  on,  and  I 
made  the  remark  to  Mr.  Frankenberger  that  Mr.  Booz  and  Mr.  Albert 
used  to  deadbeat  by  reading  stuff.  Then  I  modified  my  statement;  I 
said  I  saw  Mr.  Booz  reading  a  novel  inside  of  a  Bible.  I  don't  recall 
whether  1  used  the  word  novel  or  book;  and  then  I  also  was  talking 
with  Mr.  Burnett  in  the  sink  one  day — I  think  it  was  in  the  sink,  that 
was  a  long  time  afterwards — and  I  made  a  statement  somewhat  similar 
to  that.  I  don't  know  whether  I  put  my  words  exactly  as  I  meant 
them. 

Q.  Are  these  books  which  are  loaned  by  upper  class  men  to  lower 
class  men  permitted  in  the  camp? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  allowed,  is  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  allowed  to  have  read- 
ing matter  in  camp;  I  don't  know  of  any  regulation  against  it.  We  can 
tale  library  books  over  there,  and  other  books. 

Q.  Then  even  if  one  book  had  laid  upon  the  other,  and  the  lower 
one  had  happened  to  be  a  Bible,  there  would  have  been  no  violation  of 
camp  regulations? — A.  No,  sir;  none  at  all. 

Q.  You  sometimes  see  men  in  camp  with  one  or  two  or  three  books 
lying  upon  each  other^  reading,  do  you  not? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  never  saw 
anomer  case  of  that  kmd.  1  have  seen  people  use  two  books  together; 
I  have  done  it  myself. 

Q.  A  man  in  looking  up  some  authorities,  or  some  points  of  drill 
regxdation  or  military  law,  or  any  one  of  many  things,  might  have  sev- 
eral books? — A.  1  never  have  seen  it  done  in  camp;  that  is  the  onlj 
case  I  ever  saw  two  books  being  together  in  camp,  but  I  have  done  it 
myself  in  barracks.  In  studying  my  fortifications  we  have  a  little 
book  of  charts  and  diagrams;  ana  the  other  one  is  a  text-book. 

Q.  It  would  not  excite  any  more  attention  in  camp  than  in  bar- 
racks?— ^A.  I  think  it  would. 

Q.  Wh^  should  it,  if  you  are  allowed  to  carry  on  your  studies  there? 
A  man  might  have  been  looking  up  some  points  in  drill  regulations  and 
militarv  law  and  he  might  call  into  his  use  several  different  volumes, 
might  he  not? — A.  I  doq't  see  how  he  would. 

Q.  You  say  there  are  numerous  books  in  camp? — ^A.  There  are  noveb 
principally. 

Q.   lou  have  other  books? — A.  We  have  the  Army  Regulations. 

Q.  And  the  Academy  Regulations? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  a  Blue  Book? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  a  fourth  class  man  wouldn't 
have  any  book  of  the  size  I  speak  of;  he  wouldn't  have  any  in  the  Reg- 
ulation. 

Q.  Well,  he  might  have  if  he  can  borrow  these  books  of  upper  class 
men  ? — A.  Well,  there  are  none  of  these  books  that  I  have  seen,  any 
books  of  regulations  in  the  paper  covers. 

Q.  Well,  there  are  books  with  paper  cover  about  the  Academy  here, 
are  there  not? — ^A.  I  have  seen  some  in  the  library;  yes,  sir. 

(X  You  have  seen  reports  of  the  various  officers  of  the  institution? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  are  usually  covered  withpaper  covers? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Reports  of  the  Secretary  of  War  are  sometimes  so  bound,  are 
they  not  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  be  might  have  had  a  book  of  that  kind,  and  any  cadet  might 
have  bad,  and  yet  not  be  violating  the  regulations,  m^t  be  not? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  that  you  care  to  testify  to  especially  before 
this  committee  that  you  may  have  omitted  in  your  testimony  before 
the  military  board  of  inquiry  or  this  committee  at  this  time? — A. 
About  four  years  aeo,  when  I  was  a  fourth  class  man,  there  was  a  story 
got  in  circulation  that  I  had  been  exercised  until  I  fainted,  and  was  in 
an  exhausted  condition.  It  received  a  good  deal  of  mention  in  the 
newspapers;  there  was  a  good  deal  of  editorial  comment  on  it,  and  it 
was  very  greatly  exaggerated  everywhere.  I  used  to  receive  newspa- 
pers witn  this  paraOTaph  marked,  evidently  sent  by  the  newspapers  that 
were  published  at  flie  time.  I  was  never  interviewed  by  any  reporter 
in  regard  to  the  matter,  and  the  facts  of  it  I  don't  think  were  ever 

Eublished.  Cadet  Foy  was  accused  of  doing  it,  and  they  spoke  about 
im  as  being  very  inhuman  and  very  cruel  and  brutal,  and  all  that, 
and  mentioned  the  punishment  he  got  He  was  put  on  the  area  for  a 
year,  and  I  think  tnat  case  was  like  a  great  many — ^the  people  eot  an 
impression  that  things  were  really  different  than  what  they  realfy  are. 
I  know  what  the  cause  of  his  exercising  me  was — the  fact  I  was  not 
feeling  very  well  that  morninff  and  didir t  do  the  drills  very  well — and 
when  I  got  back  to  camp — he  bad  been  in  the  next  squad — and  he  told 
the  man  that  was  drilling  me  that  I  was  deadbeating  and  I  wasn't 
doing  things  right;  that  he  ought  to  attend  to  me,  and  the  drillmaster 
said  ne  didn't  want  to  bother  me;  and  so  Foy  told  me  to  come  around 
to  his  tent;  said  he  could  show  me  how  to  do  those  things  properly,  or 
he  would  make  me  do  them  until  I  did  do  them  properly,  ana  among 
other  things  there  was  the  full-bend  exercise;  that  is  similar  to  the 
eagle  exercise,  except  you  have  your  hands  in  this  position  Findicating]. 
I  did  about  12  of  them  and  then  I  began  to  feel  kind  of  sick  and  I  told 
him  that  I  wasn't  feeling  well  and  I  would  like  to  go;  and  he  told  me 
that  I  should  have  told  him  beforehand  that  I  wasn't  feeling  well;  and 
he  reprimanded  me  for  coming  around  there  in  that  condition.  He 
said  tnat  sick  men  were  not  expected  to  come  around  to  exercise  and 
they  didn't  need  to  do  that  and  ne  was  about  to  tell  me  to  j^et  out,  and 
then  Lieutenant  Dyer  came  around,  who  was  captain  of  Company  D, 
and  he  was  asking  him  what  he  was  doing  to  me,  and  he  said  exercising; 
and  he  was  put  under  arrest  and  given  a  very  severe  punishment. 
He  was  reported  at  the  time  for  exercising  me  until  I  was  in  a  faint- 
ing and  exhausted  condition;  and  I  went  to  the  Superintendent  and 
told  him  about  it;  but  I  was  a  fourth  class  man  and  was  rather  rat- 
tled, and  so  the  Superintendent  didnt  pay  much  attention  to  what  I 
said,  and  so  they  didn't  change  the  report;  whereas  Mr.  Foy  didn't 
exercise  me  until  I  was  in  a  fainting  and  exhausted  condition,  but  I 
was  sick  before  I  went  there;  which,  I  believe,  is  the  case  with  a  gre^t 
many  of  these  fourth  class  men  that  have  come  into  a  bad  conmtion 
while  being  exercised  is  because  they  are  sick  beforehand;  and  that 
served  as  a  warning  to  men  to  be  very  careful  of  men  who  were  frail, 
and  for  that  reason  I  favored  Mr.  Booz  and  I  favored  Mr.  Albert  and 
several  others.  I  remember  Mr.  Rodney  and  I  were  always  very  care- 
ful when  I  was  a  third  class  man  about  making  frail-looking  men  do 
exercises;  I  didn't  want  to  bother  them  at  all. 
Q.  What  camp  was  this? — A.  This  was  the  camp  of  1806. 
Q.  Four  and  a  half  years  ago? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Who  was  Superintendent  at  that  time?— A.  Colonel  Ernst. 

Q.  Did  he  admiaister  this  Dunishment  to  Foy? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there 
were  two  men  discharged  in  that  encampment  shortly  afterwards;  one 
of  them  was  caught  exercising  my  roonmiate;  he  is  now  Lieutenant 
Neely,  and  he  is  now  in  the  rhilippines,  and  he  was  discharged  in 
March  when  he  was  a  fourth  class  man. 

Q.  How  does  he  come  to  be  in  the  Philippines  now? — A.  He  enlisted 
and  received  a  commission. 

Q.  Asa  volunteer? — A.  No;  he  is  in  the  regulars  now. 

Q.  Did  he  come  back  here? — A.  No;  he  was  discharged  in  March, 
and  in  about  six  or  seven  months  after  that  he  enlisted  in  the  artillery 
and  he  went  to  Honolulu  and  took  an  examination  for  a  commission 
there  and  then  went  to  the  Philippines. 

By  Mr.  Dbiggs: 
Q.  Did  he  haze  your  roonmiate  until  he  fainted? — A.  No,  he  didn't: 
they  were  just  caught  exercising.  This  Mr.  Neely  was  rather  awkward 
and  he  used  to  walk  on  his  heels,  and  a  cadet  named  Bishop,  who  was 
exercising  him,  had  him  stand  on  his  toes,  so  that  he  would  get  a  little 
lightness  m  his  walk,  and  he  was  caught  by  Lieutenant  House. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  What  exercise  was  it  that  he  was  administering  to  you? — A. 
He  was  teaching  me  the  full  bend,  but  he  made  me  do  them  as 
eagles. 

Q.  Full  bend? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  one  of  the  exercises  in  the  drill 
reciilation. 

^.  But  when  it  is  carried  to  excess  it  becomes  hazing,  does  it  not? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Anything  else? — ^A.  Mr.  Wanger  asked  me  if  I  asked  Booz  if 
he  was  P.  C.  S.  I  now  recall  asking  him  that  the  first  day  I  saw  him. 
I  asked  him  that  and  I  asked  his  name  at  the  time. 

By  Mr.  Wanger: 

Q.  Do  you  now  recall  what  his  reply  was? — A.  No;  I  don't  recall 
what  his  reply  was. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  whether  he  comprehended  what  P.  C.  S. 
was  for  or  not? — A.  1  think  I  had  to  explain  it  to  him  at  the  time. 
There  were  so  many  of  them  that  we  would  be  very  easily  confused  in 
the  different  cadets. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  Do  you  think  of  anting  else? — A.  Well,  I  noticed  the  progress 
of  the  hazing  and  exercising,  that  it  used  to  be  done  more  openty  by 
the  cadets  than  it  was  after  1  was  caught  that  time;  they  were  open 
about  it,  and  for  that  reason  these  cadets  were  caught  ana  discharged 
that  summer,  but  since  the  officers  of  the  institution  have  institute  a 
very  vi^rous  search  after  it,  cadets  have  become  very  clever  at  con- 
cealing it;  they  know  how  to  disconcert  an  officer  and  they  found  out 
means  whereby  they  can  deceive  them  and  throw  them  off  of  the  track, 
get  them  to  watch  one  part  of  the  camp  when  something  else  is  going 
on;  and  I  think  that  the  measures  that  were  taken  at  that  time  were  too 
severe;  they  acted  a  good  deal  like  this  matter  of  prohibition  in  the  liquor 
traffic;  it  made  them  take  to  the  woods  in  the  matter  and  they  got  to 
exercising  them  at  night.  When  I  first  went  to  camp,  when  I  was  a 
fourth  class  man,  I  was  never  exercised  in  the  evening  until  after  this 
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time  that  I  was  caught,  and  they  didn't  exercise  as  hard  as  they  did 
after  the  officers  got  after  them  hard,  the  cadets  seemed  to  do  every- 
thing^ they  could  to  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  officers  and  do  what 
they  called  ^' break  it  oflf'*  and  then  that  is  on  them;  that  is,  to  conceal 
what  they  did  and  do  it  even  worse  than  they  did  it  before.  And  it 
was  always  my  impression  that  everybody  that  tried  to  stop  it  was  too 
severe  in  the  matter;  they  tried  to  effect  a  moral  reform  by  using 
drastic  measures.  When  1  was  a  fourth  class  man  I  was  about  on  the 
verge  of  taking  an  oath  to  the  effect  that  I  would  not  exercise  any 
fourth  class  man  and  then  some  severe  punishment  was  administered 
to  some  third  class  man  for  doing  something  and  1  thought  that  was 
unjust,  and  I  changed  my  mind  m  the  matter  and  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  probably  it  was  better  to  exercise  the  fourth  class  men 
than  not  to. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  have  the  committee  understand  that  the  more 
vigorous  the  efforts  are  and  the  more  drastic  the  remedy,  the  more 
certain  the  hazing  is  to  occur? — A.  The  more  objectionable  kinds  I 
think  will  occur;  in  fact,  I  have  always  been  afraid  that  they  would  do 
away  with  a  certain  openness  on  the  i)art  of  the  cadets,  and  as  a  con- 
sequenc  they  might  introduce  a  new  kind  of  hazing,  a  violent  kind. 

By  Mr.  Clayton: 

Q.  You  mean  to  say,  then,  that  the  only  way  to  prevent  these  acts  of 
violence  in  soldiers  is  to  give  the  soldiei-s  more  rein,  more  liberty? — 
A.  Not  more  liberty;  but  to  be  very  careful  in  administering  severe 
punishment,  not  let  the  soldiers  get  the  impression  that  injustice  is 
being  done  to  them.  I  think  that  was  the  case  of  Mr.  Foy ;  it  gave  the 
corps  the  impression  that  cadets  could  not  have  justice  done  to  them  and 
that  the  truth  would  not  be  considered,  the  aosolute  truth  would  not 
be  considered,  in  dealing  punishment  to  them.  That  is  the  feeling  that 
I  have  heard  expressed  m  the  corps. 

Q.  Mr.  Foy  was  punished  for  the  violation  of  a  regulation,  was  he 
not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  his  report  reads  to  this  day,  I  think  it  is  ov^er 
there  in  the  records,  '*  Exercising  a  fourth  class  man  until  he  was  in  a 
fainting  and  exhausted  condition,"  or  ''  In  a  fainting  and  hysterical 
condition."  Whereas  I  was  not  in  a  fainting  condition;  I  told  the 
Superintendent  that  myself,  and  I  went  to  drills  after  that  and  it  did 
not  interfere  with  my  study  at  all;  the  only  thing  that  I  was  suffering 
from  was  a  slight  attack  of  stomach  trouble,  or  something  like  that, 
that  came  on  during  the  drill  on  account  of  the  hot  weather.  I  think 
that  there  was  sort  of  a  feeling  of  resentment  entertained  on  the  part 
of  cadets,  that  want  to  uphold  a  custom  that  develops  sort  of  a  bull- 
headed  tendency  to  uphold  it  in  spite  of  everything,  if  you  start  in  by 
dealing  with  them  in  too  harsh  a  manner. 

Q.  They  felt  that  this  punishment  was  inflicted  by  an  outside  author- 
ity, in  violation  of  the  opinions  of  the  cadet  authorities,  didn't  the}"  ? — 
A.  Well,  I  don't  exactly  know;  I  don't  really  understand  your  ques- 
tion, sir. 

Question  repeated. 

A.  No,  sir;  they  thought  that  he  was  punished  for  a  report  that  he 
should  not  have  had;  that  the  report  was  wrong,  was  worded  wrong. 

Q.  Suppose  the  report  had  read,  ''Exercising  a  fourth  class  man,** 
wouldn't  it  have  been  correct  then? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  would  have  been 
correct,  and  I  don't  think  that  impression  would  have  gone  around;  I 
don't  think  that  impression  of  injustice  woidd  have  gone  around. 
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Q.  But  the  Superintendent  considered  that  he  had  violated  the  reg- 
ulations in  exercising  a  fourth  class  man  at  all,  did  he  not? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Well,  the  Superintendent  may  have  considered  that  for  exercis- 
ing him  at  all  he  ought  to  receive  that  punishment? — A.  Yes,  sir;  if 
the  report  had  been  worded  in  just  those  words  I  don't  think  that  im- 

Eression  would  have  gained  so  much  ground — that  they  were  going  to 
e  unjust  to  the  cadets. 

Q.  But  you  got  your  idea  about  the  way  these  things  could  go  by 
the  way  the  cadet  authorities  looked  at  them,  didn't  you? — A.  No,  sir; 
not  entirely. 

Q.  Well,  very  largely? — ^A.  I  got  my  impression  of  these  things 
from  the  experience  Inaa  before  I  came  here,  m  a  great  many  respects. 
Before  I  came  here  myself  I  had  worked  for  probably  five  years;  and 
for  a  period  of  two  years  I  had  been  an  inspector  of  work  in  a  factory; 
and  I  found  that  in  dealing  with  men,  having  a  great  many  foreigners 
that  I  had  to  inspect  work  for,  and  if  I  used  extra  harsh  measures  with 
them  I  got  up  a  feeling  of  resentment  on  the  part  of  the  men  and  they 
would  not  pay  attention  to  my  instructions;  whereas  if  I  was  really 
firm  and  at  the  same  time  administered  a  certain  punishment — that  is, 
a  certain  penalty  in  the  way  of  wages,  or  rejecting  work,  if  I  wasn't . 
too  severe  about  it  but  would  always  do  it  and  not  let  any  case  escape, 
then  they  paid  more  attention  to  what  I  said. 

Q.  Smaller  punishment? — ^A.  And  s'lrer. 

Q.  And  a  close  understanding  by  a  personal  contact  between  your- 
self and  these  people? — ^A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  what  we  ougnt  to  have  here,  you  think? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  In  other  words,  then,  if  an  Army  officer  was  in  closer  contact  with 
you,  saw  more  of  you,  punished  you  oftener  but  less  severely,  and  you 
understood  him  and  he  understood  you,  that  the  punishment  would 
have  a  better  eflPect? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  if  it  did  away  with  the  cadet  authorities  and  had  Army 
officers  there,  you  would  get  a  better  result? — A.  Well,  that  would 
lead  up. 

Q.  It  would  go  a^inst  some  of  your  cherished  ideas  about  the 
things? — A.  Well,  i  think  it  would  be  better  if  you  had  a  tactical 
officer  in  closer  connection  with  cadets;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  it  is  now,  you  don't  feel  at  liberty  to  go  to  the  tactical  officer 
about  little  things,  do  you? — A.  No,  sir;  a  great  many  diflPerences 
arise  among  cadets  that  are  settled  among  themselves  entirely  for  fear 
of  going  to  the  tactical  officers  and  somebody  getting  a  very  severe 
punbhment. 

Q.  You  don't  feel  that  you  know  the  tactical  officer  very  well? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  go  to  him  and  consult  with  him  about  little  things? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  haven't  been  to  him  and  consulted  with  him  about  your 
impression  about  Mr.  Booz? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  go  to  him  about  the  little  affairs  that  concern  you  in 
the  corps? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  could,  you  would  probably  be  guided  by  him  to  some 
extent? — A.  I  think  we  would,  sir. 
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By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Was  there  anything  else  you  cared  to  add  to  your  statement? — 
A.  I  would  like  to  know  what  is  the  impression  that  some  of  the 
nafembers  of  the  corps  have  in  regard  to 

Q.  What  is  it,  Mr.  Prentice? — A.  I  think  the  court  has  held  that  I 
slways  had  a  hostile  opinion  towards  Mr.  Booz;  mentioning  his  Bible 
inci({ent,  that  I  did  it  as  a  measure  to  condemn  him  Bnd  run  down  his 
character. 

Q.  Well,  what  impression  would  you  have  the  conunittee  have? — 
A.  Well,  I  always  treated  him  with  much  more  consideration  than  I 
did  any  other  fourth  class  man  I  can  think  of,  with  the  exception  of 
the  one  I  had  as  special-duty  man.  I  never  recall  exercising  him, 
except  to  cause  him  to  brace,  and  I  meant  that  for  his  own  goodT  The 
first  time  I  saw  him,  I  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  he  was  frail  and 
should  not  be  interfered  with,  and  I  had  the  impression  at  the  time 
that  he  wouldn't  be  able  to  stay  through  here;  and  whenever  there 
was  a  chance  to  show  him  a  little  favor  or  eive  him  a  little  advice  I 
always  told  him  to  come  to  me  and  tell  me  about  it.  I  know  when  his 
iskther  came  up  here  to  see  him,  he  came  around  and  asked  me  in 
regard  to  putting  in  a  permit  to  see  his  father;  he  had  to  put  in  a 
permit  to  leave  camp;  you  are  not  allowed  to  without  a  permit,  the 
lourth  class  men  are  not,  and  he  wanted  to  visit  the  public  buildings, 
and  I  told  him  to  put  in  a  permit  or  write  one  out  and  bring  it  to  me 
and  I  would  tell  hun  if  it  was  made  out  correctly;  and  I  don't  recall 
his  bringing  one  around  to  me;  I  don't  think  he  wrote  it  out,  but  at 
the  same  time  he  asked  me  about  the  matter,  how  to  do  it,  and  when, 
and  so  on;  and  he  was  auite  awkward  on  his  feet,  and  he  used  to  trip 
up  people  when  he  would  walk  behind  them — that  is,  when  there  was 
a  rear-end  file — and  he  and  Mr.  Albert  were  told  by  many  cadets  not 
to  fall  in  behind  them.  The  fourth  class  men  are  not  assigned  to 
regular  places  except  approximately;  and  several  of  the  upper  class 
men  tola  him  not  to  fall  m  behind  them,  because  they  didn't  want  him 
stumbling  over  them;  and  I  told  him  any  time  he  wanted  to  he  could 
fall  in  benind  me. 

Q.  Well,  the  conunittee  has  not  formed  any  impression  yet,  but  it 
is  forming  its  impression  from  the  testimony  it  gets  from  the  witnesses  - 
as  they  are  called.     It  was  your  observation  from  the  start  that  Booz 
was  frail? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  testified  a  number  of  times  that  you  thought  he 
was  sickly? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  he  was  not  in  condition,  was  he,  to  make  the  ^ht  that  he 
was  called  to  make  about  the  6th  or  7th  of  August? — A.  H  1  had  my 
way  about  it  he  would  not  have  been  called  out,  sir. 

Q.  Why  couldn't  you  have  your  way  about  it? — A.  I  didn't  know 
anything  about  it.  I  went  over  to  his  tent  that  day;  I  scared  him 
about  the  manual  when  I  showed  him  the  Articles  of  War,  and  I  told 
him  if  he  was  my  size  I  would  call  him  out  and  make  a  personal 
matter  of  it  and  thrash  him.  That  was  merely  for  effect;  tlmt  was 
merely  just  idle  talk;  I  wanted  to  scare  him  and  give  him  the  impres- 
sion that  he  ought  to  be  more  careful  when  he  was  on  guard,  and  not 
get  reported  all  the  time. 

Q.  Was  that  meant  as  an  act  of  friendship? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  he  so  considered  it? — A.  I  don't  think  he  did  at 
the  time,  but  I  think  it  had  the  desired  effect. 
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Q.  Getting  back  to  the  dghting  proposition,  you  don't  think  he  was 
in  a  fit  condition  to  fight  that  day,  do  you? — ^A.  Well,  I  think  he  was 
in  as  fit  condition  that  day  as  any  other  day. 

Q.  Well,  at  any  other  time,  then,  while  he  was  here? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
if  I  had  been  on  the  fighting  committee  I  would  not  have  called  him 
out;  I  would  have  found  something  else. 

Q.  You  were  not  on  the  fighting  conmaittee? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  know  anythmg  ot  the  fight  until  after  it  occurred? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  saw  him  shortly  after. 

Q.  But  if  you  had  known  anything  about  it  or  if  you  had  been  a 
member  of  the  fighting  committee  you  never  would  have  allowed  that 
fight  to  occur  between  Booz  and  Keller? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  ? — A.  Well,  I  had  rather  a  friendly  feeling  for  him  nearly  all 
the  time  he  was  here ;  and  at  that  time,  that  was  oef ore  Uie  fight  especially, 
I  had  no  hostile  feeling  toward  him  at  all,  merely  beyond  being  a  little 
angr^^  at  him  for  acting  that  way  on  guard  that  night;  but  I  thought 
that  it  would  not  do  to  call  a  man  like  that  out,  a  man  that  ia  in  as  frail 
a  condition  as  he  was,  because  he  was  not  only  liable  to  get  hurt 
seriously,  but  he  would  be  liable  to  tell  it.  But  the  matter  of  being 
hui*t,  I  think,  entered  as  much  in  my  mind  as  the  fact  that  he  was 
liable  to  tell,  because  I  knew  from  experience  that  I  had  had  myself  as  a 
fourth  class  man,  and  the  punishment  that  a  man  got  for  trifling  with 
me  when  1  was  sick,  that  it  was  very  serious  and  something  was  liable 
to  turn  up,  so  that  a  fourth  class  man  would  have  bad  health  the  rest 
of  his  life  from  so  rough  a  treatment. 

Q.  Then  your  impression  was  that  if  he  went  into  a  fight  at  all  with 
an  upper  class  man  that  it  would  be  a  severe  punishment? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  when  you  heard  of  the  fight,  what  was  your  impression  as 
to  whether  or  not  he  was  fairly  matched? — A.  I  thou^t  he  was  fairly 
matched,  as  far  as  a  fight  can  be  arranged.  The  fact  was,  I  was  sur- 
prised that  they  had  not  turned  out  a  heavier  man. 

Q.  But  you  knew  that  Keller  was  the  better  fighter  and  better 
trained? — A.  I  didn't  think  he  was  a  good  fighter;  in  fact,  I  knew  be 
was  not  a  good  boxer. 

Q.  He  hsid  had  a  year's  experience  in  the  gjrmnasium  here. — A. 
Yes,  sir;  but  I  have  seen  a  good  many  gymnasts  that  are  not  good 
boxers. 

By  Mr.  Drigos: 
Q.  Did  you  know  that  Mr.  Keller  was  considered  one  of  the  best 
boxers  in  tne  corps?  It  has  been  so  testified  here  under  oath. — A. 
I  think  the  cadet  who  made  that  statement  was  mistaken,  because  I 
had  seen  him  box;  I  recall  when  I  saw  him  boxing  when  he  was  a 
fourth  class  man,  and  I  know  he  didn't  know  anything  about  boxing 
when  he  had  the  second  fight — he  had  a  man  a  day  or  two  before  show- 
ing him  how  to  do  some  boxing,  and  he  was  ignorant  of  it.  I  don't 
know  much  about  boxing  myself,  but  I  knew  more  about  it  than  he 
did.  The  only  thing  was,  he  was  a  lively,  energetic  man,  and  would 
be  liable  to  put  up  a  good  fight,  but  he  is  not  a  good  boxer. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  Then  your  observation  was  that  Booz  was  wholly  unsuitsd  and 
unfitted  to  go  into  a  contest  or  fight  of  that  sort? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  had  you  known  it  prior  to  the  fight  you  would  have  exerted 
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your  influence  to  stop  it? — A.  If  I  had  been  on  the  fighting  committee 
and  had  anything  to  say  about  it,  I  would  have,  because  I  was  the  first 
one  to  observe  hmi  on  ffuard  that  night  as  not  walking  his  post  properly, 
and  I  didn't  go  around  to  anybody  and  tell  that  he  ought  to  be  called 
out. 

Q.  What  was  his  general  disposition  in  camp? — A.  I  think  his  ten- 
dency was  just  like  most  all  sick  people — to  ^et  out  of  sight;  but  he 
seemed  to  be  a  little  obstinate  when  he  was  m  the  drills  and  in  the 
dress  parades,  and  so  on,  he  didn't  do  things  promptly;  when  the  com- 
mand to  dress  was  given,  or  command  '^Kight  dress"  was  given,  he 
would  be  looking  away  into  space. 

Q.  Isn't  a  recruit  apt  to  do  that? — A.  Well,  they  do  for  a  very  short 
time,  but  he  kept  it  up  pretty  near  all  summer. 

Q.  Well,  he  was  retinng  in  his  disposition,  then  ? — A.  He  wasn't 
what  I  would  call  retiring. 

Q.  He  was  not  combative  at  all? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  enough 
about  him  to  express  any  opinion  about  that. 

Q.  Was  he  very  self-assertive? — A.  Not  from  what  I  saw  of  him,  I 
wouldn't  say  that  he  was. 

Q.  He  did  everything  an  upper  class  man  demanded  him  to  do? — 
A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Well,  nearly  ? — A.  Nearly  everything. 

Q.  It  was  very  seldom  he  objected  or  refused  to  obey  an  upper  class 
man  ? — A.  I  think  he  refused  more  often  than  most  fourth  class  men 
did. 

Q.  Most  of  them  were  even  much  more  submissive  than  he? — A. 
Much  more;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  saw  him  disobey  an  order  that  he  was  under  regula- 
tions compelled  to  obey,  did  you  ? — A.  I  don't  remember  any  distinct 
instance,  out  I  have  the  impression  that  he  did  obey  slowly  things  that 
he  was  told  to  do. 

Q.  You  never  understood  that  he  disobeyed  an  oflBcer  who  was  in 
charge  over  him,  did  you;  no  such  charge  as  that  was  lodged  against 
him? — A.  I  don't  know  of  any  case  personally  that  I  could  think  of  at 
present,  to  know  positive,  at  present. 

Q.  Wasn't  his  retiring  disposition  something  of  an  inducement  to 
upper  class  men  to  impose  upon  him,  don't  joxx  think,  more  than  any 
other  man  in  the  corps? — A.  No,  sir.  I  might  mention  a  case  of  the 
kind  of  a  retiring  man  that  got  along  without  being  interferred  with 
at  all.  It  is  Mr.  Longlev.  He  is  in  the  corps  now.  He  is  a  fii-st  ser- 
geant of  A  Company.  1  had  him  for  a  special-duty  man,  and  I  never 
exercised  him  and  I  braced  him  once  just  to  show"  him  how  to  do  it 
and  show  him  what  a  proper  brace  was,  and  I  don't  know  of  him  being 
exercised  except  twice. 

Q.  Well,  that  was  because  you  were  merciful  to  him? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  protected  him  ? — A.  I  protected  him  to  a  certain  extent;  but 
I  always  saw  that  he  got  what  was  just. 

Q.  If  this  Booz  had  been  your  special-duty  man,  with  your  friendly 
disposition  to  him,  he  might  have  escaped  as  Longley  did;  is  that 
rignt? — A.  It  is — Mr.  Longley  is  the  name.  Well,  if  he  had  done 
everything  he  was  told  to  do  at  the  start,  and  had  done  it  willingly, 
and  had  tried  to  do  it  well,  and  then  kept  out  of  sight,  he  would  not 
have  been  bothered  as  much  as  he  was. 

Q.  Well,  now,  is  there  anything  else  you  care  to  say  in  reference  to 
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that  matter? — A.  There  is  a  sort  of  feeling  here  in  the  corps  that  if 
they  make  the  fourth  class  men  stop  bracing,  this  hard  bracing,  there 
wouldn't  be  any  bracing  at  all;  ana  it  is  a  known  fact  that  a  certain 
amount  of  bracing  will  straighten  most  anyone  out  and  won't  hurt 
him.  It  is  not  particularly  painful,  although  it  is  disagreeable,  and  I 
think  it  is  rebellion  against  the  idea  of  having  slouchy  men  around 
here  that  has  upheld  exercising. 

Q.  Even  to  the  extent  of  brutal  fighting? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

O.  Where  men  are  knocked  unconscious,  or  denounced  as  cowards 
if  theydon't  submit  to  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  what  it  has  grown  into? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  if  that  is  the  root  of  the  evil  do  you  think  it  ought  to  be 
maintained? — A.  Well,  I  don't  think  the  severe  hazing  should  ever 
have  been  tolerated;  I  never  was  really  much  in  favor  of  it  myself. 

Q.  But  as  I  understand  it,  it  is  the  opinion  in  the  corps  that  Gracing 
ought  to  be  maintained? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yet  out  of  bracing  all  this  other  has  grown? — A.  It  has  not 

frown  from  that,  it  is  the  attempt  to  do  away  with  hard  bracing  that 
as  led  up  to  lots  of  exercising.  When  I  was  a  fourth  class  man  we 
were  required  to  depress  our  toes  in  marching  to  meals;  it  was  against 
regulations,  but  it  had  not  always  been;  the  class  of  1897, 1  understand 
from  remarks  I  have  heard  and  statements  made,  they  were  obliged  to 
depress  their  toes  while  going  around  to  camp  and  marching  to  meals. 

Q.  Then  why  can't  the  instruction  of  the  cadet  with  reference  to 
his  position  as  a  soldier  be  left  entirely  to  the  officers  in  charge  instead 
of  the  cadets? — A.  Because  there  are  a  great  many  men  who  will 
disregard  regulations. 

Q.  Who  will  disregard  regulations? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  obey 
them  better  when  they  are  watched  by  the  cadets  than  they  do  when 
they  are  watched  by  the  officers.  Sometimes  an  officer  will  tell  a 
cadet  to  do  a  thing  and  he  won't  do  it. 

S.  That  is  not  the  spirit  of  a  soldier.  Isn't  it  the  first  duty  of  a 
ier  to  obey  orders? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Isn't  that  the  first  lesson  he  ought  to  learn  ? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  And  a  spirit  against  that  sort  of  thing  is  not  soldierly,  is  it? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  ought  to  be  driven  out  of  the  mind  of  every  cadet  who 
expects  some  day  to  be  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Army,  ought  it 
not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  if  the  system  that  the  corps  is  advocating,  that  bi*acing 
should  be  retained,  and  left  to  cadets  entirely;  if  that  should  obtain, 
it  would  be  destructive  of  the  very  first  prmciple  or  duty  of  a  sol- 
dier.— A.  I  don't  think  it  should  be  left  to  cadets  entirely. 

Q.  Why  should  it  be  left  to  them  at  all? — A.  Because  they  will 
watch  more  carefully  than  the  tactical  officers  could. 

Q.  Not  if  there  were  tactical  officers  enough? — A.  But  that  would 
require  more  than  the  Government  would  be  inclined  to  keep  here. 

Q.  I  don't  know  about  that.  I  think  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  will  keep  tactical  officers  enough  hereafter  to  attend  not  only  to 
the  bracing  but  to  other  violation  of  regulations.  Now,  I  will  ask  you 
if  that  is  done,  isn't  it  better  to  leave  it  all  in  charge  of  the  officers? — 
A.  Ii  would  not  do. 

Q.  And  no  part  or  feature  of  it  to  the  cadets  themselves  ?— A.  I  think 
some  parts  should  be  left  to  the  cadets  themselves,  so  they  would  have 
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a  feeling  of  responsibility.  Thej  are  here  to  learn  how  to  be  officers, 
and  they  should  have  some  such  responsibility. 

Q.  Let  your  responsibility  be  conferred  upon  them  by  those  who 
have  the  authority  to  confer  it,  and  not  self-assumed.  The  trouble 
here  is  that  the  cadets  have  assumed  this  authority  themselves  without 
warrant  or  jurisdiction. — A.  I  am  not  sure,  sir,  that  they  have  assumed 
all  of  it.  As  I  was  saying,  the  regulations  in  regard  to  fourth  class 
men  bracing  used  to  be  Army  regulations,  Academy  regulations.  They 
were  required  to  brace  more  than  an  upper  class  man  and  depress  their 
toes  while  walking  around  the  camp  ana  going  to  meals,  and  it  was  done 
awajr  with.  This  the  cadets  didn't  like  to  see,  and  nothing  substitu  ed 
for  it. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  not  safe  to  leave  these  matters  to  the  discretion  of 
the  authorities  in  charge  of  the  Academy? — A.  Well,  I  think  it  would; 
that  is^if  all  the  cadets  here  were  perfect  in  their  obedience. 

Q.   what? — A.  Were  perfectly  obedient. 

Q.  Well,  if  they  are  not  perfectly  obedient,  they  ought  to  be  pun- 
ished, ought  they  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  some  men  come  here  that 
don't  know  what  it  is  to  obey  anybody. 

Q.  And  the  sooner  they  are  found  out  and  dismissed  the  bettor  it 
would  be  for  the  Academy  and  the  service? — A.  Some  of  them  are 
good  men;  they  can  learn  to  obey  if  it  is  brought  right  home  to  them 
and  kept  at  them. 

Q.  But  your  system  would  leave  that  all  to  the  cadet  and  not  to  the 
officers. — A.  I  didn't  want  to  convey  the  impression  that  I  wanted  to 
leave  it  all  to  the  cadets. 

O.  Whv  should  any  part  of  it  be  left  to  the  cadets — you  don't  believe 
in  divided,  responsibility,  do  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  a  part  of  the  responsibility  should  be  conferred  upon 
the  cadet? — A.  It  should  be  conierred  on  him,  but  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  officers. 

Q.  But  in  violation  of  that,  when  it  is  so  conferred,  it  would  be  all 
right,  but  you  assume  it  without  its  being  so  conferred,  and  thereby 
violate  regulations  and  destroy  discipline.  Now,  is  there  anything 
else? — A.  1  don't  know  as  you  exactly  understand  my  status  in  regard 
to  this  authority. 

Q.  I  think  I  do;  it  is  about  the  same  that  has  been  stated  by  those 
who  have  preceded  you  on  the  stand.  It  is  a  mistaken  notion  that 
seems  to  have  permeated  the  corps. — A.  I  think  if  there  would  be  cer- 
tain regulations  made  in  regard  to  training  a  fourth  class  man,  putting 
him  on  a  different  basis  from  what  upper  class  men  are.  in  regardto 
their  attitudes  and  it  would  be  understood  that  this  would  be  enforced. 

Q.  Attitude  as  to  what? — ^A.  Attitude  as  to  correcting  the  shape  in 
which  they  come  here.  Some  men  are  extremely  round-shouldered; 
some  are  very  well  set  up,  they  don't  need  much  bracing;  some  men 
are  not  braced  enough  when  a  fourth  class  man,  or  by  some  means 
deceive  the  upper  class  men  and  don't  brace  enough,  and  they  are  third 
class  men  and  not  well  set  up.  If  I  could  show  you  the  battalion 
marching  past  I  could  show  you  cadets  that  used  to  deadbeat  when 
they  were  plebes,  and  not  as  well  set  up  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  they 
ought  to  be  compelled  to  brace;  they  ought  to  assume  a  constrained 
attitude  as  well  as  a  fourth  class  man.  AH  fourth  class  men  and  some 
upper  class  men  should  be  obliged  to  do  it. 

^.  You  think  the  bracing  of  a  fourth  class  man  should  be  left 
entirely  to  the  upper  class  men,  is  that  the  idea? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Well,  largely  that  i — A.  Largely. 

Q.  What  guarantee  is  there  m  view  of  what  has  transpired  that  it 
won't  be  carried  to  excess  and  become  hazing? — A.  I  tnink  if  they 
would  leave  it  to  cadets  and  teach  them  what  a  brace  should  be,  let 
them  know  what  a  proper  brace  should  be,  and  see  that  they  under- 
stood it  thoroughly  before  they  let  them  eo,  you  wouldn't  nave  any 
of  this  extreme  bracing.  I  know  a  third  class  man  in  camp  last  sum- 
mer trying  to  teach  fourth  class  men  how  to  depress  their  toes.  Well, 
they  wanted  to  shuffle  their  feet  on  the  ground,  and  all  the^  thought 
of  was  the  amount  of  gravel  they  shook;  it  wasn't  the  elasticity  they 
got  in  their  step;  they  have  a  misconception  of  the  way  it  should  be 
done;  a  great  many  rroper  class  men  are  getting  what  you  might  say  a 
lost  art.  I  know  in  the  class  of  1897  I  don't  remember  of  a  slouchy 
man  in  that  class  when  they  were  over  in  camp;  and  I  know  that 
among  the  men  in  my  class,  looking  them  over,  soine  that  I  knew  did 
not  brace  conscientiously  when  they  were  fourth  class  men,  at  least 
I  got  that  impression,  and  they  are  not  as  well  set  up  as  they  ought 
to  oe. 

By  Mr.  Wanger: 

Q.  You  said  you  braced  Booz  for  his  own  good.  His  own  good  in 
what  particular  way  ? — A.  He  was  rather  stoop  shouldered  wnen  he 
came  here  and  he  had  a  sway  in  bis  back;  that  is,  his  back  came  down 
like  this.  That  is  generally  the  sign  of  a  weak  back  or  a  man  that 
neglects  himself,  and  by  assuming  a  certain  attitude  you  can  get  the 
sway  out  of  his  back  and  get  his  shoulders  straightened  up.  But  if 
you  brace  too  hard,  then  he  will  sway  his  back  all  the  worse.  If  a 
man  knows  how  to  brace  he  can  brace  without  any  particular  pain, 
he  won't  be  pained  at  all;  it  is  a  little  disagreeable  while  you  are  doing 
it,  but  it  has  a  very  beneficial  effect  on  you.  It  increases  your  chest 
and  makes  you  stronger  in  the  back. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  your  theory  to  be  that  appointees  to  the  Acad- 
emy should  be  trained  in  bracing  before  they  enter  the  Academy  ? — 
A.  It  would  be  well  for  them  to  be  dressed  up  a  little  straighter  than 
when  they  do  come  here;  that  is  what  brings  a  good  deal  of  hazing  on 
some  men,  is  the  attitude  they  assume.  Some  men  lean  on  the  table, 
and  slouch  and  hang  their  heads  down  on  their  chest,  and  lean  forward 
on  their  hips,  and  shuffle  their  feet,  and  walk  on  their  heels,  so  that 
they  walk  unsteady;  all  those  things  can  be  corrected.  I  know  when 
I  came  here  I  was  very  stoop  shouldered — it  was  a  very  bad  case  and  I 
managed  to  correct  it  to  a  very  great  extent;  I  am  not  as  straight  as 
some  of  the  cadets,  but  better  than  others,  and  I  always  thought  I  did 
hard  work  before  I  came  in  here,  and  was  pretty  well  bowed  over,  and 
it  did  me  a  good  deal  of  good;  but  the  men  that  came  around  and  taught 
me  were  very  considerate,  the  ones  that  I  had  most  to  do  with,  and 
they  knew  how  to  brace,  they  knew  how  to  do  it;  I  remember  in  par- 
ticular, Mr.  Hunt,  in  the  class  of  1899;  he  never  exercised  fourth  class 
men  at  all,  but  he  used  to  brace  them  and  he  was  relentless.  After 
bracing,  if  he  caught  a  fourth  class  man  slouching,  he  would  get  him 
over  in  his  tent  and  make  him  brace  half  an  hour  or  more;  but  he  would 
see  that  he  did  not  brace  to  extremes;  he  would  watch  him  very 
carefully. 

By  Mr.  Driggs: 
Q.  I  have  a  small  list  of  men  here  who  have  reputations  in  the  corps 
as  being  hazers.     I  will  read  them  over  to  you,  taking  each  class  at  a 
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time,  and  if  there  are  any  other  names  that  you  can  think  of,  I  wish 
you  would  state  them  to  me;  I  will  start  with  the  first  class;  that  is 
your  class;  these  names  have  been  given  by  others  under  oalii  and  I 
want  you  to  recall  any  more:  Barry,  J.  A.,  is  the  first  name  I  have. — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Bettison  is  the  next  name;  Mr.  Burnett  is  the  next  name.  As 
we  run  these  down,  if  you  notice  any  in  between,  I  wish  you  would 

S'  Lst  please  tell  me.  Mr.  De  Armond  is  the  next  man;  Mr.  Gregory, 
.  D.,  is  the  next  man;  Mr.  Meyer  is  the  next  one,  and  that  is  all  m 
the  first  class.  Now,  do  you  recall  any  others  who  severely  exercised 
any  fourth  class  men  at  any  time  or  administered  tabasco  sauce  copi- 
ously to  any  man? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  recall  any. 

Q.  You  think  that  pretty  well  covers  the  severe  hazers  of  vour  class, 
do  you? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know;  those  are  the  ones  that  I  have  heard 
more  of — these  men  were  the  ones.  I  saw  Mr.  Barry — he  is  the  only 
man  I  remember  seeing  exercising  a  fourth  class  man  outside  of  my 
tent,  I  think.  Well,  I  do  recall,  I  remember  another  hazing  episode 
over  in  A  Company  one  time;  they  got  Mr.  Hobson,  but  I  could  not 
swear  who  it  was  there  at  all;  it  was  in  the  dark,  and  I  never  used  to 
go  around  to  other  companies  and  see  them  exercise  fourth  class  men, 
and  so  that  all  I  know  is  what  I  could  see  in  D  Company. 

Q.  We  will  take  the  second  class.  I  have  these  names:  Abbott, 
Bell,  Caroenter,  Dockery,  Linton,  MahaflPey,  McClelian,  Pegraln, 
Shannon,  Sheridan,  Stewart,  Terrell,  and  Tyler  (O.  N.).  Doyou  remem- 
ber any  other  names? — A.  Have  you  Mr.  Williams  (W.  H.),  marked 
there? 

Q.  No,  sir. — ^A.  It  is  marked  on  this  one.  It  is  either  he  or  Mr. 
Burnam  I  saw  exercise  a  fourth  class  man  once  in  barracks,  the  day 
we  came  back  from  camp. 

Q.  Burnam  or  Vernon? — A.  Burnam,  the  one  that  was  discharged. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  who  it  was  that  Williams  exercised? — ^A.  rfo; 
I  did  not  know  any  of  the  fourth  class  men.  They  were  all  strangers 
to  me  at  that  time. 

Q.  We  will  take  the  present  third  class.  I  have  not  many  names 
here.  I  have  Mr.  Camthers,  Mr.  Farmer,  Mr.  Gray  (Q.),  Mr.  Rus- 
sell (W.  C).  Do  you  know  of  any  others  in  that  ckss«  Have  you 
ever  beard  of  any  others  as  being  specially  severe  hazers? — A.  No, 
sir:  I  did  not  see  much  of  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  at  all,  or  have  you  ever  heard,  who  it  was  that 
hazed  Mr.  Carpenter? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  who  it  was. 

Q.  Ever  heard  who  it  was  that  hazed  Mr.  Sheridan? — ^A.  I  know 
Mr.  Sheridan  was  hazed  by  Mr.  Bettison  one  night;  that  is,  I  have 
heard  from  conversation.  I  did  not  see  the  hazing  itself,  but  I  heard 
from  conversation,  I  think  from  Mr.  Bettison  himself. 

Q.  Mr.  MacArthur? — A.  I  was  not  there  then. 

Q.  Mr.  Brinton? — ^A.  I  have  seen  him  hazed. 

Q.  Who  was  it? — ^A.  I  saw  him  qualify  in  Sammy. 

Q.  I  do  not  mean  that;  I  mean  physical  exercise. — ^A.  No;  I  don't 
know  anything  of  that. 

Q.  Mr.  Farnsworth,  the  man  who  had  his  knees  injured,  being 
knocked  out? — ^A.  In  regard  to  his  knees  being  knocked  out,  I  under- 
stood that  that  happened  on  account  of  his  catehing  cold. 

Q.  Well,  we  have  had  other  evidence  here. — ^A.  I  understood  that 
was  the  case,  but  that  was  all  I  heard  in  regard  to  hiuL 
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Q,  You  never  knew  anything  about  the  physical  exercising  of  him  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Dougherty — do  you  know  who  caused  Mr.  Dougherty  to 
faint? — A.  Dougherty? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  I  was  not  here  in  that  camp. 

Q.  Mr.  Vernon? — A.  No,  sir.  I  don't  believe  Mr.  Vernon  fainted, 
I  think  he  had  cramps  in  the  legs. 

Q.  You  never  heard  who  it  was  that  did  it  at  all? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
heard  some  cadets  talking  in  his  tent  sometime. 

Q.  Let  me  see,  did  you  ever  hear  that  Mr.  Mver  hazed  him? — ^A.  I 
think  he  is  the  man  that  I  heard  speak  of  it;  I  don't  think  I  saw  him, 
but  I  think  I  recognized  his  voice  m  the  next  tent,  telling  that  he  hazed 
him  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  hazed  Hascall  the  night  that  MacArthur  had 
convulsions? — A.  I  was  not  in  camp. 

Q.  Remember  any  of  these :  Cadet  Alvord,  De  Armond,  Mr.  Clark  ? — 
A.  Mr.  .Alford,  I  exercised  him  myself  once,  but  it  was  not  severe 
that  I  can  remember. 

Q.  De  Armond  or  Clark;  do  you  remember  anything  of  one  of 
them?— A.  Mr.  Clark,  P.  H.? 

Q.  I  do  not  know;  I  have  no  initials  for  his  first  name.  He  is  said 
to  have  fainted  and  was  taken  to  the  hospital. — A.  Well,  Mr.  Doyle 
told  me  that;  he  was  discharged,  this  Mr.  Doyle,  who  has  been  dis- 
chareed,  told  me  that  he  exercised  Mr.  Clark  once,  and  Mr.  Clark 
wouldn't  do  the  exercises. 

Q.  What  was  that  man  Clark's  initials? — ^A.  P.  H. 

Q.  And  the  man  who  exercised  him? — A.  Mr.  Clark,  I  think,  is 
rather  frail  physically.  He  is  kind  of  stiff-legged,  I  think,  what  is 
the  matter  with  him  more  than  anything  else. 

Q.  This  man  Doyle  has  been  discharged? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  men- 
tioned to  me  in  a  conversation  once  that  he  had  exerci^  Mr.  Clark. 

Q.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  true  that  many  of  these  severe  hazers  are  dis- 
missed before  they  get  through  the  Academy  ? — ^A.  They  are  generally 
men  who  break  all  kinds  of  regulations,  and  get  reported  by  both 
tactical  officers  and  the  cadets. 

Q.  If  a  man  gets  very  low  in  his  studies,  does  that  make  him  any 
worse  as  a  hazer?  Does  he  become  discouraged  and  then  take  it  out 
somehow  or  other  on  cadets,  realizing  that  he  is  going  to  be  ''found  ? " — 
A.  No;  I  never  heard  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  You  never  heard  anything  of  that  in  the  corps? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Wanger: 

Q.  Don't  you  think  you  have  exaggerated  the  importance  of  brac- 
ing and  having  very  square  shoulders? — A.  Hardly,  sir;  I  don't  think 
I  have. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  tell  of  Stonewall  Jackson  ? — A.  I  have  heard 
of  hina;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Something  of  a  fighter,  wasn't  he? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wonderful  capacity  for  decisiveness  of  action? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  read  about  his  pei^sonal  appearance  on  horseback  ? — 
A.  I  have  understood  he  was  very  slouchy,  sir. 

Q.  He  inspired  his  men,  however,  with  a  heroism  which  few  other 
commanders  have  been  able  to? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  would  not  regard  Sheridan,  of  whom  you  have  also  heard, 
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as  the  beau  ideal  of  a  dancing  master,  would  you,  and  a  figure? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  yet  he  was  one  of  the  most  wonderful  conunanders  to  inspire 
his  men  with  enthusiasm,  wasn't  he? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  there  may  be  many  other  things  besides  an  erect  car- 

Tof  more  importance,  may  there  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
And  when  tne  Constitution  of  our  country  charges  the  Congress 
and  the  President  with  making  the  laws,  and  they  exercise  that  func- 
tion, and  the  Secretary  of  War  is  charged  with  tne  oversight  of  the 
Military  Academy,  don't  you  think  the  c^ete  can  realize  tteit  they  are 
doing  a  grander  thing  in  complying  with  their  duties  under  the  law, 
and  as  voiced  by  the  world's  greatest  captains  and  heroes,  rather  than 
setting  up  their  notions  about  the  beauty  of  formation  and  abearance 
in  parade? — A.  Well,  I  think  that  they  do  well  to  obev  oraers,  and 
all  that;  but  at  the  same  time  there  are  a  great  many  little  thingd  that 
ought  to  be  left  to  them. 

Q.  That  is  all  right  enough  for  them  to  think  so,  for  them  to  write 
so,  for  them  to  speak  so,  at  proper  times  and  in  proper  ways,  but  when 
the  superior  authority  has  made  the  regulations,  isn't  it  their  duty, 
just  the  same  as  every  soldier's  duty,  k)  be  obedient  to  the  superior 
authority,  and  not  set  up  his  own  will  against  it? — A.  I  think  that 
where  a  person  who  has  charge  of  things  of  a  grand  nature  condescends 
to  trifle  with  the  minute  details  of  the  carrying  out  of  it,  that  is  beyond 
what  he  acquires.  If  a  man  hires  an  artist  to  make  a  painting,  and 
the  artist's  knowledge  of  the  matter  is  such  that  he  does  not  only  what 
he  is  told  to  do,  but  goes  beyond  it  and  makes  it  better,  I  think  the 
artist  is  right;  and  we,  the  cadets  here,  have  a  feeling  of  pride  in  the 
matter,  and  I  think  it  should  be  consulted.  As  I  was  saying,  the  cadets 
here  feel  that  their  sentiments  are  being  trampled  upon,  not  only  their 
improper  sentiments,  but  their  proper  ones,  that  there  are  a  great  many 
thiiigs  and  a  great  many  ways  in  which  we  correspond  to  a  large  &m- 
ily.  These  fourth  class  men  come  to  us,  and  they  are  going  to  be  our 
brothers  at  arms,  we  are  going  to  be  connected  with  them  all  the  rest 
of  our  lives,  going  to  be  thrown  together  with  them,  we  want  them 
to  appear  well,  we  would  like  to  have  them  be  obedient,  we  would 
like  to  obey  ourselves,  as  a  rule;  of  course  there  are  all  kinds  of 
men  get  in  here;  some  of  them  go  away  soon  enough,  but  we  have 
that  reeling.  I  think  that  is  the  underlying  feeling  of  the  whole 
thing;  we  are  going  to  be  thrown  into  intimate  connection  with 
these  men  all  their  lives;  we  want  them  to  be  dressed  up  as  much  all 
the  time  as  we  can,  and  we  want  them  to  take  pride  in  their  appear- 
ance; and  if  the  men  are  ordered  to  see  that  there  is  no  bracing 
there  or  anything  of  the  kind  I  think  it  is  only  a  natural  tendency 
for  us  to  rebel  against  it.  It  is  a  thing  you  can't  help;  it  is  a  thing 
that  you  can't  help.  I  don't  think  they  will  ever  be  able  to  help  it. 
All  organizations  of  any  efficiency  take  pride  in  their  appearance. 
Take  me  German  army  to-day,  they  have  in  vogue  certain  kinds  of 
drills  that  we  consider  painful— the  best  army,  perhaps,  in  Europe. 
The  French  army,  in  which  they  disregard  the  regulation,  they  are 
degenerating,  and  I  form  that  idea  from  what  I  read. 

Q.  There  nas  not  been  any  clash  between  the  two  since  1871. — A. 
I  think  the  same  rules  hold  good  in  this  Army  now  that  held  then  in 
the  matter  of  training. 

Mr.  Wangee.  You  remember  there  is  a  saying  in  the  Sacred  Word 
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something  on  this  order:  "  He  who  overcometh  his  own  spirit  is  gi'eater 
than  he  t£it  overcometh  a  city;"  and  maybe  if  the  cadets  will  just  reflect 
on  what  their  real  duties  are,  and  that  obedience  is  the  first  duty  of  a  sol- 
dier, and  whatever  ill  effects  may  come  from  the  failure  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  best  exercises  and  best  resources  is  chargeable  upon  the 
lawmaking  branch  of  the  Government  and  those  chargeable  by  law 
with  the  (Srection  of  the  Academy,  they  will  reach  a  more  reasonable 
frame  of  mind,  and  conclude  that  this  Academy  may  be  vastly  elevated 
in  public  estimation.     Now,  if  it  is  any  relief  to  you,  I  want  to  assure 

Jou,  for  myself,  that  I  believe  you  ffave  substantial  evidence  of  your 
umanity  when  you  did  not  report  Mr.  Booz  to  your  fighting  commit- 
tee for  what  occun*ed  on  that  night. 

And  thereupon  at  1  p.  m.  Thursday,  January  17, 1901,  the  conmiittee 
took  a  recess  until  2  p.  m. 


AFTER  RECESS. 

Cadet  James  Prentice  resumed  the  stand  for  further  examination. 
By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Was  there  anything  further  you  cared  to  add  to  your  statement, 
Mr.  Prentice? — A.  I  do  not  recall" exactly  what  it  was  we  were  talk- 
ing about  when  the  testimony  stopped  this  morning,  n 

Q.  I  think  you  concluded  the  subject  then  under  discussion,  but  was 
there  anything  else  2  We  will  give  vou  an  opportunity  to  add  to  your 
testimony  anything  you  might  not  have  haa  an  opportunity  to  state 
during  the  questioning. — A.  I  was  intending  to  bring  out  the  point 
that  a  great  many  times  orders  were  ^ven  to  prohibit  a  certain  tning, 
or  to  do  a  certain  thing  in  some  certain  manner,  and  very  often  regu- 
lations are  made  prohibiting  a  person  doing  a  certain  thing,  and  those 
regulations  impose  a  hardship  upon  him.  For  instance,  in  these  dress 
coats  we  wear  there  is  no  pocket.  We  all  like  to  carry  handkerchiefs 
with  us,  especially  if  we  are  going  to  be  gone  any  length  of  time,  and 
there  is  no  place  to  put  a  handkerchief  in  this  coat.  The  consequence 
is  we  put  our  handkerchief  up  the  sleeve.  We  would  be  reported  for 
that  ii  the  tactical  officer  would  see  us  do  it.  It  is  that  way  in  a  great 
many  things.  In  the  matter  of  forbidding  the  upper  class  men  to 
order  the  fourth  class  men  to  stand  in  a  constrained  attitude,  I  think  it 
is  evident  that  a  man  has  to  go  through  more  or  less  restraint  in  order 
to  obtain  any  physical  benefit.  These  things  in  the  gymnasium  would 
exhaust  if  kept  up;  but  once  or  twice,  or  several  times,  it  is  beneficial. 
If  there  was  some  law  passed  here  requiring  a  fourth  class  man  to 
brace  a  certain  time  a  day  under  certain  restrictions  I  think  it  would 
be  a  good  thing,  and  the  upper  class  men  would  not  think  it  would  be 
necessary  to  brace  them  going  to  meals. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  think  it  is  a  good  thing  to  do  it  for  hazing  pur- 
poses?— A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  it  would  oe,  if  I  were  allowed. 

Q.  What  was  the  form  of  hazing  that  was  perpetrated  on  Mr.  Hob- 
son? — A.  I  remember  seeing  him,  or  hearing  nim  read  newspaper 
articles  about  himself.  He  went  to  Washington  on  the  way  here  and 
I  think  was  invited  to  the  White  House.  There  was  quite  a  long  arti- 
cle written  about  it,  three-quarters  of  a  column  in  a  newspaper,  and 
the  cadets  got  hold  of  it  and  told  him  to  read  it  to  them,  and  then  they 
H.  Rep.  2768,  pt  3 20 
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made  him  commit  it  to  memory.  He  read  it  several  times;  I  remem- 
ber hearing  him  read  it  three  or  four  times. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  him  read  it? — A.  It  was  in  a  tent  in  D 
Company. 

Q.  And  it  was  so  entertaining  that  you  waited  to  hear  him  read  it 
three  or  four  times? — A.  That  was  one  time  in  D  Company. 

Q.  But  you  said  you  heard  him  three  or  four  times. — A.  1  did  hear 
parts  of  it.  I  heard  the  whole  thing  once  and  parts  of  it  at  other 
times.     I  saw  him  going  through  that  three  or  four  times. 

Q.  Did  he  finally  commit  it  to  memory  ? — A.  1  think  he  very  nearly 
did;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  article  referred  to  himself  entirely  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  not  refer  to  his  brother? — A.  It  miffht  have  mentioned  his 
brother  incidentally,  but  there  was  a  good  dealabout  him  in  it;  about 
his  trip  to  the  White  House  and  his  conversation  with  the  President, 

Q.  What  was  there  amusing  about  it? — A.  It  spoke  in  such  high 
terms  of  him,  spoke  about  his  being  so  dignified,  and  all  that,  and  I 
think  his  being  m  an  undignified  jjosition  and  reading  about  his  dignity 
was  amusing,  and  would  be  amusing  to  a  great  many  people. 

Q.  What  was  the  purpose  of  that  species  of  hazing? — A.  I  think 
they  thought  he  had  a  very  good  idea  of  himself  because  he  had  gone 
to  the  White  House  and  had  been  received  by  the  President  ancThad 
these  articles  put  in  the  paper  about  him. 

Q.  Was  he  invited  up  to  the  White  House  by  the  President? — A.  I 
judge  so  from  that  newspaper  article.  I  think  it  was  in  a  Washington 
newspaper. 

Q.  Then  he  went  there  at  the  request  of  the  President? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  not  think  it  would  have  been  a  most  excellent  thing 
to  have  hazed  the  gentleman  who  invited  him  to  the  White  House  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  that  gendeman  would  have  been  safe  here 
unaer  those  circumstances? — A.  I  think  he  would,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  know  of  any  other  reading  of  like  character  ? — A. 
Mr.  P.  A.  Clark,  who  is  at  present  in  the  corps,  committed  to  memory 
a  newspaper  article  about  himself.  I  think  he  has  committed  it  to 
memory  now. 

Q.  You  think  he  could  recite  it  offhand  if  we  called  upon  him? — A. 
1  think  so;  a  little  more  than  six  months  ago  he  recited  it  to  me,  at  my 
request. 

O.  You  were  hazing  him  then,  were  you? — A.  It  might  be  called 
hazing 

Q.  What  class  is  he  a  member  of? — A.  Now  the  third  class;  he  was 
a  fourth  class  man. 

Q.  He  was  then  a  fourth  class  man? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  request  these  things  of  members  of  the  upper 
classes  ? — A.  We  guy  them  the  same  way. 

Q.  The  same  way. — A.  The  only  thing  is  we  will  lay  violent  hands 
on  upper  clas*  men,  but  never  on  a  fourth  class  man.  We  are  very 
often  Dumped. 

O.  What  is  that? — ^A.  I  don't  like  to  explain  it  while  there  are  ladies 
in  the  room. 

Q.  Well,  we  can  imagine  it. — A.  (Continued.)  The  upper  class  men 
bumped  each  other,  and  the  fourth  class  men  bumped  each  other.    An 
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upper  class  man  never  has  anything  to  do  with  bumping  a  fourth  class 
man. 

Q.  Did  jou  ever  hear  of  Mr.  Grant  reading  anything? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  was  invited  to,  but  I  have  never  gotten  around  to  near  it.  I  lost 
interest  in  fourth  class  men  by  the  time  I  ffpt  back  from  furlough. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  he  read? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  have  never  heard 
that. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  what  he  read? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Sheridan  read? — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  remember 
seeing  him  gallop  up  and  down  the  street  on  a  broomstick. 

Q.  What  was  that  for? — A.  I  never  set  him  at  it  myself;  I  underr 
stood,  though,  it  was  just  merely  a  take-off  on  his  father. 

Q.  On  his  father's  ride  to  Winchester? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  was  in  imitation  of  that  ride? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  the  amusement  of  upper  class  men? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  humiliation  of  nis  father'sjson? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  reading  of  like  character? — A.  I  do 
not  have  any  definite  remembrance  of  any,  but  I  know  there  were 
others.  Yes,  I  do  remember  one  other;  Mr.  Hinrichs  read  an  article 
about  himself.     He  is  in  the  present  second  class. 

Q.  He  read  some  article  about  himself? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  anv  demand  made  upon  Mr.  Booz  for  an 
article  about  himself? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  An  article  that  described  a  reception  given  him  in  the  church 
before  he  left  Bristol? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Booz  talk  to  you  about  his  fight  after  the  fight  was 
over? — A.  I  spoke  to  him.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  received  fair  play 
and  he  said  he  had;  and  I  don't  remember  that  I  asked  him  anything 
more  at  all. 

Q.  And  he  said  nothing  else  to  vou  about  it? — A.  No,  sir;  he  was 
not  inclined  to  talk  at  all,  and  I  left  him  alone. 

Q.  Have  you  said  all  that  you  can  about  the  character  of  Mr.  Booz  ? — 
A.  I  don't  know  that  1  have.  The  only  thing  is,  1  have  veiy  often 
seen  people  that  normally  are  verjr  good  people,  very  honest  and 
uprignt,  who,  when  they  get  into  a  tight  place,  either  through  getting 
rattled  or  through  an  endeavor  to  escape  certain  things,  may  do  things 
they  would  not  do  if  they  were  in  their  normal  condition. 

Q.  You  are  making  now  a  general  application? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  am  asking  what  you  Know  about  the  true  character  of  Mr. 
Booz? — A.  I  never  tried  to  make  anj^  judgment  on  his  character  at  all. 

Q.  In  your  acquaintance  with  him  you  never  saw  anything  bad 
about  him? — A.  I  would  not  think  he  was  a  swearing  man,  nor  a  licen- 
tious man,  and  I  think  the  only  defect  he  might  have  would  be  a  little 
weakness  of  character  rather  than  violence. 

Q.  By  that  do  you  mean  that  he  was  not  self-assertive? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  retiring? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Modest  ?--rA.  Yes.  Well,  I  think  that  when  brought  to  a  stress 
he  might  do  things  that  he  himself  would  not  think  auite  right  under 
normal  conditions.  Very  often  people,  while  intending  to  do  right, 
will  do  things  in  a  tight  place  that  they  would  not  do  if  they  were 
under  different  circumstances. 

Q.  Then,  if  he  did  anything,  am  I  to  understand A.  (Interrupt- 
ing.) It  was  under  the  stress  of  circumstances. 

Q.  If  he  did  anything,  are  we  to  understand  that  he  did  it  under  a 
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stress  of  circumstances,  as  you  put  it? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  a  fourth 
class  man  coming  here,  even  if  ne  was  not  interferred  with  by  upper 
class  men,  merely  submitting  to  military  discipline  and  getting  accus- 
tomed to  the  food  and  the  habits  and  hours,  and  so  on,  would  not  be 
in  normal  condition  for  some  time.  I  know  that  was  my  case;  I  did 
not  feel  well  at  all,  either  physically  or  mentally,  for  a  long  time  after 
I  came  here.     I  could  not  get  used  to  the  change. 

Q.  As  an  upper  class  man  now,  still  rememl^ring  your  experiences 
as  a  fourth  class  man,  would  not  a  kind  hand  and  encouraging  word,  a 
friendly  disposition  on  the  part  of  upper  class  men  towara  lower  class 
men,  or  fourth  class  men,  be  infinitely  better  than  the  brutal  treat- 
ment to  which  they  are  or  have  been  subjected? — A.  I  think  in  most 
cases  it  would,  but  there  are  exceptions. 

Q.'  Might  not  the  exception,  then,  be  left  to  the  proper  authori- 
ties?— A.  It  would  be  better  for  the  institution,  sir;  but  the  trouble 
is  there  are  some  men  who  are  really  good  men,  and  I  don't  know  how 
you  can  get  them  into  shape,  except  by  putting  them  through  a  course 
of  sproute. 

Q.  Can  not  that  be  left  to  the  instructors? — A.  They  do  not  see 
enough  of  them  to  know  what  to  do  with  them. 

Q.  Then  your  remedy  would  be  that  they  see  more  of  those  who  are 
here  subject  to  their  instructions;  I  mean  that  the  instructors  should 
see  more  of  the  men  than  they  now  do? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  would  remedy  it,  would  it,  in  your  judraient? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  of  anything  else  that  you  wisn  to  say  or  any  addi- 
tional statement  you  desire  to  make? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  of  anything 
else,  sir. 

(Witness  excused.) 

CADET   BOTTGLAS   MAG  ARTHTJE   SWOEH. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  Please  state  your  full  name  and  class. — ^A.  Douglas  MacArthur; 
third  class. 

By  Mr.  Driggs: 

Q.  Mr.  MacArthur,  we  have  received  a  ^eat  deal  of  evidence  that 
you  were  very  severely  hazed.  The  committee  is  desirous  of  having 
you  tell  your  own  story  in  your  own  way,  giving  to  us  the  names  of 
the  cadets  by  whom  you  were  hazed,  the  aate,  as  near  as  you  can,  the 
time,  the  place,  and  the  ph\^sical  effect  on  you  personally  of  the  hazing 
at  that  time. — A.  I  can  not  tell  exactly  the  time;  it  was  after  I  had 
been  in  the  plebe  camp  about  a  month,  I  should  say. 

Q.  And  tne  year,  please? — A.  1899.  The  hazing  I  underwent  I 
have  seen  something  aoout;  I  have  heard  accounts  of  it  in  the  news- 
papers and  elsewhere,  and,  like  all  such  matters  that  start  out  as  a 
comparatively  small  thing,  it  has  grown  to  very  large  proportions. 
The  nazing  that  I  underwent  was  in  no  way  more  severe  or  more  calcu- 
lated to  place  me  in  a  serious  physical  condition  than  has  ordinarily 
taken  place.  I  was  not  in  any  physical  condition  that  would  tend  to 
injure  me  at  all.  1  have  heard  it  stated,  in  fact  I  have  seen  it  in  the 
newspapers,  that  I  was  at  one  time  hazed  until  I  suffered  severe  con- 
vulsions. No  such  affair  took  place.  1  was  hazed  at  the  time  in  ques- 
tion until  I  was  quite  tired;  I  might  say  more  than  that     As  far  as 
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my  physical  muscles  were  concerned  I  did  not  have  complete  control 
of  them,  but  as  far  as  being  in  convulsions,  or  in  any  way  delirious, 
or  anvthing  of  that  kind,  or  out  of  nav  head,  I  most  emphatically  deny 
it.  At  the  time  my  condition  was,  I  should  say,  due  almost  equally 
to  three  things.  One  thing  was  the  ordinary  hard  routine  1  had  gone 
through  with  on  the  day  in  question.  Another  thin^  was  that  1  was 
suffer mg  at  the  time;  and  the  third  was  the  exercism^.  I  think  it 
would  l^  apparent  that  if  I  had  been  suffering  with  such  an  attack  as 
has  been  laia  at  my  door  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  me  to  have 
gotten  up  the  next  day  and  gone  out  and  done  the  ordinary  day's 
work,  the  ordinary  plebe's  day.  That  day  is  seventeen  hours  long, 
and  if  I  had  been  in  any  such  condition  as  s^ted,  no  matter  how  strong 
I  might  have  been,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  me  to  have  gone 
through  with  it.  I  was  not  obliged  to  attend  hospital  from  any  cause 
during  plebe  camp.  On  the  night  in  question  I  tnink  I  was  suffering 
with  a  case  of  exaggerated  cramps.  That  is  the  only  thing  that  I 
would  call  it.  The  pmce  of  the  exercising  was  over  in  camp,  in  one 
of  the  **A"  company  tents.  I  did  not  exercise,  I  do  not  think,  longer 
than  men  frequently  have  and  suffer  no  consequences  at  all.  I  was 
not  in  the  condition  of  nausea  that  would  cause  any  bad  effects.  In 
fact,  I  think  the  opinion  that  the  committee  may  have  gotten  by  what 
they  have  seen  and  what  they  have  heard  is  very  much  exaggerated 
indeed. 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  the  witness  has  forgotten  some  parts  of  the 
question. 

The  question  was  read  by  the  stenographer. 

A.  (Continuing.)  The  cadets  I  did  testify  to  in  a  previous  examina- 
tion. Cadet  Dockery  and  former  Cadet  Barry.  Otherwise  I  have 
nothing  else  to  say. 

By  Mr.  Drigos: 

Q,  What  did  your  exercising  consist  of  ? — A.  It  consisted  of  eagline. 

Q.  How  many,  please? — A.  I  don't  know;  I  should  say,  at  a  rough 
estimate — well,  I  could  not  even  make  a  rough  estimate.  I  did  not 
keep  track. 

Q.  Have  you  any  recollection  ? — A.  Eagling  was  interspersed  with 
other  exercising;  I  would  do  one  and  then  another. 

Q.  How  many,  should  you  say,  in  all? — A.  I  should  say,  perhaps, 
250  would  be  a  good  estimate. 

Q.  And  what  else,  please? — ^A.  Hanging  from  a  stretcher. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  have  to  hang  from  a  stretcher?— A.  I  should 
say  two  minutes  at  a  time. 

Q.  In  all,  how  many  minutes? — ^A.  I  don't  know.  The  whole  per- 
formance, I  should  say,  took  an  hour,  and  was  about  equally  divided 
between  the  different  exercises. 

Q.  What  were  the  others? — A.  Eagling,  han^ng  from  stretcher, 
what  is  known  as  dipping,  and  I  think  that  was  all. 

Q.  Eagling,  stretching,  and  dipping;  those  were  the  three? — ^A.  I 
think  so;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  suffering  from  cramps  at  the  time  you  exer- 
cised?— A.  Afterwards. 

Q.  Not  before? — A.  No,  sir. 

S.  What  was  your  physical  condition  before  you  exercised;  appar- 
y  normal  ? — A.  It  was  as  normal  as  a  plebe's  condition  generally  \b 
after  the  finish  of  a  day's  work;  that  is,  he  i»  worn  out. 
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Q.  What  8ort  of  a  day  was  it,  hot  or  cold? — ^A.  As  well  as  I  can 
remember,  it  was  a  very  hot  day.  I  know  I  had  been  feeling  under 
the  weather  all  day. 

Q.  That^  is  what  I  want  to  get  at.  Jiist  how  feeling  under  the 
weather?— A.  I  don't  know  exactly  how  you  mean. 

Q.  Suffering  from  summer  complaint  or  diarrhea  or  anything  like 
that? — A.  No;  I  was  just  suffering  from  a  run-down  condition. 

Q.  You  were  pretty  well  used  up  by  the  drills  you  had  to  go  through 
according  to  the  regulations? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  of  day  was  this? — A.  At  night,  after  return  from 
supper. 

Q.  How  long  after  your  supper  was  it? — A.  I  should  say  half  an 
hour,  as  far  as  I  can  remember  it. 

Q.  Any  longer  than  that  or  any  less  than  that? — A.  About  half  an 
hour,  that  is  an  estimate;  of  course  1  don't  remember  exactly,  but.  I 
should  say  about  that  long  after  supper. 

Q.  Which  of  the  two  gentlemen,  Mr.  Dockery  or  Mr.  Barry,  hazed 
you  first? — A.  You  mean  on  the  night  in  question? 

Q.  Yes;  the  night  in  question. — ^A.  It  was  rather  a  joint  affair;  I 
don't  remember  which  one,  exactly,  hazed  me  first.  They  were  both 
running  the  matter. 

Q.  Tney  were  already  in  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  left  first,  do  you  recall  that? — A.  I  think  they  were  both 
there  when  I  left. 

Q.  Both  there  when  you  left? — A.  That  is  my  recollection;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  was  not  in  your  own  tent? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  whose  tent  was  it? — A.  I  do  not  know;  it  was  about  the  fourth 
tent  down  in  A  Company  in  the  color  line. 

Q.  Was  it  the  tent  of  Mr.  Dockeiy  or  Mr.  Barry? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  means  by  which  you  can  find  out  whose  tent  it  was, 
if  it  was  the  fourth  tent  in  the  color  line;  how  would  you  oflScially 
describe  the  tent  so  that  the  reporter  may  get  it? — A.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber exactly  what  tent  it  was.  I  should  say  it  was  about  the  fourth 
tent  on  the  south  side  of  A  Company  street;  the  fourth  tent  in  the 
parade  grounds  would,  perhaps,  describe  it  better. 

Q.  Was  it  dark  or  light? — ^A.  It  was  dark;  it  was  night. 

Q.  So  dark  that  you  could  not  see  across  the  tent,  as  you  recall  it?r— 
A.  Well,  it  was  dark.  I  suppose  you  could  if  you  had  been  very 
anxious.  I  don't  know,  I  should  say  the  walls  were  down,  probably, 
and  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  see  across. 

Q.  Was  it  too  dark  for  vou  to  reco^ize  the  faces  of  your  hazers? — 
A.  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  been  if  I  had  looked  at  them,  but  it  is 
generally  customary  for  fourth  class  men  not  to  look  at  those  people 
who  are  hazing  them. 

Q.  They  are  not  even  to  look  at  them? — A.  Ordinarily  not;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  any  cases  where  they  did  look  at  them? — 
A.  In  an  official  capacity,  always;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  simply  mean  in  these  hazings.  Is  that  one  of  the  orders  given 
W  the  upper  class  men — that  the  fourth  class  men  shall  not  look  at 
their  tormenters,  if  I  might  use  that  term? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  they  go  in  and  order  you  to  go  through  a  physical  exer- 
cise or  through  hazing  of  that  character,  and  the  first  order  is  not  to 
look  up,  not  to  look  at  them? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  you  caught 
my  meaning.    The  idea  is  not  in  any  way  to  protect  themselves  by  the 
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fourth  class  men  not  looking  at  them.  It  is  simply  always  a  general 
order  for  a  plebe  to  keep  his  eyes  to  himself. 

Q.  Is  that  the  very  general  idea  that  prevails  among  the  corps  and 
among  fourth  class  men? — A.  It  is;  yes, sir. 

Q.  That  they  are  not  to  look  at  the  men  who  are  hazing  them? 
That  is  sort  of  a  general  order? — A.  Again  you  have  not  caught  the 
idea.  It  is  not  the  men  that  are  hazing  them.  They  are  not  to  look 
at  upper  class  men. 

Q.  They  are  not  even  expected  to  look  at  upper  class  men? — A.  Not 
to  stare  at  them. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  find  out  that  Barry  and  Dockery  had  hazed 
you? — A.  One  reason  was  that  Barry  was  with  me  later  and  he  men- 
tioned the  fact,  and  those  things  go  around,  and  I  knew  afterwards 
from  the  other  men  that  were  in  the  same  performance  as  myself,  the 
other  fourth  class  men,  who  the  men  were. 

Q.  Do  you  study  physiology  yet? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  studied  it  before  you  came  here? — A.  I  think  I 
did;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  1  mean  the  rudiments  of  physiology  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  describe  your  condition  physiologically  to  us?  I  want 
to  ascertain  if  you  were  in  a  faint  or  not,  or  had  convulsions  or  not, 
either  muscular  or  otherwise.  There  are  several  kinds  of  convulsions, 
I  understand,  and  1  want  to  ascertain  if  you  had  muscular  convulsions, 
and  if  you  groaned  or  cried  out,  or  had  cotton  stuflfed  in  your  mouth, 
or  anything  of  that  kind? — A.  The  best  way  I  can  describe  my  case  is 
that  it  was  a  case  of  aggravated  cramps.  If  you  have  ever  ridden  a 
bicycle  very  long  untilyour  legs  are  all  knotted  into  cramps  you  will 
know  how  1  felt.  I  did  not  have  convulsions  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  term,  that  is  a  man  being  hysterical  and  losing  control  of  his 
mental  faculties. 

Q.  You  had  lost  control  of  your  muscles? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  a  man  loses  control  of  his  muscles  in 
that  way  it  is  through  the  loss  of  brain  power? — A.  I  don't  know  what 
the  text  books  says;  I  know  in  my  own  case  it  was  not  so;  no,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  these  muscular  cramps,  in  your  legs,  then? — ^A.  Over 
my  whole  body. 

Q.  Over  your  whole  body? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Not  only  in  the  thighs  and  calves,  and  also  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  arms  and  lower  part  of  the  arms,  but  in  the  body  itself. — A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  should  say  I  had  them  in  my  arms  and  legs  principally.  I  do 
not  think  my  body  was  affected  to  any  extent. 

Q.  Was  your  head  affected  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  do  not  mean  mentally,  but  was  your  neck,  say,  affected;  would 
your  head  tremble,  as  you  recall  it  ? — A.  I  can  not  recall  that,  whether  it 
did  or  not. 

Q.  Who  was  it  that  first  administered  to  you  any  relief? — ^A.  My 
roommate  was  there. 

Q.  What  was  his  name? — A.  He  has  since  left  the  Academy — Mr. 
Cunningham. 

Q.  And  who  first  offered  it  to  you? — A.  He  did. 

Q.  Was  he  able  to  stop  these  convulsions — I  am  going  to  call  them 
convulsions? — ^A.  They  were  not  convulsions. 

Q.  Muscular  cramps,  then,  if  that  suits  you  better. — ^A.  After  a 
halt  hour  the  convulsion  subsided;  yes,  sir;  and  by  taps  I  was  in  a 
normal  condition. 
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Q.  Did  you  have  profuse  perspiration? — A.  I  think  1  did;  I  do  not 
remember.  1  was  quite  warm  when  I  came  in,  and  not  having  control 
of  my  muscles  it  would  keep  me  in  a  state  of  perspiration. 

Q.  Was  that  followed  by  severe  chills? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  just  perspiration,  as  you  call  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  to  your  tent? — A.  I  walked  to  my  tent. 

Q.  Alone?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  walk  or  did  you  have  to  creep? — A.  I  walked. 

Q.  You  say  these  continued  for  about  half  an  hour,  if  I  am  right? — 
A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  What  was  done  to  you  during  that  half  hour  by  anyone  else 
except  your  tentmate  ? — A.  I  believe  there  were  several  others  in  there. 
Nothing  was  done.  I  was  allowed  to  stay  in  my  tent,  and  as  the  con- 
vulsions subsided  I  was  allowed  to  make  my  bed  down  and  so  to  bed. 

Q.  Tell  us  the  names  of  some  of  the  men  who  were  in  there  with 
you. — A.  With  the  exception  of  my  roommate  I  do  not  know  who 
thev  were. 

Q.  Was  there  any  light  in  the  tent?— A.  No,  sir;  the  light  was 
extinguished. 

Q.  Then  what  was  done  for  you  ? — ^A.  1  do  not  think  anything  was 
done  for  me;  I  was  not  exactly  in  a  condition  to  have  anvthing  done 
for  me.  It  was'  one  of  those  cases  of  cramps  for  which  I  have  never 
found  out  that  anything  could  be  done,  and  after  awhile  they  wear 
themselves  out.     I  simply  went  to  bed. 

Q.  Did  you  expect  when  you  came  to  Westpoint  to  be  treated  in 
that  manner? — A.  Not  exactly  in  that  manner;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  consider  it  cruel  at  that  time? — A.  I  was  perhaps 
surprised  to  some  extent 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  answer  my  question;  did  you  or  did  you  not 
consider  it  cruel  at  that  time? — A.  1  would  like  to  have  you  define 
cruel. 

Q.  All  right,  sir.  Disposed  to  inflict  suffering;  indifference  in  the 
presence  of  suffering;  hard-hearted;  inflicting  pain  mentally  or  suffer- 
ing; causing  suffering. — ^A.  I  should  say  pernaps  it  was  cruel,  then. 

Q.  You  mive  qualified  your  answer.  Was  it  or  was  it  not  cruel  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  expect  it  was  part  of  the  essential  education  of 
an  officer  to  be  subjected  to  such  cruelty  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
essential;  no,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  it  is  essential  now? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Now,  after  some  little  time  has  passed  since  you  were  hazed,  do 
you  still  consider  it  as  cruel  treatment? — ^A.  I  do;  yes,  sir;  I  regard  it 
now  as  I  did  then. 

Q.  You  have  not  changed  your  opinion  on  that  at  all? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  have  not. 

Q.  And  you  believe  that  an  Army  officer,  or  a  man  who  may  become 
an  officer  of  the  United  States  Army  should  not  treat  one  of  his  fel- 
low-officers, or  some  one  who  is  going  to  be  a  fellow-officer,  in  that 
cruel  manner? — A.  I  should  say  not;  no,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  believe  in  physical  exercising  at  all? — A.  I  do  not 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  these  class  fights  that  are  held  here? — ^A.  That 
is  a  pretty  hard  thing  to  say.  There  are  a  great  many  things,  I  tliink, 
to  be  said  in  favor  or  them  and  a  great  many  against  them. 

Q.  Which  in  your  mind  would  carry  the  preponderance  of  weight, 
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for  or  against? — A.  1  do  not  know.  I  would  rather  not  express  an 
opinion,  unless  you  are  very  anxious  for  it. 

Q.  You  do  not  recall,  Mr.  MacArthur,  the  names  of  any  cadets  who 
were  in  the  tent  with  you  that  night,  except  Mr.  Cunningham? — A. 
You  mean  after  I  was  in  my  own  tent. 

Q.  Yes,  after  you  were  exercised. — A.  Mr.  Barry. 

Q.  Who  is  out  of  the  corps  now,  as  I  understand  i — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  after  this  did  he  come  in — a  half  hour  afterwards  or 
right  away? — A.  I  think  he  was  in  there  dmost  immediately;  I  don't 
remember;  I  know  he  was  with  me  a  good  part  of  the  night. 

Q.  I  would  like  you  to  think  carefully  and  tell  me  how  long  Mr. 
Dockery  and  Mr.  fiarry  remained  before  you  while  hazing  you.  You 
have  answered  it  once  and  I  want  you  to  think  carefully  and  answer 
again.  Was  Mr.  Dockery  there  all  the  time  and  was  Mr.  Barry  there 
.  au  the  time? — A.  There  were  two  tents.  Sometimes  one  was  in  one 
tent  and  sometimes  one  was  in  the  other.  They  were  both,  I  should 
say,  in  one  or  the  other  tent  the  whole  time,  as  far  as  I  was  able  to 
judge. 

Q.  How  many  tents  did  it  take  to  perform  this  operation  on  you? — 
A.  There  were  two.  There  was  quite  a  large  soiree  at  the  time  and 
there  were  two  tents,  I  believe,  being  operated. 

Q.  Two  tents.  Barry  and  Dockery  were  conducting  the  soiree? — 
A.  They  were;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  recall  which  was  the  last  one  of  those  two  men 
that  gave  you  the  last  few  orders  of  3^our  exercising?  I  would  like  to 
have  you  think  carefully  before  you  answer. — A.  You  want  to  know 
which  was  the  one  that  was  in  there  last  and  gave  me  my  last  orders? 

Q.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  idea  exactly.  I  understood  you  to  testify 
that  it  lasted  about  an  hour,  and  I  want  to  trv  and  ascertain  from  you 
the  man  who  gave  you  the  last  order. — A.  Well,  1  could  not  state  pos- 
itively; I  think  it  was  Mr.  Dockery.  That,  however,  is  not  an  absolute 
statement;  that  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  How  many  fourth  class  men  were  being  exercised  at  that  soiree  ? — 
A.  I  think  there  were  two  others  in  the  tent  1  was  in. 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  give  me  the  names  of  them  if  you  know  them? — 
A.  Former  Cadet  Hascall  was  one  of  them. 

Q.  Was  he  hazed  by  the  same  two  men? — A.  He  was  hazed  in  the 
same  wav;  yes,  sir.    That  is  not  Cadet  Haskell  that  is  here  now. 

Q.  Who  else  was  there  in  the  tent  that  night? — A.  The  other  third 
class  man,  I  think,  was  Cadet  Farnham. 

Q.  Farnham,  or  Vernon? — A.  Farnham.  I  think. 

Q.  What  was  Farham's  condition?  I  nave  not  heard  about  him 
before? — ^A.  I  don't  know,  he  left  before  I  did;  I  think  it  was  all 
right. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  he  had  any  of  these  severe  muscular  attacks? — 
A.  No,  sir;  1  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  pain  that  went  through  your  body  was  the 
same  as  when  a  person's  lunbs  become  cramped  from  bicycle  riding? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  that  pain  all  over  your  body,  through  your  arms 
and  legs? — A.  Principally  through  my  aims  and  lees;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  pain  keep  up  for  an  hour  that  way? — A.  No,  sir;  it  kept 
up  for  half  an  hour.  1  made  an  estimate.  1  had  recovered  after  half 
an  hour. 
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Q.  Were  you  able  to  straighten  out  your  arms  and  legs  ? — A.  After 
a  half  hour;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  able  to  do  it  within  twenty-five  minutes? — A.  I  did 
not  have  complete  control  of  them;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  MacArthur,  I  would  like  to  ascertain  from  you  the 
names  of  every  man  in  the  second  class  whom  you  third  class  men 
consider  to  be  severe  hazers.  I  have  a  list  of  a  number  of  names 
given  me  under  oath,  and  I  am  very  desirous  of  ascertaining  from  you 
if  you  can  recall  the  names  of  any  other  cadets  who  have  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  hazers,  either  in  the  first  class  or  second  class.  1  will 
read  to  you  the  names  I  have  on  this  list,  starting  in  with  the  first 
class,  and  if  there  are  any  others,  as  I  read  off  the  names  that  have 
been  given  me,  any  that  you  recall  or  have  heard  of,  I  wish  you 

would  give  them  to  me.     Efeginning  with  the  first  class:  Berry A. 

(Interrupting.)  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  you  want  me* to  do.  Do 
you  want  me  to  give  the  names  of  those  I  have  personal  cognizance  of? 

Q.  Or  have  heard  of. — A.  I  don't  exactly  understand  what  you 
mean  by  "have  heard  of." 

Q.  I  mean  if  you  have  heard  of  them.  If  any  member  of  your  class 
has  told  you  that  he  was  severely  hazed  by  any  of  them  I  want  their 
names — Barry,  J.  A.,  Bettison,  feurnett  De  Armond,  Gregory,  D.D., 
Meyer.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  others  ?— A.  I  should  say  not;  no, 
sir. 

By  Mr.  Wanger: 
Q.  Have  you  heard  of  these  in  that  connection  ? — A.  Some  of  them. 
I  never  had  any  personal  observation;  I  was  never  obliged  to  do  any 
exercising  at  all  for  any  of  these  men. 

By  Mr.  Driggs: 

Q.  Now  take  the  second  class,  please:  Abbott,  Bell,  Carpenter, 
Dockery,  Linton,  Mahaffey,  McClellan,  Pegram,  Shannon,  Sheridan. 
Stewart,  Terrill,  Tyler,  O.  N.,  and  Williams,  W.  H.  Have  youheara 
of  any  more? — A.  les,  sir;  Mr.  Devall  was  in  that  class.  He  is  not 
down  here. 

Q.  He  is  now  out  of  the  institution  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  mean  simply  those  in  the  institution  at  the  present  time? — A.  I 
do  not  think  of  any  more;  no,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you,  in  compliance  with  General  Dick's  sugg^estion,  to 

SVe  me  the  names  of  the  cadets  who  are  now  out  of  the  institution 
at  have  been  found  since  you  have  been  here  that  have  the  reputa- 
tion of  hazing.  I  have  a  list  of  several  who  are  not  now  in  the  msti- 
tution.  1  have  Baender.  I  don't  think  you  were  here  then? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Baender,  Lane.  Barry,  and  Devall.  Are  there  any  others  who 
are  now  out  of  the  institution  who  should  be  added  to  this  list  that 
you  can  recall? — A.  Those,  I  think,  \vere  the  worst  I  have  heard  of; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  We  have  heard  of  one  or  two  more;  I  wish  you  would  try  to 
think  and  see  if  you  can  give  me  the  names  of  them. — ^A.  I  do  not 
recollect  any  now;  no,  sir.  Barry  and  Devall,  I  think,  are  the  only 
two  that  were  here  in  my  time. 

Q.  I  notice,  Mr.  MacArthur,  that  you  hold  the  proud  distinction  of 
being  No.  1  in  your  class.  Now,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  you  have 
noticed  whether  the  low-grade  men  are  the  worst  hazers  in  the  class 
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or  not?  I  mean  by  low-grade  men  the  men  who  rank  low  in  their 
studies.  I  do  not  mean  Tow  mentally  or  physically;  I  mean  simply 
low  erade  as  far  as  their  marking  is  concerned,  to  make  up  this  list. — 
A.  In  the  class  just  before  my  class — I  do  not  know  how  it  is  as  a 
rule — 1  should  say  yes.  1  have  never  noticed  it  before,  but  as  you 
call  my  attention  to  it,  I  should  say  yes.  It  seems  to  be  the  rule  in 
the  class  of  1902. 

Q.  That  the  low-grade  men  are  the  worst  hazers? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  men  who  are  among  the  first  10  or  15  have  to  work  too  hard 
to  go  into  hazing? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  is  exactly  the  reason.  The 
hazing  did  take  place  during  the  summer,  when  they  had  no  studies; 
so  I  don't  think  that  would  be  the  reason. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  that  rule  applies  at  all?  We  have  noticed  that 
that  has  been  the  case  in  many  instences  we  have  heard  of. — A.  In  the 
class  of  1902,  as  I  have  said,  I  think  that  is  true.  I  have  not  noticed 
that  in  reference  to  the  other  classes.  By  all  odds  the  worst  hazers  in 
1902  have  been  found — Devall  and  Barry — and  so,  judging  from  that, 
I  should  say,  perhaps,  it  is  a  correct  judgment. 

By  Mr.  Clayton: 

Q.  You  said  that  you  were  hazed  in  one  of  the  '*  A"  company  tents,, 
as  I  understand  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Alternately  by  Barry  and  Dockery? — A.  I  don't  know  how 
much  in  alternation,  but  it  was  between  the  two;  I  know  those  two 
had  charge  of  the  soiree. 

Q.  How  many  were  engaged  in  the  soiree  as  actors? — A.  I  did  not 
catch  the  last  part. 

?.  Who  were  those  engaged  in  the  soiree? — A.  There  were  three, 
remember,  in  the  tent  I  was  in. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  who  the  other  two  were  in  the  tent  besides 
yourself? — A.  Mr.  Hascall,  and  I  think  Mr.  Farnham;  I  am  not  cer- 
tain about  Mr.  Farnham. 

Q.  When  did  the  soiree  stop? — A.  It  started,  I  should  say,  half  an 
hour  after  the  return  of  the  battalion  from  supper,  and,  roughly  esti- 
mated, it  lasted,  I  should  say,  an  hour. 

Q.  Why  did  it  stop;  did  both  these  cadets  who  were  superintending 
it  go  off? — A.  No,  sir;  they  told  me  they  were  through  and  1  went  to 
my  tent. 

Q.  Did  you  see  these  cadets  later? — A.  At  night? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  saw  Cadet  Barry. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Cadet  Dockery? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of;  no,  sir, 

Q.  When  did  you  see  Cadet  Barry  again  ? — A.  He  came  to  my  tent 
to  do  what  he  could. 

Q.  Why  did  he  come;  did  he  know  you  had  convulsions? — A.  I 
suppose  he  heard  that  I  had  cramps;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  after  you  got  to  your  tent  before  these  cramps  came 
on  ? — A.  Almost  immediately. 

Q.  How  did  they  affect  you? — A.  I  lost  control  of  my  muscles. 

Q.  Did  you  fall  down? — A.  My  roommate  laid  me  down  on  the 
floor;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  unable  to  contain  yourself,  did  you  say? — ^A.  Unable 
to  contain  my  muscles. 

Q.  And  you  had  sort  of  convulsions  then,  did  you? — ^A.  I  would 
not  call  them  convulsions;  no,  sir. 
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Q.  You  moved  your  arms  and  hands  around,  did  you  not? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  noise  with  your  mouth,  cry  out? — ^A.  I  did 
not  cry  out.    I  suppose  I  groaned  several  times. 

Q.  It  has  been  testified  here,  as  I  understand  it,  that  you  had  to 
have  cotton  put  in  vour  mouth? — ^A.  That  is  absurd. 

Q.  You  did  not  do  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  all  a  mistake? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  a  mistake. 

Q.  You  did  not  cry  out  or  moan? — ^A.  I  groaned  several  times;  yes, 
fiir. 

Q.  Did  you  moan? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  groaned. 

Q.  Did  any  cadet  offer  to  get  a  doctor  for  you? — A.  Not  that  I 
know  of;  no,  sir, 

Q.  Did  you  ask  anyone  to  get  a  doctor  for  you? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  look:  very  robust  now.  Did  you  have  any  trouble 
any  other  time  during  that  summer? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  suffer  any  serious  consequence  from  any  of  the  regular 
drills? — A.  I  was  obliged  to  leave  several  of  them. 

Q.  Did  you  have  the  cramps  after  leaving  those  drills? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Dockery  or  Mr.  Barry  ever  speak  to  you  at  any  time 
after  that  about  this  incident  that  evening? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  exercising  other  than  that  evening? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Afterwards? — A.  I  don't  believe  I  had  any  afterwards;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  one  of  these  sweat  baths? — A.  1  did;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us  about  that. — A.  They  put  me  in  a  tent,  and  tne  walls 
were  battened  down  and  the  bed  clothes  wrapped  around  me. 

Q.  And  the  front  closed  up? — A.  No,  sir;  the  front  was  not;  bed 
<;lotnes  were  wrapped  around  me  and  after  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  I 
was  taken  out,  or  at  least  they  were  taken  off  and  I  walked  out. 

Q.  Were  you  overcome  at  that  time? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  administered  that  sweat  bath  to  you  ? — A.  Cadet  Devall. 

Q.  He  is  no  longer  in  the  Academy? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  any  cadet  that  is  now  in  the  Academy  involved  in  that  at 
all? — ^A.  Not  that  I  remember;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  given  to  you  alone  or  was  anybody  with  you? — A.  I 
was  alone,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  given  to  you  as  a  punishment? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  object  of  it,  do  you  know? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Just  without  any  object  whatever? — A.  I  suppose  so;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  to  take  any  tabasco  sauce? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  it  administered  to  others? — ^A.  1  have;  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Often? — A.  No,  sir;  occasionally. 

Q,  Tell  us  about  some  of  the  instances,  if  you  can  remember. — A.  I 
never  saw  it  administered  except  as  a  joke,  and  I  never  saw  it  affect  a 
man  in  the  slightest  degree.  1  think  that  most  of  the  sauce  I  saw 
administered  was  catsup  placed  in  the  tabasco  bottle. 

Q.  Did  the  man  who  told  you  to  take  it  appreciate  the  joke? — A.  I 
should  say  he  might. 

Q.  But  the  man  who  was  told  to  take  it  did  not  appreciate  it  so 
much? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  was  given  at  one  time? — A.  Five  or  six  drops. 
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Q.  Did  any  of  the  upper  class  men  ever  speak  to  you  about  your 
experiences  that  night  that  you  had  these  cramps  ? — A.  Did  they  speak 
to  me  about  it? 

Q.  Yes;  did  they  come  around  next  day  to  see  if  you  were  still  alive  ? 
In  other  words,  were  the  men  who  inflicted  this  on  you  worried  about 
it? — A.  1  didn't  see  either  of  them  the  next  day;  I  don't  think  they 
were.     I  was  around  attending  to  my  duties  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Q.  Did  either  of  them  come  to  you  and  apologize  for  what  they  had 
done  to  you? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  exercised  a  man  until  he  fainted,  would  you  not  eo  around 
the  next  day  to  see  how  he  was? — A.  I  do  not  think  I  would  exercise 
a  man  until  he  fainted. 

Q.  If  you  did,  you  would  go  around  to  see  about  him,  would  you 
not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  would,  most  certainly. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  attended  one  of  these  fights? — A.  I  have;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  a  principal? — A.  No,  sir;  in  other  capacities. 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  scrapping  committee  of  your  class? — 
A.  I  was  not;  no,  sir. 

Q.  How  old  were  you  when  you  entered  the  Academy? — A.  Nine- 
teen, sir. 

Q.  What  was  your  condition  when  you  entered  ?  Were  you  in  good 
health? — A.  I  was  not  in  robust  health;  no,  sir.  I  should  say  I  was 
in  good  health,  though. 

Q.  What  was  your  condition  at  the  end  of  your  first  camp? — A.  I 
was  in  much  better  condition  than  when  I  entered.  1  was  at  least  10 
pounds  heavier  and  was  hardier  in  every  way. 

Q.  You  did  not  feel  that  these  extraordinary  exercises  had  brought 
on  any  serious  trouble? — A.  Not  in  the  slightest;  no,  sir. 

Thereupon,  at  4.10  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until 
9  o'clock  p.  m. 

The  conmiittee  reassembled  at  9  p.  m.,  and,  after  an  executive  ses- 
sion, adjourned  until  to-morrow  morning  at  9.30. 


United  States  Military  Academy, 
Westpoint^  N.  Y.^  Friday^  Jamuiry  18^  1901. 
The  committee  convened  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Charles  Dick  in 
the  chair. 
The  examination  of  Cadet  Douglass  Mac  Arthur  resimied. 

By  Mr.  W anger: 

Q.  The  exercise  which  resulted  in  muscular  convulsions  was  about 
a  month  after  you  got  into  camp? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  the  sweat  bath  ^ — A.  About  three  days  before. 

Q.  Who  were  present  at  that  time? — A.  Cadets  U.  S.  Grant  and 
Phillips  of  my  own  class. 

Q.  By  whom  was  the  bath  directed? — A.  By  former  Cadet  Devall, 
sir.' 

Q.  Was  there  any  upper  class  men  present? — A.  No,  I  don't  think 
so;  no,  sir;  there  certainly  was  not  in  the  tent;  there  may  have  been 
some  outside  where  he  was;  but  I  did  not  see  them. 

Q.  The  day  of  the  soiree,  I  think  3'ou  said,  was  a  very  hot  day  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  One  of  the  hottest  of  the  season  ? — A.  Well,  I  don't  remember 
well  enough  about  it  to  say  that. 

Q.  Weu,  one  of  the  hottest  of  that  time? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  I 
was  feeling  more  prostrated  than  usual  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

Q.  How  was  your  health  at  that  time  compared  with  now? — ^A.  Well, 
I  should  say  about  the  same. 

Q.  And  your  appearance  was  about  the  same,  was  it? — A. ,  I  should 
-say  so;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And,  of  course,  you  had  the  same  nervous  temperament  then 
that  you  have  now? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  many  men  fainted  in  the  drilling  of  that 
day? — A.  I  don't  remember;  no,  sir. 

S,  Who  directed  you  to  report  to  the  tent  where  this  soiree  was 
? — A.  Mr.  Dockerj^  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  he  gave  you  directions? — A.  I  think  I 
was  in  my  own  tent,  sir. 

Q.  As  I  understand  it,  a  fourth  class  man  must  not  be  at  ease  in  the 
company  street  during  camp? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  must  keep  eyes  front  and  in  other  respects  be  in  restraint? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  he  keep  that  position  when  the  officers  are  present  or  does 
he  then  relax? — A.  Well,  sometimes  they  do  and  sometimes  they  do 
not,  sir;  according  to  regulations  I  don't  think  they  would. 

Q.  I  am  talking  about  when  they  are  not  on  duty.  After  supper  for 
instance,  there  was  no  duty  to  be  performed,  was  there? — A.  jlo,  sir. 

Q.  In  going  from  your  tent  to  tent  No.  4  was  there  anything  in  the 
regulations  to  require  you  to  keep  eyes  front? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That,  then,  was  a  restraint  imposed  by  the  unwritten  law? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  perfectly  light  when  you  received  the  order  to  go  to  tent 
No.  4,  wasn't  it? — A.  No,  sir;  it  was  dusk  then. 

Q.  Dusk?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  7  o'clock? — A.  I  should  say  a  little  bit  later,  about  half 
past  7. 

Q.  WeTL  it  does  not  get  very  dark  here  at  half  past  7  in  July,  does 
it? — A.  Well,  I  think«it  is  beginning  to  get  dusk:  yes.  sir. 

Q.  Now,  how  were  the  soirees  conducted  ?  Did  the  lourth  class  men 
change  from  one  tent  to  the  other? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  in  one  tent 
continually. 

Q.  And  the  upper  class  men  changed? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Howfreauently? — A.  Why,  I  think  Cadet  Dockery  was  in  my 
tent  most  of  the  time;  I  think  Mr.  Barry  went  from  one  tent  to  the 
other  quite  frequently. 

Q.  Coming  to  your  tent  while  Dockery  was  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  without  Dockery  going  away? — A.  I  don't  think  he  left  the 
tent;  no,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  of  the  hour  do  you  think  Dockery  was  present? — A. 
I  think  he  was  present  most  of  it,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  when  you  say  that,  do  you  mean  three-fourths  of  an  hour, 
or  how  much? — ^A.  In  fact  I  could  not  state  positively;  he  was  not 
there  the  whole  time,  and  he  was  there  the  majority  of  the  time,  I 
think;  I  am  sure. 

Q.  You  are  expected  to  do  the  exercising  without  looking  at  the 
taskmaster? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Had  the  convulsion  of  your  muscles  begun  before  you  left  tent 
No.  4? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  said  anything  of  your  weariness? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  At  no  time  i — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you?— A.  Well,  I  don't  know  exactly  why  I  didn't, 
sir;  I  didn't  realize. 

Q.  Was  it  because  you  had  seen  that  that  excuse  was  not  favombly 
received  by  some  of  the  upper  class  men? — A.  No;  I  can't  say  that; 
I  perhaps  aid  not  realize  that  my  muscles  were  becoming  as  tired  as 
thev  were. 

Q.  No,  but  you  realized  you  were  very  weary,  didn't  you? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  you  realized  that  it  was  a  warm  night  ?^— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  any  reason  given  why  you  should  report  to  tent  No.  4? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  you  had  committed  some  offense? — A. 
No,  sii\ 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  the  entertainment  was  for  your  benefit  ? — 
A.  1  don't  exactly  understand,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  what  was  your  feeling  at  that  time:  ''This  is  a  proper 
exercise  for  my  welfare,  or  this  is  an  entertainment  for  the  benefit  of 
Mr.  Dockery  and  Mr.  Barry  f — A.  Well,  I  felt  more  inclined  toward 
your  latter  view  than  toward  the  former.  I  was  surprised  when  it  was 
over,  because  I  was  surprised  that  there  were  such  few  here;  I  knew, 
as  a  rule,  the  corps  would  not  tolerate  men  of  that  kind,  and  I  have 
noticed  in  the  two  years  that  I  have  been  here  that  anything  that  tends 
toward  those  extreme  measures  were  always  frowned  on  by  a  large 
majority  of  the  corps;  and  I  think  my  feeling  was  one  of  surprise  tlmt 
those  men  had  been  allowed  to  go  to  such  extremes  more  tnan  any- 
thing else. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  anv  action  was  taken  by  other  members 
of  the  corps  to  curb  those  men  f — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  any  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  ex-Cadet  Cunningham  now  is? — ^A.  I  do 
not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  his  home  was? — A.  Ye^,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  it? — A.  In  Utica,  N.  Y.,  sir. 

Q.  How  recently  have  you  heard  from  him? — A.  Not  since  he  left 
here. 

Q.  Were  you  friends  at  the  time  he  left? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  we  were 
tentmates. 

Q.  Did  he  leave  during  the  camp? — A.  He  did;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  never  got  back  in  barracks? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  his  leaving? — A.  I  think  he  was  dissatis- 
fied and  resided,  sir. 

Q.  What  18  your  present  impression  as  to  the  presence  or  absence 
of  Famum  there? — A.  Well,  just  as  I  said  yesteraay;  I  think  he  was 
there,  as  I  said  yesterday;  I  have  not  made  any  inquiries  about  him. 

Q.  You  still  think  he  was  there? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  giving  the  gi*eater  pert  of  tne  exercises  that  evening, 
or  were  the  tasks  alK)ut  evenly  divided? — A.  1  think  while  we  were 
present  the  tasks  were  about  evenly  divided. 

Q.  Had  either  of  the  others  been  there  before  you? — A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  Did  either  of  them  leave  before  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Were  you  the  last? — A.  I  was  the  last;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  think  one  exerciser  said  that  the  reason  for  your  beine  exer- 
cised was  that  you  were  slow  in  obeying  certain  directions  and  slouchy 
in  some  of  your  movements.  Was  anything  of  that  kind  said  to  you 
at  the  time  i — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  think  you  testified  before  the  military  court  that  you  discov- 
ered Cadet  J.  J.  Murphy  in  a  faint  on  one  occasion. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  when  was  that? — A.  That  was,  I  should  say,  two  weeks 
afterwards;  that  is,  about  the  middle  of  camp,  at  a  rough  estimate. 

Q.  Day  or  evening? — A.  In  the  evening,  sir. 

Q.  About  what  time  ? — A.  I  should  say  about  half  past  8. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  notice  him  ? — A.  We  were  both  down 
at  the  water  tank  and  I  was  attracted  by  the  fact  that  he  seemed  to  be 
losing  control  of  himself,  and  I  at  once  went  to  his  assistance,  and 
helped  him  down  to  the  sink  and  brought  him  back. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  seen  him  before  the  faint  came  on? — A.  I 
just  saw  him  as  it  came  on. 

Q.  Did  he  make  any  exclamation? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  afterwards  give  any  reason? — A.  No,  sir;  I  left  him  as 
soon  as  I  brought  him  to. 

Q.  You  heard  nothing  as  to  what  was  the  supposed  cause  of  it? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  bumping  regarded  as  an  exercise? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  As  a  funny  formation  ? — A.  That  was  regarded  funny;  yes,  sir; 
it  was  something  that  is  never  done  between  those  persons  that  are  not 
members  of  the  same  class.  It  is  an  unwritten  law  here  that  an  upper 
class  man  never  lays  his  hand  on  a  lower  class  man — a  fourth  class  man — 
and  there  has  never  been  any  form  of  hazing  of  that  kind  at  all. 

Q.  Is  it  a  frequent  occurrence  ? — A.  Well,  among  classmates,  I  should 
say  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  bumpers? — A.  I  should  say  there  were  half  a  dozen, 
sir. 

Q.  At  a  time? — A.  I  should  say  so;  yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Smith: 

Q.  Now,  without  meaning  to  indicate  that  it  has  in  any  way  shaped 
your  recollection  of  these  matters,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  feel  a  sym- 
pathy for  these  men  who  hazed  you  at  this  late  day,  do  you  not? — A. 
For  those  men  that  hazed  me  ?     Not  in  the  slightest,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  feel  a  cordial  feeling  toward  all  the  cadets  in  the  corps 
and  regret  seeing  any  of  them  in  trouble  in  this  matter? — A.  Why,  I 
feel  warmly  toward  the  cadet  corps,  as  I  am  a  member  of  it;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  are  loth  to  see  any  of  tne  cadet  corps  slandered? — A.  Slan- 
dered?   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Or  whatever  defects  that  may  exist  magnified? — ^A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  a  student  of  physiology  in  the  Academy  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  aware,  are  you  not,  that  a  man's  mind  may  be  entirely 
clear,  and  at  the  same  time  he  may  have  lost  control  of  the  motor 
nerves,  are  you  not? — ^A.  I  don't  exactly  understand  what  you  mean 
by  motor  nerves,  sir. 

Q.  Those  nerves,  which  control  the  muscles,  may  be  used  in  place 
of  it,  for  the  purpose  of  this  Question,  as  you,  perhaps,  will  under- 
stand what  I  mean  better. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  understand  that  when  the  mind  has  lost  control  of  the 
nerves  that  govern  and  control  the  muscles  that  the  person  is  either 
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in  a  state  of  paralysis  or  of  convulsions? — ^A.  I  don't  see  how  that 
could  be  possible. 

Q.  What  can  there  be  midway  between  paralysis  and  convulsions? — 
A.  i  have  frequently  seen  a  man  with  cramps  that  occurs  every  day. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  cramps? — ^A.  Why,  a  cramp,  I  should 
say. 

Q.  Cramps  so  complete  that  he  can  not  control  the  muscles? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  1  regard  as  occurs. 

Q.  Were  your  muscles  contracting  and  relaxing  without  your  con- 
trol?— A.   les,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  read  you  the  definition  of  convulsion  as  found  in  the  Cen- 
tury Dictionary:  *' Convulsion:  a  violent  and  involuntary  contraction 
of  the  muscular  parts  of  an  animal  body,  with  alternate  relaxation." 
Isn't  that  what  you  had? — A.  Well,  that  would  describe  it,  but  I  think 
when  the  term  convulsion  is  used  it  always  conveyed  to  my  mind  the 
fact  that  a  man  lost  more  or  less  control  of  his  mental  faculties,  and 
it  was  accompanied  by  deliriums  and  maybe  other  symptoms  that 
were  entirely  lacking  in  my  case. 

Q.  I  think  you  did  not  understand  the  meaning  of  convulsion,  and 
consequently  I  wanted  to  thoroughly  understand  one  another.  I 
understand  vou  did  have  violent  and  involuntary  contraction  and 
relaxation  of  the  muscles? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  while  your  mind  was  clear,  you  were  unable  to  control 
your  muscles  with  your  mind? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  You  never  filed  any  complaint  with  the  authorities  on  account  of 
being  hazed,  did  you? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  any  reason  for  not  doing  so? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  so  far  as  you  know  the  matter  was  never  reported? — A.  The 
matter  was  reported  and  there  was  an  investigation  made  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  nothing  came  of  it. 

Q.  By  whom  was  the  investigation  conducted? — ^A.  It  was  conducted 
by  the  authorities,  sir;  Colonel  Hein. 

Q.  Were  you  called  as  a  witness? — A.  I  was;  -yes,  sir. 

Q.  Beyond  being  called  aa  a  witness,  did  you  do  anything  more 
about  the  investigation? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  But  nothing  came  of  it  finally? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  that  investigation  is  a  matter  of  record? — 
A.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  pl^  your  privilege  and  refuse  to  testify? — ^A.  I  did; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  other  cadets  did  the  same  thing? — ^A.  I 
do  not  know,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  refuse  to  testify  altogether? — ^A.  No,  sir;  1  refused  to 
testify  some  things;  others,  I  did  not. 

Q.  In  testifying  did  you  give  the  names? — A.  I  did  not;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Or  in  any  way  indicate  to  the  authorities  so  that  your  tormentors 
might  have  been  detected? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  reason  for  so  aeclining? — A.  No;  only  that  I  did 
not  wish  to  appear  m  the  matter  at  all  any  more  than  I  was  bound  to. 

Q.  Well,  is  there  anything  in  the  spirit  of  the  corps  or  conditions  at 
Westpoint  that  led  you  to  think  that  you  ought  not  to  testify? — ^A.  I 
think  that  the  spirit  is  one  that  is  inidl  of  our  schools  in  this  country, 
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sir,  not  to  tell  any  more  than  you  have  to  tell  on  vour  schoolmates  in 
something  of  that  kind;  that  was  not  intended  to  be  harmful. 

Q.  Well,  now,  do  1  understand  that  it  was  largely  due  to  that  spirit 
that  vou  felt  you  ought  not  to  testify  against  these  men? — ^A.  Well,  I 
should  say  to  some  extent;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  willing  to  spare  them  although  they  had  not  been  very 
careful  to  spare  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  vou  suffered  any  subsequent  evil  eflfects  from  the  hazing 
you  received  at  that  time? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  go  to  the  hospital  subsequently,  did  you? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  anybody  else  about  the  matter? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
m^'^  own  classmates. 

Q.  What  other  classmates? — ^A.  With  my  classmates. 

Q.  Had  they  been  hazed  as  you  were? — A.  Many  of  them  had  been 
hazed,  I  think,  as  much  as  I  had;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  anybody  else  excepting  your  classmates  about 
it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  At  that  time  vou  had  no  class  organization,  had  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  whe^  you  were  thus  hazed  that  you  were 
accorded  the  privilege  of  being  hazed  or  fighting? — A.  Perfectly; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  chose  to  be  hazed  rather  than  fight? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  it  was  one  or  the  other,  you  understood  that,  didn't  you? — 
A.  Why,  it  was  always  the  way,  yes,  sir,  that  a  refusal  to  be  hazed 
would  be  followed  by  a  fight. 

Q.  That  was  the  understanding  throughout  the  class? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr:  Wanger: 

Q.  And  if  followed  by  a  fiffht  that  fight  would  be  followed  bv  haz- 
ing, or  by  another  fight,  womdit  not? — A.  Well,  it  would  be  followed 
by  nazing;  I  never  saw  the  other  alternative;  no,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  saw  that  the  cadet  ever  took  the  second  flight  rather 
than  keep  up  his  opposition? — A.  Yes.  sir;  I  have  seen  uie  second 
fight,  but  I  aon't  know  the  cause  of  it  tnough. 

(^.  But  the  second  fight  for  keeping  up  the  refusal  to  submit  to 
hazing? — A.  Well,  there  was  such  a  case,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  your  time?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  cadet  in  the  Academy? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  he  is. 

Q.  What  is  his  name? — ^A.  Cadet  Colley. 

By  Mr.  Smith: 

Q.  I  have  the  CoUey-Dockery  fight  on  my  list,  and  the  Colley-Sin- 
gles  fight,  are  they  the  ones? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Which  is  the  one? — A.  I  referred  to  the  fight  that  took  place 
between  Mr.  Colley  and  Mr.  Casad. 

Q.  When  was  that? — ^A.  That  was  about  a  month — I  should  say 
that  was  some  time  in  May  last  year. 

Q.  That  would  be  the  year  1899-1900?— A.  1900;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  Casad  had  another  tight,  too,  didn't  he? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  had  a  fight  with  Parker,  didn't  he? — A.  He  did;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  Colley  at  the  time  of  this  fight,  a  fourth  class  man, 
yet? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  was  Casad? — A.  He  was  a  third  class  man,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  other  fight  you  refer  to  was  the  Colley -Dockery  fight? — 
A.  It  was;  yes,  sir. 
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By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Then  a  fight  did  not  absolutely  settle  the  status  of  a  fourth  class 
man,  did  it?  He  might  still  be  subject  to  hazing  after  a  fight? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  he  won  the  fight  was  he  subject,  on  that  account,  to  be 
called  out  the  second  time? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  he  lost  the  fight  was  he  subject  to  be  called  out  a  second  time  ? — 
A.  No,  sir;  not  unless  in  the  eyes  of  upper  class  men  he  committed 
some  new  offense  later. 

Q.  But  he  was  subject  at  all  times  to  hazing? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  if  he  made  a  fight  rather  than  subject  himself  to  an 
exercising  or  a  hazing,  whether  he  won  or  lost,  it  (ud  not  exempt  him 
from  future  hazing  while  he  was  yet  a  fourth  class  man,  did  it? — ^A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  In  which  year  were  you  in  camp  first? — ^A.  I  was  in  camp  first 
in  1899,  sir. 

Q.  1899?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  vou  in  camp  last  sununer? — ^A.  I  was;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  more  hazing  in  the  camp  of  1899  than  there  was  last 
year? — A.  A  great  deal;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  hazing  had  subsided  $k  great  deal  last  year? — ^A.  It  had;  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  There  was  still  some  hazing? — ^A.  Why,  I  don't  think  that  brac- 
ing is  included  in  hazing;  no,  sir.  Including  bracing  in  hazing,  there 
was;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  were  some  fights? — ^A.  There  were  some  fights;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  might  be  included  in  hazing  as  they  are  conducted  here;  at 
least,  this  conmiittee  includes  them  in  hazmg.  There  were  some 
fights? — A.  There  were  some  fights;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  many  as  the  year  before? — A.  I  don't  know.  I  should  say 
about  the  same;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  better  treatment  follow  your  hazing  than  you  had  received 
prior  to  it? — A.  Why,  I  should  say  it  did;  yes,  sir — not  that  I  did 
not  have  any  more  exercising  to  do. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  that  was  from  a  sense  of  fear? — A.  I 
should  say  not,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  they  might  still  have  hazed  you  again  had  they  felt 
disposed  to? — A.  Well,  I  don't  exactly  understand. 

Q.  Well,  can  you  give  any  reason  why  you  were  not  hazed  again? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  because  you  became  perfectly  submissive  to  all  the  com- 
mands of  the  upper  class  men? — A.  Why,  as  much  as  all  fourth  class 
men;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Thenperhaps  you  gave  no  further  offense? — A.  No  further 
offense?    Why,  I  don't  know  as  I  gave  any  offense  originally. 

Q.  Then  you  don't  know  what  you  were  hazed  for  the  first  time? — 
A.  I  don't  know;  no,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  tormentors  never  gave  you  any  reason? — ^A.  They  did 
not;  no,  sir. 

Q.  And  do  you  remember  the  call  that  Dockery  mad^  at  your  tent 
immediately  after  the  hazing? — A.  I  don't  think  he  came  at  all,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  think  he  came? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  testified  that  he  did,  but  that  you  did  not  see  him? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 
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Did  he  show  any  further  concern  in  your  matter? — A.  No,  sir. 
Never  came  to  see  you  the  next  day  or  any  other  time  to  inquire 
about  you? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Devall?— A.  Devall?    No,  sir;  Mr.  Barry  did. 

Q.  Was  he  the  only  one? — ^A.  He  was  the  only  one;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  vou  remember  what  he  said  to  you? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not, 

Q.  Well,  I  do  not  expect  you  to  quote  his  words. — A.  The  purport 
of  it  was  that  he  was  sorry  he  had  gone  so  far,  that  he  was  not  aware 
of  the  condition  that  I  was  in,  and  he  expressed  regret,  not  in  so  many 
words,  but  the  tone  and  his  whole  manner — I  took  it  in  that  spirit. 

Q.  You  know  that  his  explanation  was  sincere  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  aside  from  him,  you  never  had  anyone  approach  you  with 
regretful  speech  or  thoughts  about  it,  had  you?.— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  While  you  were  in  this  condition  no  one  applied  any  restora- 
tives?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  in  any  way  attended  you? — A.  No,  sir;  except  my  tentmate. 

Q.  Who  was  he? — A.  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Q.  What  did  he  do  for  you? — A.  He  did  not  do  very  much;  he  put 
my  blankets  out  on  the  floor  for  me  and  helped  me  to  ffo  to  them. 

Q.  Cunningham  was  also  a  fellow-classnaate? — ^A.  ift  was;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  Cunningham  remain  in  the  institution? — A,  I 
should  say  six  weeks,  sir. 

Q.  Six  weeks? — A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  the  tactical  oflBcers,  if  you  can  tell,  at  that  hour  of 
the  evening? — A.  1  do  not  know,  sir. 

Q.  Do  they  remain  in  camp  after  parade? — A.  Why,  I  really  don't 
know. 

Q.  You  have  not,  during  the  night,  been  able  to  recollect  any  other 
names  than  those  you  have  given  us  who  participated  in  this  hazing? — 
A.  No,  sir;  those  are  the  only  two  I  can  state  positively. 

Q.  Can  you  think  of  any  more  of  your  fellows  who  were  hazed  at 
the  same  time?— A.  No,  sir;  there  are  only  two  in  the  tent  that  I  was 
in,  besides  myself;  those  two  were  Mr.  Hascall  and  I  think  Mr. 
Famum. 

Q.  Now,  is  there  anything  more  that  you  care  to  add  to  your  state- 
ment before  leaving  the  stand? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Smith: 

Q.  1  believe  I  would  like  to  present  to  you,  Mr.  MacArthur,  this 
list  of  about  seventy  names  who  have  met  upon  the  field  of  honor, 
and  see  if  you  can  furnish  us  any  additions  thereto. — ^A.  No,  sir; 
those  are  all  1  know  of. 

O.  Here  is  a  list  of  fifty-nine  methods  of  hazing  heretofore  pursued 
at  the  Academy.  Please  examine  that  list  and  see  if  you  can  furnish 
us  any  additional  methods  that  have  been  prevalent  here  since  you 
came. — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  can't  think  of  any  others? — A.  Those  are  all  1  can  remem- 
ber of;  yes,  sir. 

WnXlAM  OOFF  CAFLES,  SWOBV. 

By  Mr.  Smith: 
Q.  What  is  your  name? — A.  Caples. 
Q.  What  is  your  full  name? — A.  William  Goff  Caples. 
Q.  When  did  you  become  a  cadet  at  this  Academy? — ^A.  1897,  sir. 
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Q.  Were  you  acquainted  with  Cadet  Breth?--A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  in  camp  that  same  summer  of  1897? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  your  tent  with  reference  to  Breth's  tent? — A.  I  don't 
know  where  his  tent  was,  in  fact. 

Q.  What  forms  of  exercising  were  prevalent  in  the  camp  that  sum- 
mer?— A.  Eagles,  wooden  wilfys,  footballs,  were  the  principal  ones, 
and  hanging  irom  a  stretcher  and  sitting  on  bayonets. 

Q.   mis  mere  bracing? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wooden  willying? — A.  Yes,  sii*. 

Q.  Footballs?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Eagling?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Hanging  on  stretcher? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Box  noHing? — ^A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Was  there  a  box  about  the  tent  for  rubbish  or  anything  of  that 
kind  about  each  tent? — A.  No;  rubbish  is  put  in  a  bucket  and  then 
swept  out  of  the  company  street. 

Q.  Was  there  a  practice  for  a  party  to  hold  out  a  cartridge  box,  or 
anything  of  that  kind? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  that.  We  used  to 
hold  out  a  gun  sometimes. 

Q.  Was  that  a  separate  and  distinct  affair  from  this  wooden 
willying? — A.  Yes,  sir;  holding  out  a  gun,  you  put  your  gun  out  that 
way  [indicating]  and  held  the  gun  on  the  hands.  • 

Q.  By  what  name  was  that  called? — A.  I  don't  know  of  its  being 
called  by  any  particular  name,  sir;  it  was  just  taking  a  gun  and  hold- 
ing it  out  tliat  way. 

Q.  When  you  issued  your  command  to  the  fourth  class  man,  what 
did  you  tell  him?— A.  I  never  did  that  myself;  I  just  had  to  do  it, 
though. 

Q.  What  was  said  to  you? — A.  I  was  just  told  to  take  the  gun. 
^^Take  the  gun  in  your  hand,"  and  the  man  took  it  up  in  his  hand  ana 
showed  me^  sir;  just  that  way  [indicating]. 
•  Q.  Holding  out  the  gun? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  system,  known  as  inspection  of  feet,  or  pouring  hot 
grease  on  the  feet,  practiced? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  that  summer  camp? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Sitting  on  bayonet? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Sweating? — ^A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Choo-chooing? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Chewing  rope  ends? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Chinning? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Eating  soap?  Was  that  practiced  that  year? — A.  Idon't  know 
of  it,  sir. 

Q.  Was  anyone  cut  by  the  class  or  the  corps  that  year  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  who  was  cut  by  the  class  that  summer? — A. 
Cadet  Pearson  was  cut  by  the  class  in  1900;  he  was  cut  by  them  that 
fall;  he  had  had  a  fight  and  they  wanted  him  to  have  another  one  about 
the  time  for  examinations.  He  stood  pretty  low  in  his  class  and  he 
told  me  he  would  fight  after  examinations  any  man  that  they  wanted 
to  turn  out;  but  before  that  he  did  not  want  to  do  it,  because  he  needed 
the  use  of  his  eyes  to  prepare  for  examination,  sir. 

Q.  Cadet  Pearson,  you  say? — A.  Yes,  sir;  of  the  present  first  class, 

Q.  He  had  had  a  fight? — A.  He  had  had  a  fight  during  the  year  and 
then  they  wanted  him  to  have  another  fight  close  to  the  time  of  exam- 
ination, and  he  refused  to  fight  until  after  examination. 
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Q.  That  was  the  Pearson-Kerr  fight  that  took  place? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  the  January  examination  was  near  and  they  wanted 
him  to  have  a  fight  then? — ^A.  They  wanted  him  to  have  another  fight 
close  to  the  January  examination;  he  refused  to  fight  until  after  the 
examinations  were  over;  he  stood  low  in  his  class,  and  he  knew  if  he 
was  in  a  fight  his  eyes  might  be  injured  by  it,  and  he  would  be  unable 
to  study  and  he  would  be  ''found." 

Q.  How  close  to  the  examination  was  it? — A.  I  think  it  was  about 
the  middle  of  December. 

Q.  And  because  he  demanded  an  extension  of  two  or  three  weeks 
they  cut  him? — A.  That  is  the  way  we  understood  it,  sir;  we  thought 
it  was  a  great  injustice  done. 

Q.  All  the  upper  class  tnen  cut  him? — ^A.  No,  sir;  only  the  class 
men  of  1900,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  class  that  went  out  last  year? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  it  was  the  class  of  1900  that  must  have  been  denrianding 
this  further  fight? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  they  picked  out  who  was  to  fight  him? — ^A.  I  don't  know, 
sir. 

Q.  Well,  returning  to  the  other  subject  for  the  present,  was  eating 
quinine  practiced  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  D^ine  with  tabasco  sauce? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  done  in  camp  or  in  the  mess  hall,  or  both? — ^A.  Both, 
sir. 

Q.  Reciting  stories? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Reciting  poetry? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Barnyard? — A.  I  don't  know  that  at  that  camp  they  had  that;  I 
did  not  hear  any  of  it. 

Q.  But  since? — A.  Yds,  sir. 

Q.  Qualifying? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.-  That  was  a  mess-table  form  of  hazing,  was  it  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Dipping  or  dips? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  any  of  it  was  done 
in  that  camp  or  not,  sir. 

Q.  None  since? — A.  There  have  been  some  since. 

Q.  Swinmiing  to  Newburgh  ? — A.  I  did  not  see  any. 

Q.  Seen  any  since? — A. 

Q.  Dragging  men  out  of  bed  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Reporting  men  for  demerits  because  of  the  fact  that  they  were 
cut,  when  they  would  not  have  otherwise  been  reported  ? — A.  1  don't 
know  of  anv  case  where  I  could  say  positively  that  was  done;  it  may 
have  been  done,  but  I  would  not  say. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  sentiment  of  the  corps  when  a  man 
had  become  odious  to  the  cadet  corps,  was  it  the  understanding  that 
he  was  to  be  reported,  not  falsely,  but  at  every  opportunity? — A.  I 
think  that  is  understood  by  some  mien  and  opposed  oy  others;  there  is 
a  divided  opinion  on  it,  sir. 

Q.  Keelers? — A.  That  did  not  come  in  until  the  next  camp,  sir. 

Q.  Camp  of  1898?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Holding  out  Indian  clubs? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Woodening? — A.  I  don't  know  the  term,  sir. 

Q.  Where  they  sent  a  man  up  to  a  wooden  post? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I 
don't  recollect. 

Q.  Funnv  formations? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Depriving  fourth  class  men  of  the  usual  liberties,  such  as  requir- 
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ing  them  to  remain  in  or  about  their  tents,  within  their  camp  during 
Saturday  afternoons? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Sounding  off  texts? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Plebes'  rest?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Calling  plebes  ''beasts?" — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Exercising? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Soirees? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Spooning  a  gun? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Double  steps? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Samm^? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Throwing  sentinel  in  the  ditch? — ^A.  I  don't  believe  any  sentinels 
were  thrown  in  the  ditch;  not  that  I  know  of,  sir. 

Q.  Charging  the  ostrich? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  of  that,  sir. 

Q.  Censuring  or  reproving  the  gunner? — ^A.  I  don't  know  the  term, 
sir. 

Q.  You  know  who  the  gunner  is? — ^A.  I  know  who  the  gunner  is. 

Q.  Censuring  the  gunner? — ^A.  I  don't  know  them  by  those  terms. 
1  kiow  thiat  the  gunner  is  the  fourth  class  man  at  the  end  of  the  table 
opposite  the  commandant,  and  he  is  responsible  for  pretty  near  every- 
thing about  the  table,  sir. 

Q.  Fighting?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Standing  on  head  at  attention  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Standing  on  head  and  obeying  tactical  orders? — ^A.  I  don't  know 
of  that,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  never  known  of  an  upper  class  man  order  a  lower  class 
man  to  stana  on  his  head  and  salute  with  his  feet? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Deadbeat's  brace? — A.  I  don't  know  that  term,  sir. 

Q.  Is  "double  steps"  and  ''double  stepping"  the  same  thing? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Holding  out  Indian  clubs? — ^A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  Sliding  on  soaped  floor? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Battery  fire? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Bowling  races? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Riding  on  a  broomstick? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Standing  on  his  head  in  tub  of  water? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Threats  of  intimidation? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Sammy  race? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Pillow  fights?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Changing  posts  at  mess  hall? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.' 

Q.  Holding  bead  under  faucet  of  water? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  under  down  spouts  of  any  kind? — A.  Never  was. 

Q.  Fifteenth  exercise  to  excess? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Walking  on  heels? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  knew  of  that,  I  have 
known  them  required  to  walk  on  toes. 

Q.  I  know  that  is  the  bracing  requirement,  but  isn't  there  another 
requirement  that  he  walk  on  his  heels? — A.  I  never  saw  that 

Q.  Full-bend  exercise  to  excess? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Bumping? — ^A.  That  is  practiced  only  by  classmates. 

Q.  On  one  another? — A.  On  one  another. 

Q.  Now,  substantially  all  of  these  forms  of  hazing. were  in  use  in  the 
camp  of  1897? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anyone  being  similarly  hazed  that  sununer  in 
your  camp? — A.  I  don't  know  of  anyone  positively. 

Q.  You  were  hazed  yourself? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  with  most  of  these  methods? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  not  two  sammy  methods? — A.  The  sammy  race  is  dif- 
ferent. The  one  is  a  sammy  race;  that  is,  where  the  men  are  blind- 
folded and  compelled  to  feea  each  other;  and  then  another  one  is  to 
make  a  man  eat  so  much  of  that  on  bread,  take  a  soup  plate  and  fill 
that  with  sammy,  and  tlien  inamerse  a  piece  of  bread  m  it  and  make 
him  eat  a  certain  number  of  slices  of  bread. 

Q.  That  is  ^' sammy  straight?" — ^A  Yes,  air. 

Q.  There  are  only  two? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  went  through  substantially  all  of  these  ex^riences 
that  I  have  just  recited  to  you,  in  1897,  yourself? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  1898  came  you  were  an  upper  class  man.  How  many  of 
these  things  were  practiced  in  the  camp  in  1898? — A,  Approximately 
the  same. 

Q.  You  saw  th^m,  now? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Participated  in  doing  some  of  them? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  all  did  you  do  that  sunamer? — A.  I  would  make  them  do 
eagles,  wooden  willies.  I  would  noake  them  stand  on  their  heads  and 
I  would  make  them  hold  out  dumb  bells  and  sometimes  take  tabasco 
sauce,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Oscar  L.  Booz? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  see  him  to  know  who  he  was? — A.  One  time 
I  was  sent  over  to  be  drillmaster,  before  they  stopped  making  drill- 
masters  of  us. 

Q.  I  do  not  believe  I  understand  you.  While  you  were  in  beast 
barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  sure  of  that,  are  vou? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  because  they  sent 
us  over  for  a  few  days  as  drillmasters,  and  tiien  took  it  out  of  our 
hands  and  put  us  in  the  first  class,  and  during  that  time  I  had  him  in 
my  squad  one  day. 

Q.   yVhen  did  you  first  know  Cadet  Pegram  by  sight? — ^A.  I  don't 
know  just  when  I  knew  him;  soon  after  he  came  to  camp,  because  he 
was  very  popular  with  the  upper  class  men;  he  was  well  liked  by  them, , 
and  I  soon  learned  who  he  was. 

Q.  Does  the  fact  that  he  has  since  shown  a  disposition  to  be  a  more 
vicious  hazer  than  the  average  have  anything  to  do  with  the  upper 
class  men  liking  him  now  ? — ^A.  I  did  not  Know  that  he  had  that  reputa- 
tion, six. 

Q.  Now,  you  are  sure  that  you  knew  Booz  b^k  when  he  was  in 
beast  barracks? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  knew  Cadet  Pegram  when  he  was 
in  beast  barracks? — A.  I  don't  think  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  acting  as  corporal  of  the  guard  one  time  about  the  1st 
of  August  1898? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  the  2d  and  3d  of  August,  the 
guard  was  mounted  on  the  2d  and  relieved  on  the  3d,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Booz  a  sentinel  at  that  time? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Pegram? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Pegram  relieve  Mr.  Booz? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  hour  and  what  day? — A.  About  6.50  a.  m.,  in  the  morn- 
ing of  August  3. 

Q.  About  6.50  k.  m.  on  the  morning  of  August  3? — ^A.  Yea  sir. 

Q.  It  was  broad  daylight,  and  had  been  for  hours  at  that  time? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

.  Q.  How  long  had  you  known  Pegram  before  that? — A.  I  don't 
know  how  long  I  had  known  him  before  that,  sir. 
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Q.  Had  you  known  him  at  all  before  that? — A.  I  think  I  had, 
because  at  that  time  we  had  been  in  camp  about  a  month,  and  I  knew 
most  of  the  men  in  the  class  at  that  time,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  with  Cadet  Pegram  when  he  went  to  relieve  Cadet 
Booa? — ^A,'  Yes  sir;  I  was  the  corporal  in  charge  of  that  relief. 

Q.  Kindly  tell  us  what  took  place  then. — A.  Cadet  Booz  was  stand- 
ing on  his  post  when  we  came  up  with  the  relief,  and  he  was  standing 
on  post  number  2,  near  the  head  of  A  Company  street  at  the  time, 
when  I  relieved  him.  There  was  an  order,  when  sentinels  are  relieved, 
the  sentinel  being  relieved  will  face  out  and  from  camp,  the  sentinel 
relieving  him  faces  him;  they  both  come  to  port  arms  and  face  each 
other,  and  then  when  they  get  the  conmiand  "  post,"  both  sentinels 
take  posts  facing  outward  from  the  camp.  I  gave  the  command 
*'post"  and  Cadet  Pegram  took  his  position  facing  properl}^  out  of 
camp,  and  Cadet  Booz  had  before  been  facing  out  from  camp,  when 
he  first  came  while  he  was  being  relieved,  turned  and  faced  directly 
into  camp,  took  his  post  in  that  wav. 

Q.  Well,  now,  this  term  *'took  nia  post"  has  a  technical  meaning, 
has  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  that  meaning  ? — A.  It  means  that  at  the  command  '  'post " 
they  stand  there  side  by  side  until  the  relief  passes,  at  which  time  the 
sentinel  who  has  been  relieved  falls  in  the  rear  of  the  relief  and  goes 
around  with  it. 

Q.  You  mean  the  corporal  of  the  ^uard,  by  the  relief? — ^A.  No;  I 
mean  the  relief,  the  men  who  are  sentinels  at  that  time,  the  number  of 
sentinels  on  post  during  a  certain  period  is  called  that  relief.  The 
guard  is  divided  into  three  reliefs.  They  are  usually  on  post  two 
hours  and  off  post  four  hours,  and  each  division  of  the  men  is  called  a 
relief. 

O.  As  I  understand  it,  it  was  Mr.  Booz's  duty,  when  you  came  up, 
to  lace  out  from  the  camp,  was  it? — A.  When  I  gave  the  command 
''post,"  he  should  have  faced  out  from  the  camp. 

Q.  What  was  his  duty  before  you  gave  that  command? — A.  He 
comes  to  a  port  and  faces  up  his  post  toward  the  relief. 

Q.  That  IS,  along  the  line  of  nis  post,  you  mean? — A.  Along  the 
line  of  his  post,  sir. 

Q.  You  give  the  command  "  post"  and  then  it  is  his  duty  to  face 
how  ? — A.  Both  sentinels  step  and  face  outward  from  the  camp.  They 
stand  on  the  side  of  the  post  toward  the  camp.  If  this  was  the  camp 
[indicating],  the  sentinels  would  be  standing  in  this  position,  facing 
each  other,  and  at  the  command  "  post "  they  would  both  turn  and  face 
in  this  direction  out  from  the  camp. 

Q.  For  this  failure  on  his  part  you  reported  him? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  thereupon,  as  he  had  a  right  tg  do  under  the  regulations  of 
the  Academy,  he  filed  this  explanation,  did  he  not? — A.   les,  sir. 

Q.  Thereupon  the  matter  was  referred  back  to  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  And  thereupon  you  put  the  indorsement  upon  it,  which  appears 
upon  the  back? — ^A.  xes,  sir. 

Q.  And  further  than  that  you  have  no  knowledge  as  to  its  history, 
except  as  shown  upon  the  paper  itself? — A.  No,  sir;  no  further  knowl- 
edfi^  than  that,  sir. 

^he  document  last  referred  to  was  thereupon  by  the  stenographer 
marked  "  Exhibit  Caples.") 

Q.  Both  of  these  men,  Pegram  and  Booz,  were  comparatively 
strangers  at  this  time  to  you? — ^A.  Well,  they  were  comparatively  so. 
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I  knew  Mr.  Booz  pretty  well  because  his  predeciessor  had  been  a  man 
who  had  been  very  good  to  me  and  I  had  intended  to  look  out  for  him 
when  he  came,  and  so  I  looked  him  up  very  soon. 

Q.  You  started  out  with  very  philanthropic  motives  in  your  course 
toward  Mr.  Booz? — A.  As  far  as  he  was  personally  concerned,  sit. 

Q.  Is  a  man  here  treated  well  or  ill  according  to  the  character  of 
his  predecessor? — A.  No,  sir;  if  his  predecessor  was  not  liked,  he  is 
not  treated  ill  on  that  account;  but  if  his  predecessor  was  well  liked, 
he  was  probably  treated  some  better  on  that  account. 

Q.  Then  the  fact  that  Booz  was  so  disliked  here  did  not  result  in 
his  successor  being  taken  to  this  soiree  when  MacArthur  was  hazed 
into,  convulsions? — A.  I  don't  know  what  went  on  in  that  camp;  I 
should  think  not,  sir,  because  one  man  is  not  responsible  for  his  pred- 
ecessor; but  sometimes  upper  class  men  will  look:  after  a  new  cadet  if 
they  were  quite  friendly  with  his  predecessor,  because  a  man  takes  an 
interest  in  whoever  succeeds  him  here  and  we  do  it  as  a  matter  of 
friendship  for  the  man  that  has  gone  before. 

Q.  But  if  you  do  not  like  the  man  before  him,  then  you  don't  owe 
any  duty  to  the  man  that  comes  in  ? — A.  That  is  true. 

Q.  And  the  result  was  that  Booz's  successor  did  not  have  any  special 
good  standing  down  here  to  start  with? — A.  No;  but  I  understand 
that  he  changed  and  announced  that  he  was  Lieut.  Bogg's  plebe, 
instead  of  Booz's. 

Q.  He  skipped  one? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  had  discovered  that.it  was  a  good  thing  to  be  the  successor 
of  a  popular  man  in  a  cadet  corps  instSul  of  an  unpopular  one? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  not  in  any  sense  a  breach  of  that  truthfulness  that  is 
always  taught  in  the  Academy? — A.  No;  I  understand  he  was  advised 
to  do  it. 

Q.  I  want  vou  to  tell  me  if  you  knew  Mr.  Booz  better  than  Mr. 
Pegram,  and  knew  him  pretty  well,  why  it  is  that  when  this  explana- 
tion of  his  was  referred  back  to  you,  you  said,  ''Respectfully  returned 
to  the  commandant  of  cadets.  When  I  gave  the  command  posts, 
this  cadet  took  a  position  facing  directly  mward  to  camp.  I  asked 
him  his  name,  which  he  gave  me  as  Mr.  Booz,  and  reported  him  as 
soon  as  1  had  posted  my  relief.  I  could  not  have  made  any  mistake, 
as  I  was  watching  closely,  and  was  careful  to  ask  the  name  of  the 
offending  cadet  before  reporting  him."  If  you  just  swore  you  knew 
him  well,  why  did  you  have  to  ask  his  name? — A.  So  as  to  avoid  any 
possibility  of  mistake.  I  was  very  careful  in  making  any  report  that 
should  leave  any  ground  for  mistake  whatever. 

Q.  And  even  when  you  knew  cadets  you  asked  them  what  their 
names  were? — A.  I  did  of  fourth  class  men. 

Q.  And  even  when  you  knew  them  as  well  as  you  did  Booz? — ^A, 
Yes,  sir;  and  when  I  could  have  .looked  up  his  name  on  the  guard 
report  and  gotten  it  absoluteljr  right  there,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Caples,  there  is  absolutely  no  possibility,  in  view  of 
your  slight  acquaintance  with  these  cadets,  of  its  having  been  Mr. 
regram  who  faced  the  wrong  way? — ^A.  I  think  not,  sir. 

Q.  You  scarcely  knew  Mr.  Pegram  then? — A.  I  scarcely  knew  him. 

Q.  As  you  go  along  as  corporal  of  the  guard  do  you  have  any 
memorandum  on  which  you  note  these  matters  before  you  leave  the 
identical  spot?^A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  So  that  you  made  up  this  report  where  either  Mr.  Pegram  or 
Mr.  Booz  had  failed  to  comply  with  the  regulations  from  memory, 
after  you  had  left  the  point? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  about  two  or  three  minutes 
afterwards;  it  takes  about  that  long  to  go  around,  sir. 

^.  Now,  you  were  sustained  by  the  conunandant,  were  you  not?— 
A.  Y^  sir;  it  oeems  so  from  the  further  indorsements  there. 

Q.  Tne  commandant  evidently  did  not  believe  that  this  was  a  false 
report  or  explanation  made  by  Booz,  did  he? — A.  I  presume  not,  sir. 

Q.  If  he  hsA  believed  it,  discipline  would  have  been  administered  to 
Mr.  Booz  for  making  the  explanation,  wouldn't  it. — A.  Probably, 
some. 

Q.  It  is  the  constant  practice  of  this  Academy  to  chastise  men  for 
making  defective  or  improper  explanation  of  demerits,  isn't  it? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  therefore  know  that,  according  to  the  unbroken  practice 
of  the  Academy,  if  the  commandant  had  believed  this  explanation  of 
Mr.  Booz  to  be  intentionally  false,  he  would  have  been  disciplined 
therefor,  don't  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  know  that  the  conunandant  must  have  found  that 
you  were  proliablv  right  in  your  recollection  of  the  matter  and  that 
Mr.  Booz  was  probabfy  sincere  in  believing  that  he  was  right? — A.  The 
commandant,  1  judge,  thought  so. 

Q.  He  must  have  thought  so  from  his  subsequent  conduct,  must  he 
not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You,  in  place  of  leaving  that  question  to  be  settled  by  the'  com- 
mandant, took  it  to  the  president  or  the  class,  didn't  you? — A.  I  took 
it  to  the  president  of  the  class  because  he  acknowledged  to  me  after- 
wards; I  took  it  to  the  president  of  the  class 

Q.  You  started  to  sav  *'  To  the  president  of  the  class  because  he 
acknowledged  afterwards"  to  you  that  what  he  said  was  not  true, 
didn't  vou  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  know  that  this  acknowledgment  took  place  long  after 
you  took  it  to  the  president  of  the  class  f— A.  I  corrected  my  error, 
sir. 

(^.  But  vou  started  to  make  the  other  statement? — ^A.  It  was  just 
a  slip  of  the  tongue. 

Q.  Now  go  ahead  and  be  careful  not  to  talk  until  you  have  refreshed 
your  recollection. — ^A.  I  took  this  matter  to  the  president  of  the  first 
class,  because  when  a  thing  of  this  kind  comes  up  it  is  something  that 
is  essential  to  the  keeping  uj)  of  the  standard  of  truthfulness  in  the 
corps,  that  should  be  looked  into;  and  I  asked  him  what  I  should  do 
about  the  matter,  and  he  advised  to  ^ive  him  a  good  talking  to  about 
the  matter  and  let  it  go  at  that,  to  give  him  another  chance  and  not  to 
be  too  harsh  on  him  at  first,  and  for  that  reason  I  sent  for  him  to  come 
to  my  tent — that  was  Saturday  afternoon — and  he  came  to  my  tent. 

Q.  What  afternoon? — A.  Saturday  afternoon,  August  6. 

Q.  That  was  after  the  fight? — ^A.   x  es,  sir;  that  was  after  the  fight. 

Q.  Didn't  you  know  that  the  committee  had  called  him  out  for  a 
fight  in  the  meantime,  on  this  matter? — ^A.  No,  not  on  this  matter,  he 
was  not  called  out 

Q.  Were  you  on  the  fighting  conunittee? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  vou  know  what  he  was  called  out  for? — A.  I  understood  he 
was  called  out  for  having  disobeyed  some  other  conmiands  on  another 
guard  tour  about  the  15ui  of  July. 
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Q.  Some  unlawful  commands  of  upper  cadets? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Never  because  he  had  refused  to  obey  the  commands  of  his 
superior  oflScers,  whether  cadet  or  otherwise? — A.  I  don't  know  what 
the  full  circumstance  of  that  was;  but  I  know  it  was  not  on  account  of 
this  explanation. 

Q.  When  did  vou  make  this  charge  to  the  president  of  your  class  ? — 
A.  I  did  not  make  it  to  the  president  of  mj  class;  it  was  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  first  class,  class  of  1899;  I  made  it  the  day  that  was  indorsed, 
August  6,  the  very  day  of  the  fight. 

Q.  It  was  returned  to  you  the  6th  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  signed  by  you  the  7th? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  indorsed  it  and  sent 
it  in  the  next  morning,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  this  fight? — A.  I  know  merely  what  I 
heard  and  what  I  saw  of  him  after  he  came  back  from  the  fight,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  the  fight  was  coming  off? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  fight  had  come  off,  before  you  sent  for  him  on 
the  afternoon  of  August  6? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  have  any  knowledge  directly  or  indirectly  of  the 
fact  that  he  had  been  in  the  fight  until  ne  came  to  your  tent? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  When  he  came  to  your  tent  what  condition  was  he  in? — ^A. 
There  was  a  slight  cut  under  one  eye  and  his  nose  was  bleeding  some, 
not  much;  no  marks  on  his  body. 

Q.  No  marks  on  his  body? — A.  None  that  I  could  see,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  stripped  when  he  came  to  your  tent? — A.  He  canie  to 
my  tent  stripped  to  the  waist;  men  around  camp  generally  do  not  wear 
much  clothes. 

Q.  Is  it  the  practice  of  the  cadets  here  to  remain  stripped  down 
here  going  down  the  company  streets? — A.  No;  they  go  down  the 
camp  area— that  is,  between  the  tents;  he  lived  over  in  D  Company 
and!  lived  in  C  Company.  There  is  generally  bedding  or  sometnin^ 
thrown  down,  and  a  man  can  go  down  through  there  crawling,  in  his 
underclothing. 

Q.  I  understand  that  he  did  not  have  any  undershirt  on. — ^A.'  They 
very  often  do  that. 

(Question  repeated.) 

A.  He  did  not  have  it  on. 

Q.  He  came  in  that  situation? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  did  not  turn  his  back  to  you  that  day? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  if  he  was  bruised  across  the  shoulders  you  would  not  see 
that  ?-^ A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  there  charged  him  with  having  lied  about  this  matter,  didn't 
you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  he  had  been  in  a  fight  wh^n  you  made  the  charge 
against  him,  didn't  you? — A.  I  knew  he  had. 

Q.  And  you  knew  that  he  was  still  bleeding,  didn't  you? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  at  a  time  when  thb  young  man  came  into  your  tent  direct 
from  a  fight,  and  with  his  eyes  blackened  and  his  nose  still  bleeding, 
you  took  the  opportunity  to  tell  him  that  you  were  telling  the  truui 
and  he  was  lying  about  this  matter? — A.  No,  I  did  not;  I  asked  him 
about  it,  and  I  talked  to  him  about  it,  and  told  him  the  circumstances 
in  the  case,  and  how  I  thought  this  was  a  verv  serious  offense  of  his. 

Q.  That  was  a  good  time  to  deliver  a  moral  lectui'e  when  a  man  was 
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bleeding  from  his  wounds? — ^A.  I  would  have  delivered  it  to  him  at 
any  time. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  would  have  been  a  little  more  decent  to 
deliver  it  later  on! — A.  Oh,  possibly,  sir. 

Q.  You  took  this  time  to  deliver  a  moral  lecture  on  the  turpitude  of 
lying? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  after  you  did  lecture  him  he  admitted  you  had  told  the 
truth  and  he  had  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  send  for  him? — A.  I  sent  for  him  because  I  was 
perfectly  sure  tnat  he  had  made  an  error  on  this  thing  and  I  wanted  to 
give  him  a  lecture,  as  directed  by  the  president  of  the  first  class,  to  be 
careful  about  what  he  said  in  his  explanations. 

Q.  And  don't  you  think,  when  he  came  in  in  that  way,  that  it  would 
have  been  a  decent  thing  for  you  to  have  done  to  postpone  the  lecture  ? — 
A.  He  did  not  seem  to  be  bleeding  to  amount  to  anvthing. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  would  have  been  a  decent  thing,  when  he  came 
in  with  his  eyes  blacked  and  his  nose  bleeding,  for  you  to  have  post- 
poned that  lecture? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  under  circumstances  like  those  you  got  an  acknowl 
edOTient  from  him  that  he  had  misstated  this  matter? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  that,  ordinarily,  devotion  to  truth  in  a  fourth 
class  man  would  enable  him  to  have  the  courage,  when  he  had  just 
been  beaten  for  violating  the  mandates  of  the  upper  classmen  and  was 
then  confronted  with  a  cnarge  of  this  character,  to  adhere  to  his  former 
statement? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  the  average  man  would  do  that? — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  think 
he  would. 

Q.  Did  Booz  ever  know  why  he  was  called  out? — A.  I  presume  he 
did;  I  don't  know  about  the  circumstances  of  the  fight;  I  was  not  on 
the  committee,  and  they  are  the  only  men  that  know  anything  about 
it,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Are  vou  aware  that  your  cadets  are  in  a  disagreement  as  to  why 
he  was  called  out;  whetiier  it  was  for  failing  to  obey  the  upper  class 
men  or  his  question  of  veracity  with  you  ? — A.  I  was  not  aware  of  that 
fact.     It  could  not  have  been  this  way,  because  it  would  have  been  my 

Elace  to  have  complained  to  the  president  of  my  class  and  ask  him  to 
e  sent  out.  *  I  did  not  do  it. 

Q.  You  did  complain  to  the  president  of  the  first  class? — A.  I  did 
speak  to  him  about  it.    I  asked  what  action  should  be  taken. 

Q.  Does  he  frequently  say  what  action  shall  be  taken? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  but  the  fact  was,  when  1  was  complaining  to  the  president  of  the 
first  class  the  fight  was  going  on,  because  I  was  complaining  to  him 
in  the  afternoon  of  that  day  and  at  the  same  time  the  fight  was  going 
on  at  Fort  Putnam,  so  it  could  not  have  been  in  connection  with  this 
explanation. 

Q.  So  this  thing  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  fight? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you,  when  you  sent  for  him,  did  not  know  there  had  been 
a  fight  or  any  eround  for  his  being  in  one? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  Knew  he  had  been  m  a  fight  as  soon  as  he  got  to  your 
tent? — A«  I  did  not  know  it  from  looking  at  his  face.  Tasked  him 
how  he  hurt  himself,  and  he  told  me  he  had  been  in  a  fight. 

Q.  And  you  then  took  up  the  other  subject  with  him  s— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  delivered  him  a  lecture  on  the  immorality  of  this  kind  of 
conduct? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  under  the  influence  of  that  parental  lecture  he  admitted  that 
what  he  said  was  not  so? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  I  did  ^ot  tell  him  that  he  had 
come  out  and  deliberately  Msified;  I  told  himwhat  he  wanted  to  be 
was  to  be  more  cautious  in  his  statements;  that  explanations  of  that 
kind  were  not  looked  on  very  well  in  the  corps  ana  he  wanted  to  be 
very  careful. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  only  meant  explanations  that  were  intentionally 
false;  vou  aid  not  mean  anything  else? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  therefore  you  meant  him  to  understand  that  his  explanation 
was  intentionally  false? — A.  In  an  explanation  where  there  is  a  direct 
quoting  of  words,  and  particularly  wnen  you  can  go  around  and  get 
other  men  who  can  agree  with  you  on  it,  it  is  not  liked  very  well  in 
the  corps,  and  a  man  wants  to  oe  so  sure  when  he  reports  a  mistake 
that  there  can  be  no  possibilitjr  of  his  beinjg  wrong.  He  can  say  every- 
thing else  about  it  except  saymg  it  is  a  mistake.  In  that  case  he  must 
know  that  there  is  no  possibility  but  what  this  report  is  a  mistake,  if  he 
says  so. 

Q.  Well,  suppose  it  is  just  a  difference  of  recollection  between  him 
and  the  other  man,  then  he  must  not  say  it  is  a  mistake? — A.  Not 
unless  he  is  sure  of  it. 

Q.  Well,  suppose  he  felt  sure  of  it  personally? — ^A.  Well,  that  is 
for  him  to  deciae. 

Q.  Then  if  he  actually  felt  sure  of  it,  he  commits  no  offense  of 
morals? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  any  other  way?^ — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Even  though  he  was  mistaken  himself? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  an  everyday  occurrence  for  men  not  to  recollect  matters  in 
the  same  way? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Some  of  you  cadets  here  have  sworn  there  were  three  rounds  in 
the  Booz  fight,  and  some  swore  there  wer6  only  two,  and  no  one  is 
aspersing  their  integrity  in  that  respect — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  that  Mr.  Booz  thought  he  dare  insist  that  he 
was  right,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  had  just  been  thrashed  for  his 
impudence  with  upper  class  men? — A.  I  should  think  so,  because  in 
matters  of  that  kind  a  man  is  allowed  perfect  freedom. 

Q.  You  gentlemen  cut  him  because  you  said  he  was  wrong  in  this 
matter? — A.  He  was  not  cut.  * 

Q.  Not  officially,  but  genehilfy  cut,  wasn't  he? — ^A.  I  let  him  alone. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  cutting  a  man,  but  letting  him  alone? — ^A. 
Well,  by  cutting  a  man  you  would  not  speak  to  him;  I  would  not 
speak  to  him,  but  I  let  him  alone  because  I  was  prejudiced  a^gainst  him 
after  that,  and  I  did  not  care  to  come  around  for  fear  principally  I 
would  do  him  an  injustice  on  account  of  prejudice  to  him. 

Q.  But  you  were  not  afraid  of  doing  him  an  injustice  on  account  of 
prejudice  when  you  delivered  this  lecture  to  him  and  thus  induced  him 
to  make  the  acbiowled^ent  of  the  falsitv  of  his  explanation,  when 
he  was  bleeding  from  his  battle? — ^A.  I  dia  not  think  I  was  doing  an 
injustice,  because  I  did  not  ask  him  for  that  acknowledgment  ^ 

Q.  But  you  knew  he  had  just  reaped  the  bitter  fruit  of  having  any 
controversy  with  upper  class  men  at  that  time,  had  he  not? — ^A.  I 
don't  know  what  the  cause  of  his  calling  out  was. 

Q.  It  was  a  controversy  with  upper  class  men? — ^A.  I  presume  so. 

Q.  And  he  had  just  had  a  bitter  experience  of  what  came  to  a  fourth 
class  man  who  dared  have  a  controversy  with  upper  class  men,  and 
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while  he  was  still  bleeding  from  that  fray,  you  proposed  to  tell  him  that 
he  dare  not  make  such  explanations,  and  claim  be  admitted  under  those 
circumstances  that  his  explanation  was  not  true? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  two  days  later,  when  this  was  again  referred  back  to  him, 
he  respectfully  returned  it  to  the  command^it  of  cadets  with  the  state- 
ment that  he  had  no  further  explanation  to  make? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  not  admitting  it  to  the  commandant  at  that  time,  was 
he? — ^A.  No,  sir;  he  was  not  admitting  it  to  the  commandant,  he  was 
saying  nothing. 

Q.  Was  there  anjrthing  further  for  him  to  say  when  he  had  abso- 
lutely asserted  that  it  was  a  mistake? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Wasn't  there  something  further  to  say,  if  he  had  discovered  that 
it  was  a  falsehood  and  that  you  were  right? — ^A.  Well,  it  would  lay 
with  him  whether  or  not  there  was. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  me  why  he  would  admit  it  to  you  that  it  was  false, 
in  following  up  your  moral  lectures  on  the  evils  of  untruthfulness, 
and  then  immeaiately  go  out  and  reiterate  it  in  effect  to  the  comman- 
dant, by  saying  he  had  no  further  statement  to  make  ? — ^A.  I  don't  know, 
sir. 

Q.  Doesn't  it  look  to  you  as  if  he,  if  he  ever  made  any  admission  to 
you,  he  made  it  while  intimidated  by  being  called  into  this  tent  while 
bleeding  from  his  fight? — A.  It  may  have  been  that,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  don't  think  there  ought  to  be  great  weight  attached  to 
this  alleged  admission  made  to  you? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  there 
should  be  great  weight  attached  to  that,  because  I  did  not  try  to 
intimidate  him  in  any  way. 

Q.  You  called  him  at  a  time  when  the  circumstances  would  natu- 
rally intimidate  him — unintentionally,  we  will  say  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  at  a  time  when  you  knew  the  circumstances  would  tend  to 
intimidate  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  he  had  just  been  thrashed  for  having  a  controversy  with 
the  upper  class  men  ? — A.  Yes,  but  I  did  not  make  anything  in  my 
manner  to  try  to  intimidate  him. 

Q.  But  wouldn't  the  circumstances  intimidate  him? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  wouldn't  that  intimidate  any  boy  of  his  age  that  came  here 
under  like  circumstances? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  fact  that  he  was  just  bleeding  from  a  battle  in  which  he  had 
just  been  thrashed  for  having  a  controversy  with  upper  class  men 
would  intimidate  him  when  anoUier  controversy  arose,  wouldn't  it? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  looking  back  on  it,  you  don't  think  that  was  a  very  decent 
thing  to  do? — A.  No;  T  think  I  should  have  waited  a  day  or  two  before 
saying  anything. 

Q.  I  notice  that  your  reply  to  the  eimlanation  of  this  cadet  was  made 
on  the  7th  day  of  August,  1898. — A.  "Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  Saturday,  wasn't  it? — ^A.  That  was  Sunday. 

Q.  That  was  Sundays — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  this  fight  on  Saturday,  then  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  say  that  you  went  practically  directly  from  the  presi- 
dent of  the  first  class  to  your  tent  and  sent  for  Booz? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  had  made  no  complaint  whatever  in  this  matter 
until  this  fight  was  in  absolute  progress? — ^A.  Until  the  fight  was  in 
progress. 

Q.  So  there  was  no  possibility  of  this  complaint  that  you  made,  oi 
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any  un truthfulness  in  his  answer,  having  had  anything  whatever  to  do 
with  this  fieht? — ^A.  That  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  fight,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  the  practice  in  this  Academy  if  a  man  makes  an  explana- 
tion and  that  explanation  raises  a  question  of  veracity  between  him 
and  an  upper  class  man,  and  the  commandant  takes  such  action  upon 
it  as  he  deems  proper,  and  in  addition  thereto,  if  he  thinks  the 
explanation  was  intentionally  false,  punishes  the  cadet,  for  the  upper 
class  to  still  insist  on  meting  out  a  second  punishment  to  the  oulet  t — 
A.  I  have  never  known  a  circumstance  to  occur,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  a  suspicion  that  something  of  the  kind  might  occur 
when  you  went  to  the  president  of  the  first  class  about  this  matter? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  what  I  wanted  to  know  was  whether  to  make  any  further 
complaint  to  the  commandant  and  bring  the  matter  more  to  light,  and 
to  bring  more  evidence  on  the  subject. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  tell  the  commandant  in  this  reply  of  yours  that 
Mr.  Pegram  was  the  relieving  sentinel  and  could  venfy  this  statement 
of  yours? — A.  Because  that  is  not  allowed  in  our  explanations.  A 
man's  own  word  is  sufficient,  and  the  commandant  will  not  allow  any 
statements  of  the  men  who  can  give  supporting  testimony  to  be  made 
in  with  yours;  he  won't  allow  it. 

Q.  How  does  it  come  that  he  passes  on  them  without  any  investiga- 
tion of  supporting  testimony? — ^A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Does  ne  ever  receive  this  other  evidence  of  other  witnesses? — 
A.  It  sometimes  happens  men  ask  it  to  be  referred  to  someone  for 
indorsement:  someone  knows  something  in  his  favor;  some  man  asks  it. 

Q.  And  if  a  controversy  of  this  kind  arose  it  would  be  proper,  it 
would  seem,  if  such  a  person  could  corroborate  you,  to  ask  that  tnis 
be  referred  to  some  other  witnesses? — ^A.  It  would  be  better  to  cfo 
down  to  the  commandant  personally  and  ask  to  have  it  referred  to  the 
man  for  indorsement. 

Q.  You  engaged  in  nearly  all  of  these  kinds  of  hazing  yourself  in 
the  camp  of  1898,  didn't  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  read  you  a  portion  of  your  testimony  before  the  military 
board:  '*Did  you  ever  haze  Cadet  Booz? — A.  No,  sir.  Q.  Do  you 
know  of  anybody  hazing  him? — A.  I  really  don't  know  it  Q.  Did 
you  ever  witness  a  hazing? — A.  No,  sir.  Q.  By  anybody  in  your 
class? — A.  No,  sir."  Did  you  so  testify? — ^A.  It  was  the  hazing  of 
cadet  that  I  understood  when  I  said  that. 

Q.  The  record  does  not  show  that  any  but  the  first  question  referred 
to  Cadet  Booz.  You  say  you  understood  them  all  to  refer  to  Cadet 
Booz? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.  When  you  were  first  on  the  stand  and  asked  these  questions,  you 
told  nothing  at  all  about  having  given  tabasco  sauce  to  persons. — A. 
No,  sir;  I  didn't  say  anything  about  it  until  I  was  asked  about  it.  sir. 

Q.  And  you  construed  these  questions  not  to  ask  you  about  it  tiiat  I 
have  just  read  to  you? — A.  Yes,  sir — weD,  I  understood  the  questions 
there  to  be  in  relation  to  Cadet  6ooz,  and  1  had  not  hazed  him. 

Q.  You  will  admit  now  that  they  will  at  least  bear  another  construc- 
tion?—A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  at  the  time  think  that  they  could  bear  either  construc- 
tion ? — A.  I  didn't  think  so  at  the  time. 

Q.  You  thought  they  referred  expressly  to  Booz  at  that  time? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  administered  tabasco  sauce  yourself? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  In  how  large  quantities? — ^A.  Up  to  five  drops. 

Q.  Including  five  drops? — A.  Incluoing  five  drops. 

Q.  Let  me  read  you  from  your  testimony  on  the  nearing  before  the 
military  board:  '*  Did  you  ever  cause  any  fourth  class  man  to  take  any 
of  this  sauce? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  How  much? — ^A.  Four  drops  is  the 
most  I  ever  gave.''  Did  you  so  testify? — A.  I  think  I  said  four  or 
five  drops. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  this  record  is  not  correct — that  you  swore  that 
four  was  the  most  you  ever  gave  at  that  time? — A.  I  couldn't  swear; 
I  know  it  was  either  four  or  five.  I  had  a  limit  set  for  five  drops — 
that  I  was  not  to  give  more  than  five. 

Q.  How  are  we  to  tell  what  your  limit  was?  You  said  "The  most 
I  ever  gave  was  four  drops"  in  the  former  hearing. — ^A.  Well,  just  as 
I  recolfect  it. 

Q.  Then  you  haven't  got  a  very  clear  recollection  of  what  your  limit 
was? — ^A.  I  think  I  have  a  very  clear  recollection.  I  think  it  is  five 
drops. 

Q,  Then  how  can  I  tell  what  you  say  when  you  said  a  few  weeks 
ago  before  the  military  board  that  you  then  swore  it  was  a  maximiun 
of  four  drops,  and  now  you  swear  it  was  five  drops? — A.  Well,  it  was 
five  drops,  1  think. 

Q.  How  did  you  give  it? — A.  Grave  it  to  a  man  on  his  finger. 

Q.  How  else  did  you  give  it  to  him  besides  on  his  finger? — A.  If  his 
finger  was  dirty,  that  he  wouldn't  want  to  put  it  in  his  mouth,  of  course, 
I  would  tell  him  to  take  it,  and  take  it  hi  nself  any  way  he  wanted  to. 

Q.  Give  him  the  bottle? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  this  in  camp? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  it? — A.  I  got  it  from  the  mess  hall  one  night, 
and  kept  it  that  day  and  took  it  back  the  next  night  at  supper. 

Q.  This  high  sense  of  honor  that  obtains  in  the  Academy  does  not 
apply  to  such  conduct  in  the  mess  hall? — A.  No,  sir;  we  pay  for 
things  that  we  get  in  the  mess  hall. 

Q.  You  j)ay  for  those  that  you  take  out  to  haze  with? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
we  pay  for  it.  When  we  first  came  here  we  were  required  to  pay  for 
sugar  taken  out  to  the  camp  to  make  lemonade  with,  and  I  raised  the 
question  whether  we  should  pay  for  it,  and  I  was  told  it  was  all 
right,  and  it  was  considered  right  in  the  corps  to  take  anything  out  of 
the  mess  hall,  because  we  paid  for  it. 

Q.  How  many  people  have  you  ever  administered  tabasco  sauce 
to? — ^A.  I  don't  know.    Prolwtbly  thirty,  sir. 

Q.  Probably  thirty? — A.  Probably  that  many.  I  couldn't  say  how 
many.     I  gave  it  to  a  good  many. 

Q.  You  nad  a  maximum  dose — was  that  the  usual  dose  you  gave? — 
A.  No;  that  was  not  the  usual  dose.  One  or  two  drops  was  the  usual 
dose. 

Q.  What  did  you  give  this  tabasco  sauce  for? — ^A.  I  gave  it  rather 
than  exercise  a  man,  oecause  it  was  considered  a  light  form  of  punish- 
ment. 

Q.  It  was  intended  as  a  punishment,  then? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  not  simply  a  punishment  at  the  mess  table,  but  a 
punishment  in  camp? — ^A.  It  was  a  punishment  in  camp  for  not  brac- 
mg,  usually  for  not  standing  up  as  you  should. 

Q.  What  is  the  greatest  amount  of  tabasco  sauce  you  ever  saw  given 
to  anybody? — A.  It  couldn't  exceed  fifteen  drops. 
H.  Kep.  2768,  pt  3 22 
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Q.  Itrwas  about  fifteen  drops,  wasn't  it? — A.  It  may  have  been  about 
that  much;  I  couldn^  say,  because  it  was  given  to  me  in  a  teaspoon, 

Q.  You  think  it  was  about  fifteen  drops. — A.  That  is  what  1  would 
judge. 

Q.  That  is  your  best  judgment  of  itf — A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  given  to  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  gave  it  to  you  ? — ^A.  Cadet  Prunty ,  of  the  present  first  olass; 
he  has  since  been  turned  back  to  my  class:  he  waa  m  ttie  class  above 
me  at  the  time. 

Q.  Most  of  these  severe  hazers  usually  get  turned  back,  or  turned 
out,  don't  they? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  don't?— A.  No. 

Q.  Haven't  the  most  severe  hazers  in  this  Academy^  as  a  rule,  been 
turned  out? — ^A.  There  have  been  four  of  them  that  I  have  known  to 
l>e  turned  out,  and  I  have  known  just  as  bad  ones,  ^nd  the  worst  ones, 
to  ffet  clear  through. 

Q.  The  biggest  nazer  in  this  Academy,  that  you  know  of,  was  Baen- 
der? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  biggest  coward? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  No  connection  between  those  two? — A.  I  don't  tiiink  there  was 
any  connection  between  the  two. 

Q.  You  don't  see  the  connection  between  cowardice  and  hazing? — 
A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  But  you  found  it  in  this  individui^l? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  full  name  of  this  cadet  you  say  gave  you  the  fifteen 
drops,  or  about  that? — A.  Cadet  Leonard  rrunty. 

Q.  You  sav  he  has  been  turned  back  into  the  second  class? — A.  In 
the  present  first  class.  He  is  now  one  of  the  best  friends  I  have  in  the 
class;  he  was  my  roommate  last  year. 

Q.  Anybody  else  give  you  a  large  dose  of  tabasco  sauce? — ^A.  I  got 
some  from  some  other  men — I  don't  remember  particularly  who  they 
were — but  not  as  large  as  that 

Q.  Has -that  been  regarded  as  rather  a  maximum  dose  here — fifteen 
drops? — ^A.  I  don't  know  what  has  been  regarded  as  a  maximum  dose. 
They  have  usually  been  smaller  than  that 

Q.  What  is  the  largest  vou  ever  knew? — A.  That  is  the  laivest  I 
have  ever  known.  I  have  heard  of  more,  but  that  is  the  largest  I  have 
had  any  positive  knowledge  of. 

Q.   I  ou  gave  tabasco  sauce  to  Jennings? — ^A.  Ye«,  sir. 

Q.  Who  else? — A.  I  think  I  gave  some  to  Sheridan. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  ^ve  nim? — A.  I  don't  remember,  sir.  It 
was  less.  I  never  gave  him  the  largest  dose.  I  gave  that  to  Mr. 
T.  B.  F.  Smith,  who  was  then  a  cadet  nere. 

Q.  What  was  his  offense? — A.  His  offense  was  simply  refusing  to 
brace  at  all— coming  back  from  dinner,  marching  tne  whole  way, 
slouching  along;  I  could  see  him. 

Q.  It  IS  customary  to  give  the  command  *^  at  ease,"  isn't  it,  or  some- 
thing to  that  effect? — A.  No,  sir;  marching  back  in  columns  of  platoons, 
never  give  the  command  "at  ease,"  marching  in  platoon. 

Q.  I  ou  thought  his  officers  couldn't  take  care  of  him,  and  so  you 
gave  him,  you  Qiought,  the  largest  dose  you  ever  gave? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  who  else  did  you  give  ai      '  '^ 


^   -^     w?     ^"y  ^^®^s  to? — A.  I  am  pretty  sure 

I  j^ve  some  to  Lieutenant  Williams,  who  is  now  a  lieutenant  m  the 
"  ae  Corps. 
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Q.  Since  expelled  from  this  Academy? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  W€w  he  expelled  for? — ^A.  He  was  deficient  in  mathematics 
and  in  discipline,  sir. 

Q.  Generally  deficient  in  discipline,  his  demerits  were  sufficient  to 
put  him  out? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  else? — A.  I  don't  know  who  else. 

Q.  You  think  you  gave  it  to  about  thirty  of  th^n? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
think  I  ^ve  it  to  about  that  many. 

Q.  Is  it  customary  for  classes  above  the  third  class  to  give  tabasco 
sauce? — A.  It  isn't  very  customary. 

Q.  Are  there  any  general  forms  of  hazing  that  are  generally  prac- 
ticed by  the  first  and  second  classes? — A.  No,  sir;  not  as  a  rule. 

Q.  I  wish  vou  would  now  name  for  me  all  the  most  severe  hazers  in 
and  out  of  the  Academy  ever  since  you  came  here. — ^A.  Well,  there 
was  Mr.  Baender,  Mr.  Lane,  Mr.  Wilen. 

Q.  What  class?— A.  1900. 

Q.  Now  out  of  the  institution  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Go  on  and  name  all  you  can  name,  in  and  out  of  the  institution. — 
A.  Starting  with  the  class  above,  there  was  Mclntire.  These  are  all 
men  in  the  class  of  1900 — ^Mr.  Goethe,  Mr.  F.  A.  Pope.  Those  are  the 
severest  that  I  know  of  in  that  class^ 

By  Mr.  Dbiggs: 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  any  of  these  four  men  in  the  class  of  1900 
to  have  hazed  a  man  until  he  fainted,  or  had  convulsions,  or  anything 
of  that  sort? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Please  mention  which  ones  of  the  four — Wilen,  Mclntire,  Goethe, 
and  Pone.-^A.  I  have  known  of  Baender.  doing  it. 

Q.  mo;  did  any  of  the  four  whose  names  you  have  given  me  ever 
do  that? — ^A.  I  didn't  know  it;  I  never  saw  it. 

Q.  Now  we  will  take  the  first  class. — A.  The  present  first  class  is 
my  own  class — Cadet  Bettison,  Cadet  J.  A.  Barry,  and  then  there  was 
Cadet  Enos  imd  Cadet  Harllee  in  the  class;  the  last  two  were  men  that 
did  the  kind  of  hazing  like  Mr.  Baender  and  those  men — did  the  kind 
that  is  known  as  indiscriminate  exercising  in  the  corps.  The  other  men 
whom  I  named,  though,  besides  Mr.  Enos  and  Mr.  Harllee,  did  not  do 
what  is  known  as  indiscriminate  exercising;  that  is,  there  are  two  kinds 
of  exercising — one  was  given  as  punishment,  but  another  was  simply 
given  just  because  he  was  a  fourth  class  man  and  because  they  had  the 
power  to  do  it:  and  that  kind,  so  far  as  I  know  in  my  own  class,  was 
practiced  by  Cadet  Harllee  and  Cadet  Enos.  Then  1  had  known  of 
Cadet  De  Armond's  exercising,  but  I  don't  know  whether  you  would 
call  him  a  hard  exerciser.  Tnen  of  course  Cadet  Prunty  was  turned 
back  to  the  other  class;  he  also  hazed.  He  was  with  the  class  of  1900, 
but  he  is  now  in  our  class,  the  present  first  class.  In  the  second  class 
I  virtually  know  pothing  of  them,  because  I  was  not  here  at  the  time 
they  did  their  exercising;  they  did  that  during  camp,  and  exercising 
was  stopped  very  shortly  after  we  returned  from  furlough,  and  I  was 
absent  at  that  time. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anyone  in  this  third  class? — ^A.  This  third  class 
has  done  no  exercising;  it  was  stopped  before  they  became  upper  class 
men,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Smith: 
Q.  1  will  ask  you  to  examine  this  list  of  70  gentlemen  who  have 
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been  engaged  in  the  manly  art  here  and  tell  me  if  you  can  recall  any 
others  who  have  been  engaged  in  fights  since  you  have  been  in  the 
Academy? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  of  any  others,  sir;  I  didn't  know 
of  all  of  these. 

*  Q.  And  you  can't  now  recall  any  that  are  not  here?  Did  you  ever 
have  a  fight? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  that? — ^A.  I  had  one,  I  think,  in  February  or  March 
of  my  third  class  year,  sir. 

Q.  With  Mr.  dark?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  grievance  against  Mr.  Clark? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
had  a  personal  grievance  against  him,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  matter? — ^A.  We  had  a  disi>ute,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  disi)ute  he  had  taken  the  liberty  of  swearing  at  me,  and  I  called 
him  out,  sir. 

Q.  And  who  got  knocked  out? — ^A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  You  did?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  An  upper  class  man? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  strange,  isn't  it?— A.  Well,  I  preferred  to  do  my  own 
fighting  than  have  a  class  matter  made  of  it. 

Q.  He  was  a  bigger  man  than  you? — ^A.  We  were  about  the  same 
size,  but  he  was  a  better  boxer;  but  I  worked  up  boxing. 

Q.  Was  he  simply  swearing,  or  swearing  at  you? — ^A.  He  swore 
at  me. 

Q.  He  swore  at  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q;  It  was  a  personal  indignity,  then? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Wanger: 

Q.  Where  did  this  cadet  swear  at  vou? — ^A.  Out  in  the  area. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  resent  it  at  the  time? — ^A.  Because  it  was  con- 
sidered the  custom — anything  of  that  kind  here  that  the  code  consid- 
ers is  sufficient  to  call  out  and  have  a  match  fight,  it  is  tibe  proper 
thing  to  do. 

Q.  It  is  considered  an  offense,  then,  to  lose  your  temper  and  act 
while  in  hot  blood? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  thought  it  was  best  to  wait  until 
afterwards;  after  you  cool  down  and  then  if  it  requires  a  fight,  have  it 
outside,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  in  cold  blood,  against  regulations? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Against  the  laws  of  every  State  of  the  American  Union  ? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  against  every  principle  of  morality — to  go  to  fighting  in  cold 
blood? — A.  vVell,  I  donT  consider  it  against  every  principle  of  mor- 
ality. I  think  when  a  man  has  been  sufficiently  grieved  in  that  way  he 
may  have  cause  enough  to  have  a  fight. 

Q.  That  is,  it  is  not  against  your  standard  of  morality? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  When  this  report  reporting  Booz,  signed  by  yourself,  was 
returned  to  you  for  the  indorsement  which  appears  hereon,  if  1  under- 
stood you  correctly  when  you  were  testifying,  you  took  it  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  first  class? — ^A.  I  went  to  him  and  told  him;  I  didn't  carry 
the  explanation  myself,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  do  that  before  or  after  the  report  had  been  returned? — 
A.  I  did  it  after  the  report  had  been  returned,  because  I  didn't  know 
his  indorsement,  of  course,  until  the  report  was  returned  to  me;  1 
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mean  what  his  explanation  was  before  it  was  returned  to  me  for 
indorsement. 

Q.  Did  you  do  it  before  you  again  returned  it  to  the  conunandant? — 
A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Tnen  it  was  between  its  receipt,  when  it  had  been  returned  to  you, 
and  the  time  when  you  had  again  returned  it  to  the  commandant. — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  indorsement  written  before  you  saw  the  first  class  presi- 
dent?— ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  subsequent? — ^A.  That  was  subsequent;  that  was  the 
next  morning — the  next  morning. 

Q.  Then  the  matter  had  been  reported  to  the  president  of  the  first 
class  before  it  was  reported  to  the  conmiandant  of  the  cadets? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  business  had  you,  as  a  corporal,  with  distinct,  positive 
orders,  to  report  a  matter  of  that  kind  to  the  president  of  the  first  class 
before  you  reported  back  to  the  commandant  of  cadets? — ^A.  I  didnH 
have  any  right. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  a  violation  of  order? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  prompted  you  to  do  a  thing  like  that? — ^A.  Well,  I  knew 
if  I  went  to  the  commandant  and  told  him  about  it,  and  he  sent  for 
these  other  witnesses,  that  the  cadet  would  probably  get  expulsion,  just 
the  same  as  he  would  from  the  corps,  if  it  nad  got  out,  and  I  thought 
I  had  better  see  the  president  of  the  first  class,  if  there  was  any  way  of 
showing  leniency  in  the  matter. 

Q.  What? — ^A.  Of  letting  it  drop  and  making  no  complaint  about 
it,  because  it  very  often  happens  that  a  man  reported  will  say  it  was 
a  mistake,  and  the  reporting  officer  will  say  it  was  not  a  mistake,  and 
it  will  be  just  a  disagreement. 

Q.  What  has  the  president  of  the  first  class  got  to  do  with  a  matter 
of  that  kind? — A.  He  is  supposed  to  be  supervisor  of  morals  in  the 
corps. 

Q.  The  president  of  the  first  class  has? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  the  president  of  the  first  class  and  not  the  commandant  of 
the  camp  runs  the  camp  during  the  smnmer  encampment? — A.  He  does 
it  virtually,  so  far  as  cadets  are  concerned;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  statement  you  want  to  make  before  you  leave 
the  stand? — ^A.  I  would  like  to  say  one  thing  in  regard  to  the  question 
of  my  class  on  the  subject  of  the  nazing  here  and  me  way  we  are  being 
judged.  As  I  understand  it,  we  have  to  take  the  brunt  of  the  whole 
affair.  We  don't  ajsk  anything  for  our  own  hazing.  We  hazed  and 
we  acknowledge  it,  and  that  we  were  wrong  in  doing  so;  but  no  class 
is  free  to  be  judged  until  it  becomes  a  first  class  itself.  Every  class 
below  the  first  class  is  under  the  tutelage  of  first  class  men;  and  we 
passed  the  first  class  camp  this  year;  I  think  the  only  camp  in  my 
recollection  where  there  had  been  none  of  the  trouble  from  hazing  or 
exercising,  and  where  the  corps  has  been  in  sympathy  with  the  author- 
ities and  nas  made  a  decided  effort  to  obey  the  regulations. 

Q.  The  committee  appreciates  that  you  have  made  som^  progress  in 
that  way,  and  it  is  familiar  with  the  resolutions  which  you  have 
adopted,  and  it  is  glad  to  recognize  that  great  improvement  was  made 
in  tne  last  camp;  but  why  can't  all  the  hazing  be  eliminated  from  this 
institution? — ^A.  I  see  no  reason  why  it  can't 
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Q.  And  don't  j^ou  think  the  institution  would  be  infinitely  better 
off? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

By  Mr.  Driggs: 

Q.  Don't  you  think  all  of  these  fights  can  be  absolutely  eliminated  ? — 
A.  I  think  it  can  be  eliminated  by  the  system  that  they  are  all  sup- 
posed to  sustain  and  support.  If  the  corps  will  support  the  system,  it 
can  be  suppressed;  otherwise  there  will  probably  be  a  great  deal  of 
difficulty  between  the  authorities  and  the  corps.  The  authorities  will 
probably  triumph  in  the  end. 

Q.  Then  do  you  not  believe  that  hazing  is  the  root  of  all  this  chal- 
lenge fighting? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  that  it  is.  I  don't  think  the 
old  form  of  exercising,  which  was  the  principal  cause  of  it.  is  right. 
There  are  some  fights,  from  personal  matters,  of  course,  tnat  would 
never  be  stopped.  Personal  matters  usually  occur  between  men  in 
their  own  classes — ^but  occasionally  out  of  the  classes — and  I  think 
there,  would  probably  be  some  few  fights  in  civilian  life  in  any  college 
that  way  if  tne  system  was  stopped,  and  my  personal  opinion  is  tlmt 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  it  to  stop,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Wanger: 

Q.  To  what  system  do  you  refer? — ^A.  I  refer  to  the  general  hazing 
system  in  the  Academy. 

Q.  Well,  the  cause  of  that  is  the  endeavor  of  the  upper  classes  to 
maintain  a  supremacy,  which  the  written  law^do^  not  give  thetn,  is  it 
not? — A.  Yes  J  sir. 

Q.  And  if  either  the  law  recoffnized  the  supremacy  or  they  aban- 
doned  the  claim  to  supremacy,  tne  general  system  of  fighting  would 
drop  out? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  nearly  all  the  attempts  to  regulate  lower  class  men  would 
also  drop  out? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  What  guaranty  is  there,  if  nothing  vigorous  is  done,  that  this 
system  of  hazing  may  not  again  occur,  even  though  among  ^ou  you 
aboliBhed  it  entirely? — A.  I  don't  know  any  guaranty  unless  it  could 
be  so  arranged  that  each  class,  a^  it  became  an  upper  class,  would  be 
forced  by  the  rest  of  the  corps  to  join  in  an  agreement  not  to  begin  it 
again;  the  custom  would  die  out  in  a  few  years  and  it  would  take  a 
long  time  to  revive  it,  because  this  is  not  of  recent  growth;  what  we 
do  to-day  is  handed  down  to  us  by  traditions.  Well,  the  oldest  men 
we  knew  were  the  men  who  belonged  to  the  class  of  1898,  and  those 
men  must  have  been  hazing  in  the  class  of  1894;  so  that,  so  far  as  we 
know,  the  custom  had  been  growing  up,  and  had  been  ^^wing  more 
and  more,  so  tiiat  it  would  take  a  very  long  time  to  regain  the  custom, 
the  same  as  it  would  take  the  three  classes  to  abolish  it 

Q.  It  is  admitted  that  something  veiy  heroic  must  be  done.  You 
think  that,  don't  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  traditions  could  be  abolished  bj^  having 
all  men  in  the  Academy  who  know  anything  about  the  traditions  dis- 
missed?— ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  bring  in  an  entirely  new  set  of  cadets,  who  know  absolutely 
nothing  about  uiese  traditions? — A.  I  think  you  would  have  to  dismiss 
the  corps  then,  because  I  think  it  is  known  throughout  the  corps. 

Q.  You  think  that  would  do  it,  do  you? — A.  1  doubt  it;  it  would 
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probably  be  revived;  because  the  customs  are  all  known  down  to  the 
preparatory  school,  and  they  could  be  carried  back  in  that  way. 

Q.  Then  you  don't  think  that  would  do? — A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Well,  wduld  a  very  rigid  law,  which  dismissed  a  man  from  the 
Academy,  made  it  impossible  for  his  reappointment  or  l-einstatemenL 
and  which  barred  him  forever  from  service  in  the  niilitary  or  naval 
branch  of  the  Government — do  you  think  that  would  stop  it? — A.  It 
would  have  a  great  deterrent  effect,  but  I  don't  think  it  would  stop 
it.  I  think  the  real  remedy  will  have  to  be  taken  by  the  corps,  n 
the  corps  will  decide  itself,  as  I  understand  there*  is  considerable 
thought  of  doing,  to  abolish  it,  it  will  be  abolished;  otherwise  it  is  a 
question  of  whether  or  not  it  can  be  stopped. 

Q.  But  the  corps  might  stop  it  to-day,  and  it  might  cease  for  five  or 
ten  years;  but  what  is  done  now  must  be  of  a  permanent  nature,  and 
hazing  must  stop  forever  in  this  institution. — A.  Well,  I  think,  as  far 
as  I  know,  about  as  effectual  means  to  stop  it  would  be  this:  It  is 
usually  done  b^  third  class  men,  and  if  they  would  be  required  before 
they  become  third  class  men  to  promise  not  to  haze,  or  else  get  no  fur- 
lough, that  would  have  as  niuch  a  deterrent  effect  as  the  other  law  you 
name. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  make  any  difference  if  the  oath  were 
extended  to  cover  these  matters? — ^A.  les,  sir;  I  think  it  would.  I 
don't  think  men  would  violate  their  oath.  I  think  if  men  were  to  come 
in  here  und^r  that  understandii^ — ^under  that  oath  where  a  man  is  free 
to  take  the  oath  or  not  take  it  and  stay  out — ^if  he  comes  in  of  his  own 
free  will  and  takes  the  oath,  I  think  the  corps  would  be  bound  by  it. 

Q.  You  don't  think  the  oath  now  taken  covers  that  phase  of  the  dis- 
cipline?— ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Regulations  are  orders,  are  they  not? — A.  They  are  not  in  the 
sense  that  we  take  it. 

Q.  You  draw  a  distinction? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  fall  without?— A.  They  fall  without. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  you  care  to  say  before  you  leave  the 
stand? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

FRAHCIS  H.  FABHUK,  SWOSV. 

By  Mr.  Wangek: 

Q.  What  class  are  you  a  membei^  of  ?— A.  Third  class. 

Q.  You  know  Cadet  Mac  Arthur? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Cadet  Dockery? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  do  you  know  ex-Cadet  Barry? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  ex-Cadet  Cunningham? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  being  in  a  tent  about  a  month  aftet  going  into 
camp  in  1899,  when  yourself,  Cunningham,  and  MacArthur  were  exer- 
cisea? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  whom  was  the  exercising  done? — ^A.  Cadet  Dockery,  sir. 

Q.  Whotoldyou  togotothetent?— A.  I  think  it  was  Ca<fet  Barry, 
sir. 

Q.  And  in  what  order  dkl  you  arrive? — ^A.  I  thmk  I  was  the  last  to 
get  there,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  any  others  besides  Cadet  MacArthur  and  Cadet  Cun- 
ningham of  your  class  there? — A.  Cadet  Hascall. 

(J  Cadetifascall?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Not  now  in  the  corps? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  there? — A.  I  should  judge  about  thirty-five 
minutes. 

Q.  And  who  was  there  when  you  left? — A.  Cadets  Mac  Arthur  and 
Hascall  were  both  there  when  I  left. 

Q.  Had  Cunningham  gone  before  you? — ^A.  1  don't  remember  see- 
ing him  there  at  all,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Barry  in  the  tent  at  all  during  the  exercises  while  you  were 
there? — ^A.  1  think  he  came  to  the  back  of  the  tent  for  a  few  minutes 
while  I  was  there,  sir* 

Q.  Did  Dockery  remain  the  entire  time  while  you  were  there? — 
A.   X  es,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  order  did  you  exercise? — ^A.  I  don't  believe  1  under- 
stand your  question,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  which  of  you  were  exercised  the  most,  while  you  were 
there? — ^A.  I  think  we  were  about  equal  while  we  were  there,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  day? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  tolnd  of  a  day  or  evening  it  was? — ^A.  I 
should  judge  it  was  a  clear  evening,  because  the  tent  walls  were  all  up; 
1  don't  just  remember  exactly  the  kind  of  a  day  it  was,  though. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  the  temperature  was? — ^A.  I  thmk  it  was 
rather  warm,  sir. 

Q.  It  had  been  a  hot  daj,  had  it? — ^A.  I  don't  remember  that,  sir. 

Q.  What  reason  was  given  for  your  reporting? — ^A.  Here  wasn't 
any  that  I  heard,  sir. 

Q.  What  reason  did  you  understand  occasioned  your  being  sent 
there? — A.  The  cadets  were  called  B.  J.;  there  were  several  of  them 
termed  under  that  head,  and  we  were  brought  around  there  together 
as  being  extreme  cases,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  assume  that  or  was  it  told  you  at  that  time? — A. 
That  was  told  me. 

Q.  At  that  time? — A.  I  don't  remember  at  that  time. 

Q.  Afterwards  ? — ^A.  I  was  told  several  times  before  and  afterwards, 
sir. 

^  Q.  You  think  you  were  exercised  about  the  same? — A.  Well,  I  got 
sick  before  the  other  men  did,  and  I  left  first. 

Q.  What  sort  of  sickness  did  you  get? — A.  Sick  at  my  stomach,  sir. 

Q.  Nausea? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  sick? — A.  I  think  it  passed  oflf  in  about  ten 
minutes. 

Q.  After  you  had  gotten  back  to  your  tent? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  your  own  tent  from  this  tent? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  went 
down  to  the  sink  first. 

Q.  And  how  long  were  you  at  the  sink? — ^A.  I  should  Judge  I  was 
there  about  ten  minutes  or  over  that;  the  sickness  passed  oflf  and  I  came 
back,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  to  vomit? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  anybody  give  you  anything  to  relieve  you? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Anybody  go  with  you  to  the  smk? — A.  No,  sir;  not  from  that 
tent.  There  was  another  cadet  went  down — ^farther  down;  the  tent 
farther  down  the  company  street. 

Q.  To  what  class  did  he  belong? — A.  To  the  fourth  class,  sir. 

Q.  One  of  your  fellow  class  men? — A.  Yes,  sir.  * 

Q.  After  you  came  back  to  your  tent  did  either  Barry  or  Dockery 
call  to  see  you? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  they  call  to  see  you  the  next  day  ? — ^A.  I  don't  remember 
that,  sir. 

Q.  About  what  time  was  it  you  went  to  this  tent? — A.  It  was  shortly 
after  supper;  I  don't  remember  the  exact  hour;  I  should  judge  it  was 
about  a  quarter  of  eight,  sir. 

Q.  Did  any  of  the  others  become  sick  while  you  were  there? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  any  of  them  get  sick  afterwards? — A;  Not  that  I  saw,  sir. 

Q.  How  soon  did  you  hear  that  either  of  them  had  gotten  ill? — ^A. 
I  heard  the  next  morning.  I  think,  sir. 

Q.  Which  one  of  them? — A.  Cadet  MacArthur,  sir. 

Q.  Either  of  the  others? — ^A.  I  think  I  heard  several  days  after- 
wards that  Cadet  Hascall  had  also  been  sick,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  same  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  Dockery  say  when  you  said  you  were  sick? — A.  He 
asked  me  if  I  was  feeling  sick  and  1  told  him  '*  Yes,"  and  he  told  me 
I  should  go  to  my  tent,  sir. 

Q.  And  who  were  still  in  the  tent  of  your  class  men? — ^A.  Cadet 
Hascall  and  MacArthur  were  there  when  I  left. 

Q.  Were  you  all  right  after  the  nausea  passed  away? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Able  to  go  through  the  different  duties  of  the  following  day? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  suffered  any  permanent  injury  from  that 
exercising? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Dbiggs: 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  iust  please  take  that  list  in  front  of  you  of 
cadets  and  run  over  the  nrst  and  second  classes  and  tell  me  the  names 
of  men  who  have  been  noted  by  your  class  a^  being  hazers. — A.  Cadet 
Carpenter. 

Q.  Second  class? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Docker^,  Jennings,  Mahaffey, 
McCain,  Pegram,  Sheridan,  Stewart,  Cadet  ^ne  of  the  second  class. 

Q.  Take  ttie  first  class,  too. — A.  Do  you  mean  that  I  know  that  those 
men  hazed,  or  that  they  had  the  reputation  of  being  hazers? 

Q.  No;  that  they  had  the  reputation  of  beinff  hazers.— A.  Cadets 
Bettison,  Myer,  Prentice.    That  is  all  of  that  class. 

Q.  Have  any  of  the  members  of  your  own  class  any  reputation  as 
hazers? — A.  Not  that  1  know  of,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  have  any  exercising  this  last  camp? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  recently  was  tabasco  sauce  given  in  your  sight,  or  that  you 
heard  of? — ^A.  I  heard  of  it  brought  out  by  the  military  committee. 

Q.  But  I  mean  outside  of  any  statements  that  may  have  arisen  from 
any  investigation. — A.  Not  since  the  summer  of  my  fourth  class  camp, 
sir — ^yes,  sir;  I  have  had  tabasco  sauce  given  to  me  during  my  fourth 
class  year. 

Q.  Then  you  have  not  heard  of  any  since  then,  yourself  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  seen  it  since? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Smith: 

Q.  I  will  just  ask  you  if  you  know  of  any  fights  the  last  couple 
years  that  are  not  on  this  list  [handing  witness  a  list]. — A.  No,  sir;  I 
don't  remember  of  any  others. 

Q.  I  will  hand  you  a  list  of  60  methods  of  hazing  prevalent  in  this 
Acadeniy  in  recent  years,  and  ask  you  to  examine  it  and  tell  us  if  that 
includes  all  the  methods  that  you  are  familiar  with. — A.  I  think  '^ss- 
ing  in  a  blanket,"  I  don't  think  that  is  on  there,  sir. 
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Q.  Ally  thing  else? — A.  Not  that  I  remember  now,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  had  a  fight,  did  you? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  first  fight  you  heard  of  after  you  canfie  here? — 
A.  Between  Mr.  Shannon  and  Mr.  Carrithers. 

Q.  You  think  you  have  gone  over  this  list  pretty  carefully,  so  that 
if  there  were  any  others  you  would  recall  them?— A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  I  have  only  ffot  seven  fights  up  to  date,  this  academic  year.  Is 
that  all  they  have  had? — A.  T^at  is  all  that  I  remember,  sir. 

Q.  The  Academy  is  improving,  isn't  it? — A.  Yes,  sir.    . 

By  Mr.  Wangbb: 

Q.  Is  this  a  usual  occurrence  for  fourth  class  men  to  become  ill 
from  this  exercise? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  known  of  any  instance  before  that? — ^A.  No;  I  Htnnk 
the  reason  I  became  ill  was  because  I  had  just  gotten  back  from  sup- 
per, sir. 

By  the  Chaikman: 

Q.  Did  you  leave  the  tent  before  Mac  Arthur  became  ill? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  He  had  not  become  ill  before  you  left? — ^A.  He  had  not  said 
anything  about  it  so  far,  sir. 

Q.  Nothing  had  been  said  by  anybody,  had  there? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Except  the  men  wbo  were  giving  orders? — ^A.  That  is  all,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  understood  you  were  being  punished  for  being  B.  J.  ? — 
A.  Y^sir. 

Q.  Was  the  charge  specific  and  did  it  state  wherein  you  were  B.  J.  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  in  camp  when  you  were  based? — ^A.  I 
think  I  got  there  Saturday  afternoon  and  Sunday  afternoon  was  the 
first  time  I  was  exercised,  sir. 

Q.  The  second  day? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  in  camp? — A.  les,  sir. 

Q.  How  often  were  you  exercised  in  that  camp;  can  you  recall? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  frequent  or  seldom? — A.  Some  days  it  was  once  or  twice 
and  then  I  would  not  be  exercised  at  all  for  several  days,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  you  were  in  camp  how  long,  how  many  days? — A.  From 
the  4th  of  July  to  the  28th  or  29th  of  August,  sir. 

Q.  Nearly  all  of  July  and  nearly  all  of  August? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  period  covering  perhaps  seven  or  eight  weeks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  this  occurred  every  few  days? — A-.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  always  for  the  same  offense? — A.  Sometimes  it  would,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  from  Pennsylvania,  are  you  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  town? — A.  Norristown. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  the  others  were  hazed  who  were  in  the  tent 
with  you  the  night  Mac  Arthur  was  subjected  to  that? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  understand  what  the  charges  against  them  were 
there? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  to  MacArthur  abbut  it  subsequently? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  6ver  make  a  report  of  the  affair  to  the  authorities? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  any  other  hazing  affair  during  that  camp? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  not? — ^A.  Probably  moved  by  a  spirit  that  a  cadet  does  not 
tell  tales  on  the  other,  sir. 
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Q.  Regardless  of  how  severe  his  treatment  may  be? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  understood,  didn't  you,  that  if  you  did  not  want  to  be  exer- 
cised you  might  fight? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  lou  always  chose  to  submit  ratb^t  than  to  fight? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  vou  in  camp  last  summer? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  the  unaerstanding  last  summer? — A.  I  did  not  know 
there  was  any  exercising  in  camp  last  sununer,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  we  will  omit  the  exercising.  Obedience  of  orders  of  the 
upDer  class  men? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  understood  last  summer  that  if  jrou  did  not  obey  these 
orders  your  alternative  was  to  fight? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  you  care  to  add  to  your  statement  before  leav- 
ing the  stand? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Bf  Mr.  SBirtH: 

Q.  Is  it  regarded  as  an  affront  to  an  upper  class  man  for  a  lower 
class  man  to  look  at  him  or  stare  at  him? — A.  It  is  if  the  upj)er  class 
man  chooses  to  regard  it  as  such. 

Q.  It  is  such  an  offense  as  justifies  the  chastening  of  a  fourth  class 
man,  does  it? — A.  Sometimes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  on  some  occasions  the  so-called  '*plebe"  is  either  exer- 
cise or  otherwise  punished  for  simply  gating  upon  an  upper  class 
man? — A.  I  don't  remember  of  any  case  of  that  kind,  sir. 

Q.  Any  specific  case? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  do  understand  that  it  is  at  times  regarded  as  improper 
for  a  fourth  class  man  to  look  at  a  lordly  upper  cfiss  man? — A.  les, 
sir. 

By  Mr.  Wanger: 

Q.  One  of  the  manifestations  of  beingB.  J.  is  for  a  fourth  class  men 
to  have  a  cheerful  aspect,  isn't  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  ought  to  be  serious  in  demeanor,  should  he  not? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  not  sullen? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  anjr  way  ^ven  him  whereby  be  will  discover  the  difference 
between  being  serious  and  being  sullen? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  he  must  discover  as  best  he  can  how  to  avoid  a  cheerful- 
ness of  aspect  which  is  a  sign  of  disrespect  toward  upper  class  men 
and  a  seriousness  of  demeanor  which  indicates  a  sullen  disrespect  of 
upper  class  men? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

L£0  ISEAEl  SAMTTEISOH,  SWOBH. 

By  Mr.  Wanger: 

Q.  What  class  are  you  a  member  of? — ^A.  Third  class,  sir. 

Q.  You  came  to  the  Academy  when  ? — A.  In  June,  1899,  just  a  year 
and  a  half  a^o,  sir. 

Q.  What  IS  your  religion? — ^A.  I  am  of  the  Hebrew  faith,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  known  to  the  cadets  generally  when  you  came  here,  or 
did  they  speedily  find  it  out? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  whether  they 
all  reco^ized  it  at  first. 

Q.  Did  you  endeavor  to  conceal  the  fact  in  any  way? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  it  subject  you  to  any  reproach? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Any  of  the  cadets  endeavor  to  embarrass  you  in  any  way  on 
account  of  it? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Any  interference  offered  in  your  mrintaining  tlie  principles  of 
the  Jewish  faith? — A.  No,  sir;  not  at  all,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  cadet  having  been  interfered  with  in 
the  free  exercise  of  his  religious  sentiments!— A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Clayton: 

Q.  Do  you  know  former  Oadet  Albert? — ^A.  No;  I  don't  know  him, 
I  just  remember  seeing  him  before  he  left;  that  is  all  I  knew  him,  sir, 

Q.  Do  vou  know  wnether  he  was  interfered  with  or  not? — A.  No, 
sir;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  he  should  have  been  interfered 
with? — A.  No,  sir;  not  as  far  as  his  religion  is  concerned,  sir, 

Q.  Well,  did  you  know  of  any  other  reason? — A.  1  had  heard  that 
he  was  interfered  with  on  account  of  his  personal  habits. 

Q.  Such  as  what? — ^A.  I  really  don't  know  what  they  are,  sir;  that 
is  just  what  I  heard,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  about  any  definite  reason  that  you  could 

five  us? — A.  Yes,  sir;  1  have  heard  that  he  was  in  a  fight,  sir,  but  he 
id  not  act  manly,  sir. 

Q.  Just  on  account  of  some  fi^ht? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Anything  else? — A.  That  is  all  I  have  heard  regarding  him,  I 
was  not  here  when  he  was  a  fourth  class  man,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  know  anything  about  his  characteristics,  then? — ^A.  No, 
sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Or  personal  habits? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  know. — A.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairbian.  Do  you  care  to  add  to  your  statement  before  leaving 
the  stand  anything  that  you  miay  want  to  say  to  the  committee? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir. 

SAHUEL  PBAHKEVBEBOEB,  SWOBH . 

By  Mr.  Wanger: 

Q.  What  class  are  you  a  member  of? — ^A.  Second  class. 

Q.  When  did  you  come  to  the  Academy  ? — ^A.  In  June,  1898. 

Q.  And  you  have  been  in  regular  attendance  ever  since? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  religion? — A.  I  am  a  Jew,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  concealment  of  that  fact  when  you  came  to 
the  Academy? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  fact  become  known  to  cadets  at  the  time  of  your  com- 
ing, or  soon  thereafter? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  interfered  with  or  molested  in  any  way  or  manner 
in  the  free  exercise  of  your  religious  faith? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  any  cadet  attempt  to  annoy  or  insult  you  on  account  of  your 
religion? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  cadet  who  was  annoyed  or  interfered 
with  in  any  way  on  account  of  his  religion? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  vou  know  ex-Cadet  Albert? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  what  you  have  said  about  cadets  generally  true  as  to  him? — 
A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  You  think  he  was  not  annoved  or  insulted  in  any  way  or  reflected 
upon  on  account  of  being  a  Jew? — A.  I  think  that  he  was  not,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  not  favorably  regarded  by  miany  of  the  cadets,  we  under- 
stand?— A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Why  was  that? — ^A.  He  seemed  to  be  very  uncompanionable,  sir, 
and  kept  very  much  to  himself  and  did  not  seem  to  care  or  to  be  able 
to  make  friends  easily. 

Q.  And  was,  in  your  judgment,  the  cause  of  the  disfavor  in  which 
he  was  held? — A.  xes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  any  other  reason  besides  that? — A.  Yes.jsir. 

Q.  What  was  that? — ^A.  I  heard  that  he  had  showed  cowardice  in  a 
fight. 

Q.  In  an  arranged  fight,  or  in  an  impromptu  scrap? — A.  In  an 
arranged  fight,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  that  occurred? — ^A.  It  was  during  the  first 
suDMner,  tne  sunmier  of  1898. 

Q.  He  had  a  battle  after  that,  did  he?— A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  In  which  he  showed  courage  and  sand? — ^A.  xes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  that  reinstate  him  in  fevor? — ^A.  It  seemed  to,  in  the  favor 
of  some,  sir. 

Q.  It  removed  the  objection  on  the  ground  of  cowardice? — ^A.  I 
think  it  did,  sir. 

Q.  What  objection,  if  any,  besides  his  reserve,  if  I  may  so  term  it, 
existed  as  to  hun,  after  that;  was  there  any  other? — ^A.  I  don't  know 
what  the  other  reason  was. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  objection  on  the  score  of  personal 
habits? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  I  have,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Driggs: 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of,  or  did  you  know  anyone  to  call  either 
Albert  or  Mr.  Hutzler  ''a  damned  Jew?" — A.  I  did  not  hear  of  it 
until  I  saw  the  testimony  in  the  paper,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  not  heard  of  it  up  to  that  time? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  not  been  interfered  with  at  all  on  account  of  your 
religious  beliefs? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

The  CHAmnAN.  Is  there  anything  you  care  to  add  to  your  statement 
before  leaving  the  stand? 
The  WiTNBSS.  No,  sir. 

SEV.  HSBBBBT  SHIPMAV,  SWOBH. 

By  Mr.  Smith: 

Q.  You  are  a  clergyman? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am — of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church. 

Q.  And  chaplain  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  This  church  at  the  Academy  is  a  nonsectarian  church,  I  believe? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is.  The  services  are  held,  though,  in  conformance 
with  the  service  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

Q.  What  is  the  system  with  reference  to  communicants  with  this 
church?  Do  you  have  any  regular  membership  of  the  church  here? — 
A.  No.  Communicants  of  any  church — for  instance,  of  the  Metho- 
dist or  Baptist — receive  communion  here.  They  all  join  the  Episco- 
pal Church  here,  but  at  home  they  join  their  own  churches. 

Q.  Suppose  that  some  person,  either  of  the  Cadet  Corps  or  connected 
with  the  post  in  some  way,  should  desire,  for  the  first  tune,  to  affiliate 
with  a  church,  as  I  understand  it  at  this  chwel  they  can  be  received 
into  the  Protectant  Episcopal  Church? — ^A.  xes,  sir. 
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Q.  But  oao  not  be  received  into  any  other  denominatkHi?-^A.  No. 
You  see,  I  have  no  authority  to  raoeive  a  oadet  into  any  o^er  denom- 
ination. 

Q.  But  if  they  so  desire  you  do  receive  them  into  the  Pnatestant 
Episcopal  Church? — A.  Well,  the  Protestant  Episcopal  CSiurch  con- 
siders a  baptized  man  or  woman  a  member  of  the  diurcb  in  general, 
of  which  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  is  a  part. 

Q.  You  also,  before  receiving  them  into  full  membership  with  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  receive  them  in  a  rite  of  confirma- 
tion?— A.  Yes,  sir;  but  that  does  not  make  them  a  member  of  the 
church;  but  that  is  on  coming  of  age. 

Q.  Is  it  administered  here  by  you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  by  the  bishop, 
and  has  been  administered  three  times  since  I  have  been  here. 

Q.  But  there  is  no  distinct  organization  here  that  receives  members 
into  that  church? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  is  not  the  design  to  have  such  an  institution,  except  the 
Soman  Catholic  one  now  on  the  reservation? — ^A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  what  percentage  of  the  cadets, 
or  about  what  percentage  of  t£em,  are  Roman  Catho&09? — ^A.  I  think 
from  10  to  15  per  cent,  as  a  rule,  here. 

Q.  The  balance  are  either  Protestant  Christians  or  not  Christians 
at  all? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Any  member  of  any  Protestant  duireh  can  take  eommunion  at 
this  chapel? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Oi  the  something  like  400  cadets  at  the  Academy,  your  judg- 
ment is  that  10  to  16  per  cent  are  Roman  Catholics? — A*  ibat  is  as  we 
calculated  it  before;  i  have  not  this  year;  but  it  has  run  that  way  in 
the  past  years  th^t  I  have  been  here. 

Q.  Of  the  balance,  what  percentage,  or  about  what  percentage  of  the 
whole,  as  you  may  prefer  to  state  it,  take  cpmipunion  at  your 
chapel? — ^A.  I  should  say  30  to  40  per  cent  through  the  year,  not  reg- 
ularly. 

Q.  Of  the  entire  membership? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  understand  that  those  who  do  not  take  eonmiunion  at 
all  are  not  members  of  any  church? — A.  No,  I  would  not  say  it  as 
broad  as  that;  there  are  some  who  do  not  take  it  but  who  have  been 
confirmed  or  who  have  joined  some  branch  of  the  church,  and  yet  have 
slighted  that  dutv.     I  have  not  any  definite  knowledge. 

Q,  Js  it  vour  observation  that  persons  who  have  ev^r  imited  with  the 
church  and  still  attend  decline  to  take  communion,  or  4p  they  simply 
cease  attending? — A.  No,  I  have  known  those  who  have  jfiven  up  tnat 
practice  or  that  duty  and  still  continue  to  attend  the  service. 

Q.  That  is  not  frequent,  is  it? — A-  Well,  np;  J  should  wot  s$lj  it  yras 
frequent    but  it  is  not  uncommon. 

Q.  W  th  30  or  40  per  cent  taking  conmmnion,  you  would  not  say 
that  a  m  uch  larger  per  cent  than  that  are  membei's  of  any  churd)  ? — A. 
They  m  ay  be  baptized  members  of  it,  baptized  as  children,  ^nd  still  be 
considerea  members  and  held  on  the  roUs  of  theii*  churcbt 

Q.  But  in  most  of  the  Protestant  churches  baptism  is  not  supposed 
to  confer  membership.  That  is  a  distinction  in  your  church,  i«n^t  it? — 
A.  It  s  so  in  the  Ronuin  Churcb. 

Q.  Yes,  sir.    They  also  have  the  rite  of  coQfim9#tion* — JL  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  But  in  most  Protestant  churches  other  than  yours,  and  tJie 
Roman,  the  baptism  is  not  deemed  to  make  the  person  a  men^ber  of 
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the  church,  is  it? — A.  I  think  «o,  because  baptism  is  often  adminis- 
tered, and  very  often  administered,  to  those  in  riper  years. 

Q.  That  is  simply  because  they  have  never  been  prepared  for  unit- 
ing with  the  church  by  baptism,  in  most  of  the  Protestant  churches? — 
A.  I  can^t  speak  with  definite  knowledge,  but  that  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  So  that  when  you  say  there  are  pro oably  some  who  are  members 
of  other  churches  who  do  not  partaKe  of  communion,  you  refer  to 
those  that  have  been  baptized,  chiefly? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  a  few  that  have  united  with  other  churches? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
This  is  a  supposition,  but  I  think  it  could  be  verified;  ther«  may  be 
some  who  are  communicants  with  other  churches  who  would  rather 
not  communicate  in  the  form  which  is  prescribed  by  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church;  they  may  have  some  reeling  of  that  kind. 

Q.  So  you  believe  tiiat  in  the  aggregate  about  half  of  the  cadets  at 
the  Academy  are  church  members! — A.  I  should  say  so;  yes  sir,  on 
thinking  it  over. 

Q.  Now,  what  has  been  your  observation  during  the  time  you  have 
been  here  as  to  the  general  moral  tone  of  the  Cadet  Corps  ? — ^A.  I  think 
it  would  more  than  compare  favorably  with  any  institution  in  the 
world. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  here? — A.  Nearly  five  years. 

Q.  I  assume  that  you  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  breaches 
of  disoipline  that  have  been  engaged  in  by  the  students,  as  shown  by 
the  testimony  here? — A.  No  personal  knowledge,  no;  they  have  come 
to  me  indirectly  at  different  times. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  from  your  observation  and 
acquaintance  with  the  corps  it  has  been  deemed  to  be  in  conflict  for  a 
man  to  be  a  Christian  and  a  vicious  hazer  at  the  same  time? — A.  Well, 
imtil  this  investigation  went  on  I  knew  nothing  about  this  vicious 
hazing. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Barry  a  member  of  the  church? — ^A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Bettison? — A.  He  is  not  a  member  of  the  Episcopal 
Church. 

Q.  I  mean,  are  they  communicants? — ^A.  No;  he  is  not  a  communi- 
cant here,  but  he  is  what  I  would  call  a  Christian  man.  I  think  he  is 
a  Methodist. 

Q.  Mr.  Burnett? — A.  He  is  a  Methodist. 

Q.  Mr.  Caples?— A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Mr.  De  Armond? — A.  I  can't  say,  Judge,  about  these  men, 
because  I  have  never  made  a  list,  you  know,  of  the  communicants. 

Q.  WeU,  where  you  don't  know,  you  may  say  so,  but  where  you 
remember,  you  please  state.  Don't  you  remember  some  of  these  men 
particirating  in  conmiunion? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Burnett  frequently. 

Q.  Where  you  remember  they  did,  you  may  state,  and  where  you 
remember  they  have  not,  you  may  so  state,  and  where  you  do  not 
remember,  that  is  all  right.    Mr.  De  Armond? — A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Mr.  Gregory,  D.  D.  ? — ^A.  I  would  not  state  positively,  but  1 
think  so;  I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  Mr.  Myer?— A.  No;  I  think  not. 

Q.  Mr.  Prentice? — ^A.  I  believe  he  has;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Prunty? — ^A.  1  don't  remember. 

Q.  Mr.  Abbott,  of  the  second  class? — A.  No;  I  think  not;  I  am  not 
sure. 

Q.  Mr.  Bell,  of  the  same  class? — ^A.  I  think  not. 
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Q.  Mr.  Carpenter?— A.  No;  I  think  not 

Q.  Mr.  Dockery? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Jennings? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  so. 

Q.  Mr.  Linton  ? — A.  I  can't  remember  his  name. 

Q.  Mr.  Mahaffey? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Q.  Mr.  McCain? — ^A.  1  can't  remember. 

Q.  Mr.  McClellan?— A.  Mr.  McClellan;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Pegram? — ^A.  No;  I  think  not;  I  won't  be  sure  of  these, 
Judge. 

Q.  Mr.  Shannon? — ^A.  I  can't  remember. 

Q.  Mr.  Sheridan? — ^A.  Mr.  Sheridan  belongs  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

Q.  Mr.  Stewart?— A.  I  think  not 

Q.  Mr.  Terrell? — A.  I  can't  remember  Terrell.  Many  of  these,  if 
I  saw  their  faces,  would  remind  me  better  than  their  names. 

Q.  Mr.  Tyler? — A.  I  can't  remember. 

Q.  Mr.  WiUiams?— A.  Which  Mr.  Williams  is  that? 

Q.  Mr.  W,  H.  Williams,  of  the  second  class. — ^A.  No;  I  think  not 

Q.  Mr.  Zane? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Carrithers? — ^A.  1  think  not. 

Q.  Mr.  Q.  Gray? — ^A.  I  can't  remember  of  him  attending.  . 

Q.  Mr.  W.  C.  Kussell? — A.  I  think  Mr.  Russell  has,  yes;  but  I  jan 
not  sure.  I  would  like  to  say  I  have  a  very  poor  recollection  for 
names^nd  the  faces  and  names  do  not  all  come  to  me  together. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  observation  as  to  the  cadets  in  general,  with- 
out respect  to  their  relL^ous  views,  paying  respect  to  the  religious 
views  of  others? — ^A.  I  think  that  the  respect  is  complete  as  to  other 
men's  convictions. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  noticed  anything  that  would  look  like  there  was 
bitter  feeling  toward  Hebrews? — A.  No;  and  I  would  like  to  state  here 
that  at  the  time  of  Cadet  Albert's  resignation  several  of  the  upper 
class  men  came  to  me,  even  before  I  had  heard  of  any  charge  of  the 
kind;  said  that  it  had  been  said  that  Cadet  Albert  was  practically  forced 
out  of  the  Academy  on  account  of  his  religious  convictions,  and  they 
wanted  me  to  know,  before  I  had  become  prejudiced  about  it,  that 
there  was  nothing  in  that  at  all.  That  was  entirely  voluntary  on  their 
part. 

Q.  What  have  vou  to  say  as  to  whether  the  cadets  as  a  class  show 
a  general  regard  for  religion  ? — A.  I  think  they  do. 

Q.  Even  where  they  &  not  profess  their  faith  in  the  ordinarv  man- 
ner of  joining  the  church  or  becoming  confirmed? — A.  I  think  they 
do.  That  would  be  judged  by  the  large  attendance;  three-fourths  of  the 
corps  sometimes  attend  services  when  we  have  a  speaker  here  on  reli- 
gious topics  in  the  evening,  at  the  chapel,  when  their  attendance-  is 
entirely  voluntary.  We  haa  Dr.  Abbott  here  on  such  an  occasion  at 
one  time. 

Q.  Does  that  attendance  relieve  them  from  any  other  duties? — ^A. 
No,  sir;  they  have  that  half  hour  after  supper  free,  and  they  usually 
use  it  in  recreation  or  walking  or  visiting,  or  something  of  that  kind, 
and,  in  fact,  they  give  it  up. 

Q.  They  give  up  a  privilege  in  place  of  avoiding  a  duty  when  com- 


ing?— A.  Yes,  sir 


Q.  So  you  think  that  indicates  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  them  for 
that  kind  of  service? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.    n  1  could  put  in  another  illustra- 
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tion  it  might  explain  tlie  situation:  A  man  who  naduated  at  the  head 
of  his  class  last  year^  and,  as  he  told  me,  before  ne  came  here  had  lost 
his  faith,  spjent  nearly  two  hours  every  Wednesday  afternoon,  that  is 
his  recreation  time,  discussing  these  matters  with  me — religious 
matters. 

By  Mr.  Clayton: 

Q.  As  the  chaplain,  are  you  on  any  confidential  relations  with  cadets  ? 
In  other  words,  are  you  allowed  to  go  in  barracks  at  any  time? — A.  I 
have  been  in  barracks  a  few  times,  but  I  have  never  made  a  practice 
of  doing  that,  because  when  cadets  are  in  their  rooms  it  is  usually 
their  time  for  study. 

Q.  Are  you  allowed  to  co  into  the  hospital? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  go  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  are  cadets  allowed  to  come  to  your  quarters? — A.  Not  on 
any  occasions  except  those  allowed  for  visiting  the  officers,  but  they 
can  go  to  my  room  in  the  academic  building  any  time  they  choose  to 
make  an  appointment. 

Q.  You  mve  a  room  in  the  academic  building? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  can  come  there  at  any  time? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  any  time 
they  desire  to  make  an  appointment  with  me. 

Q.  Do  you  take  any  steps  to  let  fourth  class  men  know  that  they  can 
come  to  you  whenever  they  want  to? — A.  That  is  announced  in  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  meetings,  and  the  fact,  1  believe,  is  printed  on  the  cards 
in  my  room. 

Q.  Do  you  go  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  meetings  every  time? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  usually  attend  them.  I  miss  some  occasionally.  I  try  to  attend 
them  twice  a  week. 

Q.  You  are  not  required  to  report  cadets,  are  you? — A.  That  was 
my  understanding  when  I  came  here;  that  1  was  not,  so  the  authori- 
ties gave  me  to  understand.  The  character  of  the  chaplain's  position 
had  been  changed  at  the  time  1  came.  He  had  been  previously  a  pro- 
fessor, and  it  was  formerly  a  life  position  in  the  Academy,  and  mine 
was  put  at  four  years.  . 

Q.  And  you  were  relieved  from  responsibility  of  reporting  cadets  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think;  that  is  as  I  understand. 

Q.  You  say  you  think  that  is  better? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  is 
better;  but  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  would  never  take  advantage  of 
that  fact. 

Q.  But  they  would  feel  at  liberty  to  talk  to  you  without  fear  of 
being  reported? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Wangeb: 

Q.  Having  been  confirmed  as  an  Episcopalian,  I  suppose  I  may  speak 
of  the  church  as  ''  ours."  It  has  been  said,  either  jocosely  or  mali- 
ciously, that  our  church  does  not  meddle  with  either  politics  or  religion. 
Do  you  think  the  religious  instruction  here  is  or  that  perfunctory 
nature,  or  is  it  intended  to  be  serious? — A.  My  instruction  of  the 
cadets  in  the  chapel? 

Q.  The  religious  service  here  and  cadets'  observance  of  it — A.  I 
think  so,  sir;  every  visitor  here  has  remarked  about  the  attention  and 
respect  and  reverent  attitude  of  the  cadets  in  chapel  service. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  that  when  the  excitement  occasioned  by  the  appli- 
cation of  terms,  such  as  "  brutes"  and  ''  cowards,"  by  excited  persons 
to  cadets,  has  passed  away,  that  they  will  realize  that  the  term  ''^ beast" 
H.  Repr  2768,  pt  3 23 
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as  applied  to  a  fellow-mortal  is  unfitted  to  the  lips  of  a  Christian  gen- 
tleman?— A.  That  that  word  is  applied  to  them  when  the  cadets  come 
here  first? 

Q.  At  any  time  in  addressing  fellow-mortals. — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  should 
hope  so,  sir;  it  is  such  a  conventional  term  now  that  it  has  lost  its 
meaning,  as  I  understand  it. 

Q.  It  may  have  lost  its  meaning  here,  but  you  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  juogment  of  the  p^ple  of  this  country  generally  if  you  imag- 
ine that  it  is  conventional  with  them. — A.  I  was  speaking  of  its  use 
here,  Mr.  Wander. 

Q.  But  attention  now  being  called  to  the  fact  that  it  is  abhorrent,  will 
not  cadets  and  all  others  feel  that  it  should  be  relegated  to  the  things 
that  were  and  are  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so.  1  think  if  the  atten- 
tion of  the  cadets  is  brought  to  it,  that  such  feeling  is  abroad,  such  a 
thing  would  be  dropped. 

Q.  And  if  the  cadets'  attention  is  also  called  to  the  great  impoilance 
of  obedience,  particularly  in  a  soldier,  to  law,  and  to  the  lawlessness 
of  setting  aside  regulations  and  having  prearranged  fights,  don't  you 
think  they  will  rattier  respect  the  example  of  tne  world's  greatest 
heroes  in  quietness  and  dignity  than  to  pursue  that  course  whirh  is 
constancy  proclaiming  a  consciousness  of  honor,  and  generally  desig- 
nates a  braggart  rather  than  a  courageous  gentleman? — A.  Well,  I 
think  when  the  distinction  has  been  called  to  their  minds,  as  it  has  been 
called  to  their  attention  by  this  investigation,  that  that  feeling  will 

frow  and  will  have  a  great  effect;  that  obedience  can  not  be  taught  by 
isobedience;  that  is  an  anomaly. 

Q.  In  your  judgment  is  there  any  question  but  that  from  now  and 
henceforward  the  indulgence  in  the  practices  which  have  been  con- 
demned will  be  a  vastly  different  matter  than  what  it  has  been  hereto- 
fore?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  man  who  acts  in  this  way  in  the  future  will  stand  in  a 
very  different  light,  will  he  not,  from  the  one  who  has  thus  acted  this 
way  heretofore  without  having  his  attention  called  to  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
This  investigation  has  opened  up,  I  think,  an  entirely  new  line  of  thought 
to  the  whole  corps. 

•  The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  you  care  to  add  to  your  statement 
before  leaving  the  stand? 

The  Witness.  There  is  a  matter  that  came  up  in  the  court  the  other 
day.  which  I  think  was  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Herr — speaking 
of  tne  way  cadets  were  railroaded  into  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  It  raised  a 
laugh  at  the  time,  and  I  wish,  or  at  least  I  think,  a  different  light 
would  be  thrown  on  it  if  one  of  the  men  who  had  taken  a  more  promi- 
nent part  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  would  be  questioned  on  that  subject  But 
as  I  understand,  every  cadet  is  asked  whether  he  will  join  or  not,  and 
it  is  not  taken  for  gitmted  that  all  will  join  who  do  not  come  up  and 
decline  to  do  so;  but  every  man  is  given  an  opportunity  to  say  that  he 
will  join  or  not.     Mr.  Burnett  told  me  that,  and  he  knows  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else? 

The  Witness.  I  think  of  nothing  else. 

TEXTHAN  W.  GABRITHEE8,  8W0BH. 

By  Mr.  Clayton: 
Q.  Please  give  your  name  and  class. — A.  Truman  W.  Carrithers; 
third  class. 
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Q.  When  did  you  report  here  to  the  Academy  ? — A.  The  6th  of 
June,  1899,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  trouble  with  any  other  cadets  during  that 
summer? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  any  of  your  differences  lead  to  any  fight? — A.  They  did,  sir. 

Q.  How  many? — A.  One,  sir. 

Q.  Just  tell  us  about  that  fight,  in  your  own  way;  the  cause  of  it, 
how  it  started,  and  how  it  was  caiTied  out,  and  all  about  it. — A.  The 
cause  was,  I  was  called  out  by  the  then  third  class,  as  a  class,  for  my 
indifference. 

"Q.  Indifference  in  what! — A.  Indifference  to  instructions  given  me. 

Q.  What  instructions? — A.  Instructions  as  to  how  I  should  carry 
myself,  and  instructions  as  to  what  I  was  to  do  and  how  I  was  to  do 
them,  sir. 

Q.  Who  gave  these  instructions? — A.  Well,  the  cadet  oflicers  who 
were  over  us,  in  barracks,  before  we  went  to  camp,  the  file  closers, 
and  officers  in  camp,  and  the  upper  class  men,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  was  this  fight? — A.  The  8th  of  July,  sir. 

Q.  Eighth  of  July?     About  a  month  after  you  came  in  ^ — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  called  you  out — who  notified  you? — A.  I  did  not  know  the 
cadet  at  the  time,  and  the  president  of  the  third  class  is  the  only  man 
that  I  remember  was  in  the  tent  when  I  was  notified  to  go  out,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  did  he  come  around  and  tell  you  that  you  had  to  go  out? — 
A.  Came  around  and  told  me  they- wanted  to  see  me  in  the  tent  of  B 
Company,  the  tent  that  is  nearest  the  color  line,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  company  street  then. 

Q.  You  said  the  president  of  the  then  third  class? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  What  is  his  name? — A.  Mr.  Mahaflfey,  1  think;  he  was  the  cadet 
that  told  me  to  report  to  that  committee  meeting.  I  am  not  certain  of 
that,  though,  sir;  he  was  at  the  meeting,  I  know,  sir. 

Q.  What  committee? — A.  I  think  it  was  called  the  scrapping  com- 
mittee, sir. 

O.  Did  you  understand  at  the  time  that  it  was  a  scrapping  commit- 
tee!— A.  I  was  not  told  that,  but  I  was  given  to  understand  that  that 
was  what  it  was,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  expecting  this? — ^A.  No,  I  was  not  expecting  it;  I  was 
threatened  that  1  would  be  called  up  before  the  committee  it  I  did  not 
mend  my  wa3"s,  so  to  speak,  but  I  was  not  expecting  it  at  the  time. 

(X  Did  you  ever  court  the  corps,  or  were  you  indifferent  about  it? — 
A.  I  did  not  understand  the  question,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  endeavor  to  act  so  as  to  bring  about  this  call? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  endeavor  to  avoid  it? — A.  To  a  certain  extent;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  to  a  certain  extent  you  were  indifferent? — A.  I  think  I  was, 
sir. 

Q.  What  did  they  tell  you  when  you  went  there  to  this  committee  ? — 
A.  They  simply  told  me  that  1  was  called  out  and  expected  to  go  out 
the  following  Saturday  morning,  sir;  that  was  the  Thursday  evening 
before,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  did  you  say? — A.  They  wanted  to  know  if  I  had  any- 
thine  to  state  for  myself,  and  I  told  them  I  had  nothing,  except  that 
I  didn't  know  that  my  actions  up  to  that  time  had  warranted  such  pro- 
ceeding, and  they  said  they  thought  it  did,  and  I  had  nothing  more  to 
state,  and  1  simply  told  them  I  would  be  ready  to  go  out,  sir. 
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Q.  Well,  did  they  say  anything  about  seconds? — A.  They  told  me 
to  get  mv  seconds  and  they  would  meet  my  opponent's  seconds  and 
arrange  for  the  details  of  the  fight,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us  about  what  you  did  Saturday. — A.  Saturday  morning— I 
don't  know  just  what  time  it  was,  it  was  about  4  o'clock,  I  think  it 
was,  in  the  morning — I  was  called  by  one  of  my  seconds,  I  don't  remem- 
ber which  one,  and.  we  left  camp  and  entered  Fort  Clinton,  where  the 
fight  occurred,  sir. 

Q.  About  what  time  did  you  say  ? — ^A.  I  think  it  was  about  4  o'clock 
when  I  was  awakened  up;  I  don't  think  I  left  camp  much  before  5,  sir. 

Q.  Who  wakened  you  up? — A.  I  don't  remember,  1  think  it  was 
Cadet  Campbell;  he  has  since  resigned,  he  was  one  of  my  seconds. 

Q.  Well,  you  went  over  to  Fort  Clinton? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  jrou  get  over  there?  How  did  you  get  out  through 
the  line  of  sentmelsf-- A.  At  that  time  there  was  no  line  of  sentinels 
on  the  post  number  2  and  3,  that  is  the  north  border  of  camp;  there 
were  sentinels  in  the  company  street,  and  we  went  down  between  the 
two  company  streets,  that  is,  behind  the  tents,  across  the  company 
oflScers'  street  where  there  was  no  sentinel,  and  across  the  sentinel 
post  where  there  was  no  sentinel. 

Q.  Well,  did  the  sentinel  see  you? — ^A.  I  don't  think  he  did,  sir; 
there  was  no  sentinel  on  the  post  that  we  crossed. 

Q.  Why  was  that?  By  special  arrangement? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  the 
sentinel  was  put  on  the  company  street  at  night,  sir. 

Q.  You  got  over  there  about  5  o'clock,  then  what  did  you  do? — ^A. 
I  found  the  officials  of  the  fight  all  ready,  and  I  think  the  fight  began 
about  five  or  six  minutes  after  I  got  there,  sir. 

Q.  Whom  did  vou  fight? — A.  Cadet  Shannon,  sir. 

Q.  What  class? — A.  The  present  second  class,  then  the  third  class. 

Q.  Did  you  know  befoi-enand  that  you  were  going  to  fight  Mr. 
Shannon? — A.  I  knew  before  the  fight,  yes,  sir;  1  learned  it  Friday 
evening,  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  Did  y(A\  find  out  why  he  was  selected? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  your  seconds  agree  that  it  was  satisfactory  to  you  to  fight 
him? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  satisified  that  it  was  a  fair  fight? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
•    Q.  Well,  tell  us  about  the  fight  then;,  describe  it.     In  the  first  place 
you  took  some  of  your  clothes  off,  didn't  you? — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What? — A.  I  think  I  wore  trunks  and  slippers. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  ring? — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  think  1  did  have  a  ring  on 
the  first  round,  and  1  took  it  off  then,  sir. 

Q.  I  mean  was  there  a  ring  made  in  which  to  fight? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  took  the  ring  off  of  the  finger? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Under  what  rules  did  you  fight? — A.  Marquis  of  Queensbury 
rules,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  familiar  with  those  rules? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  they  ex- 
plained them  to  me. 

Q.  What  did  they  explain  ? — ^A.  They  explained  to  me  about  what 
was  counted  down,  and  the  clinches,  etc. 

Q.  How  long  were  the  rounds  ? — A.  Two  minutes. 

Q.  And  bare  knuckles? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  stripped  to  the  waist? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  any  blow  below  the  belt  was  foul  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  time  was  called  and  you  went  at  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Tell  us  about  the  first  round. — A.  The  first  round  I  think  both 
sparred  a  little  bit;  I  was  knocked  down  just  the  last  part  of  the  first 
round,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  seriously  hurt? — A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  struck? — A.  In  tne  forehead,  sir. 

Q.  Did  vou  hit  the  other  man  ? — A.  I  think  I  hit  nim  once. 

Q.  At  the  end  of  the  first  round  there  was  no  serious  damage? — ^A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us  about  the  second  round. — ^A.  I  don't  remember  much 
about  that,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  what  you  remember? — ^A^  I  remember  ffoing 
into  the  ring  at  the  end  of  the  second  round  and  being  knocked  aown 
once  or  twice,  and  I  don't  remember  anything  else  until  I  woke  up 
lying  down,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  find  when  you  woke  up? — A.  I  found  my  jaw  was 
swollen  and  my  forehead  had  a  bruise  on  it,  was  all  I  noticed  at  the 
time,  sir. 

Q.  Your  forehead  had  a  bruise  and  your  jaw  was  swollen? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  vou  know  how  long  it  was  before  you  revived  so  as  to  be 
conscious? — A.  About  thirty  seconds,  I  think,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  done  for  you  then? — A.  I  got  up  and  they  told  me 
that  the  fi^ht  was  over,  and  then  I  put  on  my  clothes  and  I  went  back 
to  can^,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  any  assistance? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  walked  back,  sir. 
I  was  a  little  dizzy,  but  that  was  all,  sir. 

Q.  Pid  you  go  to  the  hospital  afterwards? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  W  hen  ? — ^A.  I  went  to  the  hospital  that  morning  right  after  break- 
fast, sir. 

Q.  Did  the  other  man  have  to  go  to  the  hospital  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us  how  you  went  to  the  hospital  and  what  you  did  and  all 
about  it,  and  what  you  found  out  afterwards. — A.  I  went  to  sick  call 
in  the  morning  and  was  in  camp  and  was  ordered  to  report  to  the  hos- 
pital after  breakfast.  I  went  to  breakfast  and  then  went  back  to  camp 
and  then  went  to  the  hospital.  It  would  be  about  7  o'clock,  I  think, 
before  I  got  to  the  hospital,  sir,  and  I  was  in  the  hospital,  and  the  sur- 

feon  asked  me  what  was  the  matter  with  my  jaw,  and  I  told  him  that 
did  not  know,  that  it  was  swollen,  and  as  fie  looked  into  the  matter, 
1  e  found  my  jaw  was  broken,  and  then  he  took  me  down  to  the  oflSce 
and  set  my  jaw  and  tried  to  get  the  particulars  of  how  I  hurt  it,  and 
I  did  not  answer  any  Questions  at  all,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  haa  gone  to  breakfast? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  eat  your  oreakfast? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Because  of  this  trouble  and  pain  in  your  jaw? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  did  not  know  it  was  broken  until  you  got  to  the  hos- 

tal? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  know  it,  sir. 

Q.  Was  your  face  disfigured  when  you  went  to  breakfast? — A.  It 
was  swollen;  that  is,  the  jaw  was  swollen,  and  my  forehead  had  a  lump 
on  it,  was  all. 

Q.  Was  it  black  and  blue?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Whereabouts  was  your  jaw  hurt? — ^A.  Just  above  the  teeth  on 
the  lower  jaw. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  the  hospital? — A.  Two  weeks. 

Q.  Did  you  eventually  recover  in  that  time? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  on 
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sick  report  for  another  week.  I  left  the  hospital  because  there  were 
so  many  men  there;  thei'e  were  quite  a  few  aown  with  scarlet  fever, 
and  the  hospital  was  full,  and  so  many  men  in  quarantine  that  I  was 
able  to  go  back  to  camp  and  eo  partially  to  duty,  and  so  I  was  ordered 
to  report  back  to  camp,  and  1  was  on  sick  report,  I  think,  for  just  a 
week  longer,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  suffer  any  inconvenience  from  that  jaw  now? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  any  investigation  of  this  matter  ever  made? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us  about  that. — A.  The  surgeon  endeavored  to  find  out 
about  how  it  was  done,  and  I  did  not  answer  any  questions  to  him;  and 
the  Superintendent  also  had  me  down  one  morning  and  tried  to  get  the 
particulars  of  the  fight — that  is,  the  names  of  the  cadets  who  were  offi- 
cials and  participants  in  it,  and  he  wanted  to  find  out  all  about  the 
fight,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  know  there  was  a  fight,  sir? — ^A.  He  assumed  that 

Q.  And  did  you  tell  him  there  was? — ^A.  I  did  not  tell  him  there 
was  not,  sir;  I  did  not  admit  there  was,  though. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  the  investigation? — A.  1  don't  know, 
sir;  I  think  the  matter  was  dropped  then,  sir;  I  wouldn't  answer  any 
questions  at  all — that  is,  not  direct  questions,  sir;  and  then  there  was 
no  way  of  telling  who  my  opponent  was,  or  where  the  fight  occurred, 
sir,  and  so  I  thmk  the  matter  was  dropped,  sir.  At  that  time  I  had 
not  been  admitted  yet  as  a  regular  cadet  of  the  Academy. 

Q.  You  had  not  been  admitted? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was.  admitted  the 
28th  of  July,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  not  taken  the  entrance  oath? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  were  all  of  your  class  only  admitted  the  28th  of  July? — 
A.  No,  sir;    I  was  the  only  one. 

Q.  Oh,  you  were  below  age? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Driggs: 

Q.  Have  you  ever  hazed  anyone  in  any  way  bv  giving  them  physical 
exercise,  or  tabasco  sauce  to  take  at  the  mess  table? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  me  all  about  it.  I  will  tell  you  frankly  vour  name  is  on  my 
list  here  as  being  one  of  the  worst  hazers  in  your  class.  I  want  to  find 
out  something  aoout  what  you  have  done,  to  see  whether  you  should 
stay  on  that  hst  or  should  be  scratched  off.  I  would  like  to  know  what 
you  have  done  in  the  line  of  hazing,  or  giving  tabasco  sauce. — A.  I 
have  given  the  so-called  tabasco  sauce,  in  small  quantities,  sir. 

Q.  Similar  to  that  bottle  [pointing  to  a  bottle  of  tabaisco  sauce  on 
the  table]? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  gave  any — yes,  sir;  I  think  it  is  put 
up  by  the  same  people,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  is  that  the  material  that  you  have  used,  known  as  tropical 
sauce? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Or  have  you  another  kind  here? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Would  you  like  to  take  a  teaspoonful? — A.  1  would  not  like  to 
take  that  much;  I  would  take  a  certain  amount  of  it,  sir;  I  have  taken 
fifteen  or  twenty  drops  voluntarily. 

Q.  How  much  have  vou  administered? — ^A.  1  don't  know  how  much 
I  have  administered;  1  think  something  like  four  or  five  drops  at  a 
time,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  the  maxunum  dose? — ^A.  1  don't  remember  of  giving 
more  than  tiiat,  sir. 
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Q.  How  often  have  you  done  it  ? — A.  I  used  to  do  it  quite  frequently, 
the  last  camp,  sir. 

Q.  This  1900  camp?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Anything  else  you  have  done  in  the  way  of  hazing? — ^A.  I  have 
braced  fourth  class  men,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  made  them  brace? — ^A.  I  made  them  brace  for 
about — I  don't  know  how  long,  sir;  I  guess  an  hour  is  as  long  as  I 
have  made  anyone  brace,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  effect  on  that  man — what  was  his  condition  after 
he  had  braced  an  hour? — A.  Pretty  warm,  I  guess,  is  all. 

Q.  Was  he  shaky  at  all  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  haze  anyone  so  that  they  appeared  shaky,  or  to  lose  con- 
trol of  their  muscles? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  have? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  all  you  have  done  is  to  administer  tabasco  sauce  quite  fre- 
quently?— A.   les,  sir. 

Q.  And  to  brace  fourth  class  men? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Quite  frequently  ? — A.  No,  sir;  not  recently,  sir. 

Q.  I  don't  mean  that;  I  mean  when  you  were  bracing  these  men  did 
you  make  a  daily  practice  to  brace  one  every  day  or  more — ^fourth 
class  men  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  me  how  much  bracing  you  have  done. — A.  When  I  thought 
a  fourth  class  man  had  done  something  that  was  all  the  means  we  haa — 
there  was  no  more  exercising,  the  men  had  agreed  to  quit  exercising, 
they  had  given  their  word  of  honor  not  to  do  it — and  whenever  I 
thought  a  fourth  class  man  ought  to  be  taken  down  a  little  bit  I  just 
done  it,  and  I  jast  brought  him  around  to  my  tent  and  braced  him. 

Q.  How  often  did  you  do  it? — A.  Probably  did  it  no  more  than  fif- 
teen times. 

.  Q.  Not  more  than  fifteen  times  as  a  maximum,  in  last  camp? — A.  I 
would  not  want  to  make  that  as  a  statement;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  was  more  than  fifteen? — A.  I  don't  think  it  was 
more  than  twenty;  I  will  put  it  at  twenty  as  a  maximum,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Wanger: 

Q.  Did  you  give  anybody  a  sweat  bath? — A.  I  believe  I  did  one,sir. 

Q.  Youthink  it  was  only  on  one  occasion? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it 
was  just  on  one  occasion,  and  that  was  for  a  very  few  minutes.  I 
thought  maybe  that  might  be  taken  by  some  of  the  other  members  of 
the  class  as  a  violation  of  what  we  haa  agreed  not  to  do,  and  I  stopped 
it  voluntarily;  it  was  not  suggested  by  anybody  else  that  I  stop  it,  and 
I  did  it  of  my  own  freewill. 

Q.  What  was  the  offense  of  the  fourth  class  man  then?-7-A.  I  don't 
remember  what  his  offense  was  then,  sir. 

Q.  Something  in  the  line  of  being  a  B.  J.,  I  suppose? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  think  it  was,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Dbiogs: 

Q.  Wasn't  sweating  included  in  that  list  of  things  that  you  agreed 
not  to  do? — A.  No,  sir;  we  agreed  not  to  exercise. 

Q.  Sweating  was  not  included  in  that  list? — A.  No,  sir;  it  was  not 
stated  definitely,  and  I  don't  know  whether  the  other  men  would  con- 
sider it  that  way  or  not,  and  so  1  did  not  do  it  except  for  tiiat  one  time, 
and  that  was  for  a  very  few  minutea 
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By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Well,  do  you  understand  that  everything  which  is  not  definitely 
prohibited  is  thereby  allowed? — A.  No,  sir;  I  think  a  man's  own  judg- 
ment is  what  should  govern  in  those  cases. 

Q.  And  who  is  to  determine  that — the  man  himself? — A.  I  don't 
know  who  else  would. 

Q.  Would  you  accord  that  to  the  fourth  class  man  also? — ^A.  What? 

Q.  Would  jrou  accord  that  judgment  to  the  fourth  class  man  also? — 
A.  I  don't  think  I  understand  what  you  mean. 

Q.  He  is  not  allowed — that  is,  a  fourth  class  man  is  not  allowed — to 
exercise  his  judgment  upon  these  matters? — A.  To  a  certain  extent  he 
is;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wherein  ? — A.  The  fourth  class  man,  if  he  judges  that  he  is  doing 
anything  which  would  demean  himself,  he  wouldn't  do  it. 

Q.  But  when  he  is  being  hazed;  does  he  exercise  any  judgment 
then? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  can  refuse  to  be  hazed,  sir. 

Q.  Upon  what  condition? — A.  Well,  1  think  the  condition  would 
probably  be  that  he  would  fight  then. 

Q.  Then  he  has  no  alternative  but  to  submit  to  the  one  or  to  accept 
the  other?  He  has  got  to  submit  to  hazing  or  he  has  got  to  accept  a 
challenge  to  fight;  isn't  that  it? — A.  That  was  formerly;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Isn't  it  true  now? — ^A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Fighting  has  not  been  abolished  by  your  resolution,  has  it? — 
A.  No;  I  don't  think  it  has. 

Q.  And  if  these  fifteen  fellows  that  you  braced  last  sunmier  had 
refused,  then  what  would  have  happened  f— A.  They  would  have  proba- 
bly been  called  on  to  fight. 

Q.  They  would?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  he  would  have  no  alternative  than  to  submit  to  the  indijfnity 
of  the  one  or  the  punishment  of  the  other,  would  he? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  hazing,  first  as  the 
victim  and  then  as  the  tormentor.  Would  you  look  that  over  and  see 
if  you  can  add  anything  to  the  list  of  sixty-four  different  fonns  of  haz- 
ing that  have  so  far  been  uncovered  by  this  committee? — A.  (After 
looking  the  list  over.)    I  think  not,  sir. 

Q.  Nothing  that  you  can  think  of  to  add  on? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Here  is  a  list  of  36  fights  that  have  occurred  since  1897.     Will 

{rou  look  that  over  and  see  if  you  can  add  to  the  number? — A.  (After 
ooking  over  the  list.)    No,  sir;  I  don't  think  of  any  more  now,  sir. 

Q.  That  does  not  refresh  your  memory  sufficiently  so  that  you  can 
recall  any  others? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  investigation  which  followed  the  fight  wherein  your  iaw 
was  broken,  did  that  examination  develop  anything  finally? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Was  an vbody  found  guilty  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Anybody  punished? — ^A.  No,  sir.  * 

Q.  Was  the  investigation  a  thorough  one? — A.  I  think  it  was;  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  makes  you  think  so? — A.  1  don't  know  any  other  cadet 
who  was  asked  about  me,  but  I  know  that  my  investigation,  my  part 
of  it,  was  very  thorough;  that  is,  the  Superintendent  interrogated  me 
very  closely  and  minutely  for  quite  a  while,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  refused  to  answer,  didn't  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  the  examination,  so  far  as  you  were  concerned,  could  not 
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have  been  very  thorough,  if  you  declined  to  answer? — A.  I  don't 
think  the  examination  brought  out  very  much.  I  think  the  examina- 
tion itself  was  about  as  thorough  a  one  as  could  be  had,  sir. 

Q.  Why  was  it  as  thorough  as  could  be  had? — ^A.  Well,  almost 
eveiy  question  that  he  asked  me  was  an  incriminating  question;  that 
is,  it  I  had  admitted  that  I  had  been  in  a  fight,  I  would  have  made 
myself  liable  to  punishment,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  refused  to  apswer  because  you  wanted  to  shield  your- 
self ? — A.  As  to  an  extent,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  to  what  extent? — A.  Well,  I  did  not  want  to  get  into  any 
further  trouble  either  with  the  Superintendent  or  with  the  upper  class 
men,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  had  fears  that  if  you  did  tell  there  would  be  still  fur- 
ther trouble,  did  you. — ^A.  Well,  I  do  not  like  to  state  that  1  had  fears, 
sir:  I  was  led  to  believe  that,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  believe  it  at  the  time? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  believed  that  if  you  told  they  would  make  you  still  further 
trouble? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  preferred  not  to  tell  than  to  have  that  trouble? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Are  we  right  about  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  to  the  examination  of  the  others  who  participated  in  the  fight 
you  know  nothing,  do  you? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  how  thorough  the  examination  was,  excepting  as  it  applied 
to  the  inquiries  that  were  made  of  you? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  want  to  state  before  you  leave 
the  stand? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  there  is,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Wangeb: 

Q.  What  reason  did  you  give  to  the  Superintendent  for  refusing  to 
answer? — ^A.  1  stated  upon  the  grounds  of  incrimination,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  was  your  entrance  to  the  Academy  delayed  by  reason 
of  this  incident? — A.  You  mean  what? 

Q.  Your  admission  to  the  Academy. — ^A.  I  don't  think  it  was  delayed 
at  all  on  account  of  that,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  become  17  years  of  age? — A.  On  the  28th  day  of 
July,  1899. 

Q.  And  when  were  you  sworn  in  as  a  cadet? — A.  About  noon  on 
that  day,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Who  were  your  seconds? — A.  Mr.  G.  M.  P.  Murphy  and  Mr} 
Campbell,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were.  Shannon's  seconds? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  who  the  seconds  were  for  the  other  man  ? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  referee? — A.  Cadet  Grant,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  timekeeper? — A.  Cadet  Morey,  sir. 

Q.  And  who  were  sentinels? — ^A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  There  were  sentinels  there? — A.  I  think  there  were,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  when  you  came  to,  did  you  need  assistance  to  go  back  to 
your  tent? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Anybody  there  with  you  when  you  revived? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who? — A.  Both  of  my  seconds,  and  I  think  the  timekeeper  and 
referee  were  standing  there  when  I  woke  up,  sir. 
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Q.  The  others  had  left? — ^A,  I  think  they  had,  sir;  I  did  not  see 
them,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  inquire  anything  about  your  condition? — ^A.  Yes,  3ir, 
they  came  around  to  my  tent  just  before  reveille  and  asked  me  if  I 
was  all  right — that  is,  if  1  needed  any  assistance — and  I  told  them  I 
thought  I  didn't,  and  that  was  all  they  had  to  say  to  me,  sir:  they 
wanted  to  know  if  I  was  going  to  the  hospital  and  1  told  them  I  was, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  they^ advise  you  to  go  there? — A.  No,  sir;  they  did  not  say 
anything  about  it,  sir. 

Q.  They  did  not  volunteer  to  send  for  the  surgeon? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know  no  one  was  ever  punished  as  a  result  of  the 
investigation  of  that  fight? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  know  of  anvbody  ever  having  been  punished  while 
you  were  here  for  fighting? — ^A.  No,  sir;  1  don't  think  1  do,  sir. 

Q.  Or  for  hazing?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who?— A.  Oadet  P.  S.  Smith  and  Harrell,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  think  of  any  other  case? — A.  No;  I  don't  think  of  any, 
sir.  Well,  there  have  been  punishments,  yes,  sir,  for  hazing,  toK); 
there  have  been  lesser  punishments.  1  was  thinking  of  the  two  men 
who  have  been  dismissed  for  hazing. 

Q.  Nothing  else  you  think  of  now  that  you  want  to  say  before  leav- 
ing the  standi — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Smith: 

Q.  This  whole  fight  of  yours  was  concealed  behind  this  privilege 
that  answei^s  would  tend  to  criminate  you,  wasn't  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  that  privilege  was  once  destroyed  there  would  be  no  safety 
in  these  fights,  would  there?  If  the  law  provided  that  the  Superin- 
tendent could  make  all  of  you  answer  all  questions,  without  reference 
to  whether  they  tended  to  criminate  vou  or  not,  then  thei*e  would  be 
no  safety  in  going  into  one  of  these  fights  any  longer,  would  there? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Wanger: 
Q.  Do  vou  think  that  the  removal  of  that  safeguard  would  lead  to 
cadets  telling  of  fights,  or  to  a  modification  of  the  code  of.  honor? — 
A.  1  think  the  Superintendent  could,  if  the  men  could  be  reauired  to 
answer  all  questions  which  were  put  to  them;  I  don't  think  that  there 
would  be  as  many  fights,  possibly,  as  there  have  been  in  the  past,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Smith: 
Q.  And  where  they  did  occur,  the  boys  would  go  out  of  the  Acad- 
emy, wouldn't  they? — A.  I  don't  understand  how  you  mean. 
Q.  I  mean  to  say  that  the  Academy  would  get  rid  of  all  that  kind  of 
jople,  because  there  wouldn't  be  so  many  fiffhts,  and  those  who  did 
ght  would  get  caught  and  be  expelled. — ^A.   i  es,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Wangeb: 

Q.  Don't  vou  think  they  would  escape  being  caught,  largely  escape? 
There  would  be  a  great  effort  made  for  secrecy,  wouldn't  Uiere,  about 
the  fights? — A.  Probably;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  there  might  be  a  modification  of  the  code  of 
honor,  too? — ^A.  I  don't  understand  what  you  mean  by  the  "code  of 
honor,"  sir. 

Q.  Well,  some  people  think  that  it  is  the  part  of  honor  to  perjure 
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themselves,  like  gentlemen,  under  certain  circumstances. — A.  I  never 
knew  of  a  cadet  perjuring  nimself,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  but  suppose  it  got  to  be  understood  among  gentlemen  that 
a  harsh  law  had  been  enforced  upon  them,  do  you  think  they  wouldn't 
yield  to  any  temptation  to  modify  the  obligations  of  a  gentleman  to 
tell  the  truth? — A.  No;  I  can  not  conceive  of  anything  that  would 
prevent  men  from  telling  the  truth,  sir. 

Mr.  Wanger.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  say  so. 

And  thereupon,  at  1  p.  m.,  Friday,  January  18,  1901,  the  conunittee 
took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

AFTEB   RECESS. 

The  conmiittee  reassembled  at  2.15  p.  m.,  Hon.  Charles  Dick  in  the 
chair. 

CADET  HENNHra  F.  COLLET,  SWOBH. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  State  your  full  name  and  class. — A.  Henning  F.  Colley;  third 
class,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Smith: 

Q.  You  had  two  fights  while  you  were  a  fourth  class  man  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  had  one  with  Mr.  Dockery  and  one  with  Mr.  CasadJ — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  more? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whom  else  did  you  fight  with? — ^A.  Mr.  Singles. 

Q.  That  same  year? — A.  tJo,  sir. 

Q.  You  fought  with  Mr.  Singles  the  next  year? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  those  three  fights  all  you  had? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  other  ones  have  you  nad? — A.  One  with  Mr.  Pont^. 

Q.  When  was  that? — A.  I  do  not  remember  what  time  of  the  year. 

Q.  This  list  is  made  up  for  each  academic  year? — A.  The  last 
academic  year. 

Q.  That  would  be  the  year  1899-1900?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  then  a  fourth  class  man? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  M.  Pont^  was  your  opponent? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  And  he  was  a  member  of  what  class? — A.  He  was  a  fourth  class 
man. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  more  fights  besides  these  four? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  while  you  were  a  fourth  class  man  you  had  two  fights  with 
upper  class  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  defeated  in  your  first  fight? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  successful? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  fight  was  with  Mr.  Dockery? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  How  did  it  come  that  you  had  to  have  a  secona  fight  ? — A.  Because 
1  refused  to  brace  on  one  occasion. 

Q.  After  the  first  fight? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  hM  a  fight  with  Mr.  Casad? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  out  in  that  fight? — A.  I  was  defeated. 

Q.  Did  that  settle  it  after  you  had  l^en  whipped? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  get  into  any  more  fiffhts? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  obey  orders  from  that  time  on,  or  how  did  you  avoid 
fights? — ^A.  I  obeyed  orders. 
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Q.  You  had  disobeyed  orders  between  the  Dockery  fight  and  the 
Casad  fight? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  called  vou  out  for  that? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Take  this  Ponte  fight;  that  was  with  another  fourth  class 
man? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  a  personal  matter? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  But  was  the  fight  conducted  according  to  Westpoint  rules,  with 
the  seconds  and  the  timekeeper  and  ref eree  1 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  that  fight? — A.  In  my  room,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  a  fight  to  a  finish  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  got  wnipped  in  that  fight? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Nobody  was  getting  the  worst  of  it  when  it  was  terminatedi — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was? — A.  Mr.  Pont^  was. 

Q.  How  did  it  come  to  terminate  without  his  being  knocked  out? — 
A.  I  do  not  exactly  remember,  sir. 

Q.  Can  not  you  explain  at  all  how  that  fight  came  to  end  without 
going  to  a  finish? — A.  Mr.  Pont6  had  seconds,  sir;  I  had  not.  His 
seconds,  1  think,  insisted  that  we  should  stop  the  fight,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  timekeeper? — ^A.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  remember. 

Q.  Were  you  not  fighting  a  round  battle? — ^A.  I  think  maybe  his 
seconds  had  a  watch. 

Q.  They  were  timing  the  rounds? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  timing 
the  rounds. 

Q.  And  were  they  having  time  between  the  rounds,  as  usual? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  same  time  as  usual — two-minute  rounds  and  one  minute 
rest? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  before  this  fight  had  the  provocation  for  it  arisen? — 
A.  A  few  days,  sir. 

Q.  Which  one  challenged  the  other? — A.  Mr.  Pont^. 

Q.  Challenged  you  to  fight? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  came  to  your  room  for  that  purpose? — A.  He  was  with  me, 
sir. 

Q.  He  lived  in  the  same  room  with  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  how  long  had  the  challenge  preceded  the  fight? — A.  A  few 
days,  sir. 

Q.  So  the  both  of  you  were  getting  ready  for  a  few  days  for  this 
fight? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  offense  you  had  committed  in  that  case? — ^A.  I 
think  it  was  just  a  minor  controversy.  1  do  not  remember  the  exact 
offense,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  charges  against  him? — A.  No,  sir;  not  other 
than  what  I  told  him  myself,  sir. 

Q.  He  considered  you  had  insulted  him? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  remember  the  nature  of  the  charge  you  made  against 
him? — ^A.  I  think  1  had  called  him  some  name,  but  1  don't  remember 
what  it  was. 

Q.  And  he  then  challenged  you  to  fight? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  had  the  fight  in  your  common  room? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  within  the  lapse  of  three  or  four  days? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  apologize  to  him? — ^A.  1  did,  afterwards,  after 
the  fight. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  apologize  before  the  fight? — ^A.  Because  I 
thought  I  was  wronged  as  much  as  he  was,  sir. 
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Q.  And  after  the  fight,  did  you  apologize? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  to  look  over  this  list  of  fights  that  have 
taken  place  here  recently  and  I  want  you  tell  me  any  other  fights  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  Academy  since  you  have  been  here  that  are 
not  down  here. — A.  During  this  academic  year? 
■  Q.  In  the  time  you  have  oeen  at  the  Academy. — A.  (After  examina- 
tion of  list.)    No,  sir;  I  don't  remember  anv  others. 

Q.  Have  you  been  over,  in  your  mind,  all  the  fights  you  can  recall 
and  have  seen,  whether  they  are  on  the  list  or  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  all  I  want  to  ask,  Mr.  Chairman. 

By  Mr.  Wangeb: 

Q.  How  soon  after  your  fight  with  Mr.  Dockery  did  you  receive 
an  order  from  an  upper  class  man? — A.  It  must  have  been  about  two 
weeks.  How  soon  did  I  receive  the  order  that  I  refused,  do  you 
mean? 

Q.  No.  How  soon  after  your  fight  with  Dockery  did  you  receive 
any  order  from  an  upper  class  man? — A.  Inunediately  after;  as  soon 
as  I  got  in  the  ramks  tnat  night. 

Q.  Did  you  comply  with  him? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  day  following  were  you  given  orders  again  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  daily  thereafter? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Until  you  refused  to  obey  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  that  was  about  two  weeks  later  than  the  first  fight? — 
A.  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  Why  did  you  refuse? — A.  Because  1  did  not  like  the  man  who 
gave  me  the  order,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  were  called  out? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  had  that  been  the  reason  for  your  refusal  in  the  first 
instance? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  reason  for  the  refusal  the  first  time? — A.  I  think 
it  was  on  account  of  continual  reluctance  to  make  enough  effort  to 
comply  with  orders  ^ven,  sir;  it  was  not  absolute  refusal. 

Q.  But  the  scrapping  committee  of  the  upper  class  decided  that  you 
had  not  been  sufficiently  prompt,  is  that  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Driggs: 

Q.  Take  this  list,  if  you  please,  and  tell  me  the  names  of  any  men 
who  have  or  have  had  reputations  as  hazers,  men  who  have  hazed  or 
men  that  you  know  of  as  being  severe  hazers. — A.  You  mean  the 
hardest  ones? 

Q.  Yes.  Are  there  any  other  names  on  this  list,  including  or 
excepting  those  you  see  checked  here,  who  should  be  marked  as 
severe  hazers? — A.  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Herr,  Mr.  Taulbee,  Mr.  Self  ridge. 

fQ.  The  names  that  you  have  given  me  are  men  who  have  been 
uilty  of  giving  physical  exercise  to  classmen  of  various  classes,  who 
avebeen  guilty  of  hazing  or  have  some  reputation  as  hazers? — A. 
Not  all  of  them,  sir.     They  have  had  th^  reputation  of  hazers,  but 
not  all  of  them  as  exercisers. 
Q.  Beputations  as  hazers? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Wangeb: 

Q.  Mr.  Colley,  had  you  taken  lessons  in  boxing  before  you  came 
here? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  win  in  your  fight  with  Mr.  Dockery  ? — 
A.  I  had  some  training  with'  one  of  my  classmates  just  before  the  fight. 
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Q.  Then  you  trained  to  fight? — A,  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  further  statement  you  desire  to  make, 
Mr.  Colley,  before  leaving  the  stand? 
The  Witness.  No,  sir. 
(Witness  excused.) 

CADET  ABTHUE  ^.  LYHGH  SWOBH. 

By  Mr.  Sbhth: 

Q.  You  became  a  member  of  the  Cadet  Corps  }i©re  in  what  year? — 
A.  In  1897. 

Q.  Are  you  now  first  class  man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  had  some  considerable  experience  in  sparring  and  the 
like,  have  you  not? — A.  Since  I  came  here? 

Q.  I  did  not  mean  especially  since  you  came  here;  no. — A.  Not 
specially;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  not  regarded  as  the  pugilistic  authority  of  the  Acad- 
enay? — A.  I  don't  think  so;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Have -you  had  any  fights  since  you  came  here? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  whom?— A.  Mr.  Yates,  of  1899. 

Q.  When  was  that? — A.  It  was  about  January,  1898. 

Q.  That  would  be  in  the  academic  year  1897-98? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  other  fights  have  you  had? — A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  Have  you  not  frequently  been  selected  as  referee  in  the  fights 
here? — A.  Twice. 

Q.  Is  that  all?— A.  Yes,  sir.. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  examine  this  list  of  37  fights  which  have  occur- 
red here  since  June,  1897,  and  carefully  recall  U)  your  memory  all  the 
fights  you  have  seen  or  heard  of  and  give  me  the  names  of  the  partici- 
pants, if  there  are  any  that  are  not  down  on  this  list? — A.  There  was 
a  fight  between  Zane  and  Lane;  it  is  not  on  here. 

Q.  When  was  that  fought? — A.  That  was  in  the  fall  of  1898,  as  near 
as  I  can  tell. 

Q.  That  would  be  in  the  academic  year  of  1897-98? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  Zane,  an  upper  class  man  or  a  fourth  class  man? — 
A.  Fourth  class  man. 

Q.  And  who  was  Lane? — ^A.  Third  class  man. 

Q.  What  other  ones  do  you  think  of  that  are  not  down  on  the  list? — 
A.  That  is  all  that  I  can  call  to  mind. 

Q.  Clear  down  to  the  present  time? — A.  (After  further  examination 
of  list)    That  is  all  that  I  can  call  to  mind;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  the  last  fight  was  fought  at  this  Academy? — 
A.  I  would  say  about  two  months  ago. 

Q.  Who  were  the  participants? — A.  Mr.  Singles  against  Mr.  Colley. 

Q.  You  say  the  last  one  was  the  Colley-SingTes  fignt? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  can  not  fix  the  date  of  that  fight,  can  you? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  fix  it  with  reference  to  the  time  the  boys  went  to  Phila- 
delphia to  play  Annapolis? — A.  It  was  before  that  time. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  at  all  how  long  before  tJiat? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't 
recollect  much  about  it. 

Q.  That  was  about  the  1st  day  of  December  that  you  were  in  Phila- 
delphia, was  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  I  suppose  you  left  here  about  the  last  day  of  November. 
Did  you  go  down  to  Annapolis? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  That  is  over  six  week  ago'^ — A.  Yes,  sir.  . 

Q.  You  think  it  was  not  far  from  that  time,  do  you? — ^A.  You  mean 
the  fight  was  not  far  back  of  that  time? 

Q.  1  es.  You  said  you  thought  it  was  about  a  couple  of  months  ago. 
Do  you  think  it  was  a  coui)le  of  weeks,  maybe,  before  you  went  to 
Annapolis? — ^A.  Looking  at  it  in  another  way,  we  returned  from  camp 
August  29,  and,  as  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Singles  was  to  have  been 
calfed  out  during  camp,  but  it  was  postponed.  He  was  sort  of  put  on 
trial  or  something  like  that,  and  then  I  would  say  it  was  about  the 
month  after  that  that  he  was  called  out. 

Q.  You  think  it  was  about  the  1st  of  October  then  ? — ^A.  That  would 
make  it  about  the  1st  of  October.  That  would  make  it  a  good  deal 
more  than  two  months  ago.     I  would  say  it  was  about  that  tune. 

Q.  It  was  about  the  Ist  of  December  that  you  first  heard  that  the 
Academy  was  charged  with  the  death  of  Booz? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  went  to  Philadelphia  was  the  first  time  you  heard 
about  it,  was  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  when  I  was  riding  down  in  thfe 
train  we  read  it  in  the  papers. 

Q.  You  think  you  haa  gone  two  months  without  a  fight  before 
that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  have  thirty-seven  or  thirty -eight  fights  here.  That  is  about 
one  a  month? — A.  Have  you  that  many  on  the  list? 

Q.  Mr.  Driggs  says  there  are  thirty-nine  on  the  list  now. — A.  Well, 
then,  that  would  be  breaking  the  record  to  have  gone  that  long  with- 
out a  fight.  We  have  had  tnem  more  than  once  a  month  on  an  aver- 
age at  fliat  rate.  1  remember  when  I  was  a  plebe  I  kept  track  of  the 
tights  for  a  while,  and  we  had,  it  seemed  to  me,  nine  fights. 

Q.  We  have  nine  for  your  plebe  year  on  the  list. — A.  Then  the 
record  was  not  one  a  month. 

Q.  No;  you  have  been  improving  since  then,  if  such  it  may  be  called. 
But  you  think  now  that  there  was  a  couple  of  months  that  went  by  just 
before  this  charge  against  the  Academy,  in  which  there  was  nobody 
knocked  out? — A.  I  reckon  it  is  M  of  that.  It  is  merely  a  matter  of 
guess  with  me. 

Q.  I  will  not  press  it  then;  1  do  not  care  to  have  you  do  any  guess- 
ing. 

By  Mr.  Driggs: 

Q.  Let  me  see  if  you  can  help  me  out  any.  I  want  the  names  of 
every  man  you  know  of  or  have  heard  of  having  any  reputation  as  a 
hazer.  There  are  a  number  of  names  marked  on  this  list,  and  as  you 
read  down  the  names  of  each  class  I  wish  you  would  please  tell  me  the 
names  of  any  other  men  who  have  reputations  as  severe  hazers. — ^A. 
You  have  a  lot  marked  and  you  want  me  to  put  down  any  more? 

Q.  If  you  know  or  have  beard  of  any  that  have  or  had  such  reputa- 
tions; that  is  the  idea  exactly? — A.  You  have  come  to  the  wrong  man. 
I  am  pot  familiar  with  that  at  all. 

Q.  You  paid  no  attention  to  any  of  the  hazers? — A.  Very  little;  I 
was  scarcely  present  at  any  soiree.  Mr.  Harllee  used  to  have  them 
down  to  the  sink. 

Q.  But  your  particular  forte  was  keeping  track  of  the  fights?— A. 
Yes,  sir;  1  believe  in  calling  men  out  much  rather  than  exercising 
them. 

Q.  Then,  if  3  ou  do  not  know  anything  about  hazers  there  is  no  use 
of  me  pressing  you. 
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By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  Is  there  anything  you  care  to  my  to  the  comraittee  before  retir- 
ing?— A.  i  would  like  to  say,  Mr.  Dick,  in  regard  to  the  rules  of 
fignting,  and  what  we  call  the  fighting  committee,  1  have  observed  and 
have  heard  remarks  made  about  the  position  of  this  conmiittee  in 
regard  to  fighting,  that  they  have  denounced  it  most  strongly.  I 
would  like  to  say  that  I  am  on  the  scrapping  committee  and  therefore 
1  have  had  experience  on  that  conmiittee,  and  1  can  say  that  its  duties 
always  have  been  to  protect  the  fourth  class  men  instead  of  injuring 
them  in  any  way.  To  my  own  knowledge  I  know  of  three  cases  where 
fights  were  prevented  by  that  fighting  committee  alone.  According 
to  the  custom  of  the  corps  the  man  who  wants  the  fourth  class  man 
called  out  has  to  go  to  the  committee;  he  can  not  call  him  out  himself. 
That  Ls,  if  he  is  too  big  for  him  he  goes  to  the  fighting  committee  and 

E resents  his  case,  just  like  going  before  you  gentlemen,  this  conomittee 
ere,  and  they  send  for  the  fourth  class  man  and  hear  his  side  of  the 
case.  Then  they  consider  it  very  carefully,  and  if  he  has  done  some- 
thing which  has  violated  the  corps  rules  in  regard  to  discipline  he  is 
call^  out. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  on  the  fighting  committee? — ^A.  Time 
bomei's  me. 

Q.  I  will  give  you  time  to  think  about  it. — A.  I  should  say  about 
two  years. 

Q.  How  many  fights  have  occurred  in  the  two  years  ? — A;  You  know 
better  than  I;  you  nave  the  list  there. 

Q.  1  mean  with  which  you  had  something  to  do  as  a  member  of  the 
fighting  committee.  Would  that  list  help  you  any  [witness  is  giv^en 
list]  ? — A.  There  are  three  fights  here  whicn  came  before  the  committee, 
and  in  each  of  these  three  it  was  decided  to  have  a  fight:  Keller  and 
Williams,  Murphy  and  Russell,  and  Pole  and  Bozelle. 

Q.  Those  are  three  cases  where  you  decided  thei'e  must  be  fights  i — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  think  of  three  cases  where.you  decided  thei'e  should  not 
be  any  fight? — ^A.  At  least  three;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  cases  were  they? — ^A.  The  case  of  Mr.  Bowlby  came 
before  the  committee,  and  he  was  not  called  out. 

Q.  Let  us  take  each  and  clear  it  up  as  we  go  along.  What  was  the 
Bowlby  affair? — A.  Mr.  Bowlby  had  either  trifled  in  the  ranks  or 
done  something  for  which  he  was  reported  by  an  upper  class  man,  a 
member  of  my  class,  and  the  upper  class  man  saw  tne  offense,  and  it 
was  so  obvious  that  he  told  the  fourth  class  man  not  to  put  in  an 
explanation. 

Q.  Told  him  not  to  put  in  an  explanation  ?-^ A.  Yes,  for  the  report 
he  was  going  to  make. 

Q.  He  told  him  not  to  put  in  an  explanation;  he  did  this  before  re- 
porting him? — A.  He  reported  him,  and  then  told  him  not  to  put  in  an 
explanation.  You  know  we  have  two  days  to  put  in  an  explanation. 
So  he  said,  "Don't  put  in  any  explanation  for  that  offense."  The 
fourth  class  man  did  put  in  an  explanation,  and  this  upper  class  man 
then  came  to  the  scrapping  committee,  and  he  asked  to  have  him  called 
out  for  direct  disobedience  of  his  orders.  We  listened  to  him  and  got 
his  side  of  the  case,  and  then  we  sent  for  Mr.  Bowlby  and  got  his  side  of 
the  case,  and  as  a  result  we  decided  that  a  fourth  class  man  could  put 
in  an  explanation  for  anything  he  saw  fit,  and  therefore  he  would  not 
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be  called  out.     You  see  there  he  would  have  been  called  out  except  for 
the  committee. 

Q.  Give  us  another  case. — ^A.  Mr.  Van  Nata  was  another  case. 

Q.  What  were  the  circumstances  in  that  case? — A.  Mr.  Van  Nata  was 
marching  in  ranks  but  not  swinging  his  arms  properly,  and  an  upper 
class  man  corrected  him;  Mr.  Van  Nata  was  not  swinging  nis  arms  to  suit 
him,  and  the  upper  class  man  went  up  and  took  his  arm  and  .showed 
him  how  much  ne  wanted  him  to  swing  it.  After  the  battalion  was  dis- 
missed Mr.  Van  Nata  went  up  to  him  and  told  him  he  didn't  propose 
to  have  him  swing  his  arm  for  him,  or  swing  anything  of  his;  that  he 
would  attend  to  tnat  business  himself.  The  upper  class  man  realized 
his  mistake  and  apoligized,  but  Mr.  Van  Nata  was  nervous  about  it 
and  stared  at  him  pretty  hard  in  the  eye,  and  the  upper  class  man  got 
offended  and  told  him  not  to  stare  that  way.  Tnen  Mr.  Van  Nata 
said,  '^  I  am  not  talking  to  you  as  a  fourth  class  man;  I  am  talking  as 
man  to  man,  and  I  don't  propose  to  take  my  eyes  off  you  until  I  get 
ready,"  or  words  to  that  effect.  The  upper  class  man  then  came  before 
the  ^hting  committee  and  laid  the  matter  before  us,  and  asked  us  to  call 
him  out.  We  listened  to  him  and  had  his  side  of  the  case,  and  then 
we  sent  for  Mr.  Van  Nata  and  had  him  tell  his  side  of  the  case,  and 
when  Mr.  Van  Nata  left  we  discussed  it  and  decided  that  the  upper 
class  man  had  no  right  to  touch  him,  and  therefore  Mr.  Van  Nata  was 
not  called  out.  He  would  have  been  called  out  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  fighting  committee.  Another  case  was  Mr.  L.  G.  Brown.  He 
had  laughed  at  some  remark  made  bv  an  upper  class  man.  Remarks 
made  by  upper  class  men  are  usuallv  intended  for  upper  class  men 
only,  but  in  this  case  this  was  a  sort  of  a  joke,  and  Mr.  Brown  laughed 
at  it,  and  another  upper  class  man  took  offense  at  it  and  called  him  to 
account  for  it.  His  answers  were  not  satisfactory,  and  so  this  upper 
class  man  came*  to  the  fighting  committee  and  asked  to  have  him  called 
out.  The  fighting  committee  listened  to  his  side  of  the  story,  and 
then  they  decided  that  it  was  no  serious  offense  for  a  fourth  class  man 
to  laugh  at  a  joke,  whether  it  was  a  good  one  or  a  bad  one,  and  so  we 
didn't  call  him  out.  That  is  another  case  where  the  fighting  commit- 
tee saved  a  man  being  called  out. 

•  Q.  You  have  given  us  three  cases.     Is  that  all  you  think  of? — A. 
That  is  all  I  can  call  to  mind. 

Q.  Now  explain  some  of  the  cases  where  fights  were  ordered. — A. 
There  was  a  fight  between  Mr.  Keller  and  Mr.  Williams.  I  remem- 
ber that  fight,  but  I  am  really  not  competent  to  talk  on  that,  because 
I  knew  Mr.  Williams,  and  therefore  I  ought  not  to  talk  about  it.  It 
is  a  rule  with  the  corps  that  if  you  are  personally  acquainted  with  a 
fourth  class  man  you  can  not  haze  him  yourself,  and  you  do  not  inter- 
fere with  anything  that  pertains  to  him,  except  to  protect  him  if  j^ou 
can  and  help  him  out.  So  in  that  matter  I  was  on  the  other  side 
rather,  although,  as  nearly  as  I  can  call  to  mind,  Mr.  WUliams  had 
acquired  some  reputation  as  a  fighter,  and  he  seemed  to  want  to  try 
his  conclusions,  as  far  as  his  actions  went,  with  an  upper  class  man. 
He  acted  every  inch  just  like  he  wanted  to.  He  had  acted  what  we 
call  '^  fresh,"  very  fresh  for  a  fourth  class  man,  and  we  didn't  have  a 
soul  to  turn  out  to  fight  him — ^not  a  soul.  We  had  a  meeting  I  know, 
and  there  were  three  men  in  his  weight,  but  not  one  of  them  knew 
anything  about  fighting,  and  this  Mr.  Williams  was  supposed  to  be  a 
wonder.  It  had  to  be  done,  because  it  was  a  matter  of  honor.  We 
H.  Rep.  2768,  pt  3 24 
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could  not  let  a  fourth  class  man,  as  we  say,  run  it  over  us  in  that  way. 
So  we  turned  out  Keller.  I  thought  it  was  a  mistake,  and  it  proved 
to  be,  because  he  was  whipped  in  two  or  three  minutes,  and  Williams 
got  all  the  glory  he  deserved,  and  he  was  not  called  out^gain. 

Q.  He  was  not  called  out  again? — A.  Not  by  our  class. 

Q.  Was  he  called  out  by  any  other  class? — A.  lam  not  sure.  I 
have  a  faint  recollection  of  the  class  of  1900  having  some  trouble  with 
him  and  wanting  to  call  him  out,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  was  low 
in  his  studies — that  is  a  very  important  fact;  they  will  never  call  out 
a  man  who  is  low  in  his  studies  and  wants  to  study — they  let  him 
alone,  and  he  was  found  deficient  and  discharged  from  the  Academy 
at  the  next  examination.  So  you  see  it  is  one  of  the  corps  customs 
never  to  call  a  man  out  when  he  is  low  in  his  studies  and  wants  to 
study.  That  was  done  in  my  case.  They  thought  I  would  suffer  and 
that  I  wanted  to  study,  and  they  did  not  call  me  out  at  that  time. 

Q.  It  was  testified  this  morning  that  because  one  man  asked  for  an 
extension  of  time  so  that  the  fight  might  take  place  after  the  examina- 
tions  


A.  (Interrupting.)  Yes,  that  is  all  right 

Q.  (Continuing.)  He  was  cut  by  the  class.  So  that  m^ust  have  been 
a  violation  of  one  of  the  traditions. — A.  It  was  a  wrong  tiling  to  do. 

Q.  Yes,  I  think  so.  But  Mr.  Williams  never  had  any  more 
trouble? — A.  He  was  not  in  the  Academy  but  a  few  weeks  after  that 

Q.  But  I  mean  intervening  the  fight  he  had  with  Mr.  Keller  and  the 
one  he  had  at  the  time  he  lert? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  continue  fresh? — ^A.  I  didn't  notice  any  change  in  him. 
Of  course  he  could  afford  to,  after  he  had  won  his  fight  and  we  had  no 
one  else  to  whip  him. 

Q.  So  regardless  of  the  fact  that  he  was  fresh  the  hazing  and  the 
fighting,  so  far  as  Mr.  Williams  was  concerned,  ceased  after  conclu- 
sions had  been  tried  with  Mr.  Keller? — A.  I  can  assure  you  of  one 
thing.  If  he  had  passed  his  examinations  he  would  have  fought 
again-rthat  is,  if  he  had  continued.  You  see,  you  can  not  fight  a  man 
twice  for  the  same  offense;  you  must  get  something  new  against  him. 
So  if  we  didn't  have  some  other  reason  to  fight  him  then  we  could  not 
call  him  out.  But  if  he  had  stayed  and  given  offense  he  would  have 
been  called  out  with  another  man. 

Q.  So  you  never  fight  a  man  but  once  for  bein^  fresh? — A.  Up  to 
the  date  of  his  freshness.  If  he  starts  in  after  his  fight  and  is  fresh 
some  more  he  gets  another  dose. 

Q.  But  Mr.  Williams  was  fresh  some  more? — A.  Yes,  but  he  didn't 
stay  but  two  or  three  weeks,  and  we  were  waiting  for  him  to  pass  his 
examinations.  Of  course  it  got  beyond  our  class,  we  could  not  whip 
him,  and  we  turned  it  over  to  another  class,  you  see. 

Q.  When  the  third  class  can  not  whip  a  man,  then  it  is  handed  up 
to  the  second  class,  and  if  the  second  class  can  not  whip  him  it  goes  to 
the  first  class,  does  it? — A.  Yes;  and  if  the  first  class  haven't  the  man 
to  whip  him  he  is  cock  of  the  walk;  you  can  not  touch  him. 

Q.  Why  do  vou  not  send  him  to  the  authorities? — A.  We  could  not 
get  them  to  n^ht  our  battles  for  us.  You  see  if  a  man  can  whip 
everything  in  his  class,  that  is  as  far  as  weights  go,  he  need  not  take 
anything. 

Q.  If  Mr.  Williams  had  continued,  to  illustrate,  to  lick  every  man 
that  came,  first  whipping  every  man  in  the  -third  class  who  was  put 
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against  him,  and  then  every  man  in  the  second  class,  and  then  whoever 
was  put  against  him  in  the  first  class,  and  have  come  thereby  cock  of 
the  walk,  what  prerogatives  would  have  come  to  him  by  reason  of  it; 
would  he  have  robbed  the  president  of  the  first  class  of  some  of  his 
authority? — A.  No;  but  he  would  not  be  hazed  any  more,  and  he 
would  not  ''mister"  or  'Ssir"  anybody  else,  and  he  would  tell  the 
yearlings  to  take  their  eyes  off  him.     We  had  a  case  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Tnen  the  security  that  a  man  has  here  against  hazing  is  to  come 
here  equipped  as  a  prize  tighter? — A.  That  is  one  way. 

Q.  Is  not  that  the  best  way  ? — A.  No;  I  think  that  is  the  easiest  way. 

Q.  WewUl  say  that  is  one  way.  Now,  give  us  another. — A.  Refuse 
to  be  hazed. 

Q.  He  has  to  refuse  to  fight  then  ? — A.*  And  refuse  to  fight. 

Q.  And  then  what? — A.  And  then  nothing  happens  to  him. 

Q.  Refused  to  be  hazed,  then  refuse  to  fignt,  and  then  he  is  cut? — 
A.  What  is  that  to  him?     He  doesn't  mind  that. 

Q.  He  doesn't?  Would  you  not  rather  fight  and  be  licked  than  to 
be  cut  by  your  class? — A.  1  am  different;  I  don't  mind  fighting. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  humanitv  is  a  good  deal  alike;  do  you  not 
think  that  other  men  have  as  much  pride  as  you  have? — A.  I  think  the 
average  has;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  every  man  in  his  corps  has,  has  he  not? — A.  But  what  does 
he  care  about  me  if  I  cut  him;  he  says,  "I  won't  haze  and  1  won't 
fight." 

Q.  You  would  not  like  to  be  cut,  would  you? — A.  No;  for  I  am 
willing  to  fight. 

Q.  How  do  you  think  it  could  possibly  be  a  matter  of  indifference 
with  somebody  else? — A.  If  he  regarded,  did  not  care  for  us 

Q.  But  he  does  care  for  you. — A.  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that. 

Q.  You  are  not? — A.  No,  not  altogether. 

Q.  Every  man  who  comes  here,  it  is  fair  to  suppose,  is  anxious  to 
have  the  good  will,  the  society,  and  the  association  of  his  fellows,  is  it 
not? — A.  Why  should  he,  if  he  denounces  all  their  acts,  all  their 
hazing  acts;  if  he  denounces  them  and  says  they  are  brutal  and 
inhuman,  how  could  he  then  want  their  sympathy  and  their  good  will  ? 

Q.  You  are  putting  up  a  straw  man,  fixing  a  case  to  suit  yourself. 
I  am  not  assummg  anything  unnatural.  There  has  nothing  come  to 
this  coHMnittee  wnich  is  anything  at  all  or  parallel  to  the  case  you 
state.  Nobody  that  I  know  of  who  has  been  nazed  or  beaten  has  said 
that  the  acts  are  cruel.  That  may  be  the  opinion  entertained  by 
someone  else,,  but  no  cadet  that  I  know  of  who  has  been  hazed  has 
made  such  an  expression;  but  you  said  if  he  wanted  to  keep  out  of  it 
all  he  had  to  do  was  to  refuse  to  be  hazed  and  refuse  to  fi^ht.  and  then 
I  said  he  would  be  cut,  and  you  said,  "  What  is  that  to  him? "  Now, 
I  ask  you  if  that  would  not  be  worse  than  hazing  or  a  drubbing  at  a 
fight  would  be  to  you? — A.  Hold  on. 

Q.  1  am  asking  you  a  question. — A.  There  is  a  point  there 

Q.  1  wiU  give  you  an  opportunity,  but  first  answer  the  question. 
Would  not  that  be  more  severe  to  you  than  to  be  hazed  or  to  have  to 
go  out  and  fi^ht? — A.  Yes,  for  me. 

Q.  Would  it  not  likely  be  just  as  severe  to  the  average  cadet? — A. 
No;  he  has  refused  to  fight. 

Q.  Who?— A.  This  man. 

Q.  What  man? — ^A.  This  case  that  we  assumed. 
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Who — Williams? — A.  Any  man. 

We  are  talking  about  Mr.  Williams. — A.  No;  we  are  talking 
about  the  general  case,  as  I  understand  you. 

Q.  The  man  who  refuses  to  fight  and  the  man  who  refuses  to  be 
hazed  deserves  to  be  cut,  is  that  your  idea  ? — A.  Exactly.  If  he  refuses 
to  fight — why  should  he  refuse  to  fight?  Why  shoula  he  not  turn  out 
to  fight  a  man  his  weight  and  size? 

Q.  That  is  your  idea,  is  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  he  is  notified  to  fight  it  does  not  make  any  difference 
whether  he  has  had  a  quarrel  with  his  antagonist  or  not? — A.  It  doesn't 
make  any  difference. 

Q.  It  doesn't  make  any  difference  whether  he  has  violated  a  r^^ula- 
tion  or  not;  but  he  is  siunmoned  to  make  a  fight,  and  if  he  refuses  to 
fight  it  is  your  idea  that  he  deserves  to  be  cut? — A.  Yes;  exactly  so, 
because 

Q.  Because  why? — A.  Because  you  turn  out  to  me  any  man  in  this 
whole  wide  world  my  weight  and  my  size  and  I  will  fight  him,  unless 
he  is  a  professional. 

Q.  Is  that  your  idea? — ^A.  That  is  my  idea.  If  a  man  refuses  to 
fight  a  man  his  own  size  and  his  own  weight,  he  is  not  fit  to  be  a  West- 
pointer. 

Q.  Indeed.    How  long  are  you  from  graduation  ? — ^A.  It  is  doubtful. 

Q.  Well,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  ttiings? — ^A.  A  few  months. 

Q.  Next  June,  perhaps? — A.  Next  June. 

Q.  Do  you  thiuK  that  when  you  leave  this  institution  a  graduate  of 
Westpoint  to  become  an  oflBcer  in  the  Army  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  in  whose  service  you  expect  to  be,  thinks  or 
expects  that  you  will  go  out  looking  for  men  of  your  weight  and  size 
who  want  to  fight  with  you? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  it  will  be  a  part  of  your  business  as  an  officer  to  hunt 
out  men  of  your  weight' and  size,  and  call  out  men  to  engage  in  con- 
tests of  that  kind  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Then  why  is  it  proper  at  Westpoint? — ^A.  At  Westpoint  we  are 
young  men;  we  are  not  old  men. 

Q.  You  are  within  six  months  now  of  a  commission? — A.  All 
right;  but  we  have 'our  ideas,  our  traditions  in  the  corps,  which  it 
seems  to  me  any  reasonable  men  will  agree  are  right  It  seems  to  me 
if  a  man  challenges  you  to  fight,  and  he  is  no  better  than  you  are,  why 
wouldn't  you  try  conclusions  with  him? 

Q.  You  know  what  the  regulation  is  in  reference  to  a  challenge 
when  you  become  an  officer  of  the  Army? — ^A.  Yes;  I  reckon  you 
would  get  court-martialed  then. 

Q.  And  you  are  being  fitted  here  to  become  an  officer  of  the  Army, 
are  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  wherein  ought  there  to  be  any  difference  between  a  chal- 
lenge sent  and  accepted  here  and  a  challenge  sent  and  accepted  one 
year  from  now,  when  you  are  a  second  lieutenant,  if  you  are  so  fortu- 
nate?— A.  This  difference:  If  I  challenge  a  man  when  I  am  an  officer, 
I  mean  te  fight  with  pistols  and  not  fists,  and  if  I  send  a  challenge 
te-day  I  mean  to  fight  with  fists,  and  it  is  all  over  in  a  week. 

Q.  But  you  fight  here  until  one  of  the  contestants  is  unconscious? — 
A.  I  have  never  seen  one. 

Q.  Your  fight  is  not  concluded  until  one  of  the  men  is  knocked 
unconscious,  and  if  a  man  gives  up  his  fiight,  if  he  sajrs,  **I  gjive  up; 
enough,"  he  is  denounced  as  a  coward? — A.  I  don't  think  that  b  so. 
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Q.  It  is  the  testimony  of  every  witness  that  has  been  on  the  stand 
before  you,  sir. — A.  I  know  it  would  be  considered  so  if  it  was- very 
evident  that  he  could  still  go  on. 

Q.  But  who  decides  that? — A.  He  is  the  king  and  dictator  abso- 
lutely. I  can  give  you  an  experience  in  that.  I  was  a  second  at  a 
fight  once  when  my  principal  hurt  his  hand.  His  hand  stood  up  like 
that  [indicating].  I  thought  it  was  broken,  he  could  not  close  it,  and 
during  the  intermission  I  called  him  over  and  said,  "We  will  throw 
up  the  fight,"  and  the  principal  turned  on  me  like  a  wild  bull  and  told 
me  to  shut  my  mouth,  that  he  was  attending  to  that.  He  is  dictator, 
and  if  he  gives  up  it  is  over;  he  is  the  one  that  has  the  right  to  give  up. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  result  if  he  had  ^iven  it  up? — ^A.  He  did 
give  it  up.     He  was  settling  it,  that  is  the  point. 

Q.  Dia  he  change  his  mind? — A.  Yes;  but  I  let  him  do  it  after  that. 

Q.  Who  was  awarded  the  fight? — A.  The  man  who  was  still  in  the 
ring. 

Q.  Not  the  man  with  the  broken  hand? — ^A.  No;  that  is  the  rule  of 
the  game. 

Q.  Was  this  a  fourth  class  man  or  a  third  class  man? — ^A.  A  fourth 
class  man  against  a  third  class  man,  and  this  fourth  class  man  had 
whipped  the  third  class  man  and  the  third  class  man  admitted  it  after- 


waras. 

Q.  The  fourth  class  man  whipped  him? — A.  He  whipped  him  clean 
and  cold,  and  that  is  not  the  first  case,  either. 

Q.  But  it  is  an  unexpected  surprise  when  it  comes,  is  it  not? — A.  I 
don't  know. 

Q.  Our  observation  has  been,  and  the  testimony  of  most  of  your 
predecessors  is,  that  the  upper  classes  are  pretty  careful  to  select  a 
man  who  can  win  in  a  contest  with  a  fourth  class  man. — A.  I  will 
admit  that  a  majority  of  fights  have  gone  that  way. 

Q.  And  they  are  arranged  with  that  purpose  in  view,  are  they  not? — 
A.  I  declare  1  don't  know. 

Q.  But  is  it  not  the  very  purpose  of  the  fight  to  punish  the  plebe? — 
A.  Yes;  we  tell  them  you  do  that  or  this  Siing  or  else  we  will  call 
you  out. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  proper? — A.  I  think  that  is  ri^t;  ves. 

Q.  By  what  authority  do  you  get  that  privilege? — A.  Df  thinking 
it  is  all  right? 

Q.  By  what  authority  do  you  order  the  plebe  to  do  this  or  that  or 
some  other  thing,  and  then  call  him  out  to  nght  if  he  will  not  obey? — 
A.  By  the  authority  of  the  corps  traditions. 

Q.  Then  it  is  the  Corps  of  Cadets  who  manage  this  thing,  is  it? — ^A. 
In  calling  out  that  man,  yes. 

Q.  What  have  the  authorities  te  do  about  it? — A.  They  have  their 
position  to  stop  it. 

Q.  How  many  have  they  stopped? — A.  They  haven't  stopped  very 
many. 

Q.  Why  not? — A.  Because  we  are  too  many  for  them;  we  are  too 
shrewd  for  them. 

Q.  You  knew  perfectly  well,  did  you  not,  that  you  were  violating 
regulations  when  you  arranged  a  fight  of  that  kind? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  participate  in  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  you  were  a  disobedient  soldier  to  engage  in  it,  did  you  not  ? — 
A.  What  do  you  mean  by  disobedient;  does  that  mean  that  you  violate 
your  oaths? 
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Q.  No;  1  have  not  said  anything  about  oaths;  that  you  violate  the 
rules  and  regulations  as  to  aiscipune  in  this  Academy? — A.  Yes;  we 
have  done  all  that. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  part  of  a  ffood  soldier? — A.  Possibly 
not.     But  look  in  France.     They  have  duels  there  every  day. 

Q.  I  am  not  referring  to  France  for  your  education  as  a  soldier. 
We  do  not  have  to  go  outside  of  the  United  States  to  train  j'^ou  in 
your  soldierly  conduct,  and  you  will  do  well  to  confine  yourself  to  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States  without  look- 
ing to  the  rules  or  regulations  or  the  customs  governing  any  other 
army  if  you  expect  to  serve  as  an  officer  in  this  Army. 

(No  answer.) 

By  Mr.  Driggs. 

Q.  Did  you  know  much  about  the  game  before  you  came  here? — 
A.  I  knew  a  little  about  it. 

Q.  Where  is  your  home,  in  New  York  City? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  meet  any  of  the  professionals? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  about  the  game  did  you  know? — A.  Just  simply 

Q.  Did  you  belong  to  any  of  the  athletic  clubs — the  West  feide  or 
any  of  those? — A.  No,  sir.  The  boys  used  to  get  gloves  and  fight 
once  in  a  while. 

Q.  You  always  fought  with  gloves  before  you  came  here? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Do- you  approve  of  the  bare-knuckle  style  of  fighting  that  you 
have  here? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  it  was  that  the  professional  pugilists  adopted 
the  style  of  fighting  with  gloves  after  tne  Sullivan-Ryan  fight  years 
ago? — A.  1  don't  know 

Q.  I  can  tell  you  why.  They  did  it  to  prevent  the  danger  of  blood 
poisoning,  coming  from  striking  a  man  in  the  mouth  with  the  naked 
fist;  and  every  professional  pugilist  has  declared,  time  and  time  again, 
whenever  it  ha^  been  spoken  of  at  all,  that  the  most  brutal  kind  of 
fighting  is  with  bare  knuckles,  because  one  man  or  the  other  is  very 
apt  to  be  hit  in  the  mouth,  and  blood  poisoning  is  very  apt  to  set  in 
from  the  effects  of  a  blow  on  the  mouth.  The  professional  pugilists 
adopted  glove  fighting  for  humanit^^'s  sake.  Now,  what  do  you  think 
of  this  style  of  bare-knuckle  fighting? — A.  Are  you  sure  they  didn't 
put  on  the  gloves  because  of  the  law? 

O.  That  nad  nothing  to  do  with  it.  In  New  York  they  had  to  fight 
with  gloves  after  the  Horton  law,  but  the  reason  they  adopted  gloves 
out  West  was  not  on  account  of  anv  law  but  the  reasons  I  have  stated. 
I  tell  you  that  because  I  am  told  that  you  are  something  of  an  expert 
on  fighting. — A.  1  think  that  was  an  entirely  selfish  motive 

Mr.  Dkiggs.  I  don't  care  to  talk  with  you  any  more.  1  have  told 
you  that  for  your  information. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  fighting  committee  which  was  or^nized 
to  prevent  fights  has  perverted  its  power  and  become  the  conmiittee  to 
encourage  fights? — A.  Not  since  I  nave  been  on  it. 

Q.  You  have  had  some  forty  fights  in  the  last  three  years,  and  most 
disgraceful  affairs,  most  of  them.  In  any  other  conmaunity,  in  any 
State  that  I  know  of,  the  paiticipant^  would  have  been  arrested,  trieJi 
in  a  court  of  justice,  and  put  behind  the  bars. — A.  Just  for  a  common, 
ordinary,  every-day  fist  tight? 
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Q.  These  were  worse  than  a  common,  ordinary  fist  fight;  one  man  or 
the  other,  frequently  both,  in  an  ordinary  street  fiffht  has  provocation, 
but  in  many  oi  these  fights  neither  principal  haa  any  provocation — 
absolutely  none,  excepting  in  so  far  as  it  appears  to  some  that  a  dis- 
tinct violation  of  the  regulations  of  this  Academy  justifies  a  brutal  mill 
like  these  have  been. — A.  Isn't  that  reason  for  a  fight — if  a  person 
just  your  own  size  and  weight  says,  ^'I  can  thrash  you,"  if  you  say  he 
c^an't. 

Q.  There  has  not  been  such  a  case  brought  to  the  attention  of  this 
committee. — ^A.  That  is  quite  frequently  wnat  it  is — throwing  it  down. 

Q.  Let  me  see  if  this  is  not  what  it  is:  A  fourth  class  man  is  ordered 
by  an  upper  class  man  to  do  a  certain  menial  thing  and  refuses,  or  he 
refuses  to  be  exercised.  And  when  he  refuses  to  exercise  he  under- 
stands that  his  only  alternative  is  to  fight.  That  is  the  justification, 
and  no  other. — A.  Why  should  he  object  to  fight? 

Mr.  Smith.  If  he  is  a  gentleman,  he  wouldn't  fight. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  he  consent,  I  will  ask  you,  if  he  is  a 
gentleman? 

Mr.  Drioos.  Do  you  want  to  know  why  he  should  object?  I  will 
tell  jovL.  Because  the  third  class  man  has  had  one  entire  year's  train- 
ing m  the  gymnasium;  he  has  gone  out  here  and  worked  on  the  parallel 
bars;  he  has  worked  in  dipping;  he  has  worked  on  the  vaulting  horse; 
he  has  exercised  here  by  order  of  the  authorities,  and  he  is  in  as  perfect 
physical  condition  as  any  man  you  can  find  anywhere.  A  plebe  comes 
nere  and  knows  nothing  about  athletics;  he  may  come  here  from  the 
city  or  from  the  farm;  he  has  never  seen  an  hour  of  boxing  and  knows 
nothing  about  it.  He  is  not  strong  enough  to  go  up  against  a  man 
who  is  an  athlete;  he  knows  nothing  about  sparring  and  1ms  not  devel- 
oped the  muscles  of  the  back,  of  his  arms,  to  give  strength  to  his  blows 
or  the  muscles  in  his  back  which  he  needs  when  he  goes  into  the  ring — 
which  the  third  class  man  has  done  for  an  entire  year — and  then  you 
say  that  that  man  must  fi^ht  the  third  class  man  who  has  had  all  that 
trainingand  that  it  is  a  fair  fight. 

The  Witness.  It  never  occurred  to  you  that  that  man  might  be  a 
wonder  in  the  fistic  art,  as  they  call  it;  now  do  you  know? 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  You  testified  a  while  ago  that  when  Mr.  Williams  was  discovered 
to  be  such  a  good  fighter,  that  from  that  time  on  he  was  no  longer 
interfered  with  either  by  hazing  or  by  being  challenged  to  fight? — A. 
That  is  where  you  mistake  what  I  said,  jtecause  they  did  fight  him, 
didn't  they?  And  the  only  reason  why  they  didn't  fight  him  again  was 
because  he  was  deficient  in  mathematics  and  was  in  danger  of  being 
found  deficient  and  they  let  him  go  over  until  he  would  pass  his  exam- 
ination and  then  he  would  have  been  fought  again,  but  he  didn't  pass,  and 
was  discharged,  and  he  didn't  have  to  fight.  That  is  all  very  clear, 
isn't  it?  And  now  I  can  tell  you  cases,  we  don't  always  know  whether 
the  man  can  fight  or  not,  not  at  all;  and  quite  often  when  he  comes  up 
there  he  gives  them  a  surprise.  I  can  give  jou  one,  two,  three,  four 
cases  of  fights  where  the  fourth  class  man  just  made  the  upper  class 
man  look  rather  sick. 

Mr.  Smith.  Out  of  thirty-nine  fights. 

The  Witness.  You  have  your  record  collected  for  a  week  and  I  have 
been  thinking  of  this  only  offhand. 
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By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  But  you  have  been  thinking  about  it  for  a  month  or  two? — A.  I 
don't  know  that  I  have;  it  hasn't  bothered  me  so  much. 

Q.  You  knew  this  investi^tion  was  goinff  on? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  have  been  thinking  about  it?— A.  Some.  These  that  I 
am  calling  to  niind  now 

Q.  I  have  given  you  that  list,  and  you  may  go  over  that  list  and  find 
all  you  can,  if  you  please,  where  the  fight  was  a  fair  fight. — ^A.  I  will 
say  all  1  have  seen  were  fair  fights. 

Q.  All  you  have  seen? — A.   les;  and  I  have  seen 

Q.  How  many  fights  have  you  officiated  at? — ^A.  About  seven. 

Q.  Can  you  name  them? — A.  Yes.  There  was  Mr.  Zane  against 
Mr.  Lane.  Zane  was  a  fourth  class  man  and  he  was  taller  than  Lane, 
and  I  think  he  outweighed  him.  There  was  Brewster  versus  Goethe. 
Brewster  whipped  that  man  as  clean  and  clear  as  anybody  could,  and 
Brewster  was  a  fourth  class  man.  Then  there  was  Lynch  versus  Yates. 
Lynch  won  that  fight.     He  was  a  fourth  class  man. 

Mr.  Clayton.  Was  that  you? 

TheWrrNESS.  Yes,  sir.  There  was  Murphy  versus  Russell.  RusselL 
a  fourth  class  man,  won  that  fight.  There  are  four  1  have  given,  and 
the  fifth  was  Knight  versus  Amerine;  and  the  sixth  fight  was  Boyd 
versus  Ames.  The  upper  class  men  won  those  fights.  The  seventh 
fight  was  CoUey  versus  Singles,  and  Mr.  Singles  made  Mr.  CoUey  look 
mighty  sick.  He  had  him  on  the  floor  two  or  three  times,  and  he 
would  have  won  it;  in  fact,  I  would  haye  given  him  a  decision  in  a 
very  few  minutes.  I  could  see,  from  my  experience,  that  he  was  going 
to  win  it.  I  have  given  you,  there,  four  cases  where  the  fourth  class 
man  had  the  best  of  it. 

By  the  Chaikman: 

Q.  And  is  it  not  true  that  in  every  case  where  the  plebe  won  it  was 
an  unexpected  surprise  and  the  result  eventuated  differently  from  what 
any  of  the  parties  had  planned  before  the  fight? — A.  Of  course  the 
upper  class  men  wanted  to  win 

Q.  Didn't  everybody  want  the  upper  class  man  to  win  except  the 
fourth  class  man? — A.  He  and  his  class. 

Q.  What  friends  had  he? — A.  He  has  a  friend  in  the  referee. 

Q.  Does  he  choose  the  referee? — A.  No;  but  he  has  just  his  best 
friend  in  the  fight  in  the  referee. 

Q.  Absolute^  his  best  friend? — A.  Now,  watch  me;  let  me  give 
you  a  few  experiences. 

Q.  Wait  a  minute;  let  me  ask  vou  this:  The  referee,  so  far  as  you 
know  then,  is  the  one  man  in  all  the  corps  who  is  free  from  the  fourth 
class  prejudices? — A.  During  that  fight. 

Q.  But  immediately  before  and  immediately  after  it  all  changed?— 
A.  He  is  an  upper  class  man  against  the  plebe;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Go  ahead. — A.  The  very  first  fight  that  I  ever  was  in,  after  the 
fight  was  over — it  was  about  two  days  after  the  fight — the  referee  came 
to  me,  he  was  a  first  class  man  and  I  was  only  a  little  fourth  class  man — 
I  don't  know  whether  you  can  realize  the  great  distinction  between  a 
fourth  class  and  a  haughty  first  class  man — he  came  to  me  and  in  an 
apologetic  way  explained  some  little  detail  which  I  had  not  even  noticed. 
He  tried  to  explain  to  me  in  an  apologetic  way,  and  I  said  to  him  that 
I  hadn't  even  noticed  it.  I  said  to  him,  "I  naven't  noticed  it,  and  I 
thank  you  for  your  absolute  impartiality  and  courtesy  to  us."    That 
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was  the  second  time  I  saw  a  referee,  when  the  upper  class  man  claimed 
a  foul  on  the  fourth  class  man  and  wanted  a  decision  that  way,  deckle 
that  the  fight  should  go  on;  and  that  same  referee  came  over  to  the 
fourth  class  man  when  the  fourth  class  man  had  won  the  fight  and 
shook  hands  with  him  and  congratulated  him,  and  that  same  fight  the 
very  upper  class  man  who  was  a  second  for  the  defeated  upper  class 
man  came  to  that  fourth  class  man  and  shook  his  hand  and  said, ''  You 
don't  need  to  ^Mister'  and  ^Sir'  me  any  more,  all  that  1  had  against 
you  is  settled."  And  that  was  the  very  man  who  had  this  fourth  class 
man  called  out,  and  never  after  that  did  he  ever  have  to  call  him  mis- 
ter or  sir. 

Q.  Then  the  only  friend,  according  to  your  notion,  of  the  fourth 
class  man  is  the  referee,  and  he  is  chosen  from  some  of  the  other 
classes? — A.  Of  course  he  has  his  seconds  and  his  class. 

Q.  His  class  are  not  there.  I  am  talking  about  the  men  who  are  at 
the  fight — A.  His  seconds  and  the  referee  and  the  timekeeper  are 
absolutely  impartial.  There  is  another  case  I  wanted  to  add  to  that 
Another  fight  where  I  was  a  second  for  an  upper  class  man  against  a 

?lebe  I  want  to  mention.  My  man  was  ratner  nervous  and  quick, 
he  referee  had  given  us  the  rules  by  which  we  were  to  go  by  and  my 
man  violated  those  rules  three  times  in  succession  in  his  excitement. 
The  other  man  violated  them  once.  The  referee  stopped  them 
instantly  and  said,  ^^  You  have  violated  the  rules  three  times;  I  will 
give  you  one  more  chance,"  talking  to  the  upper  class  man.  He  said, 
"^'If 'vou  violate  the  rules  once  more  you  lose  the  fight"  Time  was 
called  and  I  talked  it  over  and  told  him  he  must  not  violate  the  rules 
any  more,  although  really  I  had  no  idea  that  the  referee  would  really 
do  what  he  said.  Then  we  started,  and  it  hadn't  gone  five  seconcls 
when  my  man  violated  them  again.  The  referee  says,  ''That  goes  to 
the  fourth  class  man." 

By  Mr.  Wangeb: 

Q.  Who  was- that?— A.  W.  C!  Russell. 
By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Do  you  think  of  any  more? — A.  Yes;  I  have  seen  a  referee  go  to 
a  plebe  and  tie  his  shoes.  Think  of  thati  I  have  seen  him  go  and  tie 
his  shoes  and  suggest  to  him  how  to  dress  and  how  to  chalk  his  shoes 
and  so  on — little  tricks  about  the  fight  he  would  not,  in  an  excited 
moment,  know  about. 

Q.  You  can  not  think  of  any  more  fights,  besides  the  seven  you  have 
alread}*^  mentioned,  that  you  were  engaged  in,  can  youf — A.  No,  sir; 
that  is  all. 

By  Mr.  Wanger: 

(^.  Is  it  possible  that  a  cadet  might  come  here  with  a  conviction  that 
hazing  is  so  against  the  regulations  and  is  so  improper  that  General 
Sheridan  was  right  when  he  said  it  was  a  senseless  custom  belonging 
to  a  less  humane  civilization;  is  it  possible  for  him  to  have  an  idea 
like  that? — A.  And  then  you  mean  to  be  excused  from  it  all? 

Q.  1  mean  is  it  possible  for  him  to  have  such  a  conviction  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  it  is  possible. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  for  him  to  have  the  courage  of  his  convictions? — 

Q.  And  to  refase  to  be  hazed? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  for  him,  with  Grant  and  other  great  captains  of  the 
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world,  to  believe  that  this  fighting  is  a  bad  thing? — A.  Why  don't  you 
mention  Sheridan  in  that? 

Q.  And  ought  not  to  be  indulged  in? — A.  Did  you  mention 
Sheridan? 

Q.  Will  you  tell  me  where  is  Sheridan's  commendation  of  fistic 
encounters;  where  it  is  recorded? — A.  Sheridan  himself  had  a  fist 
fight,  I  think,  right  in  the  company  street  here. 

Q.  Yes;  right  on  sight,  in  indignation,  and  in  his  book  he  records 
his  conviction  of  the  wrong  that  he  did,  not  in  fighting,  but  in  resent- 
ing a  lawful  order. — A,  Yes;  and  we  to-day  admit  that,  and  we  do  not 
have  such  things  as  that  to-dav. 

Q.  No;  not  at  all,  but  vou  have  a  substitute  which,  in  the  minds  of 
many  persons  and  of  all  lawmakers  of  all  the  American  States,  is 
worse,  and  merits  a  higher  grade  of  punishment — A.  That  is,  calling 
them  out  to  fight? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  And  going  against  a  man  of  your  own  size  and  weight  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Just  let  me  tell  you,  Mr.  Wanger,  what  I  heard  toniay 
at  the  table.  We  were  talking  about  colleges  in  general,  different  from 
Westpoint,  and  a  man  at  the  table  said,  "When  I  was  at  school  a  man 
came  up  to  my  room  and  offered  me  25  pounds  at  least;  he  said,  '  I  can 
thrash  you;' ''and  that  man,  26  pounds  lighter,  had  to  go  and  fight 
him. 

Q.  Does  one  wrong  justify  another? — A.  No. 

Q.  Then  why  refer  to  that?-^A.  I  want  to  show  you 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  that  in  wrong  there  are  certain  degrees?^— A. 
There  are  certain  degrees 

Q.  Yes. — A.  If  it  is  wrong  to  fight  at  all,  it  must  be  wrong  for  the 
Aiiny  to  fight. 

Q.  Well,  to  refer  to  this  imaginary  cadet  who  will  not  be  hazed 
because  he  thinks  it  is  wrong  to  be  hazed,  and  who  will  not  fight 
because  he  thinks  it  is  wrong  to  fight,  is  it  justifiable  for  the  corps  to 
cut  him? — A.  That  depends  on  one  thing.     If  he  is  religious,  has  reli- 

fious  scruples  against  fighting,  against  being  hazed,  then  the  corps  says 
on't  haze  him;  but  we  nave  not  yet  met  a  man  of  that  kind.  We  had 
one  man  here 

Q.  When  such  a  pretext  is  presented  it  is  adjudged  to  be  insincere, 
is  it  not? — A.  Oh,  no. 

Q.  Is  not  that  the  invariable  judgment? — A.  That  is  the  way  this 
place  differs  from  any  other  place.    They  take  a  man's  word. 

Q.  A  fourth  class  man's  word? — ^A.  Yes;  it  is  astonishing.  We  do 
not  know  anything  about  them  oftontimes,  and  we  say  "So-and-so  did 
you  do  this?" 

Q.  Yes;  and  when  he  repudiatos  it — —  A.  (Interrupting.)  ''Mr. 
So-and-so  did  you  do  thisT'  ''I  did  not  do  it,"  and  they  take  his 
word.  An  upper  class  man  told  me  to-day  of  an  occurrence  in  ranks 
during  our  yearling  camp.  He  said  a  file  closer  said  to  fourth  class 
man,  ''Why  didn't  you  do  that  properly,"  and  he  replied,  "I  did  do 
it  properly."  And  the  upper  class  man  said,  "  Mr.  So-and-so,  what  do 
you  want  to  lie  about  it  for."  That  upper  class  man  said  that,  but  he 
went  around  to  that  lower  class  man  in  the  space  of  half  an  hour  after- 
wards and  he  said,  "Mr.  So-and-so,  I  sincerely  apologize  to  you;  I 
didn't  mean  that." 

Mr.  Wanger.  Good. 

A.  (Continuing.)  And  that  is  the  custom  in  the  corps. 
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Q.  I  have  no  doubt  there  are  very  many  noble  gentlemen  and  any 
number  of  instances  of  noble  conduct;  but  does  that  tend  to  justify 
putting  vourselves  at  war  with  the  regulations  for  the  government  of 
the  AoMiemy  ? — A.  No;  but  I  will  tell  you  this:  We  always  will  be  at 
war  with  them  for  this.     Let  me  tell  you  one  thing 

Q.  Then,  in  your  judgment,  Congress  in  dealing  with  this  question 
should  recogTiize  as  the  hrst  principle  that  there  will  never  te  obedient 
cadets  at  this  Academy  ? — A.  They  will  not  be  absolutely  obedient, 
they  will  be  obedient  as  far  as  possible.  Now,  let  me  ffive  you  an 
instance.  •One  night  I  went  to  sleep  at  the  usual  hour  and  I  woke  up 
about  ten  minutes  after  reveille.  The  oflBcer  of  the  day  came  and 
called  me,  told  me  to  get  up  to  reveille.  That  was  a  violation  of  the 
regulations  and  I  got  five  demerits  and  ten  confinements  and  kept  to 
my  room  because  of  that.  There  is  where  1  disobeyed  the  orders  of 
Congress. 

Q.  But  do  you  mean  to  put  an  unintentional  violation  of  that  kind, 
involving  no  moral  culpabilit}%  on  a  par  with  a  wideawake,  deliberate, 
intended,  defiant,  disobedient,  disloval,  and  rebellious  action  in  direct 
hostility  to  those  regulations;  is  there  any  distinction  in  your  mind 
between  the  two? — A.  Let  me 

Q.  Answer  the  (juestion  first  and  then  make  any  explanation  you 
please. — A.  There  is  a  distinction. 

Q.  But  ^ot  a  difference,  is  that  it? — A.  I  said  there  is  a  distinction. 

Q.  That  is  your  answer,  is  it? 

Mr.  Smith.  How  long  is  this  man  to  be  permitted  to  make  speeches 
instead  of  answering,  and  how  long  is  his  insolence  to  be  tolerated? 

The  Chairman.  1  rom  this  on  he  will  confine  himself  to  answering 
the  questions  that  are  asked. 

Mr.  Wanoeb.  If  he  has  finished  his  answer  to  that  question  I  have 
no  more  questions. 

(Witness  excused.) 

CABET  HEHEY  ADOLFHUS  METER,  JE.,  8W0EH. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  Give  your  full  name  and  state  what  class  you  are  a  member 
of. — A.  Henry  Adolphus  Meyer;  first  class,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Driggs: 

Q.  Mr.  Meyer,  before  I  commence  to  question  you  at  all  I  have  been 
given  to  understand  that  you  have  two  sties  upon  your  eyes.  Are  you 
suffering  at  all  from  those  sties? — A.  One  is  well  now,  and  the  other 
was  lanced  by  the  surgeon  to-dav,  and  it  does  not  hurt  any. 

Q.  Then  you  are  not  sick  to-^y  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Meyer,  we  have  had  some  evidence  which  has  stated  things 
about  yourselr,  and  I  want  to  ask  first  of  all  of  vou  if  you  knew  either 
Cadet  Albert,  Cadet  AJvord,  or  Cadet  Hutzler? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  know 
all  three  of  tiiose  (»dets. 

Q.  You  knew  Mr.  Albert  when  he  was  in  camp? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  had  many  conversations  of  any  kind  with  Mr. 
Albert? — A.  I  remember  two  conversations  I  had  with  him;  two  par- 
ticular conversations  I  remember;  I  no  doubt  had  more,  for  I  was  in 
the  same  company  with  him. 

Q.  Tell  me  about  those  two  conversations. — ^A.  This  was  in  bar- 
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racks,  right  after  we  had  returned  from  camp.  He  was  my  rear-rank 
file.  I  noticed  one  day  that  he  did  not  wear  very  clean  collars  and 
cuffs  to  formations,  and  I  ask^d  him  how  many  times  he  changed  his 
collars  and  cuffs.  I  forget  now  the  number  of  collars  he  said  he  wore 
during  thfe  week.  I  told  him  that  every  morning  at  breakfast  I  Wanted 
him  ^report  that  he  had  put  clean  collars  and  cuffs  in  his  blouse. 
Another  tune  I  remember  Mr.  Burnett  was  corporal  and  then  in  the 
file  closers,  and  we  had  j  ust  returned  from  parade.  It  was  i  n  the  fall  right 
after  we  had  returned  from  camp.  It  must  have  been  about  6  o^clock, 
and  the  companies  had  come  in  from  the  parade  grounds  and  they 
were  at  rest,*  waiting  for  the  adjutant  to  come  and  t&bA  the  orders  and 
delinquency  list,  and  Mr.  Burnett  was  getting  onto  Mr.  Albert  about 
Hometning.  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  about  not  bracing  properly 
or  a  slovenly  way  in  which  he  did  the  manual.  Mr.  Albert  said  he 
did  the  manual,  or  whatever  it  was,  properly.  Mr.  Burnett  either  said 
he  did  not  or  that  it  didn't  seem  to  him  that  he  did.  I  turned  around 
and  said,  "Mr.  Albert,  whatever  you  do,  don't  lie  about  it"  In  a 
few  minutes  the  delinquency  list  was  read  and  we  were  dismissed,  and 
supper  is  inunediately  after  this  formation  in  the  fall,  within  about 
ten  minutes,  I  think.  There  is  no  call  for  it;  you  go  up  and  get  on 
your  blouses.  Afterwards  I  went  and  told  Mr.  Albert  that  I  had 
spoken  thoughtlessly  and  hastily  to  him  in  regard  to  that  and  I  wished 
to  apologize.  Those  are  the  only  two  definite  conversations  I  remem- 
ber naving  with  him. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  any  conversations  you  had  with  Mr.  Hutzler? — A. 
No;  he  was  not  in  the  same  company. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  questioning  the  nationality  of  Mr.  Hutzler  or 
Mr.  Albert? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  say  to  either  one  of  those  gentlemen  that  they  were 
not  Americans,  but  damned  Jews? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  1  did. 

Q.  Think  carefully. — A.  I  have  thought  about  it;  I  have  seen  the  tes- 
timony in  the  papers,  and  I  don't  think  1  said  such  a  thing  to  either  one 
of  them. 

Q.  You  have  no  recollection  of  saying  such  a  thing,  or  saying  to 
either  one  of  them  ^' You  are  a  damned  sheeny?" — A.  If  I  had,  if  he 
had  told  me  he  was  an  American  in  response  to  a  question,  I  might 
have  told  him  he  was  a  Jew. 

Q.  You  would  have  told  him  he  was  a  Jew? — A.  I  might  have. 

Q.  Implying  that  he  was  not  an  American? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know 
whether  ne  is  an  American  or  not;  but  if  he  answered  that  way,  said 
he  was  an  American  and  he  was  a  man  about  whom  I  had  formed  the 
opinion  that  he  was  a  Jew,  then  I  might  have  said  to  him  that  he  was 
a  Jew. 

Q.  Is  not  a  Hebrew  who  is  born  here  and  who  lives  here  just  as  much 
an  American  as  you  or  I? — A.  Of  course  he  was  an  American 

Q.  What  right,  then,  have  you  to  question  a  man's  nationality  or 
religion  that  way  ? — A.  No  right. 

Q.  Do  you  not  consider  that  unkind,  to  attack  a  man  who  is  ashamed 
to  acknowledge  his  religion? — A.  No,  sir;  I  would  not  consider  it 
unkind. 

Q.  You  consider,  then,  if  a  man  says  he  is  an  American  and  is  of 
the  Hebrew  religion,  ana  he  is  appointed  here  by  the  same  authority 
that  you  were  appointed,  that  it  would  be  perfectly  right  to  say  to 
him  he  was  not  an  American,  but  a  Jew? — A.  No,  sir;  1  don't  know 
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I  had  a  right  to  tell  him  to  say  that,  but  I  don^t  think  it  would  have 
been  uncommon  on  my  part  if  I  had  told  him  to  do  so. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  fair  to  do  such  a  thing  as  that,  realizing  that 
he  had  come  into  this  institution  by  being  given  the  appointment 
through  some  member  of  Congress  the  same  as  you  were  ?  Do  you  think 
it  is  kind  or  just  to  talk  to  a  man  that  way  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  see 
anything  unkind  or  unjust. 

Q.  Not  even  at  this  late  date? — A.  It  was  not  in  any  way  to  ques- 
tion Mr.  Albert's  religion,  jf  I  did  say  this  to  him. 

Q.  Take  Mr.  Samuelson,  who  very  honorably  has  acknowledged  on 
the  stand  that  he  is  a  Hebrew,  and  proud  of  it,  practically.  Do  you 
think  it  would  be  fair  to  go  up  to  him  and  say  he  was  not  an  American, 
but  a  Jew;  that  there  would  oe  nothing  unkind  in  that,  if  he  told  you 
he  was  an  American  in  answer  to  your  question,  and  haa  not  responded 
that  he  was  a  Jew,  as  you  wanted  him  to  say? — A.  The  cases  would 
not  be  parallel  at  all,  because  Mr.  Samuelson,  I  know  him,  in  the  first 
place,  and  I  would  not  ask  him  his  nationality. 

Q.  1  am  bringing  up  a  hypothetical  case.  Do  you  think  such  a  thing 
as  tnat  would  te  fair,  to  sav  that  he  was  not  an  American? — A.  I  do 
not  think  I  would  tell  him  he  was  not  an  American,  and  I  don't  think 
I  told  Mr.  Albert  that. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  answer  yes  or  no  to  my  question,  please.  Do  you 
think  it  would  be  fair  or  just  or  right  on  your  iMirt,  as  a  future  oflScer, 
maybe,  of  the  American  Army,  to  say  such  a  thing  as  that  to  a  fellow- 
officer,  or  any  man  seeking  to  be  an  officer? — A.  I  don't  know  whether 
it  would  be  right  or  not.  I  would  not  do  it  because  it  would  hurt  Mr. 
Sarauelson's  feelings,  and  I  know  him  personally. 

Q.  You  do  not  answer  my  question  directly.  Can  not  you  say- 
whether  it  is  fair  or  just  or  right,  without  giving  me  an  evasive  answer; 
can  not  you  either  say  yes  or  no? — A.  No,  sir;  1  do  not  believe  I  can 
directly. 

Q.  You  can  not?  Then  do  you  want  me  to  believe  that  it  would  be 
fair  for  you  to  accuse  a  man  of  not  being  an  American  because  he  is  a 
Hebrew;  do  you  want  me  to  have  that  thought  and  knowledge  of  you  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  what  do  you  mean  ? — A.  I  never  accused  a  man  of  not  being 
an  American  because  he  was  a  Jew. 

Q.  Then  you  want  me  to  consider  that  it  is  fair  for  you  to  call  a  man 
a  Jew  when  he  tells  you  he  is  an  American  when  you  propound  that 

S[uestion,  "What  is  your  nationality?" — A.  Yes;  I  think  it  would  be 
air  for  me,  if  he  told  me  he  was  an  American  and  I  asked  him  if  he 
was  a  Jew,  when  if  asked  that  same  question  by  other  men  he  would 
reply  that  he  was  a  Jew. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  what  your  definition  of  nationalitv  is? — 
A.  It  is  a  nation  which  a  man's  parents  or  people  are  descended  from. 

Q.  Is  not  a  man's  nationality  a  government  or  country  to  which  he 
owes  allegiance,  either  as  a  subject  or  as  a  citizen?  What  has  his  race 
or  his  people  to  do  with  it?  A  man,  whether  he  is  a  Jew  or  a  Gentile, 
an  African,  or  anything  else,  in  this  country  is  a  citizen  and  an  Ameri- 
can citizen.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  again  what  your  idea  of  nationality 
is? — A.  Well,  my  idea  of  nationality  is  if  a  man  is  an  American,  nat- 
uralized citizen,  and  comes  from  Germany,  my  idea  is  that  he  is  a 
German  and  not  an  American. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  he  is  not  an  American  if  his  parents  come  from 
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Germany? — ^A.  He  is  an  American,  but  ask  his  nationality  and  1  would 
say  that  he  was  a  German,  if  both  sides  of  his  family  came  from  Ger- 
many. 

Q.  And  although  you  were  born  in  this  country  you  would  not  be 
an  American — ^you,  a  coming  oflScer  of  the  Army.  I  wish  vou  would 
explain  a  little  more  fully.  I  may  be  dense,  but  my  idea  of  what  you 
think  is  that  you  are  not  an  American  because  your  parents  and  grand- 
parents may  have  been  German. — A.  Well,  if  a  man  asks  me  my 
nationality,  if  iny  parents  and  grandparents  came  from  Germany,  I 
would  tell  him  German.  It  would  probably  be  better  to  say  of  Ger- 
man descent,  but  I  would  t^ll  him  German. 

Q.  Then  am  I  to  understand  from  you  that  you  meant,  when  you 
said  to  Mr.  Albert  that  he  was  a  Jew,  that  he  was  of  Jewish  descent; 
am  I  to  understand  that  now? — A.  If  I  said  that  to  him,  yes,  sir;  that 
is  what  I  meant. 

Q.  You  did  not  mean  it,  then,  in  the  sense  of  insulting  his  national- 
ity ? — A.  Not  at  all,  sir. 

Q.  You  simply  meant  as  meaning  that  he  was  of  that  extraction  and 
that  descent? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  was  it  vou  talked  that  way  to  Albert  .when  you  would  not 
talk  that  way  to  Mr.  Samuelson,  if  such  an  occasion  might  arise? — ^A. 
Mr.  Samuelson  knew  me  personally.  I  lived  in  the  same  division  with 
him,  and  if  he  would  say  ne  was  an  American,  and  I  thought — well,  I 
would  not  feel  called  upon  to  deny  it — the  same  way  I  would  not  tell 
Mr.  Samuelson  if  he  did  not  wear  clean  collars  and  cuflfs  to  report  to 
me  every  morning  that  he  had  put  clean  collars  and  cuflfs  in  his  blouse. 
1  don't  faiow  whether  I  asked  him  that  or  not.  I  heard  this  some  weeks 
ago;  saw  it  in  the  paper;  but  if  I  did  tell  him,  I  simply  told  him  that 
he  was  a  Jew  because  he  was  ashamed  to  say  he  was  a  Jew. 

Q.  Why  should  you  tell  him  that  he  was  not  an  American,  but  a 
Jew;  did  you  ask  him  what  his  religion  was? — A.  No,  sir;  1  don't 
think  I  ever  asked  him  what  his  reli^on  was. 

Q.  You  asked  him  what  his  nationality  was? — ^A.  I  don't  know 
whether  I  ever  did  or  not. 

Q.  You  are  not  certain  whether  you  put  that  question  ? — A.  I  am 
not  certain  at  all. 

Q.  You  don't  have  any  recollection  of  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  having  said  it? — A.  No^  sir. 

Q.  And  the  only  reason  you  said  you  think  you  may  have  said  it  is 
because  Mr.  Albert  swore  that  was  tne  fact? — ^A.  I  didn't  say  I  thought 
so.     I  said  I  might  have  said  it. 

Q.  Would  you  say  such  a  thing  about  any  Jew  in  this  institution 
now — ask  him  what  nationality  he  belongs  to,  and  then,  if  he  did  not 
reply  he  was  a  Jew,*  tell  him  that  he  was  a  Jew? — A.  He  tells  me  that 
he  is  an  American  when  he  is  a  Jew? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Yes;  I  would  tell  him,  when  he  was  asked  the  question, 
that  he  should  say  he  was  a  Jew. 

Q.  If  he  answered  the  question  that  he  was  an  American,  you  would 
call  him  to  account? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  asked  his  nationality? — A.  No,  sir;  I  would  not  call 
him  to  account.  Well,  if  I  had  asked  him  that,  wanting  to  know  wh^ 
descent  he  was.  and  he  would  say  he  was  an  American,  I  would  not 
hesitate  to  tell  nim  that  he  was  a  Jew. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  the  diflference  between  nationality  and  religion  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q;  Don't  you  know  that  a  man's  nationality  is,  for  instance,  the 
country  where  he  lives,  and  that  if  he  is  at  Westpoint  here  he  must  be 
an  American,  unless  there  has  been  a  special  act  of  Congress  making 
it  possible  for  him,  as  a  foreigner,  to  receive  instructions  here.  Do  you 
not  know  that  he  must  be  an  American  citizen? — A.  Yes;  he  is  an 
American,  certainly;  but  I  always  considered  it,  as  1  have  explained, 
I  always  considered  by  nationality  to  mean  his  descent. 

Q.  Did  you  mean  in  any  way  to  insult  the  religious  faith  or  religious 
belief  he  held? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  mean  to  cast  any  scurrilous  remark? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  no  opposition  to  the  Jewish  religion  ?-^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  believe  every  man.  Christian  or  Jew,  should  worship 
according  as  he  sees  fit? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  should  be  free  from  insult  on  account  of  their  religion  at 
all  times,  especially  from  insult  by  oflBcers  of  the  United  States 
Army? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  know  just  what  you  did  mean  by  calling  him  a 
Jew  ? — A.  I  don't  know  as  I  ever  called  him  a  Jew. 

Q.  Well,  if  you  did?  He  testified  you  called  him  a  damned  Jew. 
He  may  have  been  an  American  and  you  mav  have  been  an  American, 
and  I  would  like  to  know  why  you  called  him  a  Jew,  if  he  testified 
correctly  ? — A.  Just  the  same  as  if  I  would  call  an  Irishman  an  Irish- 
man. 

Q.  In  the  same  way? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Meaning  no  insult  or  offense  of  any  kind? — A,  To  his  religion, 
no;  nor  to  him.  I  know,  and  there  are  Jews  in  the  corps  that  are 
friends  of  mine,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  they  are  friends. 

Q.  Do  you  respect  the  Hebrew  faith? — A.  I  don't  know  anything 
about  it.     Yes;  I  respect  any  man's  faith. 

Q.  Did  you  have  anything  at  all  to  do  with  the  hazing  of  Mr. 
Breth? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  anything  at  all  to  do  with  the  hazing  of  M  r.  Booz  ? — 
A.  After  the  fiffht  I  never  had  anything  at  all  to  do  with  Mr.  Booz. 
If  I  hazed  him  before  the  fight  I  don't  remember  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  any  insulting  remarks  to  Mr.  Booz  about  his 
being  a  coward? — A.  I  don't  remember  any;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  address  any  scurrilous  remarks,  telling  him  to  get 
out  of  the  way,  in  a  harsh  voice? — A.  I  don't  call  that  scumlous. 

Q.  Not  if  a  man  came  close  to  you  and  you  told  him  in  an  insulting 
way  to  ^et  out  of  your  waj? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  attempt  to  msult  him  by  action  or  language  after  that 
fight? — A.  No,  sir;  1  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with  him;  I  didn't 
say  anything  more  than  I  could  help  to  him  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  haze  Mr.  Alvord? — A.  I  had  a  fight  with  Mr.  Alvord, 
and  after  that  I  didn't,  because  I  would  not  haze  a  man  that  I  had 
fought.     Before  that  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  you  sweat  Mr.  Alvord? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  put  him  through  physical  exercises,  and  was  it  not  in 
consequence  of  the  fact  that  he  refused  to  go  any  further  in  the  phys- 
ical exercises  that  you  called  him  out? — A.  1  did  not  call  him  out. 

Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  fight? — A.  I  think  it  was  because  he 
refused  to  exercise  for  some  one. 

Q.  W^as  it  because  he  defended  Mr.  Albert  in  reference  to  the 
charge  you  had  made  that  Mr.  Albert  was  a  damned  Jew  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  not  the  cause  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  it? — A.  A 
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man  came  to  me  (I  f  oreet  now  who  it  was,  but  a  member  of  the  fight- 
ing committee)  and  toW  me  I  was  to  go  out  against  Mr.  Alvord  the 
next  morning,  that  he  had  refused  to  exercise  for  some  one;  I  didn't 
know  who  it  was.     The  next  morning  I  went  out  against  him. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Meyer,  upon  one  occasion  it  has  been  testified  to 
thiat  you  were  down  by  the  sink,  either  this  one  or  the  one  in  camp, 
and  there  found  a  man  who  was  suffering  from  the  effects  of  hazing. 
If  that  statement  is  as  it  has  been  testified  to  here,  I  wish  you  would 
tell  us  all  about  that  incident. — A.  I  do  not  remember  a  thing  about 
it,  sir;  1  don't  remember  of  ever  finding  a  man  by  the  sink  that  was 
suffering  from  hazing. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  find  a  man  anywhere  in  the  camp  limits  that  was 
suffering  from  hazing? — A.  I  found  Mr.  Carpenter  one  time  in  his 
tent.  I  suppose  you  may  refer  to  that.  Mr.  Tyler  testified  this  the 
other  day,  and  I  think  conveyed  the  wrong  impression.  He  was  cry- 
ing at  the  time,  and  he  was  not  being  exercised  at  the  time.  There 
were  four  or  five  cadets  about  him  making  some  rather  taunting 
remarks  about  his  crying,  and  I 'remember  I  went  to  the  tent  and 
asked  him  what  was  the  matter,  and  he  said  he  had  been  exercised. 

Q.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  the  exercising  of  Mr.  Carpenter? — 
A.  No,  sir;  1  had  protebly  exercised  him  before  that. 

Q.  I  mean  on  that  particular  occasion? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  in  the  tent  who  did  exercise  him? — A.  I  don't  know; 
I  don't  know  who  was  in  the  tent.  Half  a  dozen  men  were  standing 
around  in  front  of  the  tent,  and  I  don't  know  whether  there  was  any- 
body in  there  besides  Mr.  Carpenter  or  not. 

Q.  Was  it  too  dark  for  you  to  look  in? — A.  It  would  have  been  too 
dark  in  the  tent;  there  were  no  lights  in  there. 

Q.  What  time  of  night  was  tnis? — A.  It  was  sometime  between 
supper  and  taps. 

Q.  And  you  have  no  recollection  now  of  any  man  who  was  in  the 
crowd,  or  have  you  any  recollection  of  any  aian  who  ever  hazed  Mr. 
Carpenter  at  that  time? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  Mr.  Russell  had  hazed  Mr.  Carpenter? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  anybody  else  that  had  become  talked  of 
throughout  the  corps? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  would  have  heard  if  Mr.  Rus- 
sell had,  I  think,  because  he  was  my  roommate.  I  never  heard  him 
say  anything  about  it,  or  anybody  else. 

Q.  As  far  as  you  know,  Mr.  Russell  had  nothing  to  do  with  that? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  say  for  your  own  edification  that  Mr.  Carpenter  himself 
did  not  know  who  it  was.  Now,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  another 
question.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  customary  for  upper  class  men  to  forbid 
lower  class  men  to  look  at  them,  when  they  are  being  hazed? — A.  I 
don't  know.  I  don't  think  I  ever  forbade  a  man  to  look  at  me  while  I 
was  hazing  him.  It  might  be  done.  It  probably  would  be  if  a  man 
did  not  want  to  be  recognized  by  the  man  he  was  hazing. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  cases  where  that  has  been  done?  Has  it 
been  a  matter  of  common  occurrence  in  the  corps? — A.  The  only  case 
I  knew  of  that  kind  was  where  I  was  a  fourth  class  man  myself  and  a 
man  came  to  the  tent  door,  and,  in  the  first  place,  a  fourth  class  man 
doesn't  look  at  an  upper  class  man  in  the  face  when  he  comes  to  his 
tent. 
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Q.  Why  doesn't  he,  if  I  might  intennipt  you  without  disturbing 
j'^ou  in  your  answer? — A.  Because  it  is  customary  for  upper  class  men 
to  soon  teach  them  not  to  look  at  them.  It  is  a  custom  of  the  corps. 
1  was  in  my  tent  one  night  and  a  man  came  to  my  tent,  and  if  you  do 
not  stand  at  attention  when  he  sticks  his  foot  in  then  he  comes  in.  I  was 
working  on  my  gun  or  something,  and  he  told  me  not  to  look  at  him — 
I  was  not  goinff  to  anyway.  He  said  there  would  be  a  formation  at  a 
certain  time,  that  we  would  come  out  of  our  tents  at  a  certain  time, 
when  we  heard  a  certain  signal,  and  throw  out  our  tin  buckets — throw 
them  up  in  the  air.  That  is  the  only  time  I  knew  of  a  man  telling  me 
not  to  look  at  him.  1  never  knew  of  an  upper  class  man  telling  a 
fourth  class  man  while  he  was  exercising  him  not  to  look  at  him. 

Q.  Now,  I  want  to  know  the  names  of  some  of  the  men  that  you 
yourself  have  hazed. — A.  Well,  1  have  hazed  Mr.  Hinrichs,  Mr. 
Sheridan,  Mr.  Hobson — may  I  look  at  this  list'< 

Q.  Certainly,  if  you  want  to. — A.  I  have  also  hazed  Mr.  Longley, 
Mr.  Monroe,  Mr.  Kehkopf,  Mr.  Valliant,  Mr.  Vernon.  Those  are  the 
only  men  I  can  recall  hazing.  I  know  I  have  hazed  more  men  than 
that,  but  that  is  all  I  can  recall. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  you  hazed  these  men  according  to  the  corps 
definition  of  hazmg.  I  don't  mean  funny  formations;  I  think  every 
member  of  the  committee  understands  the  difference  between  funny 
formations  and  hazing,  as  you  people  of  the  corps  understand  the 
difference.     Did  you  physically  exercise  all  these  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now^  let  us  start  with  the  first  man.  What  did  you  do  to  himt 
Did  you  give  him  a  soiree? — A.  Who  was  the  first  man? 

The  Stenographer.  Mr.  Longley. 

A.  I  think  I  had  him  do  about  a  hundred  eagles. 

Q.  Anything  else  at  the  same  time  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  I  did. 
It  was  during  the  daytime.  I  was  on  one  side  of  the  company  street 
and  he  was  on  the  other,  and  1  think  I  told  him  to  sound  off  tne  time 
at  a  certain  time  before  getting  ready  for  parade,  and  he  didn't  do  it, 
and  so  1  gave  him  some  eagles. 

Q.  How  about  Mr.  Hinrichs? — ^A.  One  night  I  had  Mr.  Hinrichs  at 
a  soiree,  and  I  think  I  made  him  do  some  eagles  and  probably  some 
other  things;  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  haze  Mr.  Hinrichs,  in  all? — A.  In  all,  I  could 
not  say.  I  would  haze  him  a  while  and  let  him  rest  a  while,  and  then 
maybe  let  him  go. 

Q.  Did  he  suffer  any  ill  effects  from  that;  did  he  have  muscular 
tremblings  or  convulsions? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  faint?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  was  it  you  hazed  him;  was  it  right  after  supper? — A. 
Some  time  after  supper — between  supper  and  taps. 

Q.  When  are  taps? — A.  On  the  nights  there  are  hops  in  the  camp, 
10.30,  and  other  nights,  10  o'clock. 

Q.  How  about  the  next  man,  Mr.  Sheridan;  what  did  you  do  to  Mr. 
Sheridan? — A.  1  exercised  him. 

Q.  How  much? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  his  condition  when  you  got  through  with  him? — A. 
He  was  all  right,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  more;  was  that  the  most  severe  case  of  hazing  that 
Mr.  Sheridan  ever  received? — A.  I  don't  know;  1  never  hazed  Mr. 
Sheridan  so  he  was  in  any  way  exhausted. 
H.  Kep.  2768,  pt  3 26 
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Q.  Were  you  one  of  the  party  that  |?ave  Mr.  Sheridan  a  soiree?— 
A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  besides  myself  the  night  1  am  thinking 
about,  there  were  two  upper  class  men,  one  besides  myself, 

Q.  There  were  two  upper  class  men  with  you  at  the  time? — ^A.  One, 
sir. 

Q.  Who  was  that? — A.  Mr.  Bettison.sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Bettison  was  with  you  when  Mr.  Sheridan  was  hazed? — ^A. 
When  Mr.  Sheridan  was  hazed,  yes,  sir;  although  he  was  not  exhausted 
or  in  any  convulsions. 

Q.  Or  any  muscular  tremblings? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  time  Mr.  Sheridan  did  have  muscular 
convulsions? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  it? — ^A.  Never  until  I  saw  it  in  the  paper 
the  other  day. 

Q.  Not  until  you  saw  it  testified  to  several  times? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
read  it  in  one  of  the  papers  that  Mr.  Tyler  testified  to  that. 

Q.  Then  Mr.  Sheridan,  when  you  finished  hazing  him,  had  no  ill 
effects,  as  far  as  you  know  or  saw,  or  as  far  as  you  ever  heard? — ^A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  try  to  recall  what  you  gave  Mr.  Sheridan  that 
night  in  the  soiree  you  gave  him. — A.  I  gave  him  some  eagles. 

Q.  How  many — two  or  three  hundred? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 
They  gave  him  probably  100,  or  125,  or  75;  sometiiing  like  that;  I 
don  t  remember;  it  has  been  about  three  years  ago. 

Q.  And  what  else? — ^A.  I  don't  know  what  el^  I  did  to  him;  per- 
haps 1  made  him  hold  out  Indian  clubs,  or  dumb-bells,  or  something  of 
that  kind. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  long  vou  were  at  him? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  rem^nber  whether  Mr.  Bettison  hazed  him  the  same 
night? — A.  Mr.  Bettison  was  in  the  same  tent  with  me. 

Q.  Which  of  you  was  ordering  Mr.  Sheridan  to  do  the  things? — A. 
We  would  sit  there  and  order  him  to  do  the  things. 

Q.  I  mean  in  the  regular  way  you  do  any  hazing. — ^A.  The  regular 
way  you  do  any  hazing  is,  you  get  a  man  and  tell  him  to  do  sometning, 
and  he  goes  ahead  and  does  it,  and  if  you  think  he  has  had  enough  for 
whatever  you  are  hazing  him  for,  you  tell  him  to  go  on. 

Q.  You  have  no  recollection  of  how  long  this  soiree  on  Mr.  Sheridan 
lasted? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  recall  whether  it  was  twenty  minutes  or  an  hour? — 
A.  I  know  it  was  not  twenty  minutes  without  stopping.  He  may 
have  been  in  the  tent  an  hour.  He  did  not  exercise  an  hour  or  twenty 
minutes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  case  in  this  institution  where  a  man  was 
exercised  almost  continuously  for  an  hour,  except  what  you  may  have 
read? — A.  No,  sir;  1  don't  think  a  man  could  exercise  an  hour  with- 
out stopping. 

Q.  And  you  think  if  a  man  did  go  that  long  he  would  probably  suf- 
fer physical  collapse,  do  you  not^ — A.  That  depends  upon  the  man. 
I  don't  think  a  man  could  exercise  an  hour;  he  would  probably  exer- 
cise ten  or  fifteen  minutes  and  would  quit  and  say  he  was  tired. 

Q.  You  are  apparently  a  big,  strong  man,  could  you  be  exercised 
with  the  physical  exercise  system  of  hazing  for  one  hour  continuously 
without  suffering  muscular  convulsions  or  other  physical  effect**  from 
Hi — A.  I  really  don't  know,  sir.     I  never  was  exercised  that  long.     I 
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have  been  at  a  soiree  that  lasted  an  hour,  but  I  would  exercise  a  while 
and  then  tell  them  I  could  not  do  any  more  and  they  would  give  me  a 
rest,  and  then  after  a  while  they  might  go  ahead  and  exercise  me  some 
more.  I  never  felt  any  ill  effects  from  any  soiree  1  ever  attended.  I 
would  not  want  to  ^o  and  take  a  lon^  walk  after  one  of  them,  and,  of 
course,  a  man  would  not  go  into  a  soiree  of  bis  own  accord. 

Q.  But  if ,  as  a  fourth  class  man,  you  had  drilled  for  several  hours 
during  the  day  and  came  in  and  had  your  dinner  at  night  or  supper 
or  whatever  you  may  call  it,  inside  of  an  hour  or  so  after  that  could 
you  be  exercised  like  this  physical  exercising  is  done  for  an  hour  with- 
out stopping  to  rest  at  all  * — ^A.  1  don't  think  a  man  could  exercise  an 
hour;  I  doirt  believe  any  man  could. 

Q.  Suppose  one  man  Lad  a  lot  of  grit  and  he  stuck  at  it  until  he 
was  forced  to  quit.  Do  you  think  he  could  stand  it  for  an  hour? — A. 
I  don't  know  whether  he  could  or  not. 

Q.  I  am  trying  to  ascertain  from  you  just  what  the  physical  effect 
would  be  on  a  man  that  was  exercised  with  eagles  and  wooden  willys 
and  hanging  on  the  stretcher  for  an  hour  continuously  without  stop- 

Sing  at  all. — ^A.  I  don't  believe  a  man  could  do  it.  A  man  could  get 
own  and  eagle,  but  he  could  not  keep  it  up  an  hour;  he  would  have 
to  stop. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  it  would  be  possible  for  anv  man  to  take 
^40  eagles  in  an  hour  and  a  half  without  falling  over  irom  it — riffht 
straight  ahead,  640  eagles? — A.  Yes;  1  believe  he  could  do  it  all  right, 
sir. 

Q.  And  suffer  no  ill  effects? — A.  I  remember  I  did  600  in  about 
forty  minutes  one  time,  and  I  didn't  suffer  any  ill  effects  from  it. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  want  to  find  out,  because  you  are  apparently 
pretty  strong. — A.  I  would  do  60  or  76  at  a  time  and  then  rest  awhile. 

Q.  I  mean  going  right  ahead  without  stopping. — ^A.  You  said  one 
hour  and  a  half;  you  didn't  say  without  any  rests. 

Q.  640  eagles  m  an  hour  and  a  half  without  any  rest? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
I  don't  believe  a  man  could  do  that  many  ea^le^  and  do  them  properly. 

Q.  And  you  have  had  some  experience  in  eagling  yourself,  and  m 
giving  eagles? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  1  would  like  to  take  the  next  name.  What  is  the  next  name, 
Mr.  Stenographer? 

The  Stenographer.  Mr.  Hobson. 

Q.  Did  you  give  Mr.  Hobson  a  soiree,  or  just  give  him  one  exer- 
cise?— A.  I  don't  remember  that.  The  only  reason  I  remember  it  is 
he  was  in  the  bathroom  one  day,  and  I  remember  I  soireedhimand  had 
him  write  a  letter  for  me  afterwarde.  That  is  what  calls  it  to  mind. 
I  don't  remember  what  I  gave  him. 

Q.  Take  the  next  name,  Mr.  Stenographer.  * 

The  Stenographer.  Mr.  Monroe. 

A.  I  remember  he  was  at  one  of  my  soirees;  I  don't  remember  what 
I  did  to  him.  He  just  attended;  I  don't  remember  any  particular 
thing  I  had  him  do. 

Q.  To  make  this  shorter,  I  will  just  ask  whether  you  soireed  all 
these  men  whose  names  you  have  given  me? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  One  man  I  want  to  ask  you  particularly  about  is  Mr.  Vernon. — 
A.  I  had  him  hold  out  some  dumb-bells  I  know— dumb-bells  or  Indian 
clubs,  I  don't  remember  which — and  I  don't  know  whether  1  had  him 
do  anything  besides  that  or  not. 
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Q.  That  was  the  only  thing  you  made  him  do? — ^A.  Before  that  I 
think  he  had  done  something  else. 

Q.  Have  you  any  recollection  of  his  having  suffered  muscular 
cramps  or  convulsions,  or  anything  like  that,  after  you  got  through 
with  niin? — A.  I  remember  1  had  him  holding  out  dumb-bells,  I  think* 
He  said  Indian  clubs.  I  think  he  had  been  doing  something  else,  sir. 
I  told  him  if  he  would  hold  out  the  Indian  clubs  until  I  counted  50  he 
could  jgo. 

Q.  Then  vou  were  not  the  first  man  who  exercised  him? — ^A.  I 
think  he  had  been  exercising  before. 

Q.  You  mean  you  had  been  exercising  him? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  had  him  doing  something  else? — A.  Yes.  I  remember 
I  told  him  if  he  would  hold  out  these  dumb-bells,  or  whatever  they 
were,  until  I  counted  50  he  could  go.  He  was  sitting  on  the  cleaning 
box  or  something,  I  think.  I  counted  49, 1  remember,  and  he  seemed 
to  be  getting  along  very  easy,  and  I  hesitated,  and  probably  repeated 
it,  and  he  fell  over.  I  asked  him  what  was  the  matter,  and  he  said  he 
didn't  know  what  was  the  matter,  but  he  was  all  right.  He  didn't 
faint,  and  he  didn't  have  any  convulsions.     I  know  it  seemed  to  me 

Eretty  bad.  He  lay  there  probably  a  couple  of  minutes,  and  I  told 
im  to  go  to  his  tent  and  take  his  bed  down.  He  did  that.  He  went 
to  his  tent,  I  know.  I  don't  know  whether  I  went  to  his  tent  or  not 
He  went  to  his  tent,  and  I  guess  he  lay  down  on  the  bed.  I  thought 
he  had  probably  been  deaobeating.  I  didn't  think  that  at  the  time, 
but  I  thought  so  afterwards,  and  I  went  to  him  two  or  three  weeks 
ago  and  asked  him  whether  he  had  been  deadbeating,  in  anticipation  of 
this  question,  and  he  told  me  he  had  not  been, 

Q.  Did  he  go  to  the  hospital  the  next  day  or  that  night? — A.  I  think 
not,  sir,     I  don't  think  he  ever  went  to  the  hospital. 

Q.  Did  you  summon  any  medical  aid  for  him? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Would  you  expect  a  man  to  treat  you  that  way  ? — A.  If  I  did  not 
need  any  medical  aid;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  fell  down  after  having  been  physically  exercised — fell  off 
from  a  box  or  something  of  that  kind — would  you  expect  a  man  to 
treat  you  like  that  after  you  had  been  made  to  suffer  by  him? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir;  if  I  didn't  need  any  medical  aid. 

Q.  He  told  you  he  didn't  know  what  was  the  matter  with  him,  but 
he  was  in  trouble,  apparently? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  seemed  to  be. 

Q.  What  was  tne  size  of  Mr.  Vernon  ? — A.  He  was  about  my  size. 

Q.  He  is  a  6-footer?— A.  Not  guite  as  tall  as  I  am. 

Q.  Then  he  was  not  your  physical  equal? — A.  No,  sir;  I  think  not 

Q.  How  would  you  characterize,  for  instance,  a  man,  we  will  say, 
like  Jeffries,  forcing  you  to  ^o  through  such  exercise  as  that  and  injur- 
ing you;  what  would  you  think  of  it^ — A.  In  the  first  place,  I  didn't 
force  him  to  do  it;  he  could  have  refused. 

Q.  What  would  have  happened  then? — A.  Well,  he  would  have  had 
to  fight  a  man  his  size,  not  me. 

Q.  Only  one  alternative — either  to  do  what  you  told  him  or  else 
fight? — ^A.  He  would  have  had  to  fight,  but  he  would  have  been  put 
against  a  man  of  his  size;  it  would  have  been  perfectly  fair. 

Q.  That  is  according  to  your  idea  of  fairness,  not  according  to 
mine. — A.  I  don't  think  you  could  make  it  fairer  for  him  unless  you 
were  to  let  him  fight  a  man  smaller  than  he  was. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  is  fair  to  match  a  man  who  is  an  athlete  against 
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a  man  ^ho  is  a  fourth  class  man,  and  who  has  had  no  physical  training, 
probably,  in  his  life?— A.  They  don't  have  any  boxing  lessons  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind  here,  and  you  take  into  consideration  their  height 
and  reach  and  weight,  and  the  fact  that  you  know  nothing  about  the 
man  you  are  calling  out,  and  you  don't  know  who  may  be  tne  best;  the 
f ourtn  class  man  may  be  a  scientific  boxer  for  all  you  know. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  in  any  of  the  gymnasiums  of  this  country 
outside  of  Westpoint? — A.  I  never  trained  in  any;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  in  them  or  have  you  ever  talked  with  any 
athletes  as  to  the  course  of  training  they  have  to  go  through? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Then  I  suppose  you  did  not  know  that  the  course  of  physical 
culture  which  you  have  here  in  one  year  is  more  severe  and  more 
adapted  to  developing  the  muscles  of  a  man  than  any  course  ordinarily 
pursued  in  any  gymnasium  in  this  country,  and  tlie  man  who  can  go 
through  that  course  in  vour  gymnasium  here  in  one  year,  taking  into 
consioeration  your  drills,  too,  who  is  not  in  as  fine  physical  conditiqn 
as  a  man  can  be  in  has  no  chance  of  ever  becoming  a  strong  physical 
specimen.  A  man  who  has  been  through  that  for  a  year  is  an  athlete; 
and  then  you  take  these  men  that  come  here  who  have  had  no  such 
training  and  tell  them  that  they  must  submit  to  these  exercises  or  fight, 
and  when  a  man  rolls  oflp  a  bench  or  anything  else  you  have  not  even 
the  common  humanity  to  call  in  a  physician,  and  if  that  man  says  he 
can  not  do  any  more  you  say,  "  You  fight,"  and  you  put  him  against 
an  athlete? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  then  ? — A.  If  he  says  he  can  not  do  any  more,  and  you 
think  so,  you  do  not  call  him  out.  I  never  knew  ^  man  to  be  called 
out  for  saying  that  he  could  not  do  any  more,  saying  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  do  any  more.  Of  course,  a  lot  of  men  fall  over 
when  it  is  just  a  little  scheme  to  deadbeat  and  get  out  of  doing  any 
more.  You  probably  tell  them  to  do  some  more  then,  and  if  they 
stick  to  the  assertion  you  would  not  do  anything  to  them,  sir.  Of 
course,  if  a  man  would  do  25  eagles  and  fall  over  you  woiJd  know  that 
he  could  do  some  more  and  you  probably  would  have  him  do  some 
more. 

Q.  Well,  Mr.  Vernon  did  tell  you  that  he  was  not  feeling  right  when 
he  fell  oflp  of  the — what  was  it,  a  chest? — A.  I  think  it  was  the  clean- 
ing box,  a  little  box  about  2  feet  long  and  about  6  or  9  inches  high 
when  it  is  set  on  edge. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  any  case  of  any  man  in  this  institution, 
except  what  you  have  read,  having  been  hazed  any  more  severely  than 
that? — A.  Mr.  Vernon  had  not  been  hazed  severely.  That  is  the  rea- 
son we  quit  exercising  here  at  the  Academy,  because  we  could  not  tell 
what  to  give  a  man.  I  don't  know  what  was  the  matter  with  him,  and 
he  did  not  know  himself. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  ask  a  man  whether  he  was  feeling  ill  or  sick  at  the 
time  you  were  going*  to  give  him  a  soiree? — A.  I  have  had  a  man  tell 
me  he  was  feeling  sick  and  could  not  soiree,  and  I  let  him  ofl[;  and  a 
particular  instance  of  that  was  Mr.  Wilson,  W.  K. 

Q.  That  was  after  you  had  toJd  him  to  soiree? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that 
was  after  I  had  told  him  to  do  something. 

Q.  You  did  not  ask  that  question  first? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  ask  a  man,  just  after  going  from  supper  and  you 
got  back  in  the  camp  and  were  going  to  haze  him,  if  he  was  feeling 
well? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  You  waited  for  him  to  volunteer  that  information? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
if  he  was  not  feeling  well  and  said  he  was  not,  and  there  was  some- 
thing the  matter  with  him,  no  man  in  the  corps  would  exercise  him. 

By  Mr.  Smfth: 

Q.  You  are  a  member  of  the  first  class? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  a  fight  with  a  man  by  the  name  of  Coleman  in  the  year 
1897-98? — A.  Yes,  sir;  somewhere  along  there. 

Q.  That  was  the  first  year  you  were  here? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  would  be  the  academic  year  1897-98,  would  it  not? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  that  time  you  were  a  fourth  class  man? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  Mr.  Coleman — ^was  he  a  fourth  class  man? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  were  both  fourth  class  men? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  other  fights? — A.  xes,  sir;  I  had  another 
fight. 

Q.  When  was  that;  was  it  with  Mr.  Alvord  the  next  year? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir;  the  next  summer.  ' 

Q.  When  you  were  a  third  class  man  and  he  was  a  fourth  class 
man? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  escape  a  fight  the  first  year  you  were  here,  in 
accordance  with  custom;  did  you  obey  all  orders  of  the  upper  class 
men? — A.  I  remember  1  obeyed  all  but  one. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  out  of  that  one  without  a  fight? — ^A.  It  was 
reported  to  the  man's  class  and  they  told  him  that  they  thought  it  was 
a  personal  matter  between  himself  and  me,  and  be  did  not  call  me  out. 

Q.  Then  you  did  not  have  any  class  fight  that  year  and  you  did  not 
have  any  personal  fight  with  that  man? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  These  two  fights  were  all  you  have  had  here? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  on  the  scrapping  committee  of  your  class? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  on  that  committee;  have  you  bc^n  on 
it  ever  since*you  had  such  a  committee  in  your  class? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  were  you  first  appointed  on  tnis  conmiittee? — ^A.  I  think 
it  was  my  third  class;  in  January  or  somewhere  along  there. 

Q.  That  would  be  about  a  year  after  the  conmiittee  was  probably 
originally  organized.  The  class  did  not  organize  until  January — the 
fourth  class,  does  it? — ^A.  The  fourth  class;  but  this  was  my  third 
class.  The  fighting  committee  is  appointed  by  the  president  probably 
about  the  time  they  go  into  third  class  camp. 

Q.  1  have  a  list  here  of  thirty-nine  or  forty  fights  that  have  taken 

f)lace  since  June,  1897j  at  this  Academy,  and  1  would  like  to  have  you 
ook  it  over  and  furnish  me  any  additions  you  may  be  able  to  give. 
Give  me  the  names  of  any  other  fights  that  have  taken  place  at  the 
Academy  since  you  have  been  a  cadet  here,  of  which  you  have  per- 
sonal knowledge  or  have  heard  of,  that  are  not  on  this  list. — A.  (After 
examination  of  list.)    Mr.  Wood  and  Mr.  Hunt. 

Q.  To  what  class  does  Mr.  Wood  belong? — A.  A  first  class  man. 

Q.  What  was  Mr.  Hunt? — A.  A  fourth  class  man. 

Q.  Do  first  class  men  and  fourth  class  men  fight? — A.  They  do;  yes, 
sir;  if  a  fourth  class  man  does  anything  to  a  first  class  man;  it  he 
refuses  to  do  something  for  him. 

Q.  So  this  was  a  fight  arranged  by  the  scrapping  committee  of  the 
first  class,  was  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  When  was  this  fought?— A.  It  was  fought  in  the  fall  of  1899, 
sir. 

Q.  Thatwouldbe,  then,  in  the  academic  year  1899-1900?— A.  It  was 
probably  September  or  October. 

Q.  That  hst  you  notice  is  arranged  in  the  years  from  June  to  June, 
and  so  that  would  be  the  year  1899-1900.  Ifow,  can  you  think  of  any 
more? — A.  Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Bates. 

Q.  And  what  was  Mr.  Taylor? — A.  He  was  a  third  class  man. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Bates? — A.  He  was  a  fourth  class  man. 

Q.  When  was  that  fought? — A.  Last  summer,  sir. 

Q.  That  would  be  the  academic  year  1900-1901?— A.  Yes,  sir.  I 
can  not  recall  any  others. 

Q.  Where  was  the  Wood-Hunt  fight  fought  ? — A.  In  the  gymnasium. 

A.  And  where  was  the  Taylor-Bates  fight  fought  ? — At  Battery  Knox, 
sir. 

Q.  Is  the  ^rmnasium  a  somewhat  common  place  to  conduct  these 
battles  ? — A.  No,  sir.  I  would  not  call  it  a  conmion  place.  There  have 
been  several  conducted  there. 

Q.  What  ones  do  you  recall  that  have  been  conducted  there? — A.  I 
think  Mr.  Mueller  and  Mr.  Ingram  fought  there.  That  is  all  I  can 
think  of  except  this  one  I  just  named. 

Q.  Are  those  all  the  fights  you  can  thmk  of  besides  what  are  on  this 
list? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chaikman: 
Q.  Is  there  anything  you  care  to  add  to  your  testimony  before  leav 
ing  the  stand? — A.  I  can  say  that  exercising  in  the  Corps  of  Cadets 
has  now  been  stopped. 

By  Mr.  Wanobb: 

Q.  Is  sweating  exercising? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  would  be 
included  in  that. 

Q.  There  is  some  doubt  about  that? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  there 
is  a  bit  of  doubt. 

By  Mr.  Sihth: 

Q.  It  was  done  last  summer? — A.  I  never  knew  of  that  being  done; 
I  never  heard  of  it  bein^  done. 

Q.  The  witness  testified  this  morning  that  he  did  it  himself  last 
summer. — A.  I  never  heard  of  it  or  knew  of  it. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  There  is  quite  a  disparity,  I  find,  in  the  opinions  of  men  who 
have  testified  as  to  what  was  included  under  resolutions  and  what  was 
supposed  to  be  or  became  obsolete  by  reason  of  their  adoption. — 
A.  Well,  T  should  consider  that  sweating  would  not  be  a  proper  thing 
to  do. 

Q.  Fighting  is  still  included? — A.  We  have  not  passed  any  resolu- 
tions against  it.     I  don't  think  there  has  been  any  fighting  lately. 

Q.  'fliere  were  some  fights  last  summer? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  think  there  are  no  fights  at  the  present  time? — A.  I 
don't  know  of  any. 

Q.  Is  that  because  of  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  ? — A.  No,  sir; 
no  resolution  has  been  adopted  to  that  effect.  There  were  some  fights 
last  summer. 
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Q.  So  fighting  was  not  included  in  that  resolution? — A.  No,  sir; 
fighting  has  not  even  been  considered  as  hazing. 

Q.  I  know;  but  it  Is  the  alternative,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  man  has  either  to  submit  to  hazing  or  fight  if  he  wants  to 
maintain  his  standing  in  the  corps;  that  is  true,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  case  where  it  does  not  apply  absolutely? — 
A.  I  know  a  man  can  refuse  to  fight  a  man  who  is  not  his  equal  phys- 
ically. I  know  of  one  case,  where  our  class  called  out  a  man,  where 
they  were  going  to  put  out  a  man  that  weighed  12  pounds  more  than 
he  did,  and  he  refused  to  fight  him.  Nobody  ever  said  a  word  about 
it,  and  it  did  not  hurt  this  man. 

Q.  Did  they  not  get  somebody  else? — A.  No,  sir;  they  didn't  have 
anybody  of  his  weight.  I  was  not  on  the  fighting  committee  at  that 
time,  but  there  was  nobody  of  his  weight  that  could  fight  him. 

Q.  But  if  he  had  refused  to  fight  a  man  of  his  own  weight  what 
would  have  been  his  fate? — A.  Unless  he  had  had  a  very  goc3  i-eason 
he  would  have  been  cut. 

Q.  So  he  has  either  to  submit  to  hazing,  or  to  submit  to  a  fight,  or 
be  cut  by  the  class,  that  is  right,  is  it  not^ — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Q.  Tlmt  still  obtains? — A.  Well,  there  is  no  hazing  now  at  all  in 
barracks.  They  do  not  haze,  except  that  they  make  fourth  class  men 
brace. 

Q.  But  last  sunmier? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  applied  last  summer. 

Q.  And  will  in  all  probability  next  summer,  unless  something  is  done 
to  stop  it? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir.  1  think  the  corps  will  probably 
adopt  some  measures  to  stop  most  everything,  except  bracing,  prob- 
ablv. 

Q.  You  think  that  progress  is  still  being  made,  then;  am  1  right 
about  that? — A.  To  stop  all  these  things? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  all  that  might  have  been  done  was  not  done  when  the  reso- 
lutions were  adopted  ? — A.  All  that  could  have  been  done  in  regard  to 
exercising  was  done. 

Q.  But  with  regard  to  hazing? — A.  You  mean  to  have  men  braced? 

Q.  I  assume  you  know  what  nazing  means  ? — A.  I  think  I  'do.  But 
thev  could  have  stopped  everything 

Q.  I  mean  all  f  oims  of  hazing. — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  could  have  stopped 
everything  if  the  corps  had  wished  it.  They  could  even  have  recognized 
a  fourth  class  man  when  he  entered  and  not  called  him  *' mister"'  and 
required  him  to  call  you  ^'mister." 

Q.  Why  can  they  not  stop  it — stop  it  all,  I  mean? — A.  Well,  those 
things  that  are  left  are  customs  years  and  vears  old,  and  there  is  not  a 
man  in  the  corps  that  has  not  been  througt  with  them,  and  every  man 
in  the  corps  has  been  through  with  them  himself,  and  they  recognize 
the  benefit  of  them,  and  thev  think  it  would  be  detrimental  to  stop 
them — outside  of  public  opinion. 

Q.  You  think  the  men  who  have  been  in  fights,  who  have  been 
sweated,  and  who  have  gone  through  all  these  many  forms  of  hazing 

to  the  point  of  convulsions A.  1  am  not  talking  about  exercising 

now;  lam  talking  about  the  hazing  that  now  exists. 

Q.  A  man  may  faint  from  sweating.  Well,  we  will  confine  it  to 
fighting. — A.  I  don't  think  it  hurts  a  man. 

Q.  lou  do  not  think  that  benefits  a  man? — A.  1  don't  think  it  huits 
him. 
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Q.  I  did  not  catch  your  first  answer,  then. — A.  I  don't  think  it  hurts 
him;  I  don't  see  how  it  could  possibly  hurt  him. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  the  fights  here  as  they  are  conducJ;ed  are  either 
fair  or  beneficial  to  anybody,  do  you? — A.  I  think  they  are  fair;  yes, 
sir, 

Q.  They  are  not  even  fair  in  their  conception.  Men  are  compelled 
to  fight  who  do  not  want  to  fight,  who  have  no  grudge  against  the 
man  they  fight  a^inst;  they  are  compelled  to  fight  simply  from  the 
command  of  their  class  scrapping  committee? — A.  Yes,  sir;  1  don't 
think  a  man  has  to  fight  if  he  doesn't  want  to,  if  the  class  turns  him 
out 

Q.  But  if  he  doesn't  fight,  then  he  is  cut,  and  that  is  worse,  is  it 
not? — A.  That  is  a  fourth  class  man,  sir.  I  think  any  man's  scruples 
are  recognized,  that  any  man  who  has  conscientious  scruples  against 
doing  anything  is  respected  for  those  scruples.  There  are  lots  of  men 
in  the  corps  that  never  exercised  a  man,  never  hazed  a  man  at  all — 
no,  not  lots  of  them,  I  will  not  say  that,  but  1  will  say  there  are  some 
of  them.  And  if  a  man  had  conscientious  scruples  and  thought  fight- 
ing was  not  right,  and  it  was  against  his  principles,  and  the  class  would 
asK  him  to  go  out  and  fight  a  fourth  class  man,  and  he  would  object 
on  the  grounds  mention^,  nobody  would  think  a  bit  the  less  of  him. 

Q.  But  suppose  a  fourth  class  man  refused  on  those  grounds;  what 
would  happen  to  the  fourth  class  man? — A.  On  the  ground  that  he 
had  conscientious  scruples? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  1  don't  know,  sir. 

By  Mr.  W anger: 

Q.  But  do  you  think  any  fourth  class  man  could  have  conscientious 
sciniples? — A.  Oh  yes,  sir;  lots  of  fouilh  class  men  have  conscientious 
scruples  against  cleaning  your  gun  on  Sundav. 

Q.  I  mean  against  fignting? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  knew  one  to  have 
them.     That  is  purely  a  hypothetical  ease. 

Q.  You  never  knew  of  anybody  who  had  conscientious  scruples 
against  fighting  ?  Do  you  mean  anybody  here  or  anybody  in  the  whole 
world? — A.  I  don't  remember  any  man  that  I  knew  that  had  any  con- 
scientious scruples  against  fighting. 

Q.  You  mean  an}^  young  man? — A.  Any  man.  I  don't  know  of  any 
man;  no,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  extent  of  your  information  on  that  subject,  is  it? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  this  cadet  who  objected  to  fighting  a  man  12  pounds 
heavier  than  he? — A.  Mr.  Smith,  r.  B.  F.,  sir. 

Q.  But  if  his  opponent  had  weighed  only  10  pounds  more,  could  he 
have  declined  on  those  grounds? — ^A.  No,  sir;  he  could  not 

Q.  He  would  have  had  to  have  taken  the  ostracism  that  would  have 
attached  to  it  in  that  event? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  >yas  there  no  other  member  of  your  class — it  was  the  third 
class,  was  it? — A.  I  am  in  the  first  class. 

Q.  No,  but  when  Smith A.  That  was  when  I  was  in  the  third 

class;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  no  member  of  your  class  of  the  same  size  and  weight 
as  Smith? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  No  one  who  weighed  not  more  than  10  pounds  above  him  ? — A. 
No,  sir;  I  don't  think  there  was  any  man  who  weighed — he  weighed 
about  180  pounds,  and  1  don't  think  there  was  a  man  in  the  class  then 
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but  one,  and  he  weighed  10  pounds  more,  and  all  the  others  weighed 
less  than  he. 

Q.  Howniuch  less? — A.  Over  10  pounds.  If  there  had  been  any 
within  10  pounds,  he  would  have  fougnt  him. 

Q.  How  many  men  of  your  class  were  directed  to  fight  Smith? — A- 
None  were  directed  to  fight  him. 

Q.  Only  this  one  who  weiehed  12  pounds  more? — A.  Yes;  of  course 
they  laid  it  before  Mr.  Smith  and  told  him — I  was  not  on  the  fighting 
committee,  but  the  way  a  case  of  that  kind  would  be  conducted  is  that 
it  would  probably  be  laid  before  him,  and  he  would  be  told  that  he  did 
not  have  to  fight  him  unless  he  wanted  to — that  this  man  weighed  12 
pounds  more,  and  if  he  didn't  want  to,  nobody  would  take  exception 
to  it,  and  he  said  he  would  not  fight  him. 

Q.  And  that  ended  the  matter?— A.  Well,  1  don't  know  what  they 
decided  about  it.  It  is  a  custom  in  the  corps  if  one  class  has  not  a 
man  to  fight  another  man,  then  the  other  class,  if  one  man  had  done 
something  particularly  blas^,  furnishes  a  man  to  fight  him. 

Q.  He  weighed  180  pounds? — A.  About  that. 

Q.  And  the  man  you  picked  out  weighed  192? — ^A.  About  that; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  no  man  of  your  class  who  weighed  169  pounds? — ^A.  I 
don't  think  there  was. 

Q.  No  one  who  weighed  168  pounds? — A.  1  don't  think  there  was; 
I  don't  know,  though,  sir.  I  will  not  say  positively  about  that.  Of 
course  they  would  not  turn  out  a  man  whom  they  knew  absolutely  was 
going  to  get  whipped,  unless  it  was  just  a  case  that  you  had  to.   " 

Q.  You  could  not  know  absolutely  in  advance  that  any  particular 
person  would  get  whipped? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  they  could.  I  can 
pick  out  two  men  in  the  corps  that  you  could  tell  absolutely  about 
beforehand — ^that  you  could  teU  which  one  would  win,  there  is  such  a 
diflPerence 

Q.  A  diflPerence  in  what? — ^A.  The  way  they  handle  themselves,  sir^ 
and  their  quickness. 

Q.  Then  size  and  weight  are  not  conclusive  elements  from  which  to 
determine  an  equal  chance  of  winning  the  combat? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Smith: 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  witness  if  a  fourth  class  man  ever  calls 
out  an  upper  class  man? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  has  the  same  liberty  to  do  it  that  an  upper  class  man  has  to 
call  out  a  fourth  class  man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  this  list  of  forty  fights,  in  how  many  cases  did  the  fourth 
class  man  call  out  the  upper  class  man? — A.  1  don't  remember:  I 
remember  one  case — the  case  of  Mr.  Clark,  C.  B.,  who  called  out  Mr. 
Capels. 

Q.  When  was  that? — A.  I  think  that  was  when  we  were  in  the  bar- 
racks. It  was  during  my  third  class  year,  I  think,  in  the  winter  of 
1899-1900.     It  is  down  there  on  that  list,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Capels  was  a  member  of  the  third  class  and  Mr.  Clark  of 
the  fourth  class,  and  Mr.  Clark  called  out  Mr.  Capels,  and  who  got 
whipped? — A.  Mr.  Capels,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  one  of  the  few  instances  in  which  the  fourth  class  man 
won? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  case  in  these  forty  where  you  recall  that  the 
fourth  class  man  called  out  the  upper  class  man? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  The  upper  class  men  were  always  hunting  the  fight,  were  they 
not? — A.  it  IS  their  own  fault;  the  fourth  class  men  could  have  called 
out  anybody  if  they  wanted  to. 

Q.  Their  own  fault?  1  think  you  mean  it  is  their  own  credit,  do 
you  not  ? — ^A.  They  have  the  privilege  of  calling  out  an  upper  class  man. 

Q.  It  is  their  privilege,  you  mean? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  any  upper 
class  man  will  fight  them,  too. 

Q.  If  I  understand  it,  the  stronger  men  are  always,  with  practically 
no  exceptions,  calling  out  the  weaker  men? — A.  No,  sir;  1  do  not 
think  it  is  that  way,  sir. 

Q.  Of  these  forty  fights,  will  you  tell  me  how  many  have  been  won 
by  the  lower  class  men? — A.  I  could  tell  by  looking  the  list  over, 
probably. 

Q.  You  knew  perfectly,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  only  from  a  fifth  to  a 
tenth  had  been  won  by  the  lower  class  men? — A.  On,  a  big  majority 
are  won  by  the  upper  class  men. 

Q.  An  overwhelming  majority? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  are  always  the  aggressors  in  a  fight;  you  can  onljr  think  of 
one  exception  to  that  in  the  list  of  forty? — A.  xes,  sir;  I  think  there 
are 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  where  the  upper  class  men  nearly 
always  win  the  fight  that  they  are  not  the  most  powerful? — A.  Cer- 
tainly, if  they  win  the  fight  that  decides  it,  but 

Q.  So  the  more  powerful  men  are  all  the  time  forcing  fights  on  the 
weaker  men  in  this  institution  ? — A.  These  men  that  are  doing  the 
fighting  haven't  probably  had  any  connection  at  all  with  the  cause  of 
the  fights. 

Q.  1  know  that,  but  can  not  jrou  answer  the  question?  If  the  more 
powerful  men  are  not  all  the  time  forcing  the  fights  on  the  weaker 
men — isn't  that  so? — ^A.  It  looks  that  way,  but 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  chivalrous? — A.  Of  course  if  a  class  turns 
out  a  man  to  fight  somebody,  they  are  going  to  win  if  they  can;  but 
thev  are  going  to  have  a  fair  fight. 

Q.  And  these  upper  class  strong  men  pick  who  is  to  fight  on  both 
sides;  they  pick  out  the  fourth  class  man  that  has  got  to  fi^ht  and 
then  pick  out  the  man  he  has  got  to  fight  against? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  are  always  careful  to  pick  out  the  man  from  their  clas& 
that  can  whip  the  fourth  class  man? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  why  is  it  that  such  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  fights 
go  to  the  upper  class  men? — A.  They  win  the  fight,  but  you  don't 
have  any  way  to  guess  who  is  going  to  win  beforehand. 

Q.  Splendid  guessing,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  tnink  that  is  chivalrous,  do  you,  and  conduct  becoming 
a  gentleman? — A.  These  upper  class  men  that  are  doing  all  that  had 
it  done  to  them. 

Q.  Is  that  any  excuse? — A.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  an  excuse. 

Q.  Is  it  a  justification? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  conduct  becoming  a  gentleman  and  an  oflScer? — A.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  conduct  unbecoming  an  officer. 

Q.  Is  it  conduct  becoming  a  gentleman  to  force  a  man  into  a  fight 
without  provocation  ? — A.  No,  sir.     They  are  not  always  forced 

Q.  You  furnish  the  provocation  by  ordering  him  to  do  something 
he  ought  not  to  do;  and  then  when  he  doesn't  do  it  you  force  him  to 
tight  and  put  a  stronger  man  against  himi — ^A.  I  do  not. 
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Q.  And  then  call  it  becoming  conduct? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  do 
what  vou  say. 

Q.  You  furnish  the  provocation  yourself,  then  pick  out  the  man 
that  the  fourth  class  man  has  got  to  fight,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
the  fourth  class  man  is  overmatched.  Is  that  not  true,  that  he  is  the 
weaker  man? — A.  No,  sir;  1  do  not  think  it  is. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  gentlemanly  conduct?— A.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  ungentlemanly. 

Q.  It  is  either  gentlemanly  or  ungentlemanly,  is  it  not? — A.  I  do 
not  quite  understand  what  you  mean  by  the  question. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  if  at  the  close  of  your  school  year  you  do  not 
sav  it  is  ungentlemanly,  whatever  you  may  havp  previously  thought  of 
itf — A.  I  do  not  think  it  is  now. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  it  is  now? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Smith.  All  right,  that  is  all;  I  hoped  you  did  see  it  at  this  late 
day,  at  least. 

By  Mr.  Driggs: 

Q.  Did  1  understand  you  to  say,  Mr.  Meyer,  that  it  was  because 
fourth  class  men  had  been  plebes,  when  they  got  into  the  third  class 
they  thought  this  was  all  right,  and  that  that  was  one  reason  for  the 
fighting? — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  mean  that. 

Q.  Then  there  is  no  spirit  of  grudge  at  all  entertained  by  the  fourth 
€lass  man,  which  he  continues  to  hoW  when  he  becomes  a  third  class 
man? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  does  he  think  about  it  as  a  fourth  class  man  ?  Did  vou  think 
these  were  fair? — A.  When  I  was  a  plebe  I  knew  practically  what  I 
had  to  go  through  with,  and  any  man  that  did  anj-thing  to  me  I  knew 
practically  that  ne  had  the  same  things  done  to  him. 

Q.  You  knew  you  had  to  go  through  with  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  did  tlmt  make  it  seem  any  the  less  harsh  to  you? — A.  It 
seemed  harsh,  like  a  drill  sometimes  seems  harsh.  I  didn't  mind  it, 
though. 

Q.  Didn't  you  consider  it  unfair  play  and  wrongful  play  on  the  part 
of  the  upper  class  men,  after  you  nad  been  going  through  drills  all 
day,  to  haze  you  and  to  fight  you  if  you  did  not  do  what  they  wanted 
vou  to  do  ? — A.  I  might  have  thought  it  was  pretty  tough,  or  something 
like  that. 

Q.  You  did  think  it  was  pretty  tough;  you  thought  vou  were  up 
against  a  stiff  game^  did  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  diiin't  object  at 
aU.  I  didn't  mind  it;  I  went  through  it,  and  I  have  never  felt  any  ill 
effects  of  it,  and  I  am  glad  1  went  through  it,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  at  all  of  fighting  outside  of  what  you 
have  seen  here  ?  Have  you  read  the  fighting  notes  in  the  newspapers  ? — 
A.  I  have  read  about  fights  between  pugilists. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  outside  of  heavy-weight  class  of  pugilists, 
that  in  every  other  class  they  frequently  refuse  to  sign  articles  when 
there  is  only  1  pound's  difference  in  weight — in  the  middle  weight,  the 
light  weight,  tne  feather  weight,  and  the  bantam  weight? — A.  No, 
sir;  but  I  do  know  that  10  pounds  overweight  makes  a  lot  of  difference. 

Q.  That  is  the  very  proposition  I  have  been  trying  to  make  clear; 
that  10  pounds  overweight  does  make  a  vast  difference,  and  the  man 
who  goes  in  as  the  third  class  man  to  fight  a  fourth  class  man  has  no 
supei-fluous  flesh  on  him;  he  is  tmined  down. — A.  I  know  in  football 
the  heaviest  men  train  down  sometimes 
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Q.  Under  your  system  you  frequently  forced  a  fourth  class  man  to 
give  away  10  pounds  weight,  lou  made  one  man  give  awaj'  1^ 
pounds? — A.  No,  sir;  they  aidn't  make  him;  they  didn't  fight. 

Q.  Well,  even  if  they  had  fought,  it  would  have  been  a  question  of 
weight,  and  it  is  frequently  a  question  of  10  pounds  weight? — A.  1 
know  I  had  just  as  soon  fight  a  man  10  pounds  heavier  flian  I  very 
often,  unless  he  had  been  trained  down.  Ten  pounds  is  not  much  and 
it  is  very  often  a  disadvantage.  1  know  I  coula  train  down  10  pounds^ 
and  it  would  be  an  advantage. 

Q.  If  you  had  had  one  year's  work  in  the  gymnasium,  and  I  were  ta 
come  here  as  a  new  cadet,  and  you  weighed  185  pounds,  and  I  weighed 
175,  you  hard  and  I  soft,  who  would  have  the  advantage,  the  man  who 
has  the  most  weight  or  who  has  the  less  weight? — A.  Of  course  the 
man  who  has  the  most  weight  in  that  case. 

Q.  But  if  the  conditions  were  reversed,  and  I  coming  in  here  as  a 
new  cadet  weighed  185  pounds,  and  you,  trained  down,  with  your 
muscles  hard,  weighed  175  pounds,  who  would  have  the  advantage? — 
A.  The  man  that  was  trained  down  would  have  the  advantage. 

Q.  Is  not  that  necessarily  the  condition  of  every  fourth  class  man 
that  comes  here — that  he  is  not  in  good  physical  condition,  while  the 
third  class  man  is  trained  down? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  ask  the  fourth  class  man  whether  he  was  a  ti*ained 
athlete? — A.  No,  sir.  That  is  the  reason  it  makes  it  so  uncertain;  he 
might  be  for  all  we  know, 

Q.  But  when  there  was  a  fellow  who  came  in  here  who  was  an  ath- 
lete, he  had  one  fight  and  he  never  had  another,  because  there  was  no 
man  found  in  the  upper  classes  who  could  do  him.  That  was  Mr. 
Williams,  I  think. — A.  That  was  a  case  where  Mr.  Williams  practi- 
cally hunted  a  fight.  The  fighting  committee  turned  out  Mr.  Keller;  it 
was  a  toss  up;  in  fact,  it  was  really  in  Mr.  Williams's  favor  as  to  the 
outcome  of  tne  fight.  There  were  men  in  our  class  that  could  have 
whipped  Williams,  and  there  was  one  especially  who  a  good  many  were 
in  lavor  of  sending  out  against  him,  but  he  was  a  personal  friend  of 
Mr.  Williams. 

Q.  And  they  were  in  favor  of  sending  out  a  personal  friend  on  the 
question  of  cla^s  honor? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  place  the  friendship  of  two  men  in 
jeopardy  by  your  code  here? — A.  It  was  left  with  the  man  and  they 
didn't  turn  him  out. 

Q.  Was  it  intimated  to  him  that  he  ought  to  fight  this  man  Wil- 
liams?—A.  I  don't  know,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of.  Mr.  Williams  won 
this  fight.  There  were  men  in  the  upper  classes  who  could  have  whipped 
him,  but  he  won  that  fight,  and  he  never  gave  cause  for  another  nght. 
If  he  had  he  would  have  been  called  out  again. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  would  have  been  a  good  scheme  if  I  had  sent 
Terry  McGovern  here  from  my  district? — A.  He  would  have  gotten 
into  a  fight,  although  he  could  probably  have  licked  the  whole  corps. 

Q.  And  probably  he  would  have  licked  every  one  of  you  men. — 
A.  Probabrjr  so. 

Q.  But  if  he  won  the  first  fight  and  then  did  not  obey  the  orders  of 
the  upper  class  men,  he  would  have  had  to  fight  another  man? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  so  under  your  system,  if  a  fourth  class  man  comes  here  and 
does  not  obey  the  orders  of  the  upper  class  men,  he  has  to  keep  on 
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fighting  until  he  finally  is  beaten  ? — A.  If  he  refuses  to  obey  the  orders 
of  the  upper  class  men  he  does;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  do  you  try  hard  to  find  out  whether  he  is  obeying  orders  or 
not  if  he  has  licked  an  upper  class  man? — ^A.  Just  as  hard. 

Q.  And  you  keep  your  eyes  on  him  all  the  time  to  find  out? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  he  is  pretty  sure  to  get  into  another  fight? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So,  if  a  man  comes  here  as  a  pugilist,  he  has  to  keep  fighting  all 
the  time  and  not  learning  to  be  a  gentleman  and  not  learning  how  to 
be  an  oflBicer  of  the  Army? — ^A.  If  he  was  a  pugilist  as  good  as  that 
he  could  fight  and  study,  too. 

Q.  How  could  he  study  if  he  had  a  hard  contest  and  had  to  go  to 
the  hospital  ? — A.  I  don't  think  this  pugilist  you  speak  of  would  have 
to  ffo  to  the  hospital. 

Q.  I  don't  think  he  would  either,  and  possibly  I  regret  that  I  did 
not  send  McGovern  here.  At  the  time  of  the  adoption  c^  these  resolu- 
tions do  you  know  of  any  opposition  in  any  class  to  the  adoption  of 
them  by  any  one  man  or  any  members  of  the  class? — ^A.  I  don't  know 
of  any  man  that  objected  to  them;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Every  man  was  willing  to  adopt  them? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  would  not 
say  that.  I  don't  know  of  any  particular  case.  I  think  myself  if 
exercising  could  be  regulated  it  would  be  a  good  thing,  but  since  it  has 
gone  too  far  it  is  best  that  it  be  abolished. 

Q.  Were  those  resolutions  adopted  at  class  meeting,  or  were  they 
circulated  around? — A.  Ours  were  adopted  in  class  meeting. 

Q.  Did  any  of  the  men  make  any  speeches  against  the  adoption  of 
them  at  that  meeting? — ^A.  No,  sir.  I  remember  several  men  said 
they  wanted  it  distinctly  understood  that  bracing  fourth  class  men  did 
not  come  under  exercising. 

Q.  But  no  man  offered  any  opposition  to  the  general  idea  of  doing 
away  "with  physical  exercising  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  a  single 
man  did. 

By  Mr.  W anger: 

Q.  Bracing  can  be  carried  to  as  much  of  an  extreme  as  eagling,  can 
it  not? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  it  can. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  a  man  can  be  exhausted  by  bracing,  do  you? — 
A.  If  he  stood  up  and  braced  for  an  awful  long  time  ne  probably 
could  be. 

Q.  If  he  were  taken  almost  immediately  after  he  had  had  his  sup- 
per, on  a  very  hot  evening,  do  you  not  think  he  could  be  used  up  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  in  time. 

Q.  How  long  is  it  supposed  to  take  for  the  average  plebe  to  be  used 
up  under  those  conditions? — A.  I  havn't  the  least  idea;  I  know  when 
I  first  entered  here  I  braced  for  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  oflSce  one 
day — in  the  cadet  office,  the  cadet  room.  I  had  just  entered,  and  I  was 
not  used  up  then. 

Q.  Was  that  right  after  a  meal? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  it  was. 

Q.  Was  that  on  a  day  when  you  had  had  hard  marching  in  the  broil- 
ing sun? — A.  I  had  just  entered,  and  I  had  had  setting  up  exercises 
that  dav  and  drill. 

Q.  Were  you  very  tired? — A.  Yes,  sir;  this  was  when  we  had  just 
entered  barracks,  and  we  were  always  tired. 

Q.  You  were  tired  when  the  bracing  began  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  stood  it  for  an  hour  and  a  half? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  you  think  anybody  else  could  stand  it? — A.  I  don't  know, 
«ir.  I  have  seen  people  drop  out  of  parade  and  faint  standin&r  in  a  dress 
<5oat,  and  I  have  seen  men  faint  in  the  recitation  room,  and  seen  men 
faint  in  drills. 

Q.  But  you  have  no  idea  how  long  a  man  could  brace  on  a  hot  even- 
ing after  a  hearty  meal  and  a  fatiguing  day's  work? — ^A.  No,  sir;  it 
iv^ould  depend  entirely  on  the  man. 

(Witness  excused.) 

CAABT  LEWIS  CABS  BBDrTOV,  SWOBH. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  Give  your  full  name  to  the  reporter. — A.  Lewis  Cass  Brinton. 
Q.  Of  which  class  are  you  a  member? — A.  Third  class,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Clayton: 

Q.  What  year  did  you  enter? — A.  In  June.  1899. 

Q.  You  were  in  barracks  for  how  long  beiore  going  to  camp? — ^A. 
I  think  it  was  about  four  weeks,  sir;  I  don't  remember.  No,  sir;  we 
went  into  camp  July  4,  and  we  entered  here 

Q.  You  were  in  barracks,  then,  till  July  4? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  had  charge  of  you  while  you  were  in  barracks;  do  you 
remember? — A.  Mr.  Pillsbury,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Slatterv,  Mr.  Morey, 
Mr.  Young  berg,  and  Mr.  Rockwell.     I  think  that  is  all,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  arill  any  while  you  were  over  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  times  a  day,  about  how  many  hours,  do  you  think? — 
A.  We  had  one  drill  at  7  o'clock,  and  one  about  8,  and  one  about  9, 
and  10,  and  11,  and  then  about  12  1  think  we  have  dancing. 

Q.  You  think  you  had  to  drill  about  five  hours  a  day? — A.  We  had 
more  than  that,  sir.     We  had  some  drill  in  the  afternoon,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  had  six  hours  a  day  drill;  anyway  you  had 
somewhere  between  four  hours  and  ten  hours? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  many  do  you  think? — ^A.  Probably  between  seven 
and  eight. 

Q.  Ek)  you  think  you  had  that  much  drill  in  one  day? — A.  Includ- 
ing the  parade  we  went  through,  I  think  so;  yes,  sir,  and  including 
swimming. 

Q.  Your  duties  lasted  about  seven  or  eight  hours? — A.  No,  sir. 
When  you  sav  duties  that  would  include  formations  for  meals  and 
they  are  considered  duties,  and  1  do  not  include  those.  I  mean  we  had 
drills,  including  swimming,  probably  between  six  and  eight  hours, 
sir;  anvwbere  between  that. 

Q.  Between  six  and  eight  hours? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Under  the  direction  of  whom — these  cadets  you  have  men- 
tioned?— A.  Yes,  sir;  these  cadets  were  over  us. 

Q.  Immediately  over  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Under  the  general  supervision  of  an  oflScer? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  your  treatment  by  these  cadets  who  were  over  vou? 
That  is  what  I  want  to  get  out.  When  you  wanted  to  go  out  of  the 
division  did  they  make  you  go  b}'  the  office  and  report?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  time  when  you  could  walk  out  without  report- 
ing?— A.  We  had  a  time  we  could  walk  out,  but  we  were  compelled 
to  report  where  we  were  going. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  to  you  when  you  had  to  go  to  report!    You 
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were  compelled  to  report  in  what  form  ? — ^A.  You  were  compelled  to 
report  in  a  certain  form  they  told  you  to  report  in. 

Q.  What  is  that? — A.  You  were  compelled  to  use  a  certain  form 
they  taught  you  when  you  first  came  in. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  braced  when  you  went  in  there  to  report? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  kept  standing  up  as  a  punishment? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  how  long  were  you  kept  standing? — A.  I  do  not  remember 
any  particular  time  how  long  it  was. 

Q.  Did  they  often  keep  you  there  for  half  an  hour? — A.  Not  while 
I  was  reporting,  I  don't  think. 

Q.  I  only  want  you  to  tell  me — to  remember  to  the  best  of  your 
knowledge.  I  want  you  to  speak  out  frankly,  the  best  you  can  remem- 
ber; that  is  all  I  want  you  to  do.  They  imposed  a  punishment,  as  you 
have  said,  by  making  you  stand  up? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Kept  you  standing  up  in  that  bracing  position? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  they  often  do  this  or  not? — A.  No,  sir;  not  very  often, 
sir.     Probably  three  times. 

Q.  Three  or  four  times,  you  think,  is  all  you  were  kept  at  it? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  long  do  you  think? — ^A.  I  don't  think  any  time  it 
was  over  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  when  I  was  reporting,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  make  you  brace  any  other  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When? — A.  Inunediately  after  return  from  supper. 

Q.  Did  they  make  you  go  into  that  office  and  stand  there  and  brace  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  often  did  that  happen? — ^^A.  It  only  happened  to  me  once, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  that  happen  to  others  also?-  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  can  not  recall 
now  any  particular  one,  but  I  remember  hearing  the  men  say  they  had 
done  it  quite  frequently. 

Q.  Did  you  know  when  this  was  done  that  they  were  violating  the 
regulations  •and  had  no  business  to  impose  punismuent  on  you? — ^A.  I 
do  not  believe  I  thought  of  it  at  all;  I  don't  think  I  thought  of  the 
question  in  that  light  at  all. 

Q.  When  you  went  into  camp  were  you  hazed? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us  now,  if  you  can,  about  the  time  you  were  severely  hazed. — 
A.  I  can  not  recall  any  particular  time  at  the  camp.  I  was  usually 
hazed  right  after  dinner,  pretty  nearly  every  day,  or  after  supper. 

Q.  Hazed  nearly  every  day? — A.  Yes,  sir;  nearly  every  day,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  that  usually  consist  of? — A.  All  forms.  Bracing, 
probably,  immediately  after  meals.  I  was  compelled  to  stand  with  a 
piece  of  paper  between  my  shoulder  blades  for  nfteen  minutes  to  half 
an  hour. 

Q.  Can  you  stand  up  with  a  piece  of  paper  between  your  shoulder 
blades  a  half  an  hour? — A.  I  could  at  that  time. 

Q.  Was  that  done  often? — A.  As  I  said,  for  the  space  of  about  two 
weeks  that  was  kept  up. 

Q.  Pretty  nearly  every  night  during  that  time? — A.  No;  that  was 
after  dinner. 

Q.  Very  nearly  every  day  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  did  that? — A.  I  don't  remember  any  upper  class  man  giv- 
ing the  order.  I  remember  a  member  of  the  fourth  class  would  come 
around  and  put  this  paper  in  your  back,  and  when  it  would  drop  out 
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somebody  in  the  upper  class  tent  would  notice  it  and  he  would  tell  this 
class  man  to  put  that  paper  back  there^  and  he  would  do  it. 

Q.  Did  you  know  who  was  causing  this  fellow  class  man  of  yours  to 
do  it? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  who  gave  the  order.  The  men  across 
the  street  lay  in  their  tents  and  watched  us. 

Q.  You  never  knew  who  it  was? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  knew  who  it  was 
who  was  across  the  street. 

Q.  WeU,  who  was  it  across  the  street? — A.  Mr.  McCain  and  Mr. 
Jennings  were  directly  across  in  front  of  me. 

Q.  Who  else  were  over  there? — A.  Mr.  Herr  and  Mr.  Morgan,  and 
farther  down  the  street  Mr.  Russell  and  Mr.  Apfel. 

Q.  Who  among  these  men  were  responsible  for  it? — A.  Mr.  Morgan 
was  responsible  lor  a  great  deal  of  it. 

Q.  Is  he  in  the  corps  now? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  else?  Who  that  is  in  the  corps  now  was  responsible? — A. 
Mr.  Herr  usually  watched  it,  or  occasionally  watched  it.  and  made 
remarks  about  it. 

Q.  Any  other  man  who  is  still  in  the  corps? — A.  No,  sir;  I  can  not 
remember  any  other  man.  I  don't  remember  of  Mr.  McCain  and  Mr. 
Jennings  saving  anything  to  me  about  it. 

Q.  You  think  they  dianot? — A.  I  don't  remember  any  times  they 
did,  sir. 

Q.  It  has  got  down  to  Mr.  Morgan  and  Mr.  Herr? — A.  In  my  par- 
ticular case,  yes,  Sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  hazed  until  you  fainted? — A.  Not  until  I  actually 
fainted. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  hazed  until  you  nearly  fainted? — A.  I  was  hazed 
once  until  I  simulated  fainting;  I  did  not  actually  faint. 

Q.  Tell  us  about  that. — A.  It  was  one  evening  about  8  o'clock.  I 
was  sitting  on  a  locker  in  my  tent  holding  out  my  feet  in  a  horizontal 
position,  and  I  was  pretty  tjred,  and  I  fell  over  backward. 

Q.  Who  was  makmg  you  do  that? — A.  Mr.  Morgan. 

Q.  And  who  else? — A.  Mr.  Herr  was  in  the  tent. 

Q.  He  was  in  it,  too,  then? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  fell  over  backward 
over  the  locker,  and  I  remember  somebody  yelling  to  me  to  get  up 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  sitting  there  in  that  position? — A.  Only 
a  few  minutes;  prowtbly  about  five  minutes. 

Q.  Had  you  been  exercised  previous  on  that  same  day? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  had  been  some  right  after  supper. 

Q.  Severely,  for  half  an  hour? — A.  No,  sir;  probably  fifteen  or 
twentyminutes. 

Q.  What  kind  of  exercising? — ^A.  Dips  and  eagles  and  football. 

Q.  That  could  be  pretty  severe  in  twenty  minutes,  could  it  not? — 
A.  It  would  if  a  man  would  do  it  conscientiously. 

Q.  How  did  you  do  it? — A.  When  I  discovered  that  this  man  that 
was  exercising  me  was  not  watching  me  I  didn't  do  it,  and  when  I  got 
too  tired  I  would  apparently  do  it  with  a  great  effort. 

Q.  You  say  you  feigned — ^that  you  pretended  to  have  fainted? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  fell  over  backward? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  been  hazed  on  various  other  occasions,  have  you  not? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  must  have  felt  pretty  badly  in  order  to  do  that,  did  you 
H.  Rep.  2768,  pt  3 26 
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not? — ^A.  I  was  pretty  tired,  sir;  and  I  had  heard  soqaebody  suggest 
that  that  would  be  a  good  idea,  and  I  thought  I  would  try  it. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  tne  hospital  soon  after  that? — A.  I  don't  remem- 
ber whether  I  aid  or  not,  sir.    I  went  to  the  hosi>ital  after  that. 

Q.  Do  vou  think  this  exercising  had  something  to  do  with  your 
going  to  tne  hospital? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  go  there  for? — A.  I  had  eaten  something  that  did 
not  agree  with  me,  or  poisoned  me,  and  I  went  to  get  cured  of  that, 
sir. 

O.  You  are  quite  sure  that  this  severe  exercising  had  nothing  to  do 
with  that? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  sure  of  it,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  time  you  fell  over  backward,  what  was  done?  Did  Mr. 
Morgan  or  Mr.  Herr  come  to  find  out  if  you  were  hurt? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  the}'^  do? — A.  They  got  some  man  who  lived  in  the 
next  tent  to  me  to  tell  me  to  get  up;  and  I  didn't  get  up,  and  they 
yelled  at  some  man  who  lived  directly  across  the  street — they  them- 
selves lived  diagonally  across  the  street — to  come  in  and  see  what  was 
the  matter  with  me,  as  both  my  tentmates  at  the  time  were  out.  This 
man  living  next  to  me  came  in  and  put  me  on  the  bedding,  sir.  It 
was  Mr.  !^rnham. 

Q.  They  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  you  had  not  fainted? — A.  No, 
sir;  they  nad  not. 

Q.  Did  they  come  over  to  see  if  you  were  seriously  ill  or  offer  to 
do  anything  for  you? — ^A.  I  think  they  stood  out  in  the  middle  of  the 
street,  probably  half  an  hour  or  so  afterwards,  and  asked  whether  that 
man  had  fainted,  or  something  to  that  effect.  I  was  not  paying  much 
attention,  there  were  so  many  in  the  tent  at  the  time. 

Q.  Who  were  those  in  the  tent? — A.  Mr.  Farnham,  my  roonomoate, 
and  Mr.  Ponte,  my  other  roommate. 

Q.  So,  so  far  as  you  know,  they  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  you  at 
all  to  see  whether  you  were  dead  or  not? — A.  No,  sir;  except  this  time 
I  heard  a  question  in  the  company  street— heard  somebody  asking 
whether  I  was  hurt. 

Q.  Suppose  you  were  hazing  a  man  and  he  dropped  off  a  locker 
that  way,  would  you  go  to  find  out  what  was  the  matter  with  him? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  would  go  to  find  out  if  he  needed  some  attention,  would  you 
not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  say  these  men  did  not  come  to  find  out  whether  there 
was  anything  the  matter  with  you  or  not? — A.  I  don't  know.  I  imag- 
ine they  were  in  the  street  there  after  I  fainted.  I  don't  know,  but  I 
thought  I  recognized  their  voices. 

Q.  You  fainted  so  that  you  did  not  recognize  their  voices? — A.  No, 
I  did  not  faint;  I  only  feigned,  sir:  I  did  not  actually  faint. 

Q.  Now  tell  us  about  some  otner  time  when  you  were  severely 
hazed. — A.  I  was  hazed  one  morning  on  guard — one  Sunday  morning, 
I  think  it  was;  that  is,  I  was  braceo. 

Q.  Who  did  that?— A.  Mr.  Crissy,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us  about  that;  was  ho  a  member  of  the  guard  also! — A.  I 
think  he  was;  I  think  he  was  corporal  or  acting  corporal  of  the  gimrd. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  while  he  was  acting  corporal  of  the 
guard  he  nazed  a  man  who  was  a  sentinel? — A.  I  think  he  was,  sii*;  I 
am  not  positive;  I  think  he  was  connected  with  the  guard. 

Q.  What  was  the  offense?— A.  Will  I  b^  compelled  to  answer  that 
question? 
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Q.  Ib  there  any  reason  why  you  should  not? — ^A.  Well,  I  climbed  a 
lamp  post  one  evening  and  lit  a  cigarette. 

Q.  Were  you  on  poet  at  the  time? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  was  corporal  at  the  time? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  the  same  tour  of  guard  duty  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  report  it? — A.  No,  sir.  I  am  not  positive  whether  he 
was  corporal;  I  am  not  sure  whether  he  was  corporal  or  not,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  took  occasion  to  punish  you  himself? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  not  leave  it  to  the  proper  authority? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us  about  what  the  hazing  was. — ^A.  It  only  consisted  of 
bracing,  sir;  that  is  all. 

Q.  For  how  long? — ^A.  Probably  twenty  minutes  to  half  an  hour. 

Q.  That  was  severe  principally  because  you  were  on  guard  duty? — 
A.  I  did  not  understand  that,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  that  was  severe? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  consider  that 
very  severe,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  of  day  was  that? — A.  In  the  morning,  about  8  o'clock. 

Q.  You  had  been  on  guard  all  the  night  before? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  a  tired  man  that  is  pretty  severe,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it 
probably  was. 

Q.  Now  tell  us  about  any  other  cases  you  remember. — A.  I  was 
hung  up  in  the  sink  once,  from  those  iron  bars.  I  think  it  was  some- 
where between-  five  and  ten  minutes  I  was  hung  up  there;  I  know  it 
got  pretty  tiresome  at  the  last^  sir. 

Q.  How  long  can  a  man  do  it? — ^A.  I  don't  think  it  possible  for  any 
man  to  do  it  over  twelve  minutes,  because  they  are  iron  bars  and  they 
have  rusted  and  have  been  whitewashed,  and  it  eats  into  the  hands  and 
destroys  your  grasp,  and  I  don't  believe  a  man  can  do  it  over  twelve 
minutes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  interest  to  you,  now  that  it  is  all  over,  to  go 
there  and  try  it  and  see  how  long  you  can  do  it?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  other  times  when  you  were  severely 
hazed  ?  We  have  had  your  name  referred  to  a  number  of  times  in  the 
testimony. 

Mr.  Dbioos.  Mght  I  suggest  a  question? 

Mr.  Clayton.  Cfertainly. 

By  Mr.  Drigos: 

Q.  Who  was  it  that  made  you  hang  on  the  pipe? — ^A.  Mr.  Pegram, 
sir. 

By  Mr.  Clayton: 

Q.  Did  he  stay  there  and  make  you  hang  on  as  long  as  you  could? — 
A.  I  fell  off  two  or  three  times,  and  he  made  me  get  back  up  there, 
and  finally  something  scared  him  and  he  went  out. 

Q.  If  something  had  not  scared  him,  what  do  you  think  would  have 
happened? — ^A.  When  I  had  fallen  off  as  much  as  he  thought — ^well, 
when  he  thought  I  had  exhausted  myself  he  would  probably  have  let 
me  go. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Pegram  haze  you  any  other  time? — ^A.  No,  sir;  not  that 
I  can  recall,  sir.     I  think  that  is  the  only  time  he  hazed  me. 

Q.  What  was  the  occasion  for  his  hazing  you  that  time;  what  was 
the  cause  of  it? — A.  I  was  down  there,  right  after  parade,  and  was 
smoking.  One  of  the  customs  is  that  fourth  class  men  shall  not  ^o 
there  to  smoke  after  parade  without  permission  from  their  special 
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duty  man  or  the  man  for  whom  they  work,  and  I  did  not  obtain  per- 
mission before  I  had  gone  down  there. 

Q.  What  is  a  fourth  class  man  allowed  to  dot — ^A.  He  is  not  allowed 
to  do  very  much,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  your  condition  when  you  got  through  with  that,  when 
Mr.  Pegram  got  frightened  and  went  away  and  left  you  there? — A.  I 
was  pretty  mad,  sir;  I  was  not  particularly  tired.  I  had  kind  of  gotten 
used  to  it  by  that  time. 

Q.  Who  was  the  larger,  vou  or  Mr.  Pegram? — A.  1  was. 

Q.  You  were  pretty  nearly  the  same  size,  were  you  not? — A.  No, 
sir :  I  think  Mr.  regram  is  a  good  deal  shorter  than  I  am. 

Q.  But  considering  he  had  nad  a  year's  training  and  you  had  not 
had  any  it  would  have  been  pretty  nearly  even  between  you  two, 
would  it  not,  at  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir;  1  think  it  would. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  slap  his  face  when  he  told  you  to  get  up  there; 
it  would  have  surprised  him,  would  it  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  try  it? — A.  I  was  quite  famous  in  camp  then 
and  I  didn't  want  to  make  myself  any  more  conspicuous. 

Q.  For  what? — ^A.  Particularly  for  that  cigarette  incident;  that  is, 
climbing  that  lamp-post. 

Q.  That  was  something  unheard  of,  for  a  fourth  class  man  to  do  a 
thing  like  that,  was  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  anv  other  experiences  at  that  time,  I  mean  hazing 
experiences,  due  to  that  incident? — A.  Whenever  I  would  go  any 
place,  somebody  would  stop  me  and  ask  me  if  I  was  the  man  who 
climbed  up  that  lamp-post,  and  I  usually  received  some  attention  for 
that,  sir.  Every  once  in  a  while  somebody  would  make  a  remark  to 
me  and  would  proceed  to  exercise  me  a  little  on  account  of  that. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  other  times  when  you  were  exercised 
until  you  were  as  tired  as  you  were  on  those  two  occasions? — ^A.  I 
can  not  recall  any  time  now,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  do  what  Mr.  Pegram  told  you  to  that  night?— A. 
I  didn't  want  to  make  mj^self  any  more  conspicuous  than  I  was. 

Q.  You  were  not  afraid  of  Mr.  Pegram,  were  you? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  let  him  make  you  do  a  thing  you  didn't  want  to  do, 
then? — A.  When  I  came  here  I  came  here,  as  I  thought,  with  a  pretty 
good  idea  of  the  hazing,  and  I  thought  1  would  get  along  better  by 
submitting  to  the  hazing  than  by  not  submitting  to  it;  that  i^,  I  didn't 
care  to  become  unpopular  or  anything  like  that  on  account  of  my  tak- 
ing a  decided  stand  against  hazing,  for  the  simple  reason  I  didn't  want 
to  be  contrary  to  anybody  else.  1  think  as  a  general  rule  anybody  who 
has  ever  gone  through  here — that  is,  who  has  become  an  upper  class 
man — has  probably,  submitted  to  hazing.  There  is  only  one  exception 
that  I  know  of.  1  didn't  think  it  was  right,  but  I  thought  it  was  the 
best  thing  to  do  to  submit  to  the  hazing;  that  it  was  best  to  take  it 

Q.  Yes,  but  the  abject  subserviency  which  has  characterized  fourth 
class  men  in  recent  years  has  fiot  always  obtained  here;  there  have 
been  times  when  fourth  class  men  did  have  some  rights,  and  demanded 
them.  Were  you  afraid  of  the  improper  use  of  me  authority  of  the 
upner  class  men? — A.  I  don't  understand. 

Q.  Were  you  afraid,  if  you  got  into  any  trouble,  that  they  would 
report  vou,  or  anything  like  that? — A.  No,  sir;  that  didn't  affect  me. 

Q.  Were  you  afraid  that  those  in  legal  authority  over  you  would 
punish  you  some  way  if  you  did  not  obey  these  orders? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
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my  idea  of  hazing  was  it  was  good  for  a  man.  Now,  for  instance,  thev 
would  tell  you  to  clean  a  gun.  Cleaning  a  gun  for  somebody  else  isn't 
very  pleasant,  but  still  it  teaches  you  how  to  clean  the  gun,  and  if 
you  are  exercised  it  teaches  you  not  to  commit  those  faults  again.  Of 
course,  I  think  I  was  exercised  at  times  when  I  don't  think  fought  to 
have  been;  nevertheless,  it  served  to  strengthen  me  physically,  and  I 
submitted  to  it  for  that  reason,  for  one  thing.  That  is  not  the  strongest 
reason,  but  that  was'one  reason.  Another  thing  was  that  everybody 
else  was  submitting  to  it,  and  I  didn't  want  to  go  contrary  to  every- 
body else;  and  so  I  submitted  to  it. 

Q.  So  you  had  your  mind  made  up  before  you  came  here  that  you 
were  going  to  submit  to  it  I — A.  No,  sir;  not  fully. 

Q.  Had  you  heard  before  you  came  here  all  about  this  hazing? — A. 
I  thought  I  had,  but  I  had  not. 

Q.   lou  had  heard  a  great  deal  about  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  so  far  as  you  knew  you  thought  the  easiest  way  to  go 
through  would  be  to  submit  to  hazing? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Wangeb: 

Q.  After  you  got  here  you  felt  like  King  Solomon,  that  the  half  had 
not  been  tola  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  that  you  had  become  so  noted  on  account 
of  climbing  the  lamp-post  and  hghting  the  cigarette  that  you  were 
frequently  exercised  because  of  tlmt? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ana  you  thought  if  you  resented  the  hanging  to  the  pipe  or  rod 
that  you  would  have  a  great  deal  more  exercising;  is  that  it? — A.  I 
wish  you  would  state  that  question  again. 

Q.  Did  you  not  think  that  if  you  resented  the  order  to  hang  to  the 
pipe  or  rod  that  yyu  would  be  very  generally  exercised  by  upper  class 
men? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  account  of  such  refusal? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was,  then,  on  account  of  the  objection  to  general  exercising  by 
upper  class  men  rather  than  because  of  any  punishment  that  Mr. 
Pegram  might  personaUy  give  you  that  you  kept  on;  am  I  right  in 
that? — A.  Do  vou  mean  m  case  I  had  not  complied  with  Mr.  Pegram's 
order  he  would  have  punished  me  further,  sir* 

Q.  No,  I  mean — ^you  have  said  you  had  no  fear  of  Mr.  Pegram. — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  vou  did  not  like  the  idea  of  being  exercised  by  all  the  upper 
class  men  for  refusing  to  do  this.  You  knew  very  well  if  you  declined 
to  do  this  that  you  would  be  generally  exercised  by  upper  class  men  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  the  objection  to  that  which  caused  you  to  continue 
complying  with  Mr.  Pegram's  order? — ^A.  Not  exactly;  no,  sir.  It  was 
not  a  case  of  being  afraid. 

Q.  No,  I  am  not  supposing  that  it  was;  not  a  case  of  fear,  but  a  case 
of  knowledge  of  the  many  exercises  that  would  be  imposed  by  upper 
class  men. — A.  That  was  probably  a  part  of  the  reason. 

Q.  Was  not  that  the  controlling  reason?  If  not,  what  was? — A.  I 
think  the  controlling  reason  was  because  I  didn't  want  to  become 
obstinate,  and  I  didn°t  want  to  appear  contrary  to  everybody  else.  I 
was  perfectly  willing  to  take  my  share  of  all  the  hazing,  and  I  think  .that 
was  the  reason.  I  wanted  to  take  my  share,  and  take  it  like  a  man;  I 
didn't  want  to  get  out  of  any  of  it.  I  think  that  was  the  reason  that 
made  me  hang  on  as  long  as  I  did,  sir. 
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Q.  What  first  class  man  escaped  all  hazing? — A.  What  first  class 
man  escaped  all  hazing  J 

Q.  I  understood  you  that  there  was  one  first  class  man  who  escaped  ? — 
A.  I  said  that  there  was  one  that  I  had  heard  of. 

Q.  AVho  was  he? — ^A.  He  was  here  in  1880,  or  somewhere  along 
there — a  long  time  ago. 

Q.  What  was  the  reason  that  he  escaped? — ^A.  He  whipped  every 
man  that  was  sent  out  against  him. 

O.  Was  his  name  Gilmore? — ^A.  No;  I  think  his  name  c<Hnmenced 
with  W,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  fights  he  had? — ^A.  I  think  five  in  one 
day.  I  think  he  had  thirty  in  his  plebe  camp,  and  I  think  he  stopped 
then. 

Q.  There  has  been  no  monument  erected  to  him  on  the  grounds,  has 
there? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  no  tablet  in  Memorial  Hall? — ^A.  No, sir.  His  record  b 
handed  down  from  class  to  class.  I  think  that  is  a  very  good  monu- 
ment to  him,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Driggs: 

Q.  At  the  time  you  fell  off  the  box,  or  whatever  it  was  in  your  tent, 
which  way  did  you  fall  ? — A.  Backward. 

Q.  Just  keeled  over? — A.  Yes,  sir;  1  did  it  as  easy  as  I  could  with- 
out hurting  myself. 

Q.  Were  you  or  were  you  not  unconscious? — A.  I  was  not  uncon- 
scious. 

Q.  Not  the  least  particle;  you  knew  everything  you  were  doing? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  the  time  you  started  to  fall  until  you  fell? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  let  them  come  in  and  pick  you  up? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  had  not  fainted  at  all? — ^A.  That  is  ri^ht. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  made  sick  at  all  by  any  hazing  you  received 
either  in  the  sink  or  anjr  other  place? — A.  1  don't  remember  of  any 
case  where  I  was;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Then  it  is  an  error  that  you  were  sick  at  any  time  after  being 
hazed? — A.  As  a  result  of  hazing;  yes,  sir;  it  is  a  mistake. 

Q.  How  long  after  you  were,  hazed  that  time  by  Mr.  Herr  did  you 
go  to  the  hospital? — A.  I  don't  remember,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  been  sick  at  all  during  that  day? — ^A.  I  don't  remember 
whether  I  was  sick  during  that  day  or  not,  sir. 

Q.  You  went  to  the  hospital  the  same  day,  the  same  evening,  do 
you  remember? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  1  did,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  sick  in  bed  at  all,  then  ? — ^A.  That  was  from  another 
cause.  That  was  from  that  poisoning  I  spoke  about  that  I  was  sick 
abed.  And  I  went  to  the  hospital  probably  about  11  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  stayed  there  until  8  or  4  in  the  afternoon,  sir;  and  that 
was  the  only  time  1  remember  of  being  sick  in  bed  during  plebe  camp. 

Q.  Then  you  were  not  sick  at  aU  by  reason  of  being  nazed? — ^A. 
No,  sir. 

(^  Then  it  was  an  error  for  anyone  to  say  that,  so  far  as  you  know? — 
A.  X  es,  sir. 

.    By  Mr.  Smith: 
O.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  your  duty  man  had  riot  author- 
ized you  to  smoke  down  at  the  sink  where  you  were? — ^A.  He  had  not 
authorized  me  that  time. 
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Q.  He  did  at  some  time  authorize  you,  did  he? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  I  itnderstajiid  vou,  then,  in  the  &ce  of  regulations  prohibiting 
the  cadets  absolutely  from  smoking,  the  duty  men  in  the  upper  class 
expressly  aoiborijied  and  licensed  me  fourth  class  men  to  violate  the 
regulations  of  the  Academy.  Is  that  correct? — A.  You  say  speciidly 
authorized? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No,  sir;  thev  do  not. 

Q.  Does  he  not  tell  you  that  you  can  go  down  there  and  smoke? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  an  express  violation  of  the  regulations  of  the  Academy  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  think  it  isa  violatien  on  the  part  of  the  fourth  class 
man.  The  fourth  class  man  asks  his  permission;  he  doesn't  give  it 
voluntarily. 

Q.  You  say  he  doesn't  give  it  voluntarily.  You  have  no  means  of 
duress  over  him  for  that? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  go  to  the  upper  class  man  and  ask  him  if  you  may  go  down 
there  and  smoke,  and  he  tells  you  you  may? — A.  Or  may  not. 

Q.  He  frequently  tells  vou  you  may? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  In  the  face  and  teetn  of  a  regulation  forbidaing  you  to  smoke  at 
all? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Wangbr: 

Q.  Do  YOU  understand  that  Sheridan's  example  when  a  cadet,  in 
having  a  ^ht,  has  been  regarded  as  sustwiing  the  practice  of  fighting 
among  the  cadets? — A.  I  do  not  recall  the  example. 

Q.  You  do  not  know,  then,  whether  or  not  cadets  regarded  his 
example  as  justifying  anything? — ^A.  Whose  example? 

Q.  Gen.  Kiiiip  H.  Sheridan,  when  he  was  a  cadet — ^A.  No;  I  do 
not  think  the  camts  have  made  any  reference  to  (hat  case,  particularly. 

Q.  There  was  one  did  to-day.  I  just  wondered  if  it  was  sort  of  a 
class  idea. — A.  I  never  heard  the  idea  expressed;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Wanghe.  I  will  read  from  personal  memoirs  of  P.  H.  Sheridan, 
volume  1,  page  9: 

Quickly  following  my  admisBlon  I  was  broken  in  by  a  oonrse  of  hazing  with  many 
of  the  approved  methods  that  the  eadets  had  handed  down  from  year  to  year  since 
the  Academy  was  fonnded.  Still,  I  escaped  ezoessive  persecution,  although  there 
were  in  my  day  many  occurrences  so  extreme  as  to  call  forth  condemnation  and  an 
endeavor  to  suppress  the  senseless  custom  which  an  improved  civilization  has  now 
about  eradicated  not  only  at  Westpoint,  but  at  other  colleges. 

And  then^  on  page  11,  he  says: 

A  ananrel  of  a  bellifler^it  character  in  September,  1651,  with  Oadet  William  R. 
Terriil,  put  an  end  to  tnis  anticipation. 

That  is,  the  anticipation  of  graduating 

however,  and  threw  me  back  into  the  class  that  graduated  in  1853.  Terriil  was  a 
cadet  seigeant,  and  while  my  company  was  forming  for  parade,  having  given  me  an 
order  in  what  I  considered  an  improper  tone,  to  diess  in  a  oertain  direction  when  I 
believed  I  was  correctly  dressed,  I  fiemded  I  nad  a  grievance  and  made  toward  him 
with  a  lowered  bayonet;  but  my  better  judgment  recalled  me  before  actual  contact 
could  take  place.  Of  course  Terriil  reportea  me  for  this,  and  my  ire  was  so  inflamed 
by  his  action  that  when  we  next  met  I  attacked  him  and  a  fisticolf  in  front  of  the  bar- 
racks followed,  which  was  stopped  by  an  officer  appearing  on  the  soena  Each  of  us 
hemded  in  an  exj^anation,  but  mine  was  unsatisfactory  to  the  authorities,  for  I  had 
admitted  that  I  was  the  assaulting  party,  and  the  result  was  that  I  was  suspended  by 
the  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Conrao^  until  August  28,  1852— the  Superintendeht  of  the 
Academy,  Ckptain  ^Werton,  being  induct  to  recommend  this  milder  oounie,  he 
said,  by  my  previous  good  conduct.  At  the  time  I  thought^  of  course,  my  eus^nsion 
a  very  unuur  punishment,  that  my  conduct  was  justinable,  and  the  authorities  at 
the  Academy  were  all  wrong;  but  riper  experience  has  led  me  to  a  different  conclu- 
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sion,  and  as  I  look  back,  though  the  mortification  I  endured  was  deep  and  trying,  I 
am  convinced  that  it  was  hardly  as  much  as  I  deserved  for  such  an  outrageous  br^ich 
of  discipline. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  witness  desire  to  say  anything  further  or 
add  to  his  statement  before  being  excused? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir. 

(Witness  excused.) 

Thereupon,  at  5.40  o'clock,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  8  o'clock 
p.m. 

after  recess. 

The  committee  reassembled  at  8  p.  m.,  Hon.  Charles  Dick  in  the 
chair. 

STEPHEN  B.  TEBHOV,  SWOBIT. 


toAe 


By  Mr.  Wanger: 

Q.  Of  what  class  are  you  a  member? — ^A.  Second  class. 

^.  Will  you  state  to  the  conmiittee  any  time  when  you  were  hazed 
tie  point  of  exhaustion  or  extreme  fatigue? — ^A.  I  was  hazed  once 
by  Cadet  Myer  to  the  point  where  I  fell  down  from  a  bench  on  which 
I  was  seated;  but  my  exhaustion  only  lasted  for  two  or  three  minutes, 
and  after  that  I  was  all  right,  and  the  next  day  I  felt  no  ill  effects 
from  it. 

Q.  When  was  that? — ^A.  That  was  in  the  sunmier  of  1898,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  at  a  soiree? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  the  other  cadets  present? — ^A.  The  upper  class  man, 
Caaet  Bettison;  and  of  my  own  class  there  were  Cadet  Hinrichs  and 
Cadet  Mahaffey,  if  I  remember  correctly. 

Q.  Who  asked  jou  to  go  to  the  tent? — ^A.  Cadet  Myer,  I  think^  sir. 

Q.  What  time  m  the  day  or  evening  was  it? — ^A.  It  was  just  a  short 
tune  after  supper,  sir. 

Q.  Were  all  the  upper  class  men  that  you  have  named  there  during 
all  of  the  tune  of  the  exercises? — ^A.  I  believe  they  were,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  the  fourth  dass  men  all  remain  unul  the  conclusion  ?~ 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  were  you  exercised  that  evening? — ^A.  I  don't  remember 
the  cause,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  were  told? — A.  Why  I  was  exercised? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — ^A.  Ko,  sir.  I  think  they  considered  that  I  understood 
why  it  was,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  what  did  you  understand  it  was? — A.  I  don't  remember 
now  what  was  the  reason,  sir. 

Q.  What  exercises  were  you  reauired  to  perform? — ^A.  I  think  the 
only  thing  I  did  was  to  hold  out  Indian  clubs  at  arm's  length,  sir,  while 
sittingon  the  locker  in  the  tent. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  exercised? — ^A.  I  can't  say  just  how  long, 
but  the  cadet  for  whom  I  was  holding  them  out  counted  50  and  pro- 
longed the  49^  and  that  seemed  to  me  several  minutes. 

Q.  Well,  did  that  make  you  very' tired? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wasany  reason  given  why  his  stop  was  made  at  50? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  50  been  the  prescribed  number? — ^A.  No,  sir.  He  said  that 
1  should  hold  them  out  until  he  counted  50. 
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Q.  And  when  he  had  counted  49  he  did  not  go  on  to  the  50  very 
rapidly? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  what  took  place  after  that? — ^A.  Then  I  was  taken  out  into 
the  space  behind  the  tents  and  rubbed  for  several  minutes,  and  then  I 
went  to  mv.own  tent  and  laid  down  on  my  bed  and  slept  and  rested. 

(^.  Well,  was  this  holding  out  of  Indian  clubs  after  you  had  been 
sittmg  on  the  locker? — ^A.  I  held  them  out  while  I  was  sitting  on  the 
locker. 

Q.  Had  the  50  been  pronounced  at  the  time  you  fell,  or  not? — A. 
No,  sir;  I  think  not,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  fell  while  the  count  was  suspended  on  49? — ^A.  Yes, 
air:  if  I  remember  correctly. 

Q.  Then  who  rubbed  you? — ^A.  Cadet  Bettison,  I  think,  sir, 

Q.  And  who  accompanied  you  to  your  tent? — ^A.  I  tiiink  I  went 
there  alone,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  say  you  felt  all  ri^ht,  or  did  you  make  anv  remark  on 
the  subject  of  your  condition  before  you  went  there? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
did  not  feel  exactly  all  right,  but  the  next  day  I  felt  no  ill  effects  from  it. 

Q.  Did  neither  Bettison  nor  Myer  call  to  see  you  to  ascertain  your 
condition? — A.  Yes^sir. 

Q.  When? — ^A.  During  that  evening  and  the  next  morning  they 
asked  me. 

Q.  Both  of  them? — ^A.  I  think  both  of  them  did;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  occasion  when  you  were  near  the  point  of 
collapse? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  was  the  weather  on  that  night?  I  mean  the  temperature;  I 
do  not  mean  whether  it  was  clear  or  cloudy. — ^A.  I  don't  remem- 
ber, sir. 

Q.  Were  you  tired,  or  not,  when  you  went  into  the  tent? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Not  tired?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  there  been  no  exercise  before  you  were  required  to  holdout 
the  Indian  clubs? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  time  when  you  were  greatly  fatigued  by 
exercising? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  that? — A.  I  was  required  to  do  an  exercise  called 
wooden  willying;  1  think  I  did  about  100  or  150,  sir. 

Q.  Who  required  you  to  do  those? — ^A.  Cadet  Nelly,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  in  the  evening,  after  supper? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  About  what  time  in  the  oay  was  that? — ^A.  I  think  that  was  after 
breakfast,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  it? — ^A.  It  was  in  the  tent  next  to  the  tent  next  to 
mine. 

Q.  Who  else  were  present? — ^A.  I  think  I  was  the  only  fourth  class 
man  in  the  tent,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  upper  class  nian  than  Nelly? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  your  offense  at  that  time? — ^A.  I  think  there  had  been 
several  small  things  which  I  had  done,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Nelly  recite  them  to  you,  or  take  it  for  granted  you  knew  ? — 
A.  He  took  it  for  granted  I  knew,  sir. 

Q.  What  oflSce  did  Nelly  hold? — ^A.  You  mean  in  the  battalion 
organization? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — ^A.  He  held  none,  sir;  he  was  merely  a  private,  sir. 
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Q.  Private  and  sort  of  self-appointed  inspector-general,  or  simply 
inspector? — A.  I  don't  understand  exactly  what  you  mean^  sir. 

Q.  Well,  he  was  observant  of  your  actions? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  presumed  to  correct  them? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  it  take  you  to  do  these  wooden  willys? — ^A.  I 
don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  what  was  the  eflFect  upon  you? — ^A.  My  arms  gave  way  so 
that  I  could  not  hold  the  gun  up,  sir. 

Q.  Then  what  did  Nelly  do? — A.  He  told  me  to  go  to  my  tent,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  tried  to  quit  before? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  did  he  tell  you  then? — A.  He  told  me  to  go  on,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  say  you  were  shamming? — A.  I  don't  remember,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  your  next  duty  that  day? — A.  I  don't  remwnber^  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  to  go  out  on  either  guard  or  parade? — ^A.  1  was 
not  on  guard,  sir;  1  don't  know  whether  I  had  a  drill  thut  morning  or 
not.  sir. 

•    Q.  Well,  do  you  Remember  how  speedily  you  recovered  from  the 
fatigue? — A.  I  remember  that  that  didn't  last  very  long,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  you  had  any  diflBculty  following  it 
when  you  went  out  to  drill  or  do  anvthing  else? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  vou  feel  any  after  effects  in  your  arms? — A.  I  don't  remem- 
ber what  the  after  effects  were. 

Q.  It  was  not  sufficient  to  impress  itself  upon  your  mind,  was  it? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  suppose  mv  arms  were  exhausted  for  some  time,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  the  hospital  on  account  of  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  your  arms  trembling? — A.  I  don't  remember,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Nelly  call  to  see  you  to  ascertain  how  you  were  getting 
along? — ^A.  I  tnink  not,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  repeat  the  offenses  for  which  this  was  intended  to  be  a 
correction? — A.  1  don't  remember,  sir;  I  think  the  offenses,  in  the 
first  place,  were  unintentional,  sir. 

Q.  Can't  you  recall  whctt  some  of  them  were? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us. — A.  On  the  evening  1  was  told  by  Cadet  Nelly  to  go 
down  the  company  street  and  j^et  some  candles,  and  I  understood  bun 
to  say  ''cans,''  so  I  brought  him  two  or  three  cans,  and  he  seemed  to 
think  that  was  an  offense. 

Q.  Well,  did  he  tell  you  you  were  the  woodenest  specimen  that  he 
had  seen? — A.  Yes,  sir.  • 

Q.  What  else  did  he  say? — ^A.  I  don't  recall,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  remember  that  he  used  the  term  *'  woodenest?"— 
A.  Because  he  often  applied  it  to  me,  sir. 

Q.  Had  the  term  ever  been  applied  to  you  before  you  came  to  the 
Academy? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  remember  of  its  being  applied. 

Q.  Has  it  been  applied  to  you  since  you  got  out  of  the  fourth  class  ?— 
A.  I  don't  remember,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  a  distinctive  honor  confined  to  that  year,  wasn't  it? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  frequently  do  you  think  the  term  was  usually  applied  by 
upper  class  men  to  you  during  the  plebe  camp,  during  each  day? — A. 
I  can't  say  how  many  times  it  was,  on  an  average;  perhaps  some  days 
it  was  not  applied  to  me  at  all  and  on  others  it  waa,  sir. 

Q.  How  irequently? — A.  I  don't  remember,  sir. 

Q.  Several  times? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  told  to  do  things  or  fight,  by  upper  class  men? — ^A.  I 
don't  remember  being  told  so,  sir. 
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Q.  You  don't  recall  having  been  ordered  to  do  things  under  the  pain 
of  being  called  out  to  fight? — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  do  remember  now;  once  on 
the  evening  when  I  was  holding  out  Indian  clubs  for  Cadet  Myer,  but 
I  doubt  whether  he  meant  it. 

Q.  Well,  how  did  vou  regard  it  at  the  time? — A.  It  caused  me  to 
hold  out  the  clubs  as  long  as  I  could,  sir. 

Q.  You  then  thought  it  was  intended  as  serious,  didn't  you? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Smith: 

Q.  Your  naoEie  is  Stephen  B.  Vernon? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  more  fully  describe  this  performance  when 
you  held  out  the  Indian  clubs.  You  say  you  were  seated  on  some- 
thing?— ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  you  seated  on? — ^A.  On  a  tent  locker,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  were  also  required  to  hold  your  lower  limbs  out 
straight? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  seated  just  as  you  are  now,  with  your  feet  on  the 
ground? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  holding  these  Indian  clubs  out? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Straight  out  from  your  body? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  you  were  compelled  to  wooden  willy  some? — ^A.  Not 
that  evening;  no,  sir. 

Q.  At  another  time? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  say  that  is  all  that  was  ever  done  to  you  on  those  two 
occasions  in  the  way  of  exercising?— rA.  On  those  two  occasions;  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Well,  were  those  the  only  two  occasions  that  you  were  ever 
exercised? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  called  out  to  fi^ht? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  that  you  did  not  think  they  ever  told  you  but  this 
<>nce  that  if  you  did  not  do  what  you  were  told  that  you  would  be 
called  out  to  fight.  You  did  not  need  to  be  told  that;  that  was  gener- 
ally understood  in  the  corps  that  if  a  fourth  clu^s  man  didn't  do  what 
he  was  told  he  would  be  called  out  to  fight? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

3.  You  understood  all  the  time  that  if  you  did  not  do  what  you  were 
to  do  by  the  upper  class  men  you  woujd  be  called  out  to  fight, 
didn't  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.   lou  were  a  witness  before  the  military  board? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  I  want  to  read  you  some  of  the  testimony  you  gave  before  that 
board: 

Q.  Was  there  anj  hazing  while  you  were  in  camp? — A.  Yes.  sir. 
Q.  What  form  did  it  take  with  you? — A.  I  was  made  to  hold  out  Indian  clubs. 
Q.  Anything  else? — A.  Oh,  that  is  the  only  one  I  can  remember  now,  sir. 
Q.  FcM*  how  long  a  time  did  you  have  to  hold  them  out? — A.  Four  or  five  minutes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  suffer  any  damage  or  ill  effects  from  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Did  you  so  testify? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  thought  the  meaning  was  per- 
manent effects.     I  felt  no  ill  effects  the  next  day. 

Q.  The  first  time  ^ou  testified,  at  that  time  you  did  not  remember 
about  this  wooden  willying? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Has  that  since  come  to  your  memory  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  there  are  some  other  things  that  happened  that 
you  have  forgotten,  perhaps? — A.  Not  in  the  line  of  exercise;  no,  sir, 

Q.  Now  you  say  that  when  they  asked  you  if  you  suffered  any  ill 
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effects  from  this  exercise  you   thought  they  meant  permanent  ill 
effects? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  you  were  practically  in  a  faint  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  exercises? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  was  perfectly  conscious. 

Q.  What  was  the  matter  with  you,  then;  what  did  you  call  it? — A.  I 
don't  know  just  what  the  matter  with'  me  was,  sir;  just  exhaustion — ^I 
could  not  sit  on  the  locker. 

Q.  Could  you  control  your  muscles? — ^A.  I  did  not  try,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  get  up  and  walk? — ^A.  I  did  not  try,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  you  want  to  be  candid  with  me.  Don't  you  know  whether 
you  could  get  up  and  walk,  sir,  without  trying? — ^A.  No,  sir;  because 
1  lay  just  as  I  was  for  some  time. 

Q.  What  made  you  lie  there  if  you  could  get  up? — ^A.  Well,  I  felt 
rather  tired  and  I  thought  it  was  a  good  place  to  stay,  sir. 

Q.  Lying  on  the  ground?  Fell  off  of  this  locker  onto  the  ground 
and  vou  say  that  you  were  lying  there  because  you  thought  it  was  a 
good  place  to  rest? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  not  jesting  with  me  about  that,  are  you? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  you  were  so  exhausted  that  you  were  practi- 
cally incapable  of  getting  up? — ^A.  I  don't  remember  about  that. 

Q.  Isn't  it  your  best  judgment  when  you  were  so  exhausted  you  fell 
off  the  locker  that  you  must  have  been  so  exhausted  that  it  would 
have  been  very  difficult  for  you  to  get  up  ? — A.  I  suppose  it  would  have 
been,  yes. 

Q.  You  were  in  a  very  easy  position  on  the  locker^  from  what  you 
tell  me,  your  feet  on  the  ground;  they  were  not  exercising  you  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  form,  requiring  you  to  hold  your  feet  up,  were  they  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  your  position  was  a  very  easy  one,  as  compared  with  the 
ordinary  position  for  exercising,  and  in  that  very  easy  position  you  tell 
us  now  that  you  were  exercised  until  you  fell  off  of  the  locker.  Now, 
don't  you  know,  that  being  true,  that  you  must  have  been  completely 
exhausted? — ^A.  Yes,  air. 

Q.  And  when  a  man  is  so  exhausted  that  he  can't  keep  his  seat  upon 
a  locker  that  he  is  so  exhausted  that  he  can't  get  up  and  move  around 
immediately  ?  I  am  speaking  of  that  identical  time;  I  don't  mean  that 
he  may  recover  rapidly.— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  what  other  forms  of  hazing  did  you- endure  that  were  not 
exercises?    Were  you  compelled  to  brace  any? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Considerably? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  by — numerous  persons? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  a  practice  that  the  whole  corps  of  upper  class  men 
indulge  in  constantly  with  a  man,  isn't  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ever  compelled  to  partake  in  the  exercise  known  as  footballs?— 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Eagling? — A.  I  don't  remember  now  having  been,  sir. 

Q.  Hanging  on  a  stretcher,  or  stretching? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Box  nolding? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  your  feet  inspected? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  the  pleasure  of  sitting  on  a  bayonet? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  ever  put  you  into  a  sweat  bath? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

?.  Who  did  that?— A.  I  think  it  was  Mr.  McNalley  and  Mr.  Nelly, 
remember  correctly.        * 
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Q.  How  long  did  they  sweat  you? — ^A.  I  could  not  say  just  how 
long,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  idea  whether  it  was  five  seconds  or  ten  min- 
utes?— A.  It  was  nearer  ten  minutes,  I  think,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  think  it  was  as  much  as  ten  minutes? — A.  I  don't  think 
it  was  anv  more,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  think  it  was  as  much? — ^A.  I  think  it  was  about  ten 
minutes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  do  any  choo-chooing? — ^A.  I  don't  know  what  that 
is,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  lying  on  your  back  and  making  your  hands  and  feet  go 
like  the  wheels  of  a  locomotive. — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  compelled  to  chew  the  end  of  a  rope? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  any  chinning? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  cut  by  vour  class? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  by  the  corps? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  eat  any  soap? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  eat  any  quinine? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  take  any  tabasco  sauce? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  compeUed  to  recite  a  story? — ^A.  I  was  com- 
pelled to  try  to  recite  them,  sir. 

Q.  Not  very  successful  in  that  line? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  recite  anv  poetry? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  try? — A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  Did  you  ever  particii)ate  in  barnyard? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  what  that  is,  don't  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  qualify? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  any  form? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  partake  in  dipping,  or  dips? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  swim  to  Newburg? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  dragged  out  of  bed? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  reported  for  demerits  through  malice,  as  you 
believe? — A.  I  think  not,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  keelers? — ^A.  I  never  had  to  do 
any,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  vou  did  hold  out  Indian  clubs? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hold  out  any  dumb-bells  by  request  ? — ^A.  I  think  not,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  ever  give  you  any  experience  with  woodening? — ^A.  I 
don't  know  wnat  that  is,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  they  did  tell  you  that  you  were  the  woodenest  man  they 
ever  saw? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  experience  with  funny  formations,  other 
than  I  have  named,  that  you  remember  of? — A.   xes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  they  ? — A.  Rat  funeral. 

Q.  How  was  that  operation  performed? — A.  A  dead  rat  whs  placed 
in  a  box,  I  think,  sir,  and  the  fourth  class  men  were  dressed  in  pecul- 
iar ways,  and  made  to  parade  up  and  down  the  company  street  with 
a  rat,  sir. 

Q.  As  mourners? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Depriving  fourth  class  men  of  usual  privileges,  such  as  depriv- 
ing them  of  their  Saturday  afternoon  leave.  Did  you  ever  have  any 
experience  of  that? — A.  I  don't  remember  ever  having  the  Saturday 
afternoon  leave,  sir. 
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Q.  You  don't  remember  ever  havliig  one? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  allowed  Saturday  afternoon  leave  by  the  regulations? — 
A.  1  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  found  it  out  while  you  were  a  fourth  dass  man? — ^A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Sounding  off  texts.     Did  you  have  a  text? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  I  assume  you  never  sounded  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did  have 
one,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  sound  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  graceful  attitude  did  you  assume  during  that  perform- 
ance?— A.  None,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  they  require  you  to  assume  some  graceful  attitude? — ^A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Just  let  you  recite  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Plebes'  rest.  Did  you  ever  have  any  rest  of  that  kind? — ^A.  I 
don't  know  what  it  is,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  called  a  "beast"  when  you  were  in  barracks,  before 
you  went  into  camp  the  first  year? — ^A.  1  don't  remember  being  called 
that  by  any  cadet. 

Q.  Addressed  personally  as  a  beast?  You  know  it  has  been  the 
practice  to  refer  to  all  cadets  here  before  they  left  the  barracks  for 
camp  the  first  year  as  beasts? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  their  abode  as  "  beasts*  barracks?  '*— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  attend  a  soiree? — A.  None  except  those  I  have 
mentioned,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  they  hardly  rose  to  the  dignity  of  that,  did  they? — ^A.  I 
considered  them  so;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  spoon  a  gun? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  do  any  double  steps? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Ever  have  any  experience  with  Sanmiy  in  the  mess  hall? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

(^.  Ever  have  any  experience  of  either  throwing  or  being  thrown  in 
a  ditch? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Helping  throw  the  sentinel  in  the  ditch? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  thrown  in  the  ditch  while  you  were  sentinel?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Ever  have  any  experience  in  charging  the  ostrich? — A.  I  don't 
remember,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  censured  or  reproved  while  acting  as  gunner  at  the 
mess  table? — A.  I  don't  think  I  ever  acted  as  gunner  at  the  mess  table. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  in  a  fight? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  required  to  stand  on  your  head  between  tattoo  and 
taps  by  an  upper  class  man? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  at  any  time,  when  so  standing  on  your  head,  required 
to  obey  an}'  tactical  orders,  in  that  position,  such  as  saluting  with  your 
feet? — ^A.  I  think  so,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  required  to  do  the  "deadbeat's  brace?" — A.  I 
don't  know  what  that  is,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  required  to  slide  on  a  soaped  floor? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  a  participant  in  battery  fire? — A.  I  don't  know 
what  is  meant  by  battery  fire. 

O.  I  believe  it  is  explained  here  that  the  participant  is  required  to 
fill  his  mouth  with  watermelon  seeds  and  then  upon  the  order  of  "but- 
tery, fire!"  is  to  discharge  them. — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Ever  participate  in  any  bowling  races? — A.  No, sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  eVer  ride  a  broomstick  since  you  came  to  the  Academy  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  vou  ever  compelled  to  stand'  on  your  head  in  a  tub  of , 
water? — A.  rlo,  sir. 

Q.  Any  threats  or  other  means  of  intimidation  applied  to  you  out- 
side of  those  already  stated? — A.  Not  that  I  remember  of,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  engaged  in  a  Sammy  race? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  a  pillow  fight? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Changing  posts  at  mess  hall? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  required  to  hold  your  head  under  a  faucet  or  down 
spout? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  Were  you  ever  required  to  engage  in  the  fifteenth  exercise  to 
excess  by  any  cadets? — ^A.  I  don't  know  what  is  meant  by  the  fifteenth 
exercise. 

Q.  You  are  not  familiar  with  the  exercbe  prescribed  in  the  regula- 
tions by  number? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Ever  required  to  walk  on  your  heels? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Ever  required  to  indulge  in  the  ''  full  bend  "  exercise  to  excess  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  bumped? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  required  to  hold  a  gun  at  arm's  length? — ^A, 
No.  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  tossed  in  a  blanket? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  required  to  engage  in  bayoneting  sparrows? — ^A. 
1  don't  remember. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  succeasful  in  bayoneting  any  of  them? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  engaged  in  a  turtle  parade?— A.  I  don't  know 
what  they  are. 

Q.  I  have  now  read  you  a  few  of  the  methods  of  hazing  heretofore 
practiced  in  the  Academy  that  we  have  gathered  from  the  various 
witnesses  before  us.  Can  you  furnish  us  any  additional  methods? — 
A.  I  have  been  made  to  play  a  musical  instrument  for  the  cadets. 

Q.  Was  that  simply  a  duress,  requiring  you  to  seriously  play  a 
musical  instrument,  or  was  that  some  other  form  of  hazing?  Tell  us 
how  that  is  done. — A.  Two  or  three  cadets  go  out  together  and  made 
to  play  all  the  evening. 

Q.  What  instrument  was  it  you  were  to  i)lay? — A.  The  violin,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  kept  you  playing  it  all  evening? — A.  From  after  sup- 
per until  tattoo,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  much  variety  in  the  tune? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  allowed  you  to  change  the  tune  once  in  a  while,  did  they? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  can  you  think  of  anything  else? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  As  we  have  gone  through  this  list,  you  have  discovered  that 
there  were  a  number  of  methods  used  to  haze  you  that  you  had  for- 
gotten, before  the  military  board,  had  you  not? — A.  No  form  of  exer- 
cises. 

Q.  Well,  bracing  is  a  form  of  exercise,  isn't  it? — A.  I  did  not 
include  that  under  exercises. 

Q.  Well,  when  you  were  a  fourth  class  man,  you  included  it  under 
that  head,  didn't  you? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  put  it  under  a  sepamte  head. 

Q.  Haven't  you  changed  your  mind  as  to  where  it  should  be  classed, 
since  you  left  the  fourth  class? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Didn't  you  consider  it  a  good  deal  of  exercise  to  throw  back 
your  shoulders  and  your  chin  in,  every  time  you  turned  out  on  the 
company  street,  in  those  days? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  never  included  it  in 
those  exercises. 

Q.  You  drew  rather  a  fine  distinction  between  exercises  and  exer- 
cising, didn't  you  ?^— A.  Perhaps;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  you  did  not  think  that  beinc  sweated  in  a  tent,  in  a  rain- 
coat, in  July  or  August,  was  an  exercises — ^A.  I  did  not  include  that 
under  exercises. 

Q'.  At  any  event,  you  have  had  the  things  you  have  now  told  of. 
How  did  you  feel  after  you  got  through  that  sweating  operation  ? — 
A.  Rather  exhausted,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  a  warm  day,  wasn't  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  now,  that  is  two  or  three  times  you  got  pretty  well  exhausted 
by  these  hazing  processes,  wasn't  it? — A.  Yes, sir. 

Q.  Who  was  it  sweated  you? — ^A.  McNalley  and  Nelly,  sir. 

Q.  I  have  a  list  of  forty  fights  in  this  institution  since  June,  1897.  I 
will  now  hand  it  to  you  and  wish  you  would  look  it  over  and  tell  me 
of  any  other  fights  that  you  can  recall  that  have  taken  place  here  since 
you  came  to  the  Academy. — A.  (After  looking  over  tine  list).  I  can 
think  of  no  others,  sir. 

Q.  You  can  not  think  of  any  more? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  anything  about  the  giving  of  tropical  sauce  to 
Booz? — ^A.  No,  sir;  never  heard  of  it,  sir,  until  the  case  came  up 
recently,  sir. 

Q.  Using  the  word  ''having"  in  a  little  broader  sense  than  you  used 
it — using  it  to  include  every  one  of  these  matters  that  I  have  just  read 
to  you  from  this  list — did  you  ever  know  Booz  to  be  hazed  in  any  one 
of  those  ways? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  I  did. 

Q.  Well,  tell  us  all  about  it,  then. — A.  I  remember  his  ^ht,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  you  did  not  know  personally  about  the  fight,  did  you? — 
A.  No;  I  aid  not  know  personally  of  any  way  in  which  he  was  exer- 
cised. 

Q.  I  do  not  say  "exercised;"  I  say  in  any  one  of  these  sixty  odd 
memods  of  hazing. — A.  No;  I  don't  know  personally  of  any  of  them. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  after  the  fight? — A.  Not  immediately  after  the 
fight,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  at  any  time  that  you  could  see  any  marks  on 
him  after  the  fight? — ^A.  I  don't  remember,  sir. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  the  fight  was  just  over  with,  you  did 
not  think  as  badly  of  Booz  as  you  thought  afterwards,  did  you? — A. 
I  don't  remember,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  first  came  to  Westpoint,  you  came  at  the  same  time 
he  did,  didn't  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  first  came  here,  you  did  not  know  that  when  a  boy 
was  in  a  fight  and  he  felt  he  was  thoroughly  whipped  and  could  not 
win  out,  that  courage  required  him  to  keep  on  ana  take  punishment 
until  he  was  incapable  of  coming  up  again,  did  you?  Haven't  you 
learned  that  since  you  got  to  Westpoint? — A.  I  think  when  a  cadet 
is  thoroughly  whipped  that  he  is  allowed  to  fall  out  of  the  fight,  sir. 

Q.  Witnout  waiting  to  be  knocked  insensible? — ^A.  I  don't  consider 
him  whipped  until  he  is  knocked  insensible. 

Q.  I  asked  you  if,  before  you  came  to  Westpoint,  you  understood 
that  it  was  necessary  when  a  young  man  or  boy  approaching  manhood 
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wa8  in  a  fight  and  discovered  be  was  whipped,  for  him  to  keep  on  tak- 
ing punishment,  just  to  show  his  courage,  until  he  was  knocked  into  a 
state  of  insensibility?  Did  you  understand  that  before  you  came 
here? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  learned  that  here,  didn't  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  this  fight  took  place,  you  felt  probably  as  you  felt 
when  you  came  from  your  home,  and  you  learned  from  the  cadets  here 
how  odious  his  conduct  was,  and  from  that  you  concluded  that  he 
ouffht  to  be  looked  down  upon.     Isn't  that  true? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  absorbed  it  from  the  Cadet  Corps  that  that  was  a  cowardljr 
thing  to  do — ^to  lie  down  before  you  were  knocked  into  absolute  insensi- 
bility?— ^A.  I  did  not  care  much  about  what  the  upper  classes  thought 
of  it. 

Q.  Didn't  it  imperceptibly  get  into  you  from  the  rest  of  this  corps 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  a  man  to  keep  on  taking  punisn- 
ment  until  he  was  knocked  into  insensibility? — A.  Not  until  he  was 
knocked  into  insensibility,  but  until  he  was  knocked  down  until  he  is 
unable  to  get  up. 

Q.  You  did  not  have  that  notion  when  you  came  here,  you  told  me. 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  bov  has  it,  does  he? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  It  is  the  practice  of  boys  to  fight  as  long  as  they  think  there  is 
any  show  to  win,  and  when  they  think  there  isn't  any  show  to  win,  to 
quit,  isn't  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  stop  the  punishment  when  there  is  no  show  to  win? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  for  all  you  know,  Booz  had  exactly  that  same  notion,  when 
he  came  here? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yet  you  testified  before  the  military  court  that  you  avoided 
having  anything  to  do  with  him  after  the  fight? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I)idn't  you  say  so? — ^A.  No,  sir;  not  if  I  remember  correctly. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  about  that? — ^A.  I  don't  think  I  said  that  I  avoided 
him;  if  I  remeinber  correctly,  I  said  1  was  not  thrown  in  contact 
with  him. 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  more  than  that?  Let  me  read  your  testimony  on 
that  occasion:  '*Q.  How  did  you  consider  him  yourself? — A.  Well,  I 
knew  very  little  of  him;  I  heard  about  the  fight^  but  from  the  judg- 
nient  of  my  classmates  and  those  men  who  Imd  seen  the  fight,  I  con- 
sidered him  a  coward  also.  Q.  And  you  acted  accordingly  ? — ^A.  I  had 
verv  little  to  do  with  him.  Q.  Was  that  because  you  were  not  thrown 
with  him,  or  because  you  did  not  desire  to  associate  with  him? — A. 
Partly  because  I  was  not  thrown  with  him  and  partly  because  I  had  no 
desire  to  see  him."  Did  you  so  testify  before  the  militarv  court? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  did.  Mv  desire  not  to  see  him,  I  don't  think  bad  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  fight,  sir. 

Q.  The  plain  inference  of  this  testimony  is,  that  it  had,  isn't  it? 
That  you  had  acquired  this  notion  that  he  was  cowardly  from  the  other 
students  here,  and  having  acquired  that  notion,  you  did  not  have  any- 
thing more  to  do  with  him;  partly  because  you  were  not  thrown  with 
him,  and  partly  because  5^ou  did  not  want  to  see  him? — ^A.  Before  the 
fight  I  did  not  care  anything  about  seeing  him. 

Q.  You  did  not  care  anything  about  avoiding  him,  either,  before 
the  fight,  did  you? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  There  was  never  any  strife  between  you  that  would  make  you 
care  to  want  to  avoid  him  before  the  fight? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Driggs: 

Q.  I  want  from  you,  please,  the  names  of  any  men  in  the  first,  sec- 
ond, or  third  classes  that  had  reputations  for  hazing.  Wherever  you 
see  these  names  checked  this  way,  that  will  indicate  that  thpse  names 
have  already  been  given  me.  i>ee  if  you  can  pick  out  any  that  have 
not  been  given  me  already  of  persons  who  were  nazers. — ^A.  You  mean 
anyone  tmit  I  consider  bad  hazers  at  all? 

Q.  Yes,  sir;  I  mean  anyone  that  had  any  reputation  as  being  a  bad 
hazer? — A.  I  see  no  more  names  there  of  such  persons. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Do  you  care  to  add  anything  to  the  statement  you  have  given? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Neither  before  the  military  board  or  this  committee? — A.  1 
would  like  to  correct  a  statement  which  I  made  to  the  militarv  board. 

Q.  What  is  it? — A.  That  I  was  not  a  member  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
and  I  have  since  found  out  that  I  was. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  correction  you  can  think  of? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(Witness  excused.) 

FBAVaS  WILLIAM  CLABK,  SWOBN. 

By  Mr.  Drigos: 

Q.  What  class  are  you  a  member  of? — A.  First  class. 

Q.  I  desire  to  ask  you  about  hazing,  and  by  hazing  I  do  not  include 
funny  formations,  but  I  do  include  bracing  and  the  administration  of 
tabasco  sauce  at  tine  table.  Have  you  ever  hazed  anyone  until  they 
had  convulsions,  or  muscular  tremblings,  or  fainting  spells,  or  anything 
of  that  character? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  severely  did  you  haze  any  man  at  any  time,  the  most  severe 
hazing  vou  ever  gave  any  man? — ^A.  I  hazed  one  man;  I  made  him  do 
about  three  or  four  eagles. 


Q.  Three  or  four  eagles? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 


Well,  then,  you  did  not  believe  in  the  physical  exercising? — ^A. 
NoTsir. 

Q.  Wasn't  that  something  very  unusual  for  a  member  of  your  class 
to  only  administer  a  punishment  of  that  kind,  three  eagles? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Well,  why  was  it  you  were  so  lenient?  Were  you  opposed  to 
the  system  of  hazing — I  mean  physically  exercising? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Not  to  include  fi^htin^? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  will  vou  describe,  in  your  own  language,  why  you  were 
not  in  favor  of  it?  If  you  preier  I  will  ask  you  questions. — ^A.  I  would 
just  as  leave  tell. 

Q.  All  right. — A.  The  reason,  I  don't  think  an  upper  class  man 
preserves  his  dignity  when  he  does  that. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  is  human? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  is  unjust  when  carried  to  such  extremes  as  we 
have  heard  in  evidence? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  to  be  cruel? — A.  When  carried  to  those 
extremes;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  vou  don't  believe  that  any  humanitarian  should  go  to  the 
extremes  that  we  have  heard  here  testified  to? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  You  don't  believe  it  is  a  ffood  thine  for  any  olBScer  or  any  mair 
who  is  to  become  an  officer  of  tne  United  States  Army,  and  who  had 
to  uphold  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  nation  and  the  flag,  to  pursue 
such  a  course  when  he  is  here,  do  you? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  how  many  men  of  your  kind  are  there  in 
your  first  class  that  are  opposed  to  this  vicious  hazing  that  we  have 
neard  about  here? — A.  1  tnink  there  is  about  half  of  them,  sir;  prob- 
ably more  than  that.     They  are  all  now,  sir. 

Q.  I  mean  prior  to  the  conmiencement  of  this  investigation,  or 
prior  to  the  passage  of  this  resolution  last  sunmier? — A.  Well,  I 
should  say  about  half  the  class. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  notice  whether  it  was  the  high  grade  or  the  low 
grade  men  who  are  the  most  vicious  hazers? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  that  proposition  at  all?-^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Therefore  you  are  unable  to  oflfer  any  conouoients  of  any  kind  on 
that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  think  there  is  at  least  50  per  cent  of  your  class  that  is 
opposed  to  this  system  of  hazing — that  is,  physically  exercising — or 
were,  before  the  passage  of  those  resolutions  last  summer? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  men  ever  talk  among  yourselves  about  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Those  of  you  that  had  these  humane  views  and  ideas  talked 
among  yourselves  about  the  perniciousness  of  the  custom? — A.  Not 
to  any  great  extent;  but  I  have  talked  to  my  roonmiate,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  you  are  a  credit  to  the  institution.  I  would  like  to  have 
you,  if  you  can,  sir,  tell  me  something  about  these  fights.  Do  you 
approve  of  the  nghts? — A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  you  do  not  approve  of  them  now,  do  you? — ^A.  Not  class 
fights,  sir;  1  approve  of  them  as  a  means  of  settling  personal  differ- 
ences. 

Q.  But  you  don't  approve  of  the  dueling,  challenging  system  of 
seconds,  and  all  thitt? — ^A.  Only  when  it  is  settling  a  personal  diflfer- 
ence;  ves,  sir. 

Q.  Only  for  a  personal  diflference? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  believe  that  a  man  should  be  called  out  for  fighting 
because  he  fails  to  do  250  wooden  willies,  or  something  to  that  eflfect? — 
A.  Not  now,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  ever  believe  that  a  man  should  be  called  out  to 
fight,  or  a  plebe  should  be  called  out  to  fight  after  he  had  done  his  best 
to  perform  what  his  taskmaster  told  him?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  always  opposed  that  idea? — ^A.  If  the  person  had  done 
his  best,  I  was,  sir. 

Q.  Whenever  a  plebe  has  done  his  best  you  think  that  has  gone  suf- 
ficiently far? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  a  man  had  told  you,  or  told  at  least  50  per  cent  of  your  class, 
that  he  had  gone  as  far  as  he  possibly  could,  they  would  not  have 
insisted  on  calling  him  out  to  fight,  would  they? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  there  is  only  a  minority  of  your  class  that  would  have 
insisted  on  such  a  proposition  as  that? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Driggs.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  only  just  for  me  to  say, 
as  an  individual  member  of  this  committee,  that  I  am  glad  indeed  that 
this  young  man  has  testified.  He  is  a  credit  to  the  institution,  sir. 
That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 
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By  Mr.  Smith: 

Q.  I  believe  you  never  were  personally  in  these  fights,  never  at  them 
yourself? — A.  I  was  second  in  one,  sir. 

Q.  Never  principal' in  any? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  tight  was  it  you  were  second  in  ? — ^A.  When  I  was  fourth 
class  man  I  was  second  to  my  roommate. 

Q.  Who  were  the  parties  to  the  fight? — A.  Mr.  Brewster  and  Mr. 
Wood,  sir;  the  class  of  1900. 

By  Mr.  Wangkk: 

Q.  You  have  required  fourth  class  men  to  do  special  duty  for  you, 
haven't  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  required  them  to  brace? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  required  them  to  do  other  things  which  are  not 
included  in  the  term  of  '^exercise,"  have  you  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  that  where  the  fourth  class  man  did  the  best  he  could 
you  did  not  believe  in  his  being  called  out.  Suppose  he  did  not  obey 
the  order  at  all,  what  was  then  your  idea  on  the  subject? — A.  I  advo- 
cated his  being  called  out,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  view  the  question  now?  Don't  you  think  there 
ought  to  be  some  way  of  requiring  fourth  class  men  to  obey  the  direc- 
tions of  the  upper  class  men? — A.  I  would  report  him,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom? — A.  On  the  delinquency  books — that  is,  in  the  ordi- 
nary report. 

Q.  But  suppose  you  told  him  to  clean  your  gun  and  he  did  not  do 
that,  what  would  you  do  then? — A.  I  would  have  advocated  hi$  being 
called  out,  sir. 

Q.  And  don't  you  think  that  some  measure  ought  to  be  on  hand  to 
be  resorted  to  to  require  compliance  with  directions  of  that  kind? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  might  not  fourth  class  men  become  very  fresh  if  there 
wasn't  some  remedy  of  that  kind? — A.  I  think  that  depends  on  the 
upper  class  men,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  way  ? — ^A.  Well,  they  can  preserve  their  dignity  from 
the  start,  from  the  first  time  they  see  the  new  cadets,  and  I  think  in 
that  way  the  new  cadets  would  not  refuse  to  do  anything  that  they  were 
told,  sir. 

Q.  Yes;  but  suppose  vour  confidence  in  them  was  misplaced  and 
that  some  ^' beast"  should  come  along  and,  by  inadvertence,  become 
impressed  with  that  regulation  which  forbids  him  to  do  any  menial 
service  for  another  class  man,  and  although  he  was  treated  with  the 
utmost  deference  and  courtesy  and  dignity,  would  decline  to  do  any 
menial  service  of  any  kind — clean  a  gun,  or  carry  water,  or  any  such 
reasonable  request  of  an  upper  class  man — what  snould  be  the  remedy 
in  that  event? — ^A.  Do  you  mean  because  he  bad  conscientious  scruples  i 

Q.  No;  I  mean  because  he  became  convinced  that  he  had  as  much 
right  to  be  relieved  from  that  service  as  if  he  was  an  upper  class 
man. — ^A.  Well,  now,  1  don't  think  I  would  have  anything  to  do  with 
tiiem. 

Q.  You  would  just  ignore  them,  wouldn't  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

S.  He  might  get  his  advice  or  information  where  he  could? — ^A. 
1,  I  don't  know,  sir;  I  don't  know  whether  I  would  ignore  him 
altogether  or  not;  it  is  rather  a  hard  thing  to  refuse  a  request  when  he 
woiud  ask  you  something. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  you  care  to  add  to  your  testimony  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  No  further  statement  you  wish  to  make? 

A.  No,  sir. 

(Witness  excused.) 

PHIIJP  H.  8HEBIBAH,  SWOUT. 

By  Mr.  Wangbr: 

Q.  What  class  are  you  a  member  of? — ^A.  Class  of  1902. 

Q.  You  came  here  when? — A.  In  June,  1898,  sir. 

Q.  And  have  been  here  most  all  the  time  since  then? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  soon  after  you  came  here  were  you  severely  hazed? — A.  I 
would  like  '*  severely  ha^d"  to  be  defined,  so  I  would  Know  what  time 
it  began,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  any  hazing  which  caused  great  fatigue. — A.  After  I  got 
to  camp,  sir? 

Q.  Yes,  sir;  or  before. — A.  Not  before;  no. 

Q.  There  were  no  cases  of  hard  fatigue  before? — A.  No,  sir.  You 
say,  '^What  time  after  I  got  to  camp,  this  started?" 

Q.  About  when;  yes. — A.  I  could  not  state  exactly;  I  should  think 
it  would  be  about  a  week. 

Q.  Tell  us  all  about  it,  in  your  own  way. — A.  I  could  not  describe 
any  particular  cases;  I  don't  remember  them.  I  was  made  to  do  things, 
I  suppose,  that  everybody  else  did — setting-up  exercises,  and  things 
of  that  sort. 

Q.  Well,  describe  the  time  when  you  were  most  fati^ed  by  these 
exercises. — A.  I  do  not  believe  I  could  name  the  time;  I  don't  believe 
I  could  name  the  special  time. 

Q.  No  matter  wben  it  was,  but  what  took  place? — A.  I  was  most 
fatigued  the  time  I  did  eagles. 

Q.  Was  that  in  the  evening? — A.  Yes,  sir;  after  supper. 

Q.  Who  ordered  you  to  report  to  the  particular  tent? — ^A.  I  don't 
remember  that. 

Q.  To  what  tent  did  you  go? — A.  I  think  it  was  the  fourth  tent 
from  the  color  line,  in  D  Company,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whose  tent  it  was? — ^A.  It  belonged  to  a  plebe;  a 
plebe  by  the  name  of  West  lived  in  it. 

Q.  What  other  plebes  were  there  when  you  arrived? — ^A.  That  I 
don't  remember. 

Q.  What  other  plebes  were  there  later  on  in  the  same  evening? — ^A, 
I  don't  remember  that,  sir. 

Q.  What  upper  class  men  were  present? — ^A.  I  can  remember  of  one 
time  Cadet  Bettison  being  present,  and  Cadet  Myer,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  evening  when  the  exercises  seemed  to  have  their  greatest 
eflfect  on  you?' — A.  I  don't  know  that  they  ever  had  any  marked  eflfect 
on  me. 

Q.  Never  made  you  particularly  weary  ? — ^A.  Oh,  I  was  tired,  yes, 
sir;  but  nothing  more  tnan  that,  simply. 

Q.  Ever  cause  any  tremor  of  the  muscles? — A.  Nothing  more  than 
tremor  after  you  have  done  any  exercise,  sir — after  you  have  taken  a 
long  run^  or  anything  of  that  sort;  sometimes  your  muscles  tremble, 
but  nothing  more  than  that,  sir. 

Q.  Ever  cause  you  to  faint? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Ever  cause  convulsion? — A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  it  having  been  reported  that  you  had  been  hazed 
into  a  faint,  or  into  a  convulsion  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  heard  of  it, 

Q.  Was  it  not  so  testified  before  the  military  court  of  inquiry,  by 
several  cadets ?-^A.  I  heard  that  by  hearsay;  I  heard  somebody  elso 
speaking  of  it,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  no  recollection  of  any  such  occasion? — ^A.  No,  sir,  1 
am  sure  I  was  never  hazed  into  convulsions. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  hazed  to  the  point  of  being  unable  to  longer  hold 
the  gun? — A.  I  never  remember  of  taking  that  exercise,  sir. 

Q.  Or  of  holding  out  the  Indian  clubsl — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  held 
them  out  until  I  could  not  hold  them  out  any  more,  sir. 

Q.  What  happened  then? — A.  I  dropped  them,  sir. 

Q.  What  followed? — A.  I  don't  remember  what  followed,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ordered  to  pick  them  up? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  think  I  was 
told  to  do  something  else,  sir. 

Q.  What  exercise  followed? — A.  I  could  not  say  that,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  conducting  the  services  on  that  occasion? — ^A.  Cadet 
Adams,  sir. 

Q.  Of  what  class? — ^A.  Class  of  1900;  he  is  not  now  in  the  Academy, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  any  of  your  f ellow-plebes  faint  at  any  time  when  you  were 
being  exercised? — A.  I  never  saw  one  faint,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  them  feign  fainting? — ^A.  No,  sir;  not  when 
Iwas  aplebe,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  sweated? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  think  you  testified  that  you  were  made  to  ride  a  broomstick? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  recite? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  your  text  what  you  were  required  to  recite  at  that 
time? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Your  text  was  different  from  that? — A,  I  never  had  one,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  you  reouired  to  recite  while  riding  a  broomstick? — 
A.  Required  to  recite,  **Turn  boys,  turn,  I  am  going  back,''  sir. 

Q,  Was  that  all?— A.  That  was  all,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  purpose  of  that? — ^A.  To  make  me  appear  foolish. 

Q.  How  long  was  that  kept  up? — ^A.  You  mean  how  long  I  rode  on 
the  broomstick,  sir. 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — ^A.  About  once  or  twice  up  and  down  the  company 
street^ir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  was  any  purpose  to  increase  your  admira- 
tion for  your  illustrious  father  in  requiring  you  to  do  that? — ^A.  1 
could  not  tell  you  that,  sir. 

Q.  What  offense  had  you  committed? — A.  I  had  committed  none 
for  that,  sir. 

Q.  Wasn't  that  intended  as  punishment? — A.  No,  sir. 

O.  There  wasn't  anv  punishment,  then,  in  making  a  plebe  ai)pear 
foolish? — ^A.  I  don't  think  there  was  any  j^unishment  intended,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  in  doing  that  were  you  permitted  to  smile? — ^A.  I  think 
I  did  it  at  night,  sir;  I  don't  remember,  sir. 

Q.  Then  there  was  no  particular  facial  expression  required,  then, 
while  you  were  doing  the  riding? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  hazing?  And  when  I  say  "  hazing"  I  mean  every 
form  of  action  which  was  required  of  you  while  you  were  a  plebe 
which  you  then  regarded  as  cruel. — A.  No,  sir;  that  is,  to  myself,  sir. 
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Q.  What  was  there  to  other  cadets  that  you  saw  that  year? — A. 
Only  what  I  heard,  sir. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  hear  had  been  cruelly  exercised? — A.  I  heard 
of  the  case  of  Cadet  MacArthlir,  sir. 

Q.  1  thought  that  was  a  year  later? — ^A.  It  was;  I  thought  you 
referred  to  tne  whole  time,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  any  case  of  cruelty  in  the  year  while  you  were 
a  plebe? — A.  I  can't  remember  of  any  now,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  others  have  you  heard  of  besides  MacArthur's  case? — 
A.  That  is  the  only  case  of  what  I  would  call  cruel  hazing  that  I  have 
heard  of,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  a  third  class  man  when  MacArthur  was  a  plebe? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  the  most  active  hazers,  either  that  you  know  of  or 
heard  of,  in  the  year  when  you  were  a  plebe  ? — ^A.  I  don't  think  a  plebe 
would  know,  because  he  only  knows  what  goes  on  in  his  own  company; 
he  does  not  know  what  goes  on  in  other  companies,  and  he  wouldn't 
be  able  to  state  that,  sir. 

Q.  But,  to  some  extent,  he  sees  who  are  most  active,  as  far  as  his 
range  of  observation  goes,  and  he  also  hears  some  of  his  classmates 
speak  about  the  matter,  does  he  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  now,  within  that  range  of  observation  and  hearing,  who 
were  named  as  being  the  most  prominent? — A.  I  think  there  is  only 
one  illustrious  case  that  you  could  mention,  and  that  was  the  case  of 
Cadet  Harllee,  sir. 

Q.  He  outstripped  all  competitors,  did  he? — ^A.  From  what  I  have 
heard,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  were  a  third  class  man  what  members  of  your  class 
were  regarded  as  active? — A.  I  don't  think  there  was  any  special  one 
regarded  as  that,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  quite  a  number  of  them  very  rarely  hazed  plebes,  didn't 
they? — A.  I  think  they  did,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  many  of  your  class  held  soirees  in  1899? — ^A.  I  could 
not  tell  you  that,  sir,  because  vou  are  not  in  camp  all  the  time;  you 
don't  know  what  is  going  on  wlien  you  are  not  in  camp. 

Q.  But  as  far  as  you  know? — ^A.  I  should  think  about  40  or  50,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  one  of  that  number! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  your  reason  for  hazing? — ^A.  Well,  I  had  a  motive; 
my  motive  was  at  first  for  the  plebe's  tenefit. 

Q.  Your  father  referred  to  the  custom  as  "senseless,"  and  one 
which  a  more  humane  civilization  had  practically  eradicated.  Would 
not  that  be  pretty  good  advice? — A.  He  never  spoke  to  me  of  it,  sir. 

Q.  No,  but  he  wrote  it  in  his  Memoirs.  Do  you  know  of  any  of 
your  fellow-classmen  who  are  better  and  safer  advisers  than  he? — ^A. 
No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Smith: 

Q.  Do  you  remember  being  hazed  by  Mr.  Deen?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  state  the  facts  of  that  hazing  fully. — A.  I 
remember  of  beinff  told  by  Mr.  Deen  to  do  100  eagles,  and  if  I  did 
those  eagles  I  could  go. 

Q.  Dia  you  do  them? — A.  I  did  them;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  that? — A.  That  was  during  camp,  sir. 

Q,  Your  first  year  at  camp? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Is  that  all  he  did  to  you? — A.  That  was  all,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Deen  ever  haze  you  at  any  other  time? — ^A.  I  don't 
remember  of  any  other  time;  no,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  in  with  Mr.  Brinton  at' a  time  he  daims  he  fainted  or 
appeared  to  have  fainted? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  stated  before  the  military  boatd  you  cotdd  not  remem- 
ber who  was  i)resent? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Was  he  in  the  class  below  jou? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  not  any  part  in  his  hazing? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  made  you  take  such  an  interest  in  it  as  to  go  down  the  next 
morninff  and  order  him  out?— ^A,  That  was  not  Cadet  Brinton.  That 
was  Cadet  Hascall. 

Q.  Your  belief  is  that  Brinton  had  actually  fainted,  then,  is  it? — ^A. 
It  was  at  the  time,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  that  Hascall  was  simulating  fainting? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  helped  haze  Hascall? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  interest  had  you  in  that,  then,  to  lead  you  to  go  down 
there  and  order  him  out? — A.  I  did  not  want  to  see  anybody  get  into 
trouble  about  it,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  that  he  had  been  hazed? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  trying  to  protect  the  hazers? — ^A.  I  was  at  that  time; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  read  your  testimony  before  the  military  commission  at  the 
time  you  were  recalled,  in  reference  to  this  matter  of  Cadet  Brinton: 

Q*  You  say  that  when  you  went  in  they  were  rubbing  his  ribe? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  say  when  they  went  in  they  were  doing  that;  I 
said  I  thought  they  did  tmtt  while  I  was  in  the  tent,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  long  he  had  been  in  the  tent  in  this  condition  when  yon  got 
there?    Did  you  hear  anyone  say  or  know  anything  about  it? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 

Q.  You  do  not?— A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  any  third  class  men  about  him  then?— A.  Yes,  sir;  there  were  some 
in  the  tent 

Q.  Who  were  they? — A.  I  donH  remember  who  they  were,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  doing  anything  to  resuscitate  him? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  it?— A.  Putting  water  on  his  head  and  rubbing  him? 

Q.  Rubbing  him  with  what? — ^A.  I  don't  remember  that,  sir;  I  think  they  were 
rubbing  his  wrists. 

Do  you  remember  that? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  His  own  class  men?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  some  of  them  were  his  own  class  men, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  assist  him  in  any  way?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do?— A.  I  put  some  water  on  his  face. 

Q.  You  must  nave  heard  somethiujg^  about  the  cause  of  this;  what  did  you  hear 
about  it? — A.  I  don't  remember  having  heard  anythinjp^  about  it  When  I  saw  a 
case  like  that  in  camp,  I  never  asked  anything  about  it,  sir. 

Do  you  remember  so  testifying? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us  why,  under  such  circumstances,  your  curiosity  was  not 
aroused,  and  why  you  asked  no  questions. — ^A.  Well,  in  cases  in  camp, 
when  anything  like  that  happens  you  never  think  of  what  is  tiie  cause 
of  the  cadet  in  that  condition.  I  don't  think  a  cadet  wants  to  know 
who  did  it;  does  not  want  to  know  anything  about  it. 

O.  The  fact  is  that  you  don't  need  to  ask  any  questions,  do  you? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Fainting,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  not  been  very  uncommon,  has 
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it,  from  extreme  hazing,  in  the  years  since  you  have  been  here? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir;  it  has. 

Q.  How  does  it  come,  then,  that  it  does  not  arouse  your  curiosity  when 
you  find  a  cadet  fainting  ? — ^A.  Because  I  have  seen  cadets  over  in  camp 
teien  fainting  a  ereat  many  times,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  wouldn't  that  the  more  tend  to  arouse  your  curiosity  to 
know  how  far  he  had  been  hazed,  and  what  the  prooabilities  were  as 
to  whether  he  was  fainting  or  otnerwise? — ^A.  It  did  not  arouse  my 
curiosity  at  the  time,  sir. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  are  endowed  with  the  usual  curiosity  of  average 
mortals? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  don't  you  mean  by  that  that  when  you  found  a  man  had 
&dnted,  it  was  usually  understood  that  the  chances  were  that  it  was 
from  hazing,  and  you  thought  that  it  was  best  not  to  stir  it  up?  Isn't 
that  what  you  meant  by  timt  answer? — ^A.  In  a  certain  way.  I  have 
thought  that  in  certain  case«;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  the  less  you  knew  about  it  the  safer  you  would  be? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  I  don't  mean  you  personally,  but  the  safer  from  having  to  fur- 
nish any  information  against  your  associates  is  what  I  meant? — ^A.  I 
think  cadets  in  camp  that  way,  when  they  are  all  together,  the  hazing 

foes  on,  and  they  think  they  are  doing  what  is  the  proper  thing, 
hey  do  not  go  around  to  see  who  is  haz^.  They  don't  go  around  to 
see  what  other  cadets  are  doing.  They  do  what  they  think  is  proper 
for  the  plebes.    They  don't  so  to  look  into  each  case. 

Q.  You  wouldn't  personafly  have  ever  approved  of  hazing  a  man 
until  he  fainted  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  you  find  a  cadet  had  done  that,  you  would  think  that  he 
had  been  too  harsh  with  the  plebe,  wouldn't  you? — ^A.  That  depends 
upon  the  plebe.  If  the  plebe  is  in  physical  condition,  he  probably 
would  not  faint,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  whether  he  had  intentionally  been  too  harsh  or  not,  you 
would  think  he  had  been  too  harsh  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  if  he  had  fainted. 

Q.  If  you  had  found  that  some  one  had  been  too  harsh,  wouldn't 
you,  outside  of  any  embarrassment  of  knowing  too  much,  like  to  know 
who  it  was  that  was  making  a  practice  of  carrying  these  things  to 
extremes? — A.  I  have  not  tried  to  find  out. 

Q.  But  would  not  you  naturally  have  curiosity  to  know  who  it  was 
among  the  corps  that  was  carrying  tiiese  things  to  extremes? — A.  I 
think  that  would  be  an  opinion  of  an  outsider,  that  they  would  think 
that  cadets  would  do  that;  but  I  don't  think  that  the  cadets  would 
themselves,  sir. 

Q.  Do  what? — A.  I  said,  look  into  the  matter. 

^.  I  did  not  say  that.  I  said,  if  you  wouldn't  naturally  have  some 
curiosity  to  know  what  cadet  it  Was  who  carried  these  things  to  ex- 
tremes?— ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

(^.  And  if ,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  do  not  decline  to  gratify  that 
curiosity,  because  you  think  it  is  best  not  to  know  anything  against 
your  associates  in  the  corps,  for  the  good  of  all  concerned? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  think  that  was  true. 

Q.  And  that  is  what  you  really  think  you  meant  by  this  answer  to 
the  Army  board? — A.  Not  entirely. 

Q.  That  is,  largely  ?— A.  That  is  a  part  of  it 
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Q.  That,  for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned,  it  is  better  for  you  not  to 
know  it? — A.  I  don't  remember  what  I  thought  at  the  time. 

Q.  That  would  be  your  present  construction  of  your  answer  now, 
wouldn't  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
By  Mr.  Dbiggs: 

Q.  Have  you  ever  hazed  anyone  until  they  had  muscular  trem- 
blings?— ^A.  1  have  never  noticed  the  muscular  tremblings. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  anyone  say  that  they  had  them,  after  you 
finished  hazmg  them? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  hazed  anyone  until  he  fainted? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  until  he  had  convulsions? — A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  most  severe  dose  of  nazing  that  you  ever  gave 
any  man  ? — A.  I  could  not  say  what  was  the  most  severe  hazing  t^ 
he  had  had,  because  I  don't  know  what  his  feelings  were  in  the  case. 

Q.  Well,  personally,  what  would  you  consider  a  good,  liberal  amount 
of  hazing  to  give  any  man  that  you  hazed? — ^A.  x  ou  would  keep  it  up 
and  wait  and  see  what  the  eflfect  of  the  hazing  was  on  the  plebe  oefore 
you  could  tell.     Some  men  would  stand  more  than  others. 

Q.  What  did  you  give  the  man  that  could  stand  the  most? — ^A.  I 
would  not  know  what  the  man  could  stand  until  I  tried  him. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  try  on  any  one  man? — ^A.  I  never  timed 
myself,  sir. 

(X  You  don't  know  whether  you  gave  him  one  eagle  or  a  thousand  t — 
A.  1  never  gave  him  a  thousand. 

Q.  One  hundred? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Two  hundred  and  fifty?— A.  That  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  give  200  eagles  to  ? — ^A.  I  could  not  say  that  there 
were  that  number,  but  about  that  many,  to  Cadet  Warren. 

Q.  Now  in  the  institution? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  give  to  Cadet  Warren  anything  else  that  same  night? — 
A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  What  else  did  you  give  him  besides  200  eagles? — ^A.  Made  him 
hang  on  a  tree,  sir. 

Q.  How.  long? — A.  I  should  think  about  two  minutes,  sir. 

Q.  Anything  else? — A.  I  don't  remember  anything  else. 

Q.  Who  else  did  you  haze? — A.  Hazed  Cadet  Murphy,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  give  Mr.  Murphy? — ^A.  Mr.  J.  J.  Murphy,  sir;  I 
gave  him  eagles,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  all? — A.  That  is  all  I  remember  of,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  give  him? — A.  1  could  not  state  that,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  no  recollection  whether  it  was  200  or  100,  or  over? — 
A.  I  should  say  it  was  about  100,  sir. 

Q.  Those  are  the  only  two  men  that  you  can  particularly  remember 
now? — A.  No. 

Q.  Who  else? — A.  Cadet  L.  M.  Adams,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  to  him? — ^A.  I  think  I  made  him  eagle;  I  could 
not  state  positively. 

Q.  Anything  else  besides  eagling? — A.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  remem- 
ber, sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  sweat  a  man  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  him  hang  on  a  stretcher? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  longest  you  ever  told  a  man  to  hang  on  a  stoetcher  I — 
A.  A  minute  and  a  haB,  sir. 
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Q.  Make  them  do  anything  else  during  that  same  performance? — A. 
While  he  Was  hanging  on  a  stretcher,  sir? 

Q.  No;  I  don't  mean  that. — A,  I  aon't  remember,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  give  a  man  wooden  willies? — A.  I  think  I  have,  sir. 

Q.  How  many? — ^A.  1  never  specified  any  number  that  he  should 
do,  sir. 

Q.  Six  hundred  and  forty? — ^A.  No;  I  don't  believe  there  were  that 
many. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  any  man  doing  any  more  than  640? — ^A.  I 
never  heard  of  anyone;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  man  doing  that  many? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  would  take  a  pretty  strong  man  to  do  that  many,  would  it 
not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a  man  could  possibly  do  640  wooden  willies 
right  along  without  stopping? — A.  Yes,  sir;  if  he  is  very  large  and 
muscular,  sir. 

S.  If  ne  is  a  man  about  your  size? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  he 
d  do  that  many. 

Q.  Well,  any  other  man  that  you  recall? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  want  me  to  ask  a  Question  each  time,  or  do  you  remem- 
ber these  men  yourself? — ^A.  I  ao  not  remember  any  more. 

Q.  You  have  given  me  the  names  of  all  the  men  you  recall  having 
hazed  by  physical  exercise? — A.  I  could  not  give  you  the  names  with- 
out thinking  a  long  time.     I  do  not  remember  the  men  now. 

Q.  That  IS  all  you  recall  just  now  or  would  be  apt  to  recall  the  next 
moment  or  so? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  rive  anybody  tabasco  sauce? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  notice  a  goodmany  cadets  do  not  give  anjr  tabasco  sauce.  Don't 
some  of  you  cadets  believe  in  tabasco  sauce,  or  m  the  administration  of 
it? — A.  No,  sir. 

2.  Why  not? — ^A.  I  think  the  sentiment  was  that  anything  that 
d  possibly  in  any  way  hurt  the  plebe  permanently  would  not  be 
given  him,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  believe  it  is  cruel  to  give  a  man  tabasco  sauce,  or  any- 
thing that  will  injure  him  that  way? — ^A.  Not  cruel  at  the  time  being, 
sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  believe  it  is  cruel  to  burn  a  man's  throat  with  tabasco 
sauce? — A.  I  don't  believe  it  burns  his  throat;  it  is  just  hot,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  think  it  would  burn  a  man's  throat  to  take  fifteen 
drops  of  tabasco  sauce? — A.  I  don't  think  it  injures  it. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  burns  it  as  it  goes  down? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it 
bums  him. 

Q.  Isn't  a  bum  painful? — A.  It  depends  upon  what  kind  of  a  burn — 
the  intensity  of  the  burn. 

Q.  The  intensity  of  a  burn  caused  by  tabasco  sauce,  then? — A.  No, 
sir;  I  don't  think  it  is  painful,  particularly. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  taken  any  of  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  drops  did  you  take? — ^A.  I  was  never  given  but  one 
drop. 

Q.  But  then  you  don't  know  from  experience  whether  it  is  painful 
or  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  taken  it  of  my  own  accord. 

Q.  How  many  drops  did  you  take  of  your  own  accord? — A.  About 
a  quarter  of  a  teaspoonful  of  it 
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Q.  When;  since  this  investigation  started? — A.  Yes,  sir;  since  the 
first  investigation  started. 

Q.  To  find  out  whether  it  was  hot  or  wasn't  hot? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Trying  all  the  time  to  make  yourself  think  it  wasn't  hot? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  it  is  a  fact,  isn't  it,  that  the  majority  of  cadets  who  have 
been  requested  to  take  tabasco  sauce  say  that  it  has  hurt  them  at  the 
time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  a  man  says  anything  hurts  him,  and  he  is  asked  to  do  it  again, 
would  that  be  cruel  ? — A.  It  depends  upon  how  much  it  hurt  him. 

Q.  If  a  man  said  it  hurt  him  at  all,  if  he  said  it  hurt  him  the  least 
little  particle,  or  hurt  him  a  great  deal;  if  he  said  it  hurt  him  at  the 
time  he  first  took  it,  and  he  is  asked  to  take  it  again,  would  it  be  cruel 
or  not? — A.  It  depends  on  the  pjerson  administering  it 

Q.  The  person  administering  it? — A.  You  asked  me  if  1  thought  it 
was  cruel  to  give  a  man  tabasco  sauce,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  exactly  what  I  said. — A.  Well,  it  depends  •  upon  the 
man's  own  opinion  of  it,  sir. 

Q.  Depends  upon  your  opinion,  you  mean? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  giving  me  the  tabasco  sauce? — A.  No,  sir.  It  depends  upon 
the  opinion  or  the  man  that  takes  the  sauce  whether  he  thinks  it  is 
cruel  or  not. 

Q.  The  man  who  takes  the  sauce  is  the  one  that  is  to  think  it  is 
cruel? — A.  No,  sir;  the  other  man  may  think  it  is  cruel,  too. 

Q.  Suppose  General  Dick  were  to  say,  after  he  had  been  given 
tabasco  sauce  once  by  a  cadet,  and  you  came  up  to  him  and  said  for  him 
to  take  ten  drops  of  tabasco  sauce,  and  he  tola  you,  ''Well,  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan, that  hurt  me  very  much  the  last  time  I  took  it,"  and  you  said, 
''It  makes  no  difference,  take  it;"  would  that  be  an  act  of  cruelty  or 
kindness? — A.  I  should  think  it  would  be  between  the  two.  I  should 
not  consider  myself  it  is  cruel. 

Q.  In  what  way  ? — A.  I  don't  think  it  is  exactly  cruel,  and  I  don't 
think  it  would  be  a  kindness,  sir. 

Q.  Cruel,  as  I  understand  it,  means  inflicting  pain  upon  another  per- 
son against  his  wish — expressing  it  without  looking  through  the  dic- 
tionary?— A.  Well,  according  to  that  definition  it  would  be  cruel,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  did  not  understand  the  definition  of  the  word  '*  cruel" 
before  thoroughly  ? — A.  That  was  not  exactly  my  opinion  of  it;  no,  sir. 

Q.  If  the  definition  I  gave  you  is  approximately  correct,  then  it 
would  be  cruel? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Wanger: 

Q.  What  reason  was  there  for  your  exercising  Warren? — A.  I  do 
not  remember  the  cause  now,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  reason  for  exercising  J.  J.  Murphy? — A.  I  don't 
remember  that,  sir;  it  was  in  ranks,  that  I  remember,  one  time  of  talk- 
ing to  him  about  it  when  he  was  in  ranks;  I  don't  remember  the  cause. 

Q.  And  then  when  did  you  exercise  him;  that  same  evening? — A. 
No,  sir;  it  was  not  that  same  evening,  because  he  went  on  a  practice 
march  that  day,  sir. 

Q.   Was  it  on  any  evening? — A.  No,  sir;  it  was  in  the  afternoon. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  afternoon? — ^A.  About  half  past  3,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  it  was  that  he  was  doing  in  ranks ?^A. 
No,  sir;  1  remember  speaking  to  him  at  the  time,  sir. 
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Q.  Was  it  something  for  which  he  might  have  been  reported? — ^A. 
I  do  aot  remember  that,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Smith: 

Q.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  you  have  ever  read  your  father's 
Memoirs  on  this  subject? — ^A.  I  have  read  them,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  he  said  on  this  subject? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
remember  his  speaking  of  hazing  at  Westpoint. 

Q.  As  senseless? — ^A.  I  don't  remember  of  senseless  being  used,  sir. 

Q.  1  would  like  to  have  the  gentleman's  attention  called  to  it  specific- 
ally [handing  witness  the  first  volume  of  his  father's  Memoirs]. 

By  Mr.  W anger: 

Q,  Will  you  read  the  last  paragraph  of  page  9  for  the  committee? — 
A.  "Quietly  following  my  admission  I  was  oroken  in  by  a  course  of 
hazing,  with  many  of  tne  approved  methods  that  the  cadets  had  handed 
down  from  year  to  year  smce  the  Academy  was  founded.  Still,  I 
escaped  excessive  persecution,  although  there  were  in  my  day  many 
occurrences  so  extreme  as  to  call  forth  condemnation,  and  an  endeavor 
to  suppress  the  senseless  custom,  which  an  improved  civilization  has 
now  about  eradicated,  not  only  at  Westpoint  but  at  other  colleges.". 

Q.  You  now  observe  that  he  did  use  the  expression  "senseless  cus- 
tom?"—A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Smith: 

Q.  Then  it  seems  to  be  a  question  simply  whether  you  will  follow 
your  illustrious  father  or  tne  wisdom  of  these  cadets,  does  it  not? — 
A.  I  never  asked  myself  that  Question  before. 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  I  cominena  it  to  your  careful  consideration,  Mr, 
Sheridan. 

.  By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Anything  you  care  to  add  to  your  statement  before  leaving  the 
stand? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  vou  jmrticipated  in  some  of  these  prize  fights? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir:  I  have  Been  in  two  fights,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  never  principal? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Second? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Timekeeper? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Referee?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Sentinel? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  how  many  fights  did  you  officiate  aa  second? — ^A.  Two,  sir. 

Q.  How  recently? — ^A.  One  of  them  this  winter,  sir;  and  one  of 
them  in  my  first  encampment,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  the  prmcipals? — A.  In  the  first  one,  sir? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  Cadet  Barnes  and  Cadet  C.  B.  Clark,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  fight  this  winter? — ^A.  Between  Cadet  Pegram  and 
Cadet  Smith,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  this  winter? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Smith: 

Q.  What  time  this  winter? — A.  I  don't  know;  it  was  about  three 
months  ago,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  happen  to  remember  whether  it  was  before  or  after  the 
general  election* — A.  I  think  it  wa«  before,  sir. 
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Q.  Well,  it  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  in  the  winter;  it  would  be  in 
the  fall,  now,  according  to  your  judgment? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  believe  we  will  let  you  examine  this  list  of  fights,  and  ask  you 
if  any  have  taken  place  that  you  know  of  that  are  not  on  this  list? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  can't  think  of  any  besides  these. 

(Witness  excused.) 

LIETTT.  J.  W.  HIHKLEY,  SWOBH. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  State  to  the  conmiittee  your  full  name. — A.  James  H.  Hinkley, 
first  lieutenant,  Fifth  United  States  Artillery. 

Q.  Will  you  give  the  committee  the  history  of  the  organization  of 
the  so-called  "scrapping  conmiittee,"  or  fighting  committee? — ^A.  In 
my  fourth  class  year,  the  academic  year  of  1892-93,  there  was  a 
matter  that  came  up  in  the  class,  some  internal  matter  of  the  class, 
that  required  action,  and  we  did  not  desire  that  the  entire  class  should 
take  action  on  the  subject,  so  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  class 
president  to  take  charge  of  the  affair.  After  this  affair  was  settled, 
it  was  thought  best  by  a  number  of  the  class  to  keep  this  committee 
in  force,  so  that  it  might  take  charge  of  all  future  matters  of  any  sort, 
and  discuss  them  before  they  were  brought  before  the  class  for  action; 
so  the  class  met  and  gave  this  committee  full  power  to  act  for  the 
class  in  all  class  affairs,  and  with  special  power  to  take  charge  of  any- 
thing which  might  lead  to  a  fight,  unless  it  were  properly  settled. 
The  special  duty  of  the  committee,  according  to  the  sentiment  of  the 
class,  was  to  prevent,  if  possible,  all  fights  between  members  of  our 
class  and  members  of  the  other  classes,  and  to  settle  matters  that 
should  come  up  that  otherwise  would  lead  to  %hts;  and  keep  the 
men  from  fighting  by  the  proper  party  offering  some  apology,  or 
settling  the  matter  in  some  other  methoa,  in  some  other  way. 

Q.  The  purpose,  then,  was,  as  much  as  possible,  to  suppress  fight- 
ing?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  success  resulted  from  that  organization  at  that  time? — ^A. 
Our  class  had  but  two  fights,  as  I  rememlSr,  during  the  three  succeed- 
ing years  while  we  were  upper  class  men.  There  were  a  great  number 
of  affairs  which  ordinarily  would  have  led  to  fights,  but  they  were 
settled  by  this  committee  without  fights. 

Q.  Had  fighting  prior  to  that  time  been  a  prevalent  source  of  dis- 
turbance?— ^A.  Yes,  sir.  There  had  been  a  number  of  fights;  but  as  I 
remember,  in  our  fourth  class  year  we  had  but  one  fight,  and  that  was  a 
personal  matter,  not  a  class  anair.  I  do  not  think  we  had  any  class 
fights  during  that  year  at  all;  but  there  had  been  a  number  of  fights 
before  that,  and  there  were  other  fights  in  that  camp  outside  of  our 
class. 

Q.  How  long  did  your  observation  continue  of  the  operation  of  tliis 
fighting  committee? — A.  Three  years. 

Q.  From  1892  to  1895?— A.  No,  sir;  from  1893  to  1896. 

Q.  You  left  here  in  1896? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  came  back  in  the  fall 
of  1898. 

Q.  Since  that  time  a  good  many  more  fights  have  occurred? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  from  this  testimony. 

Q.  Jt  would  seem  then,  would  it  not,  that  the  purpose  for  which  this 
committee  had  been  organized  was  largely  perverted? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  How  long  prior  to  the  organization  of  the  scrapping  committee 
were  class  organizations  instituted  here? — A.  No,  sir;  1  do  not  know. 
They  were  in  vogue  before  my  day;  they  were  not  recognized  by  the 
authorities  in  any  way,  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  When  were  they  recognized  by  the  authorities  ? — ^A.  Well,  I  don't 
know  when  they  were  officially  recognized.  When  the  Superintendent 
wanted  to  conmiunicate  with  the  class,  without  the  pubhcation  of  an 
order,  he  would  send  for  our  class  president;  ana  when  our  class 
desired  anything,  our  class  president  would  act  for  the  class,  and  it 
would  be  accepted  as  such  by  the  authorities. 

Q.  That  was  while  you  were  a  cadet? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  Superintendent  during  that  time  ? — ^A.  Greneral  Wilson 
was  Superintendent  when  I  was  a  fourth  class  man,  and  General  Ernst 
afterwards. 

Q.  You  think  it  did  obtain  while  General  Wilson  was  here? — A. 
No,  sir;  I  have  no  knowledge  of  that,  because  our  organization  was 
not  effected  until  after  General  Wilson  left;  it  was  during  Geneiul 
Ernst's  administration. 

By  Mr.  Wanger: 

Q.  What  name  was  given  to  the  committee  at  the  time  of  its  first 
organization? — A.  We  called  it  the  *' fighting  committee,"  sir. 

Q.  Why  was  it  called  fighting  comnuttee  if  its  purpose  was  to  pro- 
mote peace? — A.  Well,  it  had  most  to  do  with  the  subject-matter  of 
fights,  or  the  causes  of  fights. 
By  Mr.  Clayton: 

Q.  Was  any  tabasco  sauce  given  hj  upper  class  men  to  fourth  class 
men  while  you  were  here? — A.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Never  heard  of  in  your  time? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Hazing  went  on,  of  course? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  any  cases  of  excessive  hazing  during  that  time? — ^A. 
I  only  recall  one  case  when  I  was  a  first  class  man;  there  was  a  fourth 
class  man  hazed,  and  I  believe  he  fainted.  The  attention  of  our  com- 
mittee was  called  to  it,  but  before  we  took  any  action  in  the  matter 
the  authorities  heard  of  it  in  some  way,  and  the  cadet  was  punished. 
I  don't  know  how,  because  I  went  off  on  sick  leave  directly  afterwards. 

Q.  This  custom  of  having  fourth  class  men  do  special  duty  for 
upper  class  men,  did  that  ob^in  at  that  time? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (Handing  witness  a  list  of  the  different  methods  of  hazing.) 
State  which  kinds  existed  at  that  time. — ^A.  Bracing  existed;  wooden 
willying  came  in  when  I  was  in  the  corps. 

Q.  How  about  bracing?  Was  that  given  as  jjart  of  the  authorized 
instruction  to  fourth  class  men,  to  assume  constrained  positions,  in  your 
time? — A.  Well,  yes,  sir;  more  or  less  of  a  constrained  position.  We 
had  to  keep  our  little  fingers  on  the  seams  of  our  trousers  and  palms 
to  the  front;  and  when  we  marched  we  depressed  the  toes. 

Q.  That  was  changed  since? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when? — ^A.  It  was  changed  in  the  fall  of  1892, 
September,  1892,  just  after  the  close  of  camp;  changed  by  order,  and 
upper  class  men  were  reported  for  swinging  their  arms  excessively  in 
ranks,  and  fourth  class  men  for  not  swinging  them  at  all. 

Q.  That  was  while  you  were  a  fourth  class  man? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  it  ever  been  practiced  by  fourth  class  men  in  camp  since? — • 
A.  Yes,  sir;  the  fourth  class  men  are  required  to  brace. 
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Q.  I  mean  by  order  of  the  Superintendent. — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  has  never  been  ordered? — A.  No,  sir;  not  tiiat  I  know  of. 
Wooden  willy ing,  I  think^  came  in  in  the  sunmier  of  1895;  footballs 
were  not  in  vogue;  eaghnff  was;  hanging  on  a  stretcher  was  not; 
stretching  was  not;  box  nokUng  was  not;  feet  inspection  was  in  vogue; 
sitting  on  bayonet  was;  sweating  was  not;  choo-cnooing  was;  chewing 
rope  ends  was;  chinning  was  not;  cut  by  class  was;  eating  soap  was 
not;  eating  quinine  was  not;  dosing  with  tabasco  sauce  was  not;  recit- 
ing stories  was;  reciting  poetry  was;  barnyard  was  not;  qualifying 
was;  dipping  was  not;  swinuning  to  Newburgh  was;  dragging  men  out 
of  bed  was.  I  never  heard,  whue  I  was  a  cjSet,  of  reporting  men  for 
demerits  as  being  having;  thev  were,  of  course,  reported.  Keelers 
was  not;  holding  out  {naian  clubs  or  dumbbells  was  not;  woodening 
was  not;  we  had  funny  formations;  depriving  fourth  class  men  ot 
usual  liberties  was  not  in  vogue;  sounding  off  texts  was;  plebes'  rest 
was  not;  calling  plebes  "beasts"  was  in  vogue;  exercising  was;  soirees 
were;  spoon  a  gun  was;  double  steps  were;  sammy  was  not;  throwing 
sentinel  in  ditch  was;  charg^ing  the  ostrich  was  not;  censuring  or 
reproving  the  gunner  was;  fighting  was;  standing  on  head  between 
tattoo  and  taps  was  not;  deadbeats'  brace  was  not;  double  stepping 
was;  Indian  clubs  was  not;  sliding  on  soaped  floora  was  not;  battery 
fire  was  not;  bowling  races  were  not;  riding  on  broomstick  was; 
standing  on  head  in  tub  of  water  was  not;  threats  of  intimidation,  I 
never  heard  any  given — ^yes,  I  have,  too;  that  was  in  vogue;  sammy 
race  was  not;  pillow  fighte  were;  changing  posts  in  mess  hall  was  not; 
holding  head  under  faucet  or  water  was  not.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
fifteenth  exercise  is;  walking  on  heels  was  not;  "fuU  bend"  exercise 
was;  bumping  was;  holding  gun  at  arm's  length  was  not;  tossing  in 
blanket  was;  bayoneting  sparrows  was  not;  rat  funerals  were  in  vogue; 
turtle  parades  were  not. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  you  care  to  add  to  your  statement 
before  leaving  the  standi 

A.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  I  mean  upon  the  general  subject,  and  not  confined  at 
all  to  the  inquiry  that  was  inade  when  you  took  the  stand? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  believe  not. 

IiIBirrENAHT  ¥BASK  W.  OOE,  SWOBV. 

By  Mr.  Wangeb: 

Q.  You  may  state  your  rank  and  profession. — ^A.  Frank  W.  Coe, 
first  lieutenant,  First  Artillery;  assistant  professor  of  mathematics, 
West^int,  N.  Y.,  United  States  Military  Academy. 

Q.   xou  testified  before  the  military  court?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  vou  had  a  decided  conviction  at  the 
time,  and  now,  as  to  the  cause  of  the  mental  condition  of  the  late  Oscar 
L.  Booz  when  in  your  class  ? — ^A.  The  physical  appearance  of  Mr.  Booz 
led  me  to  suppose  at  the  time,  and  to  suppose  now,  that  he  probably 
was  physically  unwell  in  some  way  or  otner^  and  that  that  probably 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  his  mental  condition. 

Q.  In  the  testimony  you  then  gave,  had  you  any  purpose  of  express- 
ing any  opinion  as  to  his  natural  mental  ability? — A.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  you  care  to  add  to  your  testimony 
before  leaving  the  stand? 

The  Witness.  That  is  all. 
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OELANDO  G.  TEOXEL,  SWOEN. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Of  what  class  are  you  a  member? — A.  First  class. 

Q.  When  did  you  enter  the  Military  Academy? — A.  June,  1897,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  camps  have  3^ou  participated  in  ? — A.  Three. 

Q.  You  were  in  charge  of  the  camp  last  summer,  were  you  not; 
that  is,  you  had  charge  of  the  new  cadets  ? — A.  I  was  one  of  the  cadets. 

Q.  You  were  one  of  the  cadets  who  had  charge  of  the  new  cadets? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  your  own  way,  please  state  your  observation  as  to  the  hazing 
that  took  place  in  former  camps  and  which  took  place  in  the  camp  last 
summer.  I  mean  in  a  comparative  way. — A.  Well,  the  hazing,  as  we 
have  always  called  it — there  was  none  last  camp — that  is,  considering 
hazing  to  consist  of  exercising. 

Q.  That  is.  the  exercising  was  eliminated? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  tnere  other  forms  of  hazing  in  last  summer's  camp? — A. 
Not  in  the  sense  in  which  we  have  always  used  the  term,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  to  be  more  specific,  you  might  look  that  list  over  and  teil 
us  which  forms  did  obtain  in  last  summer's  camp  [handing  witness  the 
list  of  the  different  methods  of  hazing]. — A.  I  was  out  of  camp  a  great 
deal  of  the  time,  but  I  think — do  you  wish  to  know  those  things  that 
happened  in  camp? 

Q.  Yes,  sir;  1  want  you  to  state  from  that  list. — A.  Reciting  stories, 
reciting  poetry,  dragging  men  out  of  bed.  I  do  not  know  what  this 
means,  ''Reporting  men  for  demerits." 

Q.  If  you  don't  Know  what  it  means,  then  pass  it  by. — A.  Funny 
formations,  sounding  off  texts,  spoon  a  gun,  censuring  or  reproving 
the  gunner,  riding  on  broomsticKS,  and  rat  funerals. 

Q.  Well,  bracing  still  continues? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did  not  see  that 
on  there. 

Q.  The  first  item  on  the  list.  And  fighting? — A.  Yes,  sir;  fighting, 
I  did  not  think  of  that. 

Q.  Then  many  of  these  humiliating  forms  existed? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
those  I  understand  to  mean  the  funny  formations. 

Q.  And  these  are  required  of  f  ourtn  class  men  by  upper  class  men  ? — 
A.  They  were;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  the  fourth  class  men  refused  to  obey  the  orders  of  the 
upper  class  men  with  reference  to  these  matters,  what  resulted? — A. 
Tnen  they  were  required  to  fight. 

Q.  What  was  the  last  answer? — A.  If  they  absolutely  refused,  they 
were  generally  required  to  fi^ht. 

Q.  So  that,  although  exercising  was  eliminated,  still  the  humiliating 
formations  or  forms  of  hazing  were  still  indulged  in,  and  if  the  fouith 
class  man  declined  to  obey,  with  reference  to  them,  then  a  tight  likely 
resulted.     Am  I  right  about  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  tell  us,  if  you  please,  whether  the  camp,  with  these  exer- 
cises eliminated,  was  improved  thereby? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was. 

Q.  A  better  camp? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Than  the  camps  you  had  attended  previously? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  a  very  considerable  number  of  severe  fights  in  last  sum- 
mer's camp? — A.  Well,  I  was  out  of  camp  a  great  deal;  I  did  not  get 
to  see  the  effects  of  them. 

H.  Rep.  2768,  pt  3 28 
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Q.  How  much  were  you  out  of  camp? — A.  Well,  I  was  out  of  camp 
in  June,  part  of  the  time. 

Q.  Well,  you  don't  go  into  catnp  until  verv  late  in  June,  do  you? — 
A.  Well,  this  was  the  very  last  of  June  and  1st  of  July.  I  think  I 
came  back  to  camp  about  tne  3d  of  July;  and  then  I  was  out  of  camp 
from  the  25th  of  July  until  about  the  2d  of  Aucfust;  and  then  from 
that  time  on  until  a  little  later  than  the  middle  oi  July,  1  would  be  in 
camp  five  days,  and  over  in  barracks  on  special  duty  over  the  new 
cadets,  three  days;  and  then  in  the  interim,  oftentimes  I  would  be  in 
the  hospital,  so  that  1  got  very  little  of  the  camp. 

Q.  Tuen  your  opportunities,  after  all,  for  observation  in  the  camp, 
were  somewhat  limited,  were  they  not^ — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  My  desire  was,  if  possible,  to  establish  by  your  testimony  the 
improved  condition  of  last  summer's  camp,  but  I  am  afraid  that  your 
absence  from  camp  for  so  much  of  the  time  really  does  not  give  us  a 
fair  estimate  of  the  matter. — A.  I  can  testify  as  to  the  time  1  was  there 
that  it  was  veiy  much  improved,  and  I  think  that  is  generally  agreed 
to  b3^  all  cadets. 

Q.  You  think  that  was  due  entirel}"  to  the  elimination  of  the  exer- 
cising, or  largely  so,  if  you  care  to  modify  it? — A.  1  think  that  that 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  the  next  camp  might  be  veiy  much  improved  if 
hazing  was  eliminated  entirely,  including  the  fighting? — A.  Well,  no, 
sir;  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be. 

Q.  You  think  fighting  and  the  hazing  that  has  been  left  is  essential, 
do  you? — A.  I  think  that  such  as  existe  now  could  never  do  anyone 
any  harm,  and  only  so  far  as  it  might  huit  the  Academy  in  the  influ- 
ence it  would  bring  to  bear  on  the  people  outside. 

Q.  If  it  does  not  do  anybody  an}"  haim  in  the  Academy  it  wouldn't 
do  the  people  outside  any  harm. — A.  People  outside  do  not  under- 
stand those  things. 

Q.  I  am  af  mid  they  do.  The  people  outside  can  not  quite  under- 
stand why  fights  should  be  arranged  oetween  men  who  have  no  griev- 
ance between  each  other  and  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been 
conducted  here;  nor  can  they  see  where  it  does  anybody  any  good. 
Fights  are  organized,  ai*e  they  not,  because  a  plebe  refuses  to  obey  the 
order  of  an  upper  class  man,  who  really  has  no  right  to  order  him  to 
do  the  thing  which  the  plebe  refuses  to  do?  Isn't  that  true? — A 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And,  therefore,  it  is  destructive  of  all  discipline  here,  when  it  is 
done  in  direct  disobedience  of  the  regulations  that  govern  the  Military 
Academy.     Isn't  that  true? — A.  Well,  it  is  in  violation  of  regulations. 

Q.  Therefore,  must  be  destructive  of  discipline.  Don't  you  think 
so? — A.  Well,  we  understand  what  should  be  done  in  the  matter. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  now?  I  may  not  comprehend  your 
meaning  coirectly.  You  understand  what  should  be  done  in  the  mat- 
ter?— A.  We  understand  what  discipline  is. 

Q.  You  understand  what  the  discipline  is,  under  the  regulations? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  understand,  therefore,  that  all  this  hazing  and  all  this 
fighting  is  m  direct  violation  of  it,  do  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And,  therefore,  must  be  destructive  of  discipline  itself? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Still,  you  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  maintained? — A. 
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Well,  I  think  it  ought  to  stop  now,  on  account  of  the  harm  it  is  doing 
to  the  Academy  outside.  I  think  that  no  one  ever  received  any  harm 
from  this,  but  it  comes  at  too  great  a  cost  to  the  Academy,  and  1  think 
it  ought  to  be  stopped. 

Q.  Do  you  care  to  add  anything  to  your  statement? — A.  No,  sir. 

PHILLIP  H.  WOECESTEE,  SWOEN. 

By  the  Chairjian: 

Q.  Of  what  class  are  you  a  member? — A.  Of  the  fourth  class,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  enter  the  Academy  ? — A .  I  reported  here  for  exam- 
ination the  25th  of  July,  and  was  admitted  the  6th  of  August. 

Q.  How  lon^  did  the  corps  remain  in  camp  after  3'ou  came  here  i — 
A.  They  remamed  until  the  29th  of  August,  I  think  it  was,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  come? — A.  1  came  the  25th  of  July,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  Academy  the  5th  of  August. 

Q,  Then  you  were  here  nearly  a  month  before  you  went  into  bar- 
racks, or  before  they  broke  camp? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  an}^  hazing  in  camp,  so  far  as  3'ou  know? — A.  May  I 
ask  the  definition  of  hazing^ 

Q.  Well,  I  don't  know  as  I  can  better  give  you  a  definition  than  to 
give  you  a  list  of  the  forms  of  hazing  that  we  have  been  able,  thus  far, 
to  ascertain  [handing  witness  the  list  heretofore  used  by  the  commit- 
tee].— A.  Yes,  sir;  by  that  list;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  read  the  list  over? — A.  I  just  glanced  over  it;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  then,  perhaps  you  had  better  just  follow  the  list  down  and 
tell  us  which  forms  enumerated  here  were  in  vogue  during  the  last 
summer's  camp. — A.  Read  them  off? 

Q.  Yes,  sir;  read  them  so  the  recorder  can  get  them. — A.  No.  1, 
bracing;  dosing  with  tabasco  sauce;  reciting  stories;  reciting  poetry; 
funny  formations,  that  would  include  the  reciting  of  stories,  sir. 
Sounding  off  techs;  calling  plebes  beasts;  spoon  a  gun;  throwing  senti- 
nel in  the  ditch.  While  I  was  in  camp  there  was  no  fighting,  but 
there  was  before  I  went  there;  but  I  don't  know  of  it  from  experi- 
ence, sir.  Standing  on  head  between  tattoo  and  taps;  changing  posts 
in  the  mess  hall;  bayoneting  sparrows,  and  rat  funeral,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  tabasco  sauce  administered  in  camp  or  at  the  mess 
ball? — A.  Both,  sir;  but  at  the  mess  hall  it  was  very  slight — two  or 
three  drop?. 

Q.  And  what  was  the  dose  at  the  camp? — A.  Five  at  camp. 

Q.  How  often  was  it  administered? — A.  I  only  know  of  it  person- 
ally, three  times  in  all,  in  two  weeks. 

Q.  Who  administered  that? — A.  In  the  mess  hall? 

Q.  Both? — A.  I  only  remember  one  name  in  the  mess  hall;  the 
others  were  furlough  men  that  I  do  not  remember;  Mr.  Hoyt,  of  the 
present  third  class,  gave  me  a  few  drops. 

Q.  The  fights  had  taken  place,  had  they,  before  you  came? — A. 
Yes,  sir.  Tnere  was  one  while  I  was  there,  among  two  men  of  the 
fourth  class,  sir;  it  was  a  personal  difference. 

Q.  Impromptu  fi^ht? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  I  am  talking  now  about  these  class  fights. — A.  There  were 
none  while  I  was  in  camp. 

Q.  Did  you  testify  before  the  military  board? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  your  testimon}'  did  you  give  any  names  if — A.  Mr.  Hoyt's 
name  was  the  only  one;  that  was  the  only  name  I  have  recalled. 
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Q.  As  a  result  of  the  testimony  which  you  gave  before  the  military 
board  have  you  been  in  any  wise  hazed  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Or  threatened? — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  No  interference  has  been  offered  since?—  A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Smith: 

Q.  Who  ffave  you  the  tabasco  sauce  in  camp? — A.  I  think  Mr.  Mur- 
phy, J.  M.  ?.,  administered  it  once  in  camp,  of  the  present  third  class. 

Q.  Who  else? — A.  That  is  all  I  remember  in  camp,  sir.  The  reason 
why  I  don't  remember  is  that  the  furlough  men  came  back  those  days 
and  we  were  not  acquainted  at  all  with  them;  they  were  entire 
strangers  to  us. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  But  they  were  upper  class  men? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  exercised? — A.  Never  was  exercised. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  exercising  taking  place? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Some  of  these  humiliating  things  were  perpetrated? — A.  I  sup- 
pose they  are  humiliating;  I  enjoyed  them,  rather,  at  the  time;  1  was 
never  troubled  so  that  I  really  disliked  it  at  all,  sir;  the  bracing  was 
the  only  thing  that  was  at  all  disagreeable,  and  that  was  not  carried  on 
in  my  case  at  all  severe,  sir. 

Q.  You  understood  that  you  had  the  choice  of  being  braced  or  other- 
wise hazed,  or  fighting  with  an  upper  class  man,  didn't  you? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Who  brought  that  information  to  you? — A.  I  think  it  was  men 
of  my  own  class  told  me  that,  sir.  I  preferred  to  obey  orders  and  never 
have  any  trouble,  sir. 

Q.  Rather  do  that  than  have  a  fight? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  made  no  difference  how  humiliating  it  was? — A.  It  was  never 
to  any  extent  where  I  considered  it  humiliating,  sir.  If  it  had  been 
very  much  so,  of  course  I  would  have  thought  so. 

By  Mr.  Smith: 

(^.  Did  you  ever  see  anyone  else  given  tabasco  sauce,  or  some  one 
givmgit? — A.  No,  sir;  those  two  names  are  all  I  remember. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  any  others  that  had  to  take  it? — A.  No,  sir; 
1  can  not  remember. 

(^.  You  don't  remember  of  anyone  else  that  gave  it  to  other  persons 
besides  yourself? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Driggs: 

Q.  I  would  just  like  to  have  you  take  that  list  of  cadets  in  front  of 
you  there,  and  look  over  the  third  class,  and  tell  me  if  any  one  of  the 
third  class  men  have  any  reputation  among  your  class  as  having  been 
men  that  severely  braced  any  of  you,  or  administered  any  large  doses 
of  tabasco  sauce — larger  than  five  drops.  If  so,  just  tell  me  the  names 
of  the  men  [witness  examines  the  list]. — A.  No,  sir;  that  five  drops  is 
the  largest  I  remember;  there  is  no  one  that  ever  gave  any  more  than 
that,  sir. 

Q.  Any  there  that  ever  severely  braced  any  of  the  members  of  your 
class,  that  you  remember? — A.  Not  to  my  personal  knowledge;  no, 
sir. 

Q.  Well,  I  mean  from  hearsay. — A.  No,  sir. 
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By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  You  said,  among  the  forms  of  hazing  which  obtained,  was  this 
one  of  throwing  the  sentinel  in  the  ditch  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  anv  experience  of  that  kind? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  a  case  while  we 
were  there,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  gire  the  names  of  the  parties — I  mean  of  the  sentinel? — 
A.  I  can  give  tne  name  of  the  sentinel;  the  others  are  never  known; 
it  was  done  at  night;  it  was  Cadet  Sands,  of  the  present  fourth  class. 

Q.  He  was  thrown  into  the  ditch? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Wanger: 

Q.  How  was  he  thrown  ? — A.  I  don't  know  the  particulars,  sir;  I 
think  some  one  came  up  unawares  behind  him  and  put  something 
around  his  head  so  that  he  could  not  call,  and  just  rolled  him  into  the 
ditch,  in  any  way — he  just  picked  himself  up  and  called  for  the  cor- 
poral immediately. 

Q.  And  the  enemy  had  disappeared? — A.  The  enemy  had  disap- 
peared, sir. 

Q.  How  recently  have  you  been  braced? — A.  I  think  it  was  about 
the  1st  of  November,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  told  to  brace  since  then  ? — A.  Occasionally,  sir. 

Q.  Bj  whom? — A.  The  certain  file  closers  of  my  compan^^  sir,  when 
the}^  said  I  was  slouchy  in  ranks,  and  I  think  that  was  all,  sir;  file 
closers  and  certain  members  of  the  company  have  called  to  me  when 
thev  were  behind  me;  I  don't  know  who  it  was,  sir. 

Q.  Has  anybody  braced  you  or  told  you  to  brace  outside  of  ranks, 
in  order  to  exorcise  the  demon  of  unrighteousness? — A.  Last  October, 
sir;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Not  since  then? — A.  I  think  it  was  Cadet  Murphy,  J.  M.  P.,  of 
the  third  class. 

Q.  But  no  one  has  attempted  it  within  the  last  six  weeks? — A.  No, 
sir;  only  the  first  two  months  after  coming  back  from  camp^  that  we 
have  had  it  at  all,  sir.     It  gradually  died  down  since  camp,  sir. 

Q.  What  form,  if  any,  of  these  exercises  or  hazings  on  the  list  which 
has  been  shown  you  have  you  been  required  to  do  since  the  football 
match  in  Philadelphia? — A.  December  1,  sir? 

Q.  That  was  about  the  time  of  the  game,  I  think. — A.  Yes;  none  of 
them,  sir. 

Q.  Has  any  upper  class  man  since  that  time  threatened  to  call  you 
out? — A.  I  woula  not  be  sure  about  that,  but  I  think  not,  sir. 

Q.  Has  any  one  of  them  ordered  you  to  weigh  yourself  or  get 
weighed? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Has  Cadet  Hoyt  said  anything  to  you  about  your  testimony 
before  the  military  court? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  has  not  claimed  that  you  were  mistaken  in  your  testimony 
that  you  then  gave? — A.  He  has  never  exchanged  any  word  with  me 
about  it,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  him  since  then  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  his  manner  toward  you? — ^A.  I  did  not  notice  any  dif- 
ference.    We  live  in  the  saine  division,  sir. 

Q.  Has  he  shown  by  his  manner  that  he  cut  you? — A.  No,  sir;  he 
has  spoken  to  me  about  other  things  quite  often,  sir. 
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Q.  He  has? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  noticed  no  difference,  sir. 

Q.  Since  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  made  no  reference  to  your  testimony? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Has  any  other  cadet  spoken  to  you  about  your  testimony? — A. 
The  night  after  I  was  examined  the  men  in  the  company  asked  me  the 
kind  of  questions  they  asked  me — just  general  questions — and  I  told 
them.  That  was  ail,  sir.  Several  men  in  the  company;  I  don't 
remember  any  particular  one. 

Q.  And  dia  you  tell  them? — A.  I  told  them  in  a  general  way  what 
the  questions  were  about,  sir.     No  personal  question  at  all,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Smith: 

Q.  You  seemed  to  hesitate  when  asked  if  anyone  had  threatened  to 
call  you  out  since  that  time.  Has  anyone  threatened  to  call  you  out, 
and  you  were  in  doubt  whether  it  was  before  or  since  that  time? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  threatened  at  any  time  with  being  eddied 
out? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  that? — A.  At  camp,  sir. 

Q.  What  for? — A.  For  many  things.  1  don't  know  anything  in 
particular;  for  not  obeying  orders  promptly,  sir. 

Q.  You  smiled  when  asked  that  question.  What  was  the  order  that 
you  were  thinking  about  then  that  you  did  not  obey? — A.  Because  it 
was  quite  a  common  occurrence,  sir.  We  did  not  think  very  much  of 
it,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  it  come  that  you  avoided  being  called  out? — A.  I  don't 
know,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  called  before  the  fighting  committee  of  the  third 
class? — A.  No,  sir.  I  think  why  I  smiled  so  was  because  they  said  the 
thing  with  the  idea  of  frightening  us;  not  with  any  idea  of  calling-  us 
out  at  the  time,  sir.  I  never  had  anything  that  I  considered  serious  at 
all,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  a  conunon  theory,  in  order  to  coerce  the  boys,  to  get 
them  to  do  what  they  wanted  them  to? — A.  That  is  the  way  1  consid- 
ered it. 

Q.  Was  it  a  frequent  thing,  threatening  the  boys  to  call  them  out  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir:  in  camp  it  was. 

Q.  And  tnen  not  call  them  out,  unless  it  was  serious? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

(Witness  excused.) 

EOBEBT  PHILLIP  HOWELL,  JE.,  SWOBV. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  You  are  a  member  of  what  class? — A.  Fourth  class. 

Q.  When  did  you  enter  the  Academy? — A.  In  July,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  right  into  camp? — A.  No,  sir;  we  went  into  barracks 
for  some  three  or  four  weeks;  I  think  it  was  three  weeks. 

Q.  Then  when  did  you  go  into  camp? — A.  The  15th  or  16th  of 
Julv.  I  know  we  were  in  camp  two  wecKs,  and  we  left  the  camp  the 
29th  of  August;  about  the  middle  of  August  we  went  into  camp,  sir. 

Q,  You  went  into  camp  about  the  middle  of  August,  instead  of  the 
middle  of  July? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  hazed  while  in  camp? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  what  form  ? — ^The  forms  that  you  know  as  bracing,  and  then 
the  doing  errands  and  work  for  upper  class  men. 
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Q.  Perhaps  it  will  refresh  your  memory  a  little  if  you  can  just  tell 
us,  by  looking  over  that  list,  what  forms  of  hazing  you  were  subjected 
to  [handing  list  to  witness]. — A.  Bracing,  reciting  stories,  and  reciting 
poetry.     1  have  attended  what  a  they  call  a  soiree. 

Q.  What  was  done  at  the  soiree? — A.  Nothing  but  the  usual  bracing; 
that  iswhat  they  call  the  soiree  now.  They  used  to  have  all  of  these 
other  exercises,  but  last  summer  we  only  had  bracing. 

Q.  That  constituted  the  whole  programme? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was 
the  whole  programme.  I  have  had  to  stand  on  my  head  between  tattoo 
and  taps. 

Q.  Was  that  a  part  of  the  soiree? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  a  period  was  that? — A.  It  is  half  an  hour. 

Q.  You  did  not  stand  on  your  head  half  an  hour? — A.  No,  sir;  you 
would  be  working  around,  and  an  upper  class  man  sticks  his  foot  in 
the  tent,  and  then  we  have  to  stand  on  our  heads,  on  the  bed  clothes. 

Q.  When  he  puts  his  foot  in  that  is  a  signal  to  take  to  your  heads? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  often  do  you  do  that  between  tattoo  and  taps? — A.  I  guess 
I  have  done  that  as  much  as  a  dozen  times  a  night. 

Q.  That  is  all  in  this  list,  is  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  there  were  some  other  forms  of  hazing  that  you  knew  of 
that  you  might  not  have  been  subjected  to? — A.  There  was  nothing 
except  at  the  mess  hall. 

Q.  What  was  done  at  the  mess  hall? — A.  I  have  had  to  take  the  hell 
sauce. 

Q.  You  got  some  of  that  in  the  mess  hall? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  of  it? — ^A.  Three  or  four  drops,  the  greatest  at  any 
one  time. 

Q.  And  how  often  were  you  required  to  take  it? — A.  Well,  I  don't 
remember;  it  would  depend  on  some  offense,  you  might  call  it,  against 
upper  class  men;  there  is  no  stated  time,  or  anything  like  that. 

Q.  And  no  stated  dose,  is  there? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  what  was  the  most  you  ever  took  at  any  one  time? — A.  I 
should  say  four  or  five  drops  out  of  a  little  bottle,  on  the  end  of  a 
knife,  was  the  greatest  I  have  ever  taken. 

Q.  And  that  occurred  how  often? — A.  I  don't  remember;  I  guess  1 
have  never  taken  it  more  than  half  a  dozen  times  altogether. 

Q.  Ever  get  any  of  it  in  camp? — A.  No,  sir;  on  table,  and  since  I 
got  back  to  cwarracks. 

Q.  You  were  never  challenged  to  fight  anybody,  were  you? — ^A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  You  understood  if  you  did  not  do  these  things  you  would  be 
called  out? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  rather  avoided  the  fi^ht,  didyou? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  testify  before  the  military  board? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  required  to  name  other  cadets? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  threatened  in  any  way  since? — A.  No,  sir;  never 
anything  been  said  about  it. 

Q.  Or  hazed? — A.  Not  on  account  of  it;  I  have  not  been  hazed  since 
then. 

Q.  What  have  you  been  hazed  for? — A.  Just  the  usual  bracing  1 
have  done  since  that. 

Q.  I  understand  that  was  for  punishment? — A.  No,  sir;  it  is  to 
make  us  stand  up  straight,  is  the  iaea  of  bracing;  it  is  not  for  punish- 
ment.    It  may  be  used  occasionally  for  punishment. 
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Q.  Has  any  other  form  of  hazing  been  practiced  upon  you  since 
you  have  testified? — A.  Well,  you  mav  can  it  at  the  table  French; 
everything  that  we  eat  that  we  call  for  has  to  be  sounded  off  in 
French.  That  may  be  called  hazing.  We  have  started  French  since 
January,  and  whenever  we  call  for  anything  at  the  table  we  have  to 
call  for  it  in  French. 

Q.  If  you  do  not  get  it  by  calling  for  it  in  French,*you  do  not  get 
it  at  all? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  a  man  has  to  talk  French  or  starve? — A.  He  can  gen- 
ei-alljr  get  some  other  fourth  class  man  to  slip  it  to  him  when  no  one  is 
looking,  or  do  like  that. 

Q.  You  did  not  take  part  in  any  of  the  fights  last  camp? — A.  I  did 
not  see  any. 

Q.  Or  as  second,  or  referee,  or  timekeeper? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  of  some  who  did,  of  course? — ^A.  Well,  I  have  heard 
of  men  who  have  been  called  out.  1  don't  know  of  any  of  the  partici- 
pants in  them,  except  those. 

By  Mr.  Wangek: 

Q.  Who  braced  you  since  the  military  court? — A.  Well,  all  the  file 
closers  in  the  company  are  generally  the  ones;  occasionally  some  upper 
class  man  in  the  ranWs  would  speak  to  me. 

Q.  Has  Deen  spoken  to  you  since  then — Cadet  Deen  ? — A.  No,  sir; 
not  in  ranks,  sir;  he  is  the  commandant  at  the  table  where  I  sit. 

Q.  Has  he  treated  you  the  same  since  then  as  he  did  before. — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  has  that  been  a  cordial  treatment  or  the  reverse? — A.  Well, 
as  far  as  the  relationship  of  upper  class  men  to  fourth  class  men,  it  is 
cordial;  but  not  like  from  one  man  to  another. 

Q.  Not  even  at  table? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Greater  liberties  are  permitted  at  table  than  anywhere  else,  are 
they  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  frequently  were  3^ou  informed,  during  camp,  that  if  3'ou 
did  not  do  certain  things  you  would  be  called  out?— A.  Well,  I  guess 
a  dozen  times  a  day. 

Q.  That  was  regarded  simply  what  might  be  called  ''swash"  or 
**  buckism,"  wasn't  it? — A.  1  don't  know  the  term. 

Q.  Or  ''slush,"  or  "  fustian,"  or  "bravado? " — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  knew 
there  was  something  in  it;  we  knew  there  was  a  great  possibility. 

Q.  That  if  the  order  was  not  complied  with  the  threat  would  be 
carried  into  execution  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  like  " Come  down,  or  I  will  shoot?" — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  given  the  liberal  opportunity  of  coming  down  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  you  promptly  proceeded  to  do? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  smile  in  the  company  street? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  frown  in  the  company  street? — A.  Well,  it  is  hard 
to  tell;  my  face  was  generally  drawn  up  so  much  I  did  not  have  much 
chance  to  make  much  expression. 

Q.  Your  face  is  not  drawn  up  now? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Haven't  you  as  much  respect  for  this  committee  of  the  National 
House  of  Representatives  as  for  the  upper  classes  in  this  Academy  ?— 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  1  have  as  much  respect  for  them. 

Q.  You  don't  think  you  are  in  any  danger  of  being  called  out  by  the 
committee  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
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By  Mr.  Smith: 

Q.  Who  gave  this  tabasco  sauce  that  you  saw  administered  this 
year? — A.  Cadet  Deen,  at  my  table,  is  the  one  that  I  have  seen  eive  it. 

Q.  Has  he  given  any  since  about  the  1st  of  December? — A.  No, 
sir;  since  the  beginning  of  the  investigation  there  has  not  been  any 
on  the  table,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  dating  a  little  back  of  the  investimtion,  back  to  the  time 
that  it  was  charged  that  Booz's  death  was  due  to  tabasco  sauce,  has 
there  been  any  given  since  that  charge  was  given  out? — A.  I  have 
never  seen  any  given  since  then;  there  may  have  been  some,  but  I 
don't  know. 

Q.  Was  Deen  the  only  one  J — ^A.  1  saw  Cadet  Moore,  of  the  third 
class,  give  it  once. 

Q.  At  the  table? — A.  Yes;  I  never  saw  any  given  oflf  the  table,  sir. 

Q.  Did  all  the  fourth  class  men  at  your  table  acquire  this  habit  of 
drinking  tabasco  sauced — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  have  they  indulged  in  it  pretty  frequently  down  to  about 
the  1st  of  December^ — A.  Not  very  often;  that  is  a  remarkably  easy 
table;  I  should  say  we  have  not  been  dosed  with  it  very  much. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  of  it  being  dosed  at  the  other  tables  ? — ^A.  I  have 
heard  of  it,  hxxt  I  don't  know  of  it. 

Q.  Are  you  a  gunner? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  expected  to  keep  your  eyes  at  home  at  the  table,  as  well 
as  elsewhere? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  being  a  gunner,  when  things  don't  come  promptly,  then  what 
happens? — A.  I  get  the  blame  for  it,  sir. 

Q.  You  get  the  blame? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  is  the  punishment? — A.  Well,  there  used  to  be  pun- 
ishment, bracing  and  taking  tabasco  sauce,  but  since  this  investigation 
thev  haven't  been  doing  much  of  anything, 

Q.  So  the  gunner's  job,  after  all,  since  the  1st  of  December,  has 
been  something  of  a  snap  as  compared  with  what  it  was  before  i — A. 
Yes,  sir,  it  is  as  compared  with  what  it  was  before. 

Q.  Well,  prior  to  tne  investigation  what  happened  if  the  food  didn't 
come  up  promptly? — A.  Might  have  to  brace,  or  get  crawled,  or  get 
dosed  witn  tabasco  sauce. 

Q.  What  else?  What  is  crawling? — A.  Spoken  to  rather  roughly 
by  the  upper  class  men;  that  is  crawling. 

Q.  That  is  to  make  you  crawl  ? — A.  They  make  the  fuss,  but  I  do 
the  crawling. 

Q.  How  IS  that?  Do  they  sometimes  put  a  man  under  the  table  ? — 
A.  Yesj  sir. 

Q.  How  is  that  done? — A.  Anyone  who  can  report  him — that  is, 
looking  at  him — makes  him  slip  under  the  table  and  stay  there  some 
time. 

Q.  What  is  that  called?  ''Putting  a  man  under  the  table?" — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  W anger: 

Q.  Does  not  crawling  refer  to  the  procession  of  waves  of  reduced 
temperature  up  and  down  his  spinal  column  at  hearing  the  command? 
— ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  You  understood,  while  you  were  in  camp,  that  if  you  did  not 
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submit  to  the  hazing  that  you  were  subject  to  a  challenge  to  fight? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  if  you  did  not  fight  you  would  be  cut  by  the  corps  J — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  consequence? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  old  are  you? — A.  Seventeen  and  one-half . 

Q.  Just  over  the  age? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  trained  in  an  athletic  way  before  coming  here? — 
A.  Not  except  in  a  gfymnasiiim  in  universities. 

Q.  Which  university? — A.  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  attend  there? — A.  One  year,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  you  care  to  add  to  your  statement  before 
leaving? — A.  No,  sir. 

(Witness  excused.) 

THEODOEE  H.  DILLON,  SWOEN. 

By  Mr.  Wanger: 

Q.  You  are  a  member  of  which  class? — A.  Fourth  class. 

Q.  You  came  to  the  Academy  when  ? — A.  June  13,  1900. 

Q.  You  were  how  long  in  barracks  until  you  went  to  camp? — ^A. 
Until  July  the  4th. 

Q.  And  then  you  were  in  camp  how  long? — ^A.  Until  August  29, 1 
think  we  came  back  to  barracks. 

Q.  And  since  then  you  have  been  in  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  glance  at  this  list  and  tell  us  which  of  these  few  methods 
of  hazing  you  were  made  acquainted  with  during  your  attendance  here 
[handing  witness  the  list  heretofore  used]? — A.  Bracing,  feet  inspec- 
tion, dosing  with  tabasco  sauce,  reciting  stories,  reciting  poetry,  barn- 
yard, funny  formations,  depriving  fourth  class  men  of  usual  lilJerties — 
I  suppose  that  refers  to  the  upper  class  men. 

Q.  Which  one  is  that? — A.  Depriving  fourth  class  men  of  usual 
liberties. 

Q.  That  refers  to  the  upper  class  men  depriving  fourth  class  men 
of  their  Saturday  afternoon  leave. — ^A.  Then  I  might  say  ''Being 
deprived;"  I  would  not  be  deprived;  soirees,  that  is,  being  at  them; 
standing  on  head  between  tattoo  and  taps,  sliding  on  soaped  floors, 
battery  fire.  This  one — threats  or  intimidations — would  you  say 
'^ subjected  to?" 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  "Subjected  to  threats  or  intimidations;"  bayonet- 
ing sparrows,  and  rat  funerals;  and  in  this  case  would  you  also  say 
*'  being  subjected  to  crawling?" 

Q.   Yes. — A.  And  "being  put  under  the  table." 

Q.  Were  you  greatly  fatigued  by  any  of  those  exercises? — A.  No, 
sir.  not  to  any  excess,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  tabasco  sauce  was  given  you  at  any  time? — A.  I  was 
only  given  tabasco  sauce  once,  and  1  was  given  just  about,  1  should 
sa3%  half  or  three-quarters  of  a  spoonful. 

Q.  That  much?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  drops  are  in  a  teaspoonful? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  sure  the  teaspoon  was  filled  either  naif  or  three-quarters 
full  i — A.  It  was  not  a  teaspoon;  it  was  one  of  our  camp  spoons;  but 
then  I  should  say  just  about  that  much,  about  half  or  tnree-quarters 
of  a  teaspoon. 
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Q.  AcampspK>on  is  larger? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  just  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  size  of  a  tablespoon. 

Q.  Who  gave  you  that? — A.  Cadet  Bunker,  of  the  third  class,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  that  was  about  an  average  dose? — A.  No^ 
sir;  I  think  that  was  more  than  the  usual  dose. 

Q.  What  offense  had  you  committed? — A.  Being  to  the  sink;  was 
called  '^deadbeating  at  tfie  sink." 

Q.  What? — A.  The  third  class  men  thought  that  the  fourth  class 
men  were  deadbeating  the  sink;  that  is,  being  in  there  more  than  they 
ought  to  be. 

Q.  Going  to  the  sink  when  there  was  no  call  of  nature? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  effect  did  sauce  have  on  you? — ^A.  Nothing,  only  just 
burned  the  mouth. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  difficulty  in  eatine  the  next  meal? — A.  No, 
sir;  that  was  given  me  after  supper;  I  did  not  notice  it  until  after 
breakfast. 

Q.  Had  all  the  effects  passed  away  before  breakfast? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  noticed  none  at  all  in  the  morning,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  the  burning  sensation  last? — A.  I  should  say  about 
three-quartere  of  an  hour. 

Q.  Did  it  cause  coughing? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  remember  it. 

Q.  Bring  the  tears  to  your  eyes? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  to  relieve  your  throat? — A.  I' tried  drinking 
water,  but  that  did  no  ffood. 

Q.  Well,  were  you  cnarged  after  taking  this  dose  of  tabasco  with 
repeating  the  offense  of  deadbeating  the  sink? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  expect 
so,  but  I  would  not  sav  for  sure:  I  expect  I  was,  because  we  were 
accused  several  times  oi  doing  sucn  things  as  that. 

Q.  Cadet  Bunker  on  the  other  occasion,  or  some  other  cadet? — A.  I 
could  not  say  whether  it  was  Cadet  Bunker  or  some  other  cadet. 

Q.  You  don't  remember? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  how  severe  was  the  burning  sensation  at  the  time  you  took 
the  dose  of  tabasco? — A.  I  thought  it  was  pretty  bad,  sir;  I  don't 
know  just  how  severe  you  could  say. 

Q.  lou  do  not  yearn  for  another  experience  of  the  same  kind? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  the  kind  of  sauce  [pointing  to  a  small  bottle  of  tropical 
sauce  on  the  table]? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tropical  sauce? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  still  used  at  the  mess  table? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  seen 
none  of  it  used  since  we  came  to  barracks  at  all,  sir. 

Q.  Not  since  you  came  to  barracks? — A.  No,  sir;  I  think  not.  I 
know  myself  I  liave  not  had  any,  and  I  have  never  been  threatened 
with  talung  any  of  it. 

Q.  Were  you  threatened  with  being  called  out  at  any  time  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Were  you  actually  called  out? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  often  were  you  told  that  you  would  be  called  out  if  you 
did  not  do  certain  things  ? — A.  Perhaps  a  dozen  times,  sir. 

Q.  Altogether  or  a  ^y  ? — A.  Altogether. 

Q.  Then  that  was  not  the  usual  threat  in  your  case,  was  it? — A.  I 
do  not  understand  you. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  that  threat  made  very  often  in  your  case? — A» 
No,  sir;  I  did  not  hear  it  often. 
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Q.  What  was  done  at  the  soirees? — A.  We  were  braced  sometimes 
in  rain  coats,  or  sometimes  they  put  matches  or  papers  between  your 
shoulders  and  hold  them  up;  sometimes  you  would  have  to  stanci  on 
your  toes  or  your  heels,  perhaps. 

Q.  How  long  would  you  be  braced  with  rain  coats? — A.  Not  very 
long;  generally  as  soon  as  you  go  to  sweating  pretty  good  they  gave 
it  up;  maybe  twenty-five  minutes  or  half  an  hour. 

Q.  As  soon  as  the  perspiration  began  to  run  you  would  get  relief, 
would  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  what  would  be  the  next  exercise? — A.  That  was  all  I  ever 
had. 

Q.  That  would  wind  up  the  soiree,  would  it? — A.  Generally;  that 
is  if  it  was  that  kind  of  a  soiree;  sometimes  it  would  be  a  bracing 
formation. 

Q.  How  many  times  were  you  at  soirees  where  the  rain  coat  was 
used  ? — A.  I  was  never  at  one. 

Q.  You  simply  heard  of  them? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  done  at  soirees  where  you  attended? — A.  Nothing  but 
bracing. 

Q.  And  how  long  was  that  continued? — A.  The  longest  I  ever 
braced  was  about  fifty  minutes,  I  think,  between  when  we  came  home 
from  chapel,  about  12  o'clock,  until  the  first  call  for  dinner. 

Q.  Who  bra<ied  you  at  that  time? — A.  Mr.  Brown,  L.  G.,  was  the 
principal  one,  of  the  third  class. 

Q.  Any  other  third  class  man  present? — ^A.  Mr.  Gregory,  K.  S., 
and  Mr.  Wimberly. 

Q.  How  many  plebes  were  present? — A.  There  were  six  or  seven; 
I  would  not  be  sure  which. 

Q.  And  each  one  braced  about  the  same  length  of  time,  you  think  ? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  think  they  let  some  of  them  go  perhaps  fifteen  minutes 
before  they  did  me. 

Q.  What  offense  had  you  committed? — A.  Mr.  Brown,  L.  G.  The 
other  third  class  men  told  us  to  say  that  Mr.  Brown,  L.  G.,  was  the 
father  of  B  Company's  baby,  and  we  said  that,  and  so  he  braced  us  for 
it.     Mr.  Wimberly  did  none  of  the  bracing;  he  was  only  present. 

Q.  Who  told  you  to  say  that? — A.  I  would  not  be  sure  who  did. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  ? — A.  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Morrison,  G.  L., 
but  1  wouldn't  be  sui^e. 

O.  What  was  the  company  baby?— A.  It  was  nothing  but  a  rag 
with  spots  for  eyes  and  nose  and  mouth. 

Q.  And  what  reason  did  Mr.  Brown,  L.  G.,  give  for  taking  offense 
to  the  statement? — A:  1  don't  think  he  gave  any  at  all,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  he  say  that  it  was  too  fresh  an  action  for  a  plebe? — A, 
No,  sir;  he  told  us  before  we  said  it  not  to  say  it;  the  others  told  us 
to,  and  so  we  said  it. 

Q.  Which  one  did  you  think  was  the  more  severe  taskmaster? — A. 
Mr.  Brown,  L.  G.,  was  the  more  severe;  he  had  us  all  in  one  tent  for 
a  while. 

Q.  If  Mr.  Morrison,  or  some  other  cadet,  told  you  to  say  it  and 
Mr.  Brown  told  you  not  to  say  it,  why  did  you  say  it? — A.  EEecause  I 
did  not  think  that  really  Mr.  Brown  would  care;  i  thought  they  were 
joking. 

Q.  And  you  had  fifty  minutes  to  understand  that  he  seriously 
objected? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  feel  anywise  fatigued  at  the  expiration  of  the  fifty 
minuter? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do? — A.  I  did  not  have  time  to  do  anything  but 
put  on  my  coat  and  get  ready  for  dinner;  the  first  call  had  gone. 

Q.  Ana  then  after  dinner  what  did  you  have  to  do? — A.  I  don't 
know.  I  expect  I  was  working  on  a  gun  or  something  for  other 
cadets;  that  is  what  I  generally  did  most  of  the  time  after  dinner  that 
time  oif  dav. 

Q.  Until  when? — A.  Until  perhaps  a  little  after  police  call;  that  is 
at  5  o'clock. 

Q.  The  first  call  for  dinner  is  when  i — A.  At  five  minutes  to  1. 

Q.  The  second  call  is  when  ? — A.  At  1  o'clock. 

Q.  Then  there  is  only  five  minutes  difference? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  how  much  after  the  second  call  were  you  kept  in  your 
tent  i — A.  At  the  second  call  you  are  supposed  to  fall  in  ranks,  and 
we  are  to  march  to  dinner  at  the  second  call,  at  1  o'clock. 

Q.  You  had  been  released,  had  you? — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  were  released 
and  marched  to  dinner  and  then  came  back  before  I  began  to  work. 

Q.  Did  you  have  to  come  back  to  the  same  tent? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
don't  think  I  did,  sir;  I  generally  after  I  came  back  from  any  iforma- 
tion  reported  to  Mr.  Mattison's  tent — that  is,  the  upper  class  man 
that  I  was  special-duty  man  for.  I  hardlv  ever  went  to  my  own  tent 
first.     I  wouldn't  say  that  I  did;  I  don't  tnink  I  did. 

Q.  Was  this  soiree  in  your  tent? — A.  The  first  part  of  it  was  in  a 
tent  next  to  mine;  but  there  were  six,  seven,  or  eight  of  us,  I  don't 
know  just  how  many,  and  he  said  he  thought  that  perhaps  we  were 
not  doing  very  well  that  way,  and  so  he  put  about  half  of  us  in  one 
tent  and  half  in  another,  and  then  he  got  someone  else  to  help  him 
out. 

Q.  How  often  did  you  have  battery  fire? — A.  Every  time  we  had 
watermelon  for  dinner. 

Q.  How  many  missiles  would  you  be  charged  with? — A.  All  we 
could  hold;  I  don't  know  how  many.  1  have  heard  upper  class  men 
say  they  havje  carried  300.     I  suppose  we  carried  about  that  many. 

Q.  Well,  when  an  upper  class  man  makes  a  statement  like  that,  is 
that  supposed  to  be  the  serious  statement  of  a  gentleman  of  honor? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  is  no  chance  of  disputing  that  except  by  being  pre- 
pared to  vindicate  the  dispute  on  tne  field  of  honor,  is  tnere? — A.  I 
should  not  think  there  would  be  if  that  cadet  had  meant  what  he  said; 
he  mav  have  just  been  saying  that  not  to  really  mean  it. 

Q.  But  what  I  want  to  get  at  is,  may  not  the  upper  class  man  have 
said  that  to  have  simply  encouraged  your  effort? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't 
think  he  would. 

Q.  Did  you  say  that  you  had  to  salute  standing  on  your  head? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  never  go  through  that  performance? — A.  You  mean  of 
saluting  i^ 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  standing  on  your  head? — A.  I  have  stood  on  my  head. 

Q.  About  how  frequently?  —  A.  Oh,  perhaps  about  every  other 
night,  sir;  that  is,  it  would  occur  that  much  through  the  whole  camp. 

Q.  How  many  times  in  a  night? — A.  Well,  it  varies;  sometimes 
you  wouldn't  be  bothered  at  all,  and  sometimes  it  may  be  three,  or 
four,  or  five  times. 
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Q.  What  is  the  manner  of  giving  the  order  to  do  that? — ^A.  The 
upper  class  man  putting  his  foot  in  your  tent.  If  he  is  across  the 
street,  or  anything  like  that,  he  would  just  say,  ''My  foot  is  in  vour 
tent." 

Q.  And  you  are  not  at  liberty  to  reply,  '^ I  am  on  my  head,"  and 
have  the  statement  go  for  the  action? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  is  that  a  funny  formation,  or  how  is  that  classified — stand- 
ing" on  head;  that  is  not  an  exercise? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  it  is  not  included  in  the  cadet  term  ''exercise?" — A. 
No:  it  is  not  included  in  the  cadet  term  of  exercise;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  in  the  cadet  term  of  funny  forma- 
tion?— A.  No,  sir;  I  couldn't  say.  I  should  think  it  would  be  myself, 
but  I  couldn't  say  whether  the  rest  of  the  corps  think  it  is  so  or  not 

Q.  Well,  is  there  much  fun  in  it  for  the  fourth  class  man  ? — A.  No, 
sir;  sometimes  there  is  at  first,  when  it  is  a  novelty,  but  after  a  while 
it  does  not  appear  so. 

Q.  When  you  are  tired  from  a  day's  marching,  you  don't  see  the  fun 
in  it  when  asked  to  do  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  have  you  been  asked  to  do  it  under  those  circumstances? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  I  ever  have  after  a  hard  march,  or  anything 
like  that.  I  don't  think  I  was  ever  very  tired  when  I  had  to  do  it 
myself. 

Q.  How  lately  have  you  been  braced  ? — A.  Not  since  I  left  camp, 
except  in  ranks. 

Q.  You  testified  before  the  military  court? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  any  cadet  sjpoken  to  you  since  you  gave  your  testimony  about 
what  you  then  testified  to? — A,  You  mean  asked  me  what  I  would 
testify? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Yes;  several  of  the  cadets  have  asked  me  wliat  1  said. 

Q.  Well,  did  any  of  them  make  any  rejoinder  and  say  anything  about 
what  3^ou  had  testified  to  ? — A.  You  mean  referring  to  cadets  that  I  had 
reported  against,  or  anything  like  that? 

Q.  Yes,  sir.— A.  No,  sir;  I  have  never  told  any;  yes,  I  believe  I  did 
speak  to  Mr.  L.  G.  Brown;  but  he  said  nothing.     He  only  laughed. 

Q.  Did  Bunker  say  anything  to  you  about  your  testimony  ? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  How  has  Bunker  treated  you  since  you  testified  before  the  mili- 
tary court? — ^A.  I  have  not  spoken  to  him  since  then;  he  has  never 
said  anything  to  me  since  then. 

Q.  Is  there  any  reason  why  he  should  not  have  said  anything  to 
you? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Or  any  reason  why  he  should  have  said  anything  to  you? — ^A. 
No  more  than  ordinary  third  class  men  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Had  he  been  in  the  habit  of  speaking  to  you  before  that  time?— 
A.  No,  sir;  he  lives  in  A  Company,  the  first  division,  and  I  live  in  the 
other  part  of  the  barracks,  and  we  have  no  occasion  to  be  together 
at  all. 

Q.  Then  you  haven't  been  brought  into  contact  with  him  lately? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  subjected  to  any  annoyance  on  account  of  your 
testimony  before  the  board  of  inquiry  ? — A.  No,  sir;  not  at  all. 

By  Mr.  Smith: 
Q.  I  will  just  hand  you  this  list  of  about  eight  fights  that  have 
occurred  since  you  have  come  to  the  Academy,  and  ask  you  if  you 
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know  of  any  others? — A.  I  think  Mr.  R.  F.  Anderson,  of  the  fourth 
class,  went  out  against  Mr.  Hoyt,  I  think  it  was,  of  the  third  class; 
but  the  fight  was  called  off  at  the  first  round. 

Q.  R.  F.  Anderson  against  Hoyt.  Anderson  of  the  fourth  class? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Hoyt  of  the  third  class? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  fight  was  declared  off,  you  think,3fter  it  had  commenced, 
for  some  reason^— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  tmnk  it  was. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  one  you  think  of  this  3'ear  that  is  not  on  that 
list? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  of  any  others. 

Q.  Why  was  that  called  off,  do  you  know? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't. 

Q.  Did  you  hear? — A.  I  don't  remember  why. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  the  cause,  but  you  understand  that  it  got 
started? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  started. 

By  Mr.  Driggs: 

Q.  Take  that  list  in  front  of  you  and  tell  me  whether  there  is  any 
man  in  that  third  class  that  has  made  any  reputation  at  all  before  your 
class  in  giving  them  large  doses  of  tabasco  sauce,  or  having  braced  a 
man  a  good  deal? — A.  Mr.  L.  G.  Brown,  Mr.  Bunker,  Mr.  Farns- 
worth,  Mr.  Hinkle.  That  is  all,  I  think,  that  have  been  out  of  the 
ordinary. 

Q.  They  have  been  particularly  fierce,  have  they  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  you 
might  say  they  were;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Those  men  have  all  administered  tabasco  sauce  and  braced? — ^A. 
I  couldn't  say  that  Mr.  L.  G.  Brown  has  ever  given  any  tabasco  sauce; 
that  is,  I  don't  know  of  it.  Mr.  ^Bunker  and  Mr.  Farnsworth  and 
Mr.  Hinkle  are  the  only  ones  that  I  remember  in  particular  of  giving 
tabasco  sauce. 

Q.  What  was  the  largest  dose  of  tabasco  sauce  that  you  ever  heard 
of  being  given  to  any  of  your  classmates,  j^our  own  ? — A.  That  is  the 
largest  1  ever  heard  of;  yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Is  there^  anything  you  want  to  add  to  your  statement  before 
retiring? — A.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Nothing  more  you  think  of  that  you  want  to  testify  to? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  You  have  not  been  threatened,  or  intimidated,  or  hazed  for  having 
testified  before  the  military  board? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  By  any  body? — A.  No,  sir. 

OEOKOE  B.  HXnf TEK,  SWORN. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  You  are  a  member  of  what  class? — ^A'.  Fourth  class. 

Q.  When  did  you  enter  the  Academy? — A.  June,  1900. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  barracks  i)ef ore  going  into  camp? — A.  I 
entered  on  the  22d  of  June  and  went  into  camp  on  July  4. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  camp? — A.  Came  back  to  barracks  about 
the  last  of  August.     I  think  it  was  about  the  30th  of  August. 

Q.  Was  there  some  hazing  in  that  camp? — ^A.  1  don't  know  exactly 
what  you  call  hazing.  I  was  required  to  brace  and  do  various  things 
for  upper  class  men. 

Q.  Well,  you  were  required  to  bi-ace  some,  were  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  we  will  apply  this  to  the  camp  in  general  and  not  to  you  in 
particular.  Were  you  required  to  do  any  wooden  willy ing? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Footballs  i — A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  Eaglingi — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Hanffinff  on  stretcher? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Box  nolding? — A.,  No,  sir. 

Q.  Feet  inspection  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Sitting  on  bayonet  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Sweating?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  sweating  in  camp  that  you  know  of? — A.  I  perspired  a  good 
deal  in  the  drills,  and  so  on. 

Q.  I  mean  a  sweat  bath. — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Choo-chooing? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Chewing  rope  ends? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Chinning? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Isn't  that  part  of  bracing? — A.  I  thought  you  meant  by  chinning 
pulling  yourself  up  by  your  hands  until  vour  chin  reaches  over  the  bar. 

Q.  Was  anybody  cut  by  the  class? — A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  by  the  corps? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Eating  soap? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Eating  quinine? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Dosing  with  tabasco  sauce? — ^A.  I  had  some  tabasco  sauce;  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Where? — A.  I  don't  remember  who  ^ve  it  to  me. 

Q.  Where? — A.  Once  in  camp  and  once  in  the  mess  hall. 

Q.  Who  gave  it  to  you  in  the  mess  hall? — A.  I  don't  know;  it  was 
not  at  my  own  table;  it  was  in  camp,  when  the  men  from  furlough 
returned.  We  didn't  have  our  regular  seats  and  I  was  at  another  table, 
and  there  were  some  second  class  men,  I  think  they  were,  that  gave 
me  some  hell  sauce  that  day. 

Q.  How  much  ? — A.  Three  or  4  drops. 

Q.  How  often  did  they  give  it  to  you? — A.  Once. 

Q.  These  were  men  you  didn't  know? — A.  No;  they  were  men  who 
came  home  from  furlough  that  day  or  the  day  before. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  get  in  camp^ — A.  I  took  it  once;  I  don't 
think  it  was  more  than  5  drops. 

Q.  Who  gave  you  that? — A.  I  don't  know  who  gave  it  to  me. 

Q.  Where? — A.  It  was  in  Cadet  Bunker's  tent,  but  it  was  not  Cadet 
Bunker  that  gave  it  to  me. 

Q.  Cadet  Bunker's  tent  i — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  since  camp? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Reciting  stories  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  to  on  guard,  and  one  time 
I  had  to  learn  a  couple  of  pieces  of  poetry  and  try  to  say  them. 

Q.  Say  them  on  guard? — A.  Not  on  post,  but  while  I  was  on  guard, 
at  the  guard  tent. 

Q.  What  were  the  poems,  do  you  remember? — A.  I  don't  remem- 
ber; only  about  two  or  three  lines;  a  piece  that  would  occur  in  our 
English  course;  we  are  not  required  to  learn  them  in  the  English 
course,  but  some  of  the  men  seemed  to  know  them. 

Q.  Barnyard  ? — A.  I  don't  know  what  that  is. 

Q.  That  is  where  a  lot  of  fellows  assemble,  and  at  a  given  signal 
the\'  will  crow  and  do  other  things. — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Qualifying? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Dipping,  or  dips? — A.  No,  six. 

Q.  Swimming  to  Newburgh? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Dragging  naen  out  of  bed? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  None  of  that  in  camp? — ^A.  I  was  never  dragged  out  of  bed 
tnyself. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anyone  who  was? — ^A.  Yes.  sir;  I  heard  of  sev- 
eral men  being  dragged  the  night  the  furlougn  men  came  home. 
There  was  a  man  in  the  third  class — the  tents  were  crowded — slept  in 
our  tent,  and  we  had  him  sleep  on  the  end  and  he  was  dragged  that 
night;  but  none  of  the  fourth  class  men  were  dragged. 

Q.  That  was  by  mistake,  wasn't  it? — A.  I  suppose  so;  yes,  sir;  but 
although  that  night  they  dragged  most  everyoody,  whether  fourth 
class  men  or  not.  The  men  that  came  home  from  furlough  that  day, 
I  think  they  dragged  a  good  manj^  peoj)le. 

Q.  Reporting  men  for  demerits  unjustly? — ^A.  I  never  heard  of 
that. 

Q.  Keelers? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Holding  out  Indian  clubs? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  dumb-bells? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Woodening? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  not  the  woodenest  man  that  ever  came  here?  Didn't 
somebody  tell  you  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  they  send  vou  up  to  a  wooden  post  to  learn  something? — 
A.  No,  sir;  they  said  that  all  fourth  class  men  are  wooden  people. 

Q.  Funny  formation? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  to  attend  a  couple  rat 
funerals. 

Q.  Describe  one  of  these  rat  funerals. — A.  We  fix  ourselves  up  in 
any  costume  we  pleased;  most  of  us  had  our  dress  hats  on  back  ways, 
and  we  had  to  walk  up  and  down  the  street,  and  one  man  conducted  a 
service  over  a  rat. 

Q.  What  was  this  service?— A.  We  would  pretend  to  weep,  and  he 
would  talk  about  the  merits  of  the  dead  rat. 

Q.  And  fire  a  salute? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  remember  that. 

Q.  The  service  was  read,  was  it? — A.  Well,  there  was  one  man  in 
the  class  pretty  good  at  speaking;  he  had  to  speak  upon  the  merits  of 
the  dead  rat  and  tell  how  nis  friends  lamented  nis  death. 
.     Q.  And  tiie  fourth  class  men  had  to  weep? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Depriving  fourth  class  men  of  their  usual  liberty,  such  as  the 
Saturday  afternoon  off? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Sounding  off  texts? — ^A.  I  have  heard  a  great  many  texts;  I  have 
never  had  one  myself,  sir. 

Q.  Plebes'  rest? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Calling  plebes  *' beasts?" — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  were  called  beasts 
until  we  went  to  camp,  sir. 

Q.  Exercising? — A.  Not  what  the  cadets  call  exercising,  sir. 

Q,  Soirees? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  braced  some  myself,  out  I  never 
attended  a  soiree. 

Q.  Spooning  a  gun? — A.  Yes,  sir;  cleaning  a  gun. 

Q.  Double  steps? — A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Sammj^? — A.  Eating  Sammy,  you  mean? 

Q.  Yes,  sir? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  carried  on,  isn't  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  heard  of  it  being 
carried  on;  yes,  sir, 
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Q.  Throwing  sentinek  in  the  ditch  1 — A.  I  heard  of  one  Arown  m 
the  night  the  mrlough  men  came  home,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  who  it  wa»? — ^A.  I  heard  it  wae  Sands,  of  the 
fourth  class. 

Q.  You  don't  know  who  did  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Sands  hurt  any? — A.  No;  I  don't  think  he  was,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Clayton: 

Q,  What  was  Mr.  Sands  doing  when  they  slipped  up  on  him? — 
A.  I  just  heard  that  night  that  the  furlough  men  tried  to  do  most 
everything;  they  tried  to  throw  the  officer  of  the  day  in  the  ditch, 
too,  and  Mr.  Sands  was  near  the  ditch  on  post 

Q.  He  had  his  rifle  with  the  bayonet  on? — A.  Yes, sir. 

Q.  Was  he  asleep? — A.  I  should  not  think  he  would  be,  no,  sir;  it 
wouldn't  be  very  bard  for  men  to  slip  up  behind  a  sentinel,  behind  the 
trees  there. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  could  slip  up  on  you  there? — A.  I  should 
think  they  could,  sir. 

Q.  Kind  of  a  sleepy  sort  of  a  sentinel,  to  let  a  man  slip  upon  him  ? — 
A.  No;  especially  at  the  water  tank.  Two  or  three  men  could  be  at  the 
water  tank  or  benind  the  trees  there  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
sentinel  to  see  them  until  he  had  probably  passed  them. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Charging  the  ostrich? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  never  heard  it  called 
ostrich,  but  buzzard,  or  ea^le,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Censuring,  or  reproving  the  gunner? — A.  Yes, sir. 

Q.  You  are  not  gunner  at  your  teble,  are  you? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Fighting?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  plenty  of  that  yet,  is  there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  heard 
of  six  or  seven  fights. 

Q.  Standing  on  head  between  tattoo  and  taps? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Deadbeats'  brace? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  molr  what  is  meant. 

Q.  Double  stepping? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Indian  clubs? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Sliding  on  soaped  floors  at  the  sink  or  bathroom? — A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Battery  fire? — A.  I  think  I  have  heard  of  that,  sir;  I  think  that 
has  something  to  do  with  the  watermelon  seeds. 

O.  Where  do  they  get  the  seeds? — A.  When  they  have  watermelon 
at  the  mess  hall,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  they  gather  them  up? — ^A.  Take  them  off  ttie  plates  with 
a  spoon,  sir. 

Q.  Put  them  in  their  mouths? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  carry  them  in  their  mouths  to  the  camp? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  they  are  lined  up?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  at  a  certain  command  tney  throw  them  from  their  mouths  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  joined  that  battery? — A.  I  think  I  was  in  it  some; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  Once,  or  oftener? — A.  I  think  only  once,  sir;  I  think  onoe  or 
twice  I  carried  the  seeds  as  far  as  outside  of  the  mess  hall,  but  they 
told  us  to  drop  them  while  we  were  forming  in  ranks. 

Q.  Bowling  races  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  RidinjT  on  broomsticks? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  seen  that  done. 

Q.  Standing  on  head  in  tub  of  water? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Threats  or  intimidations  1 — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  good  many  threats  are  indulged  in  yet? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  if  certain  things  are  not  done  there  will  be  a  fight? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  understand  you  have  the  right  to  be  hazed  or  fight? — ^A. 
Well,  I  never  thought  of  it  very  much  in  that  light,  sir. 

Q.  Isn't  that  the  information  that  comes  to  you? — A.  Well,  it  is; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  Usually  the  plebe  submits,  does  he  not,  rather  than  fight? — ^A. 
I  think  he  always  does;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  he  does  not  do  it  just  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  upper  class  men 
there  is  a  fight? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Sammy  race? — ^A.  I  have  heard  of  one,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  engaged  in  one? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Pillow  fight? — A.  No,  sir;  I  got  ready  for  one  once,  but  never 
had  it. 

Q.  Called  off,  was  it?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

^.  Why? — A.  I  think  they  thought  it  would  make  too  much  con- 
fusion in  camp  that  night,  sir. 

Q.  Changing  posts  in  mess  hall? — ^A.  I  don't  know  what  b  meant  by 
that. 

Q.  Holding  head  under  faucet  of  water? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Fifteenth  exercise  to  excess? — A.  I  don't  know  what  is  meant  by 
that. 

Q.  Walking  on  heels? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Full  bend  exercise? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Bumping?— A.  I  have  seen  that  done,  yes,  sir;  it  was  never  done 
to  fourth  class  men,  though,  except  by  their  own  class. 

Q.  Holding  gun  at  amrs  length? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Tossing  in  blanket? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Bayoneting  sparrows? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  is  called  chas- 
ing eagles. 

Q.  Sat  funeral  vou  have  described? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Turtle  parade? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Crawling? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Putting  men  under  the  table? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Jump  a  plebe? — A.  I  don't  know  what  is  meant  by  that. 

Q.  You  say  some  of  these  things  are  still  engaged  in,  including  fight- 
ing?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  testified  before  the  military  board,  did  you  not? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  there  give  some  names  of  those  engaged  in  hazing? — A. 
I  think  probably  the  only  name  I  gave  was  the  name  of  former  Cadet 
Harrell. 

Q.  Have  you  been  threatened  or  otherwise  intimidated  for  doing 
so? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  never  been  braced  since? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  never 
been  braced  out  of  ranks  since  I  came  from  camp. 

Q.  Nor  any  other  form  of  hazing? — ^A.  No,  sir;  not  for  that. 

Q.  For  anything? — A.  Well,  I  nave  been  required  to  run  several 
errands  for  upper  class  men,  if  you  call  that  hazing. 

Q.  You  didnT  understand  that  was  a  punishment  for  anything?— A. 
No,  sir;  not  a  punishment. 
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Q.  Are  you  still  taking  tabasco  sauce? — A.  I  have  not  been  asked 
to  teke  any  and  I  haven't  heard  of  any  being  given  for  some  time. 

Q.  Has  hazing  decreased  any  recently? — A.  No,  sir;  it  seems  to  be 
about  the  same. 

Q.  Just  about  the  same? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Smith: 

Q.  Explain  what  this  bumping  is. — A.  Bumping  is  by  a  man's  own 
classmates. 

Q.  How  do  they  do  it? — A.  They  take  a  man  by  his  legs  and  hands 
and  bump  him  up  against  a  post  or  wall. 

Q.  That  is,  bumped  his  back  up  against  a  post  or  wall  ? — A.  Yes,  sin 

By  Mr.  Wangeb: 

Q.  Is  he  dressed,  or  undressed? — ^A.  Dressed,  just  as  he  is,  as  he 
usually  comes  out  of  ranks,  sir. 

Q.  Done  in  the  daytime  or  night? — ^A.  Daytime  usually,  or  most 
any  time. 

Q.  How  many  bumpers  are  usually  engaged  in  the  performance? — 
A.  I  couldn't  saj,  sir;  I  think  there  are  about  four  or  five. 

Q.  You  mentioned  a  fight  before  in  your  testimony  before  the  mili- 
tary board  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  anything  said  to  you  about  that? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  cqpiplaint  made  by  anybody? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  asked  by 
several  men  wnat  I  said,  but  nobody  said  anything  to  me. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  them?-^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  No  comment  was  made? — A.  No,  sir;  one  man  asked  me  why  I 
didn't  give  his  name,  but  that  was  more  in  a  joking  manner. 

Q.  Was  that  one  of  the  participants  in  the  fight? — A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  he  mention  that? — A.  He  was  a  man  that  I  aid  consid- 
erable work  for  in  camp,  and  the  board  didn't  ask  for  his  name. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  Do  you  care  to  add  to  your  statement  before  leaving  the  stand  ? — 
A.  I  think  not,  sir. 
Q.  There  is  nothing  else  you  care  to  say? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Thereupon,  at  12  o'clock  midnight,  the  committee  adjourned  until  9 
a  m  Saturday,  January  19,  1901. 


Westpoint,  N.  Y., 
Sa^rday^  Ja/mmry  19^  1901, 
The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Charles  Dick  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  desire  to  offer  in  evidence  the  physical  and  mental 
history  of  John  Edward  Breth;  also  the  physical  examination  of  John 
Edward  Breth  at  Westpoint;  also  the  hospital  records  of  John  Edward 
Breth  while  at  this  hospital; 

The  papers  referred  to  were  marked  bv  the  stenographer  "Breth 
M,"  '*  Breth  N,"  and  '^  Breth  O,"  respectively,  and  wfll  be  found  fol- 
lowing the  testimony  in  this  investigation. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  no  objection,  the  exhibits  will  be  made  a 
part  of  the  record.    There  was  no  objection  and  it  was  so  ordered. 
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CADET  PAUL  D.  BXnnCBB  SWORN. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  What  is  your  full  name? — A.  Paul  D.  Bunker. 

Q.  What  class  do  you  belong  to? — A.  Third  class,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  enter  the  Academy? — A.  August  30, 1  believe  it 
was. 

Q.  Of  what  year?— A.  1899,  sir. 

Q.  You  first  passed,  then,  into  the  uppei  classes  on  the  1st  of  July; 
is  that  correct? — A.  No,  sir;  I  think  it  was  the  13th  of  June,  sir.  I 
believe  we  are  legally  put  in  the  third  class  some  time  later  than  that; 
I  don't  remember  exactly. 

Q.  About  the  1st  of  July? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  regard  yourself  here  as  the  third  class  from  the  time  of 
the  graduation? — A.  les,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  you  say,  on  the  13th  of  June  you  became  a  third  class 
man? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Shortly  after  the  graduation  of  the  first  class  and  before  the 
commencement  of  the  new  academic  year  fourth  class  men  are  received 
from  time  to  time,  are  they  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  soon  did  the  fourth  class  men  begin  to  come  in  last  sum- 
mer?— A.  I  don't  remember,  sir.     You  mean  brought  into  the  corps? 

Q.  Brought  into  the  Academy  here  and  put  into  what  vou  call  beast 
barracks? — ^A.  I  don't  remember,  sir;  it  was  a  couple  or  days  before 
the  first  class  graduated;  about  two  days  before  the  first  class  graduated. 

Q.  That  they  commenced  to  receive  fourth  class  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  became  an  upper  class  man,  which  I  understand  you 
to  consider  to  have  been  about  the  13th  of  June,  you  at  once  entered 
upon  a  career  of  hazing  such  as  you  had  experienced  yourself  in  the 
fourth  class,  did  you  not? — 4.  iJo,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  do  some  hazing? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  difference  was  there  between  what  you  had  endured  your- 
self and  what  j^ou  proceeded  to  inflict  upon  others? — A.  The  first  part 
of  my  fourth  year  there  was  exercising  in  the  Academy,  and  there 
was  not  any  exercising  during  the  last  half  of  my  fourth  class  year. 

Q.  Did  you  brace  anybody  after  you  became  an  upper  class  man? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  wooden  willy  anyone? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  compel  anyone  to  do  footballs? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  To  eagle?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  hanff  on  a  stretcher? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  hold  out  a  box? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  inspect  anyone's  feet? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  compel  anyone  to  sit  on  a  bayonet? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  understand,  when  I  ask  you  whether  you  compelled 
them  to  do  these  things,  I  simply  mean  whether  you  requested  them 
under  the  practice  of  upper  class  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  sweat  anyoody  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  sweating  was  done  last  smnmer? — ^A.  I  don't 
know  of  any  case,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  compel  anyone  to  eng^age  in  what  is  called  choo- 
chooing? — ^A.  I  don't  know  what  it  is,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  lying  on  the  back  and  working  the  hands  and  feet  like 
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the  drivinff  wheels  of  a  locomotive.  Did  you  request  anyone  to  chew 
rope  ends? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Di4  you  request  anyone  to  do  any  chinning? — ^A.  Pull  oneself 
up  by  his  chin? 

A.  I  believe  that  is  correct. — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  participate  in  cutting  anyone?  I  do  not  mean  physic- 
ally cutting  them. — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  request  anyone  to  eat  soap? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  request  anyone  to  eat  quinine? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  request  anyone  to  take  tabasco  sauce? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who? — A.  I  don't  remember  their  names,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  the  names? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Try  and  refresh  your  recollection  and  tell  me  who  they  were. — 
A.  I  believe  Mr.  Davis,  A.  J. 

Q.  Who  else? — A.  I  am  not  sure  of  anybody  else.    I  think 

Q.  Did  you  not  give  Mr.  Dillon  a  half  to  three-quarters-  of  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  tabasco  sauce? — A,  No,  sir;  I  never  gave  wiybody  more 
than  five  drops;  I  hiardly  believe  there  was  ever  more  than  five  drops 
given. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean — by  you  or  by  anybody? — ^A.  By  anybody. 

S.  What  do  you  know  about  what  anjboay  else  gave? — A.  I  have 
it  in  the  testimony  that  has  been  given. 

Q,  Unless  you  are  requested  to  tell  what  you  have  heard,  I  wish  you 
would  confine  your  answers  to  what  you  know.  You  do  not  know 
what  anybody  else  gave? — A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  don't  know  whetner  five  drops  was  a  maximum  dose 
or  not? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  De  Armond  swears  he  gave  15  drops  at  a  dose.  I  mention 
this  to  caution  you  against  the  danger  of  testifying  to  anything  you  do 
not  know  about.  Mr.  Dillon  swears  you  gave  him  half  to  three-ouar- 
ters  of  a  teaspoonful  and  you  say  that  is  not  true,  do  you? — ^A.  I  say 
it  is  not  true. 

Q.  What  did  you  give  to  Mr.  Dillon? — ^A.  I  dont  remember  of 
givinffit  to  Mr.  Dillon. 

Q.  Did  you  not  give  it  to  Mr.  Dillon  in  a  camp  spoon? — A.  I  don't 
remember;  I  do  not  remember  of  ffivin^  him  any  at  all,  sir. 

Q.  Why  is  it  you  can  not  remember;  is  it  because  you  dosed  so  many 
people  that  you  can  not  distinguish  who  it  was  you  gave  it  to? — A. 
1  don't  know  whether  that  is  it  or  not;  I  haven't  any  recollection  of 
that. 

Q.  If  you  do  not  know  whether  that  is  it  or  not,  you  must  have  dosed 
a  great  many? — A.  Yes,  quite  a  few.     Not  very  many,  though. 

Q.  If  I  would  give  you  a  list  of  the  fourth  class  do  you  think  if  you 
run  down  their  names  it  might  aid  you  in  recalling  which  ones  you 
gave  it  to? — ^A.  I  don't  know,  sir;  it  might. 

Q.  Hiere  is  a  list  there.  Perhaps  if  you  will  glance  over  it  you  may 
be  able  to  remember  to  whom  you  gave  it. — ^A.  I  believe  I  gave  some 
to  Mr.  Bates,  sir;  I  am  not  certain.  I  believe  I  rave  some  to  Mr. 
Crystal.  I  don't  remember  any  of  the  others,  sir;  1  don't  remember 
of  giving  it  to  anybody  else. 

Q.  There  are  three  that  you  do  remember  giving  it  to? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  you  know  you  gave  it  to  numerous  others,  but  can  not  now 
recall  their  names? — A.  I  think  I  did,  sir. 
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Q.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  how  it  came  that  just  after  you  had  left 
the  fourth  class  and  yourself  had  had  the  bitter  experience  of  being 
compelled  to  (jUiiik  this  sauce,  you  immediately  commenced  to  indulge 
in  the  saw©  cruelty  toward  others? — A.  I  do  not  regard  it  as  cruelty, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  regard  it  as  cruelty  when  you  were  forced  to  take 
it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  swear  that;  that  the  first  time  you  took  it  you  did  not 
regard  it  as  cruelty? — A.  I  did  not,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  regard  it? — A.  I  regarded  it  in  the  way  we  regard 
most  other  punishments  that  are  given  fourth  class  men:  that  it  is  not 

S'ven  to  them  unless  the  upper  class  men  think  they  deserve  it,  and 
e  fourth  class  men — I  know  when  1  was  a  fourth  class  man,  and  I 
think  all  the  fourth  class  men  do  the  same— think  that  they  deserve  it 
themselves;  but  of  course  they  would  not  take  it 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  when  they  first  come  here  they  are  of  that 
opinion,  or  do  they  learn  it  in  the  atmosphere  that  prevails  here? — ^A. 
I  suppose  they  learn  it,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  idea  when  you  got  your  appointment  and  came 
here  that  you  would  be  denounced  as  a  beast  when  you  first  entered? — 
A.  I  knew  I  was  to  be  hazed. 

Q.  Did  you  know  you  were  to  be  characterized  as  a  beast  when  you 
first  got  the  appointment? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  heard  of  it. 

Q.  Where  had  you  heard  of  it — that  you  were  to  be  called  a  beast? — 
A.  I  believe  I  read  it  in  Cadet  Days. 

Q.  Who  wrote  that  work? — A.  Capt.  Charles  King,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  after  you  got  out  of  barracks  you  would  be  called  a 
plebeian? — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Presumably  to  distinguish  you  from  these  patrician  upper  class 
men? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  you  were  to  be  assigned  as  a  special-duty  man  to 
an  upper  class  man  and  act  as  a  chambermaid  in  his  tent? — A.  If  I  had 
passed  in  June  I  knew  that  would  be  the  case,  but 

Q.  You  knew  that  when  you  were  appointed? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  learn  that? — ^A.  1  ieained  that  most  in  that  story 
I  read;  but,  sir 

Q.  You  had  perfect  faith  in  Captain  King's  novels? — A.  No,  sir; 
but  I  heard  some  of  the  men  down  at  the  Falls 

Q.  But  you  got  your  appointment  before  you  went  to  the  Falls? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  what  you  learned  hi  the  Falls;  I  am  asking 
you  what  you  knew  before  you  got  your  appointment.  Did  you  read 
this  book  of  Captain  King's  before  you  got  your  appointment? — A. 
Once  before  and  once  afterwards. 

Q.  Please  do  not  make  any  further  reference,  in  this  line  of  ques- 
tions, to  what  you  learned  at  Highland  Falls  after  you  were  appointed. 
You  knew  that  you  were  to  be  a  chambermaid  for  an  upper  class  man 
before  you  got  your  appointment?— A.  Not  exactly  a  chambermaid. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  it,  to  have  to  go  in  his  tent  and  make  his  bed 
and  sweep  his  tent  and  clean  up  ? — A.  1  suppose  you  might  call  it  that, 
but  it  is  not  so  regarded. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  when  you  got  your  appointment? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  you  were  not  expected  to  look  at  an  upper 
class  man  when  you  came  here? — ^A,  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  know  that  it  was  an  insult  to  the  lofty  dignity  of  an 
upper  class  man  for  a  fourth  class  man  to  look  at  him? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  the  upper  class  men  refused  to  have  any 
personal  intercourse  with  lower  class  men  here? — ^A.  I  didn't  know 
that  they  refused  to  have  any  intercourse  at  all. 

Q.  What  is  regarded  as  social  intercourse? — ^A.  I  knew  they  did  not 
xC^rd  them  as  social  equals. 

Q,  Did  jrou  know  that  the  upper  class  men  forbade  the  fourth  class 
men  to  avail  themselves  of  the  leaves  granted  them  by  the  authorities 
of  the  Academy? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  Saturday  afternoon  leave  and  the  like? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  upon  the  slightest  indications  in  the  minds  of 
these  dignified  upper  class  gentlemen  that  the  lower  class  man  was  at 
all  self-reliant  he  would  be  declared  to  be  B.  J.  and  punished? — A. 
N05  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that,  in  violation  of  the  regulations  of  the  Academy, 
the  lower  class  man  was  to  be  ordered  to  hold  himself  in  an  unnatural 
position,  called  bracing? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  for  the  slightest  infraction  of  the  cadet  code, 
chiefly  in  conflict  with  the  lawful  regulations  of  the  Academy,  you 
would  be  subjected  to  violent  physicaiexercises? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  that  exercise  was  to  be  so  violent  in  some  cases  as  to 
lead  to  convulsions,  and  in  others  to  fainting? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  upon  the  slight^t  failure  to  comply  with 
any  mandate  of  an  upper  class  man  you  would  be  subject  to  be  called 
out  to  fight? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  when  thus  called  out  to  fight,  the  upper  class 
would  pick  out  who  was  to  fight  you,  and  you  had  to  fight  him  under 
penalty  of  being  called  a  coward? — ^A.  I  didn't  know  anything  about 
the  fighting  code. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  when  you  got  into  a  fight  and  discovered  you 
were  whipped  and  could  not  hold  your  own,  that  it  was  still  your  duty, 
as  a  matter  of  honor,  to  keep  on  fighting  as  long  as  you  could  come 
up  to  the  center  of  the  ring  when  time  was  called,  until  you  were 
practically  beaten  into  insensibility? — A.  I  didn't  know  that  that  was 
the  required  code,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  would  like  to  know  at  what  stage  of  the  proceedings 
this  atmosphere  so  affected  your  moral  perceptions  as  to  lead  you  to 
think  these  things  were  right? — A.  I  think  it  oegan  as  soon  as  I  got 
here. 

Q.  In  this  insidious  atmosphere  these  things  you  regarded  as  inde- 
cent before  you  came  here  you  soon  learned  to  regard  as  respectable 
and  proper? — A.  I  did  not  regard  them  as  indecent  beforehand. 

Q.  You  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  would  not  regard  that  kind  of  a 
fight  as  indecent  before  you  came  here? — A.  I  would  not;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  anywhere  in  the  United  States  a  boy  in  good 
society  can  believe  such  conduct  other  than  indecent  and  disreputable 
until  he  comes  to  Westpoint?     (No  answer^ 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  region  in  the  United  States  where,  when 
boys  get  into  a  fight  and  one  of  them  finds  he  is  absolutely  whipped, 
he  is  not  at  liberty  to  say  so,  to  say  that  he  gives  up,  or  he  quits,  or 
the  like,  without  being  charged  with  cowardice? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  don't 
know  of  any  place. 

Q.  No  place  outside  of  the  Westpoint  Military  Academy? — ^A,  I 
don't  think  it  is  just  that  way  at  the  Westpoint  A(^emy. 
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Q.  Every  witness  on  the  stand  up  to  the  time  you  have  come  here 
has  said  that  it  doesn't  make  any  diflference  how  badlv  beaten  a  man 
may  be  in  one  of  these  fights^  that  until  he  is  absolutely  knocked  out 
so  that  he  is  incapable  of  again  coming  up  he  must  continue  the. fight 
under  penalty  of  being  deemed  a  coward  by  your  code.  You  do  not 
think  that  is  regarded  as  respectable  anywhere  on  earth  outside  of 
Westpoint,  do  you? — A.  Well,  if  a  man  fights  until  he  can  not  fight 
any  more  he  shows  he  has  nerve;  that  is  all. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  regarded  as  respectable  anywhere  outside 
of  Westpoint? — A.  Yes,  sir;  Ido. 

Q.  Just  tell  me  in  what  community  in  this  country  such  a  thing  is 
regarded  as  decent. — A.  I  think  among  the  lower  classes  of  people 
everywhere  it  is  regarded  as 

Q.  Among  the  lower  classes  of  people  everywhere!  And  the  gen- 
tlemen of  Westpoint  are  ffoing  to  what  you  style  the  lower  classes  of 
people  to  obtain  their  coae  of  morals  for  this  Academy,  are  they? — 
A.  iJo,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  would  you  kindly  tell  me  when  this  insidious  atmosphere 
at  Westpoint  affected  your  conscience  and  your  moral  character  so 
that  you  became  in  a  position  to  believe  that  was  respectable? — A.  I 
don't  know  exactly  when  it  did  begin  to  affect  me. 

Q.  A  very  gradual  process,  was  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  came  here  and  these  things  I  have  mentioned  were  practi- 
cally all  of  them  put  upon  you,  except,  perhaps,  fighting,  were  they 
not? — A.  You  mean  that  list  you  have  mentioned? 

Q.  Yes;  these  matters  that  I  have  gone  through  with.'— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  had  a  fight  here,  did  you? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  never  called  out? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  always  obedient  to  your  superior  upper  class  man,  I 
infer,  then? — A.  Not  exactly,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  you  were  allowed  to  disobey  these  potentates 
wimout  being  called  out? — ^A.  They  didn't  know  that  I  disobeyed 
them,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  careful,  then,  never  to  dispute  them,  except  where  you 
were  satisfied  your  disobedience  could  be  concealed? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  During  this  last  summer,  I  would  like  to  inquire  of  you  if  you 
did  any  of  these  things  that  I  have  been  reading  and  was  asking  you 
about  before  as  having  been  done  to  you.  Did  you  brace  anyone? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Frequently? — A.  Not  very  frequently. 

Q.  Did  you  require  anyone  to  wooden  wiUey? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  To  football?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  To  eagle?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  To  hang  on  the  stretcher? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  To  hold  out  a  box? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  inspect  anyone's  feet? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  require  anyone  to  sit  on  a  bayonet? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  require  anyone  to  sweat? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  require  any  one  to  choo-choo? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  To  chew  rope? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  To  chin?—!.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  cut  anyone? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  recjuire  anyone  to  eat  soap? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  To  eat  quinine? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
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Q,  You  told  me  you  did  require  people  to  take  tabasco  sauce. — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  require  anyone  to  recite  stories? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  recite  poetry? — A.  No,  sir.  I  asked  some  to  sing  songs, 
though,  sir. 

Q.  To  play  barnyard? — A.  You  mean  imitate  certain  animals? 

Q.  In  tne  barnyard;  yes,  sir. — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  To  qualify? — A.  No,  sir.  Yes,  sir — ^you  mean  to  qualify  in  the 
mess  hall? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  No,  sir. 

O.  What  other  kind  of  qualifying  is  there? — ^A.  Qualifying  in  the 
bath  room. 

Q.  What  is  that? — ^A.  That  is  a  method,  when  the  fourth  class  men 
come  up  there  they  soap  the  floor  down 

Q,  Tnat  is  under  another  title  here,  if  that  is  what  it  is.  Did  you 
require  anyone  to  do  any  dips  or  dipping? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  To  swim  to  Newburgh? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  drag  anybody  out  of  bed? — A.  I  tried  to  once;  it  was 
not  a  fourtn  class  man,  though. 

Q.  Were  you  successful? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  happened  to  you  ? — A.  Nothing,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  resist? — A.  No,  sir;  he  had  made  up  his  bed  so  we  could 
not  do  it. 

Q.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  furnishing  that  secret  for  the 
use  of  fourth  class  men? — A.  I  think  most  all  of  them  know  it. 

Q.  Why  do  they  not  fix  their  beds  that  way? — A.  They  don't  have 
to,  because  there  are  not  many  of  them  dragged,  anyway. 

Q.  What  is  this  method  of  fixing  the  bed  so  it  can  not  be  dragged 
out? — A.  Just  make  up  the  bed  in  sections,  fold  the  quilt  in  squares 
instead  of  long  strips. 

Q.  And  then  a  man  only  gets  a  little  piece  out? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  report  anybody  for  demerits? — A.  No,  gir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  koehlers  are? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  require  anybody  to  hold  out  Indian  clubs? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Dumb-beUs?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  To  wooden? — A.  I  don't  know  what  you  mean. 

Q.  I  believe  that  refers  to  taking  a  man  to  a  wooden  post. — A.  I 
don't  know  about  that. 

Q.  You  have  heard  them  charge  that  a  man  was  the  woodenest  xhed 
ever  in  the  corps? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Any  other  funny  formations  that  you  compelled  anybody  to  go 
through  last  summer? — A.  Sometimes  we  woula  get  a  wash-ust  and 
have  a  fourth  class  man  sing  it  to  seme  well-known  tune. 

Q.  Sing  it  to  the  tunes  usually  assi^ed  to  hymns? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  never  did? — A.  It  might  be  the  national  hymn; 
that  is  all,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  deprive  any  fourth  class  man  of  his  Saturday  after- 
noon leave  or  liberty  allowed  by  the  regulations? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  require  any  fourth  class  man  to  sound  off  teckf— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  this  *'teck"  an  abbreviation  for? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  a  corruption  of  "text"  or  an  abbreviation  of  "tech- 
nical ?" — ^A.  I  don't  know  it,  sir. 
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Mr.  i^fiTH.  The  army  records  show  it,  and  I  remember  it  is  an  abbre- 
viation for  "technical,"  and  there  is  some  additional  word  that  goes 
with  it. 

The  Chairman.  Have  him  explain  what  he  did  when  he  made  them 
do  that. 

By  Mr.  Smith: 

Q.  Explain  what  you  did  then? — A.  The  manner? 

Q.  What  it  oonsii^  of. — A.  It  usually  consists  of  some  ridiculous 
thing  they  say,  and  it  may  be  accompanied  by  gestures. 

Q.  Not  the  same  thing  for  all  the  cadets? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Each  one  has  his  own  teck? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  furnishes  it;  does  he  compose  it  himself  or  is  it  composed 
for  him? — ^A.  He  rarely  composes  it  himself;  it  is  usually  composed 
for  him. 

Q.  Does  he  have  as  many  tecks  as  there  are  upper  class  men,  or  dp 
they  get  together  and  agree  what  it  shall  be? — ^A.  No,  sir;  he  has  just 
one. 

Q.  Who  furnishes  it?  How  does  he  find  out  what  he  shall  take? — 
A.  Perhaps  his  name  suggests  something  humorous,  and  they  make 
some  joke  on  him,  or  something  like  that.  Some  individual  man  usu- 
ally gives  him  his  teck. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  '^plebe's  rest"  means? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  that? — A.  I  believe  it  is  standing  on  one  foot  and  draw- 
ing uptbe  other  as  far  as  possible,  and  placing  the  elbow 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  anybody  do  that? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  called  plebes  *'  beasts  "  while  you  were  in  barracks  ? — ^A.  No, 
sir;  I  never  saw  but  two  or  three  while  in  barracks. 

Q.  Always  referred  to  them  as  beasts,  did  vou  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  do  any  exercising? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hold  a  soiree? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  require  anyone  to  spoon  a  gun  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  require  anyone  to  take  double  steps? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  give  any  fourth  class  man  sammy  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  help  to  throw  a  sentinel  in  a  ditch? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
I  tried  to,  but  didn't  succeed. 

Q.  Who  was  it? — A.  A  third  class  man. 

Q.  Who  was  it? — A.  Cadet  Farnsworth. 

Q.  What  did  he  do? — A.  He  tried  to  throw  me  in  one  night. 
Before  that  time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 


Q.  And  you  were  retaliating?— A.  Yes, sir. 


^.  Why  didn't  you  stab  him  with  your  bayonet  when  he  tried  to 
throw  you  in  the  ditch  ?  Don't  you  know  it  is  your  duty  as  a  sentinel 
to  see  that  you  are  not  interfered  with? — ^A.  1  stood  him  off  all  right 
without  a  bayonet.     I  made  him  get  out  of  the  way. 

Q.  You  stood  and  parleyed  with  him,  did  you? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  take  your  musket  and  hit  him  over  the  head,  or 
stab  him  with  your  bayonet?  That  it  what  he  deserved,  was  it  not? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  so  in  a  case  like  that. 

Q.  Do  you  think  as  a  sentinel  you  have  a  right  to  let  people  inter 
fere  witli  you  in  the  discharge  of  your  duty? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  him  out  of  your  road? — ^A.  He  simply  went 
away. 

Q.  How  long  did  he  detain  you  ? — A.  You  mean  how  long  did  he 
keep  me  there  standing  on  my  post? 
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Q.  You  were  marching  when  he  interrupted  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  stopped  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  he  detain  you  there? — ^A.  Not  more  than  half  a 
minute  or  three-quarters  of  a  minute,  sir. 

Q.  That  might  be  of  the  utmost  importance  in  military  affairs  i — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  be  detained  half  a  minute  or  three-quarters  of  a  minute  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  have  the  view  of  your  post  obscured  by  the  men  in  front  of 
you? — A.  They  were  not  on  my  post. 

Q.  How  did  they  detain  you,  tnen? — ^A.  They  came  up  to  the  side 
of  the  post,  and  probably  would  have  been  on  the  post  if  they  had  suc- 
seeded  in  what  they  were  trying  to  do,  but  they  did  not  get  that  far. 

Q.  What  were  they  trying  to  do? — A.  Put  me  in  the  ditch,  sir. 

Q.  And  didn't  get  in  your  road  at  all? — A.  No,  sir. 
.  Q.  How  did  they  try  to  throw  you  in  the  ditch — push  against  you?— 
A.  I  don't  know  how  they  did  try  it. 

Q.  In  place  of  hitting  him  over  the  head  or  stabbing  him  with  the 
bayonet  you  decided  that  you  would  violate  the  regulations  also  and 
try  to  interfere  with  him  on  his  sentinel  duty? — ^A.  It  is  not  intended 
as  a  serious  oflFense,  and  it  is  considered  a  sort  of  joke. 

Q.  That  is,  the  cadets  do  not  consider  it  a  serious  offense;  but  the 
regulations  do? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  hardly  anything  more  serious? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  it  that  is  more  serious  in  the  regulations — more  serious 
than  interfering  with  a  sentinel  on  duty? — A.  I  can  not  quote  any- 
thing now. 

Q.  It  is  about  as  serious  as  anything? — A.  I  think  the  circumstances 
have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  throwing  a  sentinel  in  the  ditch  is  not  about  as 
serious  an  infraction  of  the  regulations  as  can  be  found? — ^A.  I  think  it 
would  be  in  an  ordinary  case. 

Q.  The  truth  is,  you  do  not  seem  to  have  learned  here  that  you  are 
not  boys,  but  men? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  is  it,  sir. 

Q.  X  ou  seem  to  still  act  like  boys,  but  want  the  consideration  of 
men.     Is  not  that  the  truth? — A.  Perhaps  that  is. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  require  anybody  to  charge  the  ostrich  ? — A.  I  don't 
know  what  you  mean. 

Q.  Did  vou  ever  censure  or  reprove  the  gunner? — ^A.  What  do  you 
mean  by  the  gunner? 

3.  Do  you  not  know  who  the  gunner  is? — ^A.  The  gunner  of  the 
e? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  had  a  fight? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  in  a  fight,  either  as  principal  or  second? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  require  anybody  to  stand  on.  his  head  between  tat- 
too and  taps? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  jrou  ever  go  along  the  street  yelling  to  the  fourth  class  plebes 
"Mv  foot  is  in  your  tent,  in  order  to  make  them  stand  on  their 
heads? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  you  have  put  your  foot  in  their  tents  they  have  had 
to  stand  on  their  heads? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  give  them  any  tactical  orders  while  they  were  act- 
ing this  way? — A.  No,  sir;  no  tactical  orders. 
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Q.  Did  you  ever  order  them  to  salute  with  their  feet  or  anything 
like  that?-— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  compel  unybody  to  take  the  dead-beat  brace? — A.  I 
don't  know  what  you  mean  by  that.  sir. 

Q.  An  excessive  bracing  due  cadets  who  have  been  deadbeating,  as 
I  understand  it — A.  I  never  heard  it  called  that. 

Q.  Did  you  require  anybody  to  double  step? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  required  them  to  slide  on  soaped  floors? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  any  of  them  to  indulge  in  a  pastime  known 
as  "battery  fire?" — A.  I  have  helped  in  that. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  require  anybody  to  indulge  in  bowling  races? — A. 
No.  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  require  anyone  to  ride  a  broomstick? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  require  anyone  to  stand  on  his  head  in  a  tub  of 
water? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  any  threats,  for  the  purpose  of  intimidation, 
that  you  would  haye  them  called  out,  or  anything  like  that? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  compel  the  fourth  class  men  to  indulge  in  a  sammy 
race? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  cause  any  of  them  to  indulge  in  pillow  fights? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  require  any  of  them  to  change  posts  in  mess 
table? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  require  any  of  them  to  hold  their  heads  under  a 
faucet  of  water  or  spout  of  any  kind? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  require  any  of  them  to  indulge  in  the  fifteenth 
exercise  to  excess? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  require  them  to  walk  on  their  heels? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  require  them  to  go  through  the  full-bend  exercise 
to  excess? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  bump  any  of  them? — ^A.  No  fourth  class  men. 

Q.  You  have  bumped  some  third  class  men? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  require  any  of  them  to  hold  a  gun  at  arm's  length  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  toss  any  of  them  in  a  blanket? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  require  them  to  indulge  in  bayoneting  sparrows? — 
A.  Do  you  mean  charging  on  sparrows  as  they  come  into  the  street? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  knew  any  of  them  to  succeed  in  bayoneting  any  of  the 
sparrows,  did  you? — A.  rfo,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  of  them  indulge  in  rat  funerals? — A.  No, 
sir;  but  I  had  some  dress  up  that  way  to  take  a  picture. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  require  any  of  them  to  indulge  in  a  turtle  parade? — 
A.  1  don't  know  what  that  is. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  require  any  of  them  to  do  crawling  in  the  mess 
hall? — A.  Will  you  explain  what  you  mean;  do  you  mean  crawling  on 
the  floor? 

Q.  No,  I  don't  think  it  means  crawling  on  the  floor.  There  is 
another  one,  similar  to  putting  a  man  under  the  table;  do  you  know 
that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  another  hazing  process  by  which  the  fourth 
class  man  is  expected  to  crawl  in  a  mental  sense,  perhaps,  upon  the 
harsh  orders  oi  the  upper  class  men  ? — A.  I  don't  know  what  you 
mean,  sir. 
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Mr.   Smith.  You  are  familiar  with  the  tenn,  are  you,  Colonel 
Clayton? 
Mr.  Clayton.  Did  you  ever  crawl  a  fourth  daes  nsaa! 
The  WrrNESS.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Clayton.  That  is  what  it  is. 

By  Mr.  Smith: 

Q.  What  does  that  consist  of? — A.  I  can  not  explain  it  exactly;  it 
is  sort  of  making  fun  of  him  more  than  an^thin^  else. 

Q.  I  thought  it  was  a  harsh  address — is  it  not? — A.  It  may  be,  sir. 

Q.  Where  does  it  derive  its  title? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Does  it  not  derive  its  title  from  the  theory  that  his  manner  \s 
such  as  to  make  the  fourth  class  man  crawl — not  physically  crawl?— 
A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  that  is  the  derivation  of  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  vou  know  what  jumping  a  plebe  is? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  another  refined  method  of  hazing  which  consists  of  haz- 
ing the  plebes  in  the  company  streets? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  is  that  done? — A.  The  fourth  class  men  do  that  themselves. 
If  the  foui-th  class  men  do  not  take  the  requisite  number  of  baths  a 
week  the  upper  class  men  have  the  formation  at  night,,  somewhere 
around  tattoo,  and  some  of  the  other  fourth  class  men  get  buckets  of 
water  and  throw  the  water  over  the  fourth  class  men  who  nave  offended 
in  that  way,  and  that  is  done  in  the  company  street. 

Q.  They  spoil  his  clothes  that  way? — A.  No,  sir;  they  don't  wear 
any  clothes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  regarded  as  a  refined  perf  onnance — ^to  strip  this  man  and 
to  start  him  down  the  street  and  everybody  throw  water  on  him? — A. 
1  don't  think  it  is,  sir. 

Q.  What  name  do  you  have  for  that? — ^A.  I  don't  think  there  is  any 
special  name  for  it. 

Q.  It  mi^ht  be  called  bathing  in  the  company  street? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  IS  the  only  form  of  bathing  that  takes  place  in  the  com- 
pany street? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  any  other  forms  of  hazing  that  have  been  preva- 
lent at  the  Academy  since  you  came  here,  that  I  liave  not  read  to  you  ?— 
A.  Sometimes  they  make  a  fourth  class  man  go  up  and  say  something 
to  an  ujjper  class  man,  some  joke  or  something  that  is  calculated  to 
make  him  feel  ridiculous.  1  don't  know  whewier  you  would  regard 
that  as  hazing. 

Q.  That  is  calculated  to  make  the  upper  class  man  feel  ridiculous?— 
A.  It  is  a  method  of  joking  him,  and  it  makes  the  fourth  class  man  feel 
ridiculous. 

Q.  It  is  also  a  method  of  getting  the  fourth  class  man  thoroughlj 
hazed  by  that  upper  class  man  ? — A.  No,  sir;  because  whenever  that 
is  attempted  the  other  upper  class  men  protect  the  fourth  class  man 
and  get  him  out  of  trouble. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  evidence  shows — the  ohly  instance  of 
this  kind  before  the  committee — that  certain  upper  class  men  ordered 
one  of  the  fourth  class  men  to  say  that  Brown,  L.  G.,  was  the  father 
of  the  company  baby? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  ne  said  it,  and  thereupon  he  was  hazed  almost  into  insensi- 
bility by  Brown,  and  that  he  was  not  protected  by  upper  class  men  i— 
A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  believe  he  was  hazed  anywhere  near  it  1  know 
the  upper  class  men  did  protect  him. 
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Q.  How  much  would  he  have  been  hazed,  then,  if  thev  had  not  pro- 
tected him  ?  They  allowed  him  to  be  thoroughly  hazed,  cud  they  not? — 
A.  I  don't  think  ne  was  hazed  very  much,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  it  come  that  you  gentlemen  here  who  are  so  proud  of 
your  honor  and  resent  any  remction  upon  it  are  so  free  to  criticise 
other  people's  words? — A.  That  is  my  (^nion. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  this  hazing  on  account  of  this  matter?— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  did  you  hear  was  hazed  on  account  of  that? — A.  I  didn't 
see  Mr.  Crystal — I  believe  it  was — hazed,  but  I  lived  near  Mr.  Brown, 
and  I  did  something  toward  having  him  let  up  ontiie  fourth  class  man. 

Q.  You  didn't  see  the  hazing  at  all? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  yet  you  come  in  here  and  assert  that  the  man  who  was 
hazed  was  not  telling  the  truth? — ^A.  I  am  not  asserting  anything  of 
the  kind,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  he  was  not  severely  ha^ed,  when  he  says  he  was. — A. 
I  say  to  the  best  of  my  judgment  he  was  not. 

Q.  That  is  the  first  time  you  put  in  to  the  best  of  your  judgment,  is 
it  not?  You  come  in  here  and  contradict  the  direct  testimony  of  a 
man  who  was  haeed,  when  you  didn't  see  it  at  all.  Do  you  not  think 
that  gentlemen  who  are  sensitive  about  their  honor  ought  to  hesitate 
to  asperse  the  honor  of  other  people  that  way? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Bunker,  you  knew  that  the  following  cadets  testified 
before  the  military  court:  Mr.  Pettis? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Alley?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Anderson? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Black?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Gamble?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Herman? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Robert;  is  there  a  cadet  named  RolJert? — A.  Robert,  H.  H. 

Q.  Did  you  know  whether  he  testified  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Ward?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  McNeil? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  him. 

Q.  Mr.  Hunter?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  DUlon?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Worcester? — A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  that  some  of  tnese  young  men  testified  that  you  hazed 
them? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  ones  do  you  know  testified  that? — A.  I  heard  that  Mr. 
Dillon  said  so.  That  is  the  only  one  I  remember.  I  think  Mr.  Gramble 
said  so.     I  don't  know  of  any  others. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  to  them  after  that? — A.  I  didn't  do  anything. 

Q.  Can  you  say  you  have  not  braced  them  since  then  on  that 
account? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  never  braced  them  on  that  account 

Q.  Well,  that  happened  and  you  braced  them.  Is  that  right? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  not  braced  them  any  since  then  ? — A.  I  mi^ht 
have  braced  them  since  then,  but  it  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with 
that. 

Q.  Well,  that  happened,  and  you  braced  them? — A.  They  had  no 
connection  whatsoever. 

Q.  You  think  they  did  testify  against  you  and  afterwards  you  braced 
them?  Let  us  waive  the  question  of  wnether  that  was  the  reason. — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  You  think  that  is  true? — ^A.  That  is  true  in  Mr.  Alley's  case. 

Q.  It  is  true  in  Mr.  Dillon's  case? — A.  No,  sir. 

<^.  In  whose  case  is  it  true? — A.  I  think  Mr.  Anderson  testified 
against  me;  I  am  not  certain. 

Q.  And  you  have  been  bracing  him  since? — ^A.  I  believe  I  have,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  bracing  all  the  rest  of  these  folks  since? — A. 
Which  do  you  mean? 

Q.  I  just  read  you  a  list  of  names. — ^A.  I  might  have  done  so,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  have  been  bracing  all  the  rest  of  them? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

(^.  You  insist,  however,  that  while  you  did  brace  men  that  testified 
against  you,  and  that  you  did  not  brace  the  most  of  them,  that  there 
was  no  connection  between  their  testifying  against  you  and  your 
bracing  them? — A.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  connection  whatever,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  attempting  to  punish  anybody? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  every  young  man  came  here  and  testified  against  you  and 
their  recollection  did  not  correspond  with  yours,  you  would  not  say 
they  were  lying,  but  would  assume  they  were  mistaken? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
either  they  qr  1. 

Q.  And  therefore  you  would  not  attempt  to  destroy  their  high  sense 
of  honor  bv  punishing  them  for  what  you  regarded  as  not  true,  would 
you? — A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that;  that  is  right 

By  Mr.  Dbiggs: 

Q.  How  tall  are  you? — ^A.  Five  feet  eleven  and  a  quarter  inches, 
sir. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  weigh? — ^A.  About  200  pounds. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  haze  a  man  of  your  size? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  he?— A.'  Cadet  Finn  and  Cadet  Riley. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  to  them? — A.  Just  bi'aced  them. 

Q.  How  many  men  have  you  hazed  altogether? — ^A.  I  don't  know, 
sir. 

Q.  So  many  you  have  forgotten? — ^A.  I  never  kept  track  of  them, 
sir. 

Q.  Five  men? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ten  men? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Fifteen  men? — A.  1  suppose  so,  sir. 

Q.  Twenty  men? — A.  I  don^t  know. 

Q.  Fifteen,  sixteen? — A.  I  don't  know  the  exact  number,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  as  many  as  fifteen.  Two  out  of  the  fifteen  were  your 
size? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  size  of  the  smallest  man  you  hazed? — ^A.  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  Any  smaller  than  Mr.  Dillon,  who  was  here  last  night! — ^A.  I 
don't  know,  sir;  probably  they  were;  I  don't  know  whether  they  were 
or  not. 

Q.  You  think  some  of  them  were  smaller? — ^A.  I  think  one  or  two 
were. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  a  sort  of  a  buUving  trick  for  a  great  big  fel- 
low like  you  to  take  a  little  man  like  Dillon  and  haze  him? — A.  Look- 
ing at  it  m  a  certain  light  I  suppose  it  is,  sir. 

Q.  What  would  you  have  thought  if,  when  you  were  a  boy,  a  great 
big  fellow  like  you  are  now  had  come  up  and  forced  you  to  do  tmn^ 
you  didn't  want  to  do,  forced  you  to  take  tabasco  sauce  which  womd 
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Durn  your  throat;  would  you  think  that  he  was  a  bully  or  not?— A. 
I  do  not  think  that  is  a  parallel  case,  sir. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  a  question  that  I  would  like  you  to  answer.  Do 
you  think  so? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Q.  There  were  not  many  men  in  the  fourth  class  your  physical  equal, 
so  far  as  you  know? — A.  I  don't  think  the  average  were. 

Q.  How  many  men  do  you  know  in  the  fourth  class  your  physical 
equal?— A.  I  do  not  know  any,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  knew  full  well  when  vou  were  hazing  the  men  of  the 
fourth  class  that  there  was  no  man  who  was  your  match  physically  in 
that  class? — A.  No,  sir;  I  think  there  are,  although  1  ao  not  know 
them  in  the  sense  that  we  mean  the  word  ''  know." 

Q.  What  do  you  think  the  weights  of  any  men  are  whom  you  have 
hazed,  from  the  smallest  weight  to  the  highest? — ^A.  I  think  the  high- 
est weight  is  about  216  pounds. 

Q.  TnBt  is  Mr.  Riley? — A.  I  think  Mr.  Finn  was  heavier  than  Mr. 
Riley,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  is  the  smallest  weight,  so  far  as  you  know? — A.  I 
don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  would  you  say  it  was  50  pounds?— A.  I  should  think  it 
might  be  about  100  pounds. 

Q.  And  you,  a  great,  bi^,  strapping,  200-pound  gid,nt  would  haze  a 
little  100-pound  man,  and,  ]ust  having  made  the  statement  that  you  do 
not  think  there  are  more  than  two  men  your  physical  equal  in  the 
fourth  class,  that  would  be  making  it  almost  absolutely  impossible  for 
any  fourth  class  man  to  fail  to  perform  your  orders  io  consequence  of 
the  fact  that  you  yourself  are  perfectly  free  from  fighting  him? — A. 
No,  sir;  I  don't  think  it  was  that  way  at  all,  sir. 

Q.  Had  the  fourth  class  any  man  that  would  be  your  equal  in  the 
ring? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  he,  for  instance? — A.  I  think  Mr.  Finn  and  Mr.  Riley 
both  were. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  brace  Mr.  Finn  or  Mr.  Riley? — A.  I  braced 
Mr.  Finn  longer  than  I  did  anybody  else. 

Q.  How  long? — A.  I  think  about  half  an  hour. 

Q.  You  braced  a  man  a  half  an  hour? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  I 
helped  to. 

Q.  That  was  the  longest  you  ever  braced  a  man? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  were  only  two  men  in  that  class,  then,  that  you  think 
were  your  physical  equals? — A.  I  don't  see  what  you  mean  exactly  by 
phvsical  equal.     Do  you  mean  in  a  fight? 

Q.  Yes,  athletically. — A.  I  think  there  are  more  than  two  who  would 
have  stood  a  good  show  of  whipping  me,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Wanger: 

Q.  The  plebe  is  really  safer  in  the  hands  of  a  big  upper  class  man 
than  a  small  one,  is  he  not? — A.  I  don't  know.     You  mean  from 

Q.  Is  there  not  less  humiliation  in  being  required  to  brace  and  exe- 
cute commands  when  received  from  a  big  man  than  when  received  from 
a  little  man? — A.  I  think  the  man  himself  being  hazed  doesn't  feel  it 
half  as  bad  when  a  big  man  tells  him  to  brace  as  when  a  little  man 
tells  him,  sir. 

Q.  And  besides,  is  it  a  question  between  the  upper  class  man  who 
gives  the  order  and  the  plebe,  or  is  it  a  question  between  the  class  t^ud 
H.  Rep.  2768,  pt  3 30 
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the  plebe? — ^A.  1  think  it  is  more  a  question  between  the  class  and  the 
fourth  class  man,  sir. 

Q.  And  an  insignificant  member,  physically  speaking,  of  the  third 
class  when  he  gives  an  order  to  a  member  or  the  fourtn  class  knows 
that  he  has  the  third  class  behind  him? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  inflict  chastisement  if  the  order  is  not  obeyed,  does  he  not?— 
A.  Yes,  sir.     That  is,  it  depends  on  the  order 

Q.  If  it  is  a  proper  order? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Such  as  to  stop  smiling  on  the  company  street? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Or  look  less  sullen? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Or  stay  in  of  a  Saturday  afternoon,  and  do  some  service  for  an 
upper  class  man  instead  of  going  out  to  enjoy  the  unwise  privileges 
which  the  regulations  foolishly  comfer  upon  fourth  class  men;  is  that 
included  in  it  or  not? — A.  I  never  heard  much  about  that,  sir.  The 
fourth  class  men  usuallv  are  allowed  to  go  out  Saturday  afternoon,  sir. 

Q.  They  usually  aref — A.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  they  are. 

Q.  Do  they  generally  go  out? — A.  Not  very  often,  sir. 

Q.  Why  do  they  not? — A.  Because  I  suppose  they  think  they  had 
better  keep  in  the  background  while  they  are  fourth  class  men. 

Q.  Their  retiring  modesty  prevents  them  from  appearing* 'too  much 
i'  the  sun?" — A.   les,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Smith: 

Q.  You  say  a  man  doesn't  feel  half  as  bad  when  he  is  hazed  by  big 
men  as  when  he  is  hazed  by  little  men  ? — A.  I  know  I  did  not  myself. 

Q.  Did  you  not  tell  me  when  I  was  examining  you  that  a  man  does 
not  feel  bad  at  all  when  he  is  hazed? — A.  He  feels  sort  of  an^^. 

Q.  I  am  unable  to  see,  if  a  man  doesn't  feel  bad  when  he  is  hazed, 
how  he  can  feel  half  as  bad  when  a  big  man  hazes  him  as  when  a  little 
man  hazes  him. — A.  1  don't  know  that  I  said  a  man  didn't  feel  bad  at  all. 

Q.  You  said  it  was  not  a  matter  of  cruelty  at  all? — A.  No,  sir;  it  is 
not. 

Q.  That  he  understood  it  and  expected  it,  and  did  not  feel  bad.  That 
was  substantially  your  testimony,  was  it  not? — A.  I  don't  believe  that 
I  said  that  the  fourth  class  man  did  not  feel  bad  about  it. 

Q.  He  does  feel  pretty  bad  about  it? — A.  He  might  feel  angry. 

Q.  You  never  had  as  blue  a  year  in  your  life  as  vou  did  the  first  year 
you  were  at  this  Academy,  did  you? — A.  Not  a  whole  year. 

Q.  Never  as  blue  a  year  in  your  whole  life? — A.  It  was  not  wholly 
the  hazing  that  made  it  so,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  a  better  time  than  most  of  the .  plebes,  did  you  not? 
You  were  not  in  camp? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  correct,  is  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  had  a  better  time  than  the  average,  and  yet  you  say 
that  the  year  was  the  bluest  year  of  your  life;  and  when  you  were 
blue,  because  you  were  separated  from  everybody  you  knew,  these 
upper  class  men  proceeded  to  load  a  little  more  sorrow  and  grief  upon 
you  by  this  hazing;  and  then  when  you  had  gotten  over  it  and  became 
an  upper  class  man,  fully  realizing  how  the  poor  plebes  feel,  you  pro- 
ceeded, the  next  year  in  camp,  to  increase  his  burden,  did  you  not?— 
A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  tried  to  increase  the  forth  class  men's 
burdens. 

Q.  You  knew  what  the  burdens  were  and  you  put  them  on  him,  did 
you  not? — ^A.  I  helped  to  haze,  if  that  is  what  you  mean. 

Q.  Why  don't  you  answer  my  question  ?    You  knew  when  you  came 
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here  that  you  got  less  hazing  than  others,  and  you  knew  when  you 
came  here  and  were  already  somewhat  despondent  by  being,  for  the 
first  time  in  your  life,  separated  from  your  friends  that  this  hazing, 
as  light  as  it  was  to  you,  was  a  great  additional  burden,  and  you  hSi 
the  bluest  year  of  your  life;  and  with  a  full  realization  of  that,  the 
next  year  you  proceeded  to  put  the  full  measure  of  hazing  onto  your 
successors  V-A.  I  realized  that  what  I  did  get  did  me  a  good  deal  of 
good,  and  I  was  glad  after  I  got  through  with  it  that  I  went  through 
with  it. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  all  suffering  and  all  chastening  has  its  refining 
influence.  That  is  what  you  mean  ? — A.  I  don't  know  about  that,  but 
I  know  that  my  fourth  class  year  had  a  good  influence  on  myself,  sir. 

Q.  In  whose  estimation?— A.  In  my  own. 

Q.  You  would  not  be  prepared  to  say  that  the  average  person  out- 
side of  the  Academy  would  think  that  the  upper  class  men  are  superior 
to  the  fourth  class  men? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Except  in  literary  attainments,  of  course? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Wanger: 

Q.  That  would  be  owing,  however,  to  the  lack  of  perceptive  facul- 
ties on  the  part  of  the  outside  world,  would  it  not? — A.  I  aon't  know, 
sir,  whether  it  would  or  not. 

Q.  You  do  not  regard  bracing  and  other  things  of  that  kind  a  bur- 
den?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  they  are  burdens. 

Q.  'But  at  the  same  time  they  are  blessings  in  disguise? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  the  upper'  class  man  has  to  be  severe  in  order  to  be  kind — I 
mean  in  the  juagment  of  upper  class  men  ?  Of  course  the  unedu- 
cated outside  world  does  not  think  so,  because  it  has  not  had  your 
superior  advantages? — A.  I  do  not  think  we  do  it  with  the  intention 
of  being  kind,  sir;  I  think  they  do  it  for  what  they  think  is  best  for 
the  corps. 

Q.  From  patriotism? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mt.  Wanger.  And  no  man  can  have  too  much  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  witness  care  to  add  to  his  statement  before 
leaving  the  stand? 

The  Witness.  I  would  like  to  say  something  about  the  affair  last 
summer  when  the  corps  remained  silent.  There  were  pieces  published 
all  over  the  country.  I  got  one  as  far  west  as  San  Francisco,  and  that 
stated  that  my  hazing  of  Cadet  Norris  was  the  primary  cause  of  that 
silence,  whereas  I  never  hazed  Mr.  Norris  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Smith: 

Q.  To  what  matter  do  you  refer  when  you  speak  of  the  ''  silence  ? '' — 
A.  The  way  we  received  the  officer  when  he  entered  the  mess  hall. 

Q.  I  think  it  would  b€  well  to  elucidate  the  method  of  hazing  the 
officials  of  the  Academy  that  is  in  vogue  here. 

By  Mr.  Wanger: 

Q.  Suppose  you  explain  that  little  episode  of  last  summer. — ^A. 
When  the  officer  came  into  the  hall  everybody  stopped  eating  and 
kept  quiet,  sir;  and  that  was  supposed  to  be  a  way  of  condemning  his 
conduct. 
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Q.  And  whAt  did  the  officet  dxil^-A.  He  Went  out  and  then  he  came 
back  again  and  ordered  the  battalion  to  rise  and  had  us  marched  to  the 
camp,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  what  took  place? — ^A.  We  stobd  on  the  general  parade 
for  a  little  while,  and  when  we  were  dismissed  nobody  was  allowed 
outside  of  camp  that  ni^t,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  missed  your  supper  ?^-A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  when  he  next  entered  the  hall  was  the  hazing 
repeated? — A.  No,  sir.  I  don't  think  he  came  into  the  hall  again  untfl 
he  next  went  on  as  oflScer  in  charge,  but  it  was  not  reputed. 

Q.  Well,  did  he  apologize  for  his  oflFense? — ^A.  No,  sir.  Of  course 
he  thought  he  was  doing  right. 

Q.  He  did;  what  had  he  done? — A.  The  men  thought  he  had  not 
acted  properly  in  the  way  that  he  had  fulfilled  his  duties  as  tactical 
oflicer  commanding  a  compjanv,  sir. 

Q.  How  had  he  shown  his  fault  in  that  I'espect? — ^A.  1  don't  myself 
know  any  way  he  had  shown  it,  but  what  I  have  heard,  they  thought 
he  was  rather 

Q.  B.  J.  ? — A.  No,  sir.  I  think  he  was  trying  to  see  more  than  he 
should,  sir.  He  was  trying — well,  you  might  say  he  was  sneaking 
around  the  tents  trying  to  see 

Q.  Trying  to  discover  any  infractions  of  the  regulations? — ^A.  I 
don't  know  what  he  was  trying  to  do.     That  is  just  what  I  have  heard. 

Q.  Trying  to  see  that  the  regulations  were  enforced  instead  of  wink- 
ing at  the  regulations  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  believe  any  of  them  wink 
at  the  regulations. 

Q.  No,  but  do  not  peer  very  sharply.  Do  you  know  how  many 
cadets  in  the  liast  year  nave  been  punished  for  allowing  or  requiring 
fourth  clas^  men  to  do  menial  services  for  upper  class  men? — ^A.  No, 
sir;  I  do  not  know  the  exact  number. 

Q.  About  how  many  ? — A.  I  think  there  were  about  half  a  dozen, 
sir. 

Q.  Half  a  dozen  diflferent  instances? — ^A.  No,  sir^  in  one  case  there 
were  two  men  punished,  I  think,  for  one  instance^  although  I  am  not 
certain. 

Q.  Then  there  were  six  punished  for  five  separate  acts;  is  that  it? — 
A.  About  that  number.     I  am  not  sure  of  the  number,. sir. ^ 

Q.  The  upper  class  man  has  expected  or  required  menial  service 
from  the  fourth  class  men,  has  he  not? — A.  All  that  I  know  of,  sir 

Q.  Onevervday? — A.  Not  necessarily,  sir. 

Q.  Generally? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  times  in  a  day  on  an  average? — ^A.  1  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Do  they  more  than  once? — ^A.  Usualfy  so,  yes.  The  way  of  it 
is 

Q.  As  often  as  twice? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  often  as  three  times? — A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  As  often  as  four  times? — A.  I  don't  know,  sin 

Q.  You  think  three  would  be  a  fair  estimate? — A.  No,  sir;  1  don't 
think  that  would  be  a  fair  average  throughout  the  year. 

Q.  What  would  be  a  fair  average? — A.  1  should  think  perhap 
three  times  would  be  a  fair  average  during  c«tmp,  but  during  M)*racks 
there  is  no  menial  service  at  all. 

Q.  No  menial  service  during  barmcks? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  not  fourth  class  men  ever  have  to  do  anything  at  all  for  the 
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upper  class  men  while  they  are  in  barracks? — A.  If  the  upper  class 
man  is  hard  pushed  for  time  in  some  cases  the  fourth  class  might  be 
called  upon  to  do  something;  he  might  ask  the  fourth  class  man  to 
help  him  out,  but  that  is  all. 

Q.  Not  otherwise? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  no  cleaning  of  guns? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  cleaning  of  accouterments  by  the  fourth  class  men  for  the 
upper  class  men  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  no  carrying  of  water? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  now,  to  set  back  to  this  officer  who  was  sort  of  prying 
around  and  was  called  out  in  consequence.  How  did  that  terminate? — 
A.  About  forty  men  received  punishment  for  it,  sir. 

Q.  And  was  he  again  salutea  with  silence? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Treated  the  same  as  aiw  other  officer? — A.  Yes,  sii-. 

Q.  I  think  the  general  juqe^ment  of  the  corps  was  that  Booz  acted 
unmanly. — A.  1  don't  kno'w  anything  about  that,  sir;  I  was  not  here. 

Q.  Did  you  not  hear  that  on  all  hands  throughout  the  coras? — A.  I 
think  the  general  sentiment  among  men  who  were  here  witn  him  was 
that  he  was  cowardly. 

Q.  Because  he  did  not  fight  to  a  finish,  because  he  might  have  fought 
longer^ — A.  Not  exactly  that.  I  don't  think  they  would  call  a  man 
cowardly  for  that,  but  tney  would  call  him  cowardly  because  he  was 
afraid  to  do  it. 

Q.  His  professor  says  he  thinks  he  was  not  in  good  physical  health. 
Cadet  Prentice,  whose  tent  was  across  the  way  from  the  tent  of  Mr. 
Booz,  says  he  did  not  think  he  ever  was  a  well,  hardy  man,  and  he 
would  not  have  allowed  the  fight  to  go  on  if  he  had  known  it  was  in 
contemplation.  Cadet  Capels  says  that  when  he  came  to  his  tent  after 
the  fight  his  nose  was  still  bleeding.  Yet  it  was  cowardly  for  him  to 
be  afraid  to  go  on  longer,  while  it  was  honorable  and  noble  in  the  corps 
to  lay  down  m  the  first  round  in  this  battle  with  this  officer.  You  con- 
cur in  that  judgment,  do  you  not? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Oh,  you  do  not? — A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wakobb.  Well,  I  do  not  think  I  have  any  further  comment  to 
make  on  the  subject. 

By  Mr.  Drigos: 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  aright  that  some  officer  was  a  little  bit  too 
careful  last  summer,  according  to  your  idea? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  about  that  officer? — A.  From  what  I  heard  the 
men  say  they  thought  he  was  rather  sneaking  in  his  method  of  doing 
things,  that  is  all. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  he  was  any  more  sneaky  than  vou  upper  class 
men  when  you  did  everything  under  the  sun  to  dodge  around  the 
regulations,  as  far  as  being  in  fights  was  concerned?  Which  was  the 
sneakier  of  the  two;  the  officer  endeavoring  to  do  his  duty  or  you 
people  endeavoring  to  sneak  around  the  regulations? — A.  Of  course, 
if  the  officer  was  trving  to  do  his  duty,  he  was  not  sneaky. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  you  upper  class  men  have  done  everything  you 
could  on  every  possible  occasion  to  keep  these  officers  from  perform- 
ing their  duty,  inventing  schemes  and  ideas  to  beat  them  ? — A.  I  sup- 
pose it  is  natural  everywhere  to  try  to  get  ahead  of  your  superiors. 

Q.  It  is  natural,  then,  is  it,  for  a  soldier  to  endeavor  to  get  ahead  of 
his  superiors?    Am  I  to  understand  that?     You  are  not  being  edu- 
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cated  here  for  tbe  church  or  medicine,  but  to  be  soldiers,  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  soldiers  to  ti  y  to  get  the  best  of  their  superiors? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean,  then,  by  saying  it  is  natural  for  everybody 
to  do  that? — A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  army  life,  but  I  think 
that  the  men  in  the  army,  the  enlisted  men,  usually  have  little  petty 
grievances  against  the  officers  that  commana  them. 

Q.  Then  you  think  vou  United  States  (»dets  are  being  trained  to 
be  enlisted  men? — A.  t  meant  that  that  was  the  relation  we  bore  here 
to  our  superiors — the  relation  enlisted  men  bear  to  their  officers. 

Q.  What  is  the  first  duty  of  enlisted  men  and  what  is  the  first  duty 
of  a  soldier?  You  say  you  have  read  Captain  King.  What  does  he 
tell  you;  and  what  does  every  great  commander  tell  you  is  the  first 
duty  of  a  soldier?  The  first  duty  of  a  soldier  is  obedience,  and  you, 
as  a  representative  of  the  upper  classes  here  have  said  that  because 
an  officer  was  endeavoring  to  perform  his  duty  he  was  doing  a  sneaky 
act,  and  that  you  think  it  is  natural  to  try  to  endeavor  to  beat  your 
superior  officers? — A.  1  do  not  intend  to  convey  that  idea,  sir. 

Q.  What  idea  did  you  intend  to  convey? — A.  I  did  not  endeavor  to 
convey  the  idea  that  the  cadets  held  in  contempt  any  officer  who  tried  to 
do  his  duty. 

Q.  If  an  order  is  given  by  an  officer,  or  if  you  are  told  to  do  some- 
thing by  one  of  your  superiors  here,  should  not  that  bring  about  abso- 
lute ani  implicit  obedience? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  why  is  it  that  you  violate  these  regulations  so  often,  and 
why  is  it,  when  you  knew  that  Colonel  Mills  and  Colonel  Hein  a  year 
ago  were  doing  their  level  best  to  suppress  all  forms  of  hazing — why  is 
it  that  you,  one  of  the  biggest  men  in  your  class,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  men  in  the  corps,  will  not  help  to  attempt  to  put  a  stop  to  it, 
for  the  fair  name  of  the  mstitution,  instead  of  fostering  it? — A.  I  sup- 
pose for  the  same  reason  that  eveiybody  else  has  not. 

Q.  You  did  not  believe  it  was  a  good  idea  to  stop  hazing? — A.  Not 
wholly,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  believe  it  was  a  good  idea  to  adopt  these  resolutions? 
Did  you  have  any  opposition  to  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions  at  all? — 
A.  What  resolutions  do  you  mean,  sir. 

Q.  The  resolutions  that  the  classes  adopted  here  doing  away  with 
physical  exercising. — A.  I  thought  it  was  a  good  thing,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  did  not  think  it  was  a  good  thinff  to  give  up  the  admin- 
istration of  tabasco  sauce  or  the  bracing? — A.  I  think  oracing  is  a 
good  thing,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  that  is  a  good  thing,  even  now? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  giving  of  tabasco  sauce  is  a  good  thing? — ^A. 
No.  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  ordering  around  these  men  to  do  various  things, 
when  you  have  no  right  to  order  them  to  do  anything,  is  a  gooa 
thing? — A.  In  a  certain  way. 

Q.  Then  disobedience  oi  orders  is  a  good  thing,  disobedience  of 
regulations  is  a  good  thing.  Do  you  wish  me  to  understand  that? — 
A.  I  don't  see  how  that  conveys  disobedience  of  regulations  in  all 
cases,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  in  substance,  it  is  in  these  regulations  that  you  are  prohib- 
ited from  ordering  any  man  to  brace,  and  the  only  people  who  have  a 
right  to  do  that  sort  of  thing  in  this  institution  are  the  tactical  officers 
and  the  officers  over  them  ? — A.  I  think  the  file  closers  also  have  a 
right  to  make  a  man  stand  up. 
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Q.  You  believe  in  bracing  them  only  as  a  file  closer?  Do  you  want 
me  to  understand  now  that  you  do  not  believe  in  bracing  promiscu- 
ously in  the  tents  and  in  the  mess  halls? — A.  Only  in  the  ranks,  sir. 

Q.  Not  out  of  the  ranks? — A.  If  a  man  won't  brace  in  ranks  1  think 
it  would  be  good  to  make  him  brace  out  of  ranks. 

Q.  Then  you  do  think  it  is  a  good  thine  to  disobey  the  regulations 
as  far  as  that  goes? — A.  I  think  that  would  be  enforcing  the  spirit  of 
the  regulations,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  good  of  these  regulations?  Why  was  so  much  time 
spent  on  them  by  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the 
authorities  of  the  Academy?  They  didn't  know  anything  at  all  about 
them,  did  they? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  did  not  know  whether  they  were  good  for  disciplining  the 
cadets  or  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  only  people  that  know  anything  at  all  about  how  to  run  an 
institution  of  this  kind  are  the  upper  class  men? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  great  generals  and  heroes  who  have  left  this  institution  and 
who  are  opposea  to  hazing  do  not  know  anything  about  the  evils  of 
the  custom,  do  they? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  They  have  not  any  of  them  said  it  was  an  evil  custom,  have 
thev? — ^A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  They  are  opi)osed  to  it,  and  in  after  life  they  all  acknowledge  it 
was  bad  and  an  evil  habit;  but  you  upper  class  men  seem  to  think  it 
is  a  good  thing  to  take  these  little  boys — for  big  men  like  yourself  to 
take  these  young  fellows  and  brace  them  and  make  them  take  tabasco 
sauce  and  make  them  violate  the  regulations.  That  is  a  nice  thing,  is 
it  not? — ^A.  That  is  the  way  we  have  been  brought  up. 

Q.  I  want  to  find  out  why,  last  summer,  when  you  knew  how  hard 
Colonel  Mills  was  working  for  this  institution  and  how  hard  Colonel 
Hein  was  working  for  the  good  name  of  the  institution — why  you,  as 
one  of  the  biggest  men  in  the  class,  did  not  volunteer  that  you,  as  a  big 
fourth  class  man,  would  try  to  stop  that,  and  that  you  would  give  notice 
to  the  other  men  in  your  class  that  you  were  going  to  try  to  stop  it? 
Why  didn't  you  refuse  to  be  hazed? — ^A.  It  would  be  as  much  as  my 
appointment  here  would  be  worth,  sir. 

Q.  Even  when  you  had  the  backing  of  Colonel  Mills  and  Colonel 
Hein  ?  Would  it  be  as  much  as  your  appointment  was  worth  with  those 
gentlemen  behindyou  to  protect  you  in  your  rights  as  a  cadet  at  this 
institution? — A.  Tiiey  might  have  done  all  that,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  what  do  you  mean  by  saying  '*as  much  as  your  appoint- 
ment would  be  worth  ? "  Are  there  any  cadets  or  any  class  of  cadets 
that  can  drive  another  cadet  out  of  here? — A.  I  do  not  believe  any  one 
man  putting  his  will  against  the  whole  lot  of  men  here,  who  probably 
have  a  great  deal  more  sense  than  he  has,  could  accomplish  that. 

^.  Do  you  not  ever  expect  to  be  in  any  position  as  an  oflScer  of  the 
United  Sta'tes  Army  when  your  will  will  have  to  be  supreme?  Sup- 
pose you  are  out  on  some  special  duty,  in  the  Philippines  or  any  other 
Slabe,  and  you  have  charge  of  a  hunared  men  or  any  other  number, 
o  you  not  expect  to  have  sufiScient  will  power  to  be  able  to  tell  what 
should  or  should  not  be  done  under  those  circumstances? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  should  you  not  have  taken  that  stand  here,  and  have  said 
*'I  will  help  to  stop  this  thing,"  rather  than  have  the  country  as  thor- 
oughly aroused  as  it  is  to-day  ? — ^A.  It  would  not  have  been  any  good 
at  all  ior  one  man  to  have  done  that,  and  it  would  only  have  come  back 
on  himself,  sir. 
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Q.  It  wouW  have  done  00  good  if  you  had  gone  to  Colonel  MiUs, 
the  Supermtendent  of  the  Academy,  and  to  Colonel  Hein,  the  com- 
mandant} Do  you  mean,  then,  to  tell  me  that  it  would  have  done  no 
{ood? — A.  I  do  not  see  what  good  one  man  could  do  in  a  case  like  that 
E  the  whole  corps  would  go  together  it  would  be  all  right. 

Q.  You  say  one  man  could  not  have  done  anv  eood? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(4.  Suppose  you  had  thrashed  two  or  three  of  them.  Suppose  you 
had  taken  little  men  like  Dockery  and  Pegram  and  other  men  in  your 
own  class  who  had  kept  up  persistent  hazing  and  said  to  them  that  you 
would  make  them  stop  hazing;  that  you  would  take  the  law  in  your 
own  band;  that  they  had  taken  it  in  their  hands  and  that  you  would 
take  it  in  your  own  hands.  What  do  vou  suppose  the  effect  of  that 
would  have  been? — A.  I  do  not  think  there  would  have  been  much  of 
any  effect. 

Q,  After  you  had  whipped  the  whole  class.  iJ^  you  could  not  do  it  in 
any  other  way,  you  do  not  thiAk  there  would  hi^ve  been  any  effect?— 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  would  have  been  afraid  of  you  and  your  muscles  and  strength, 
and  if  nothing  else  would  have  stopped  them,  that  would  have  stopped 
them;  if  nothing  else  would  have  aone  it  that  would.  But  no,  instead 
of  that  your  name  has  been  given  me  by  several  of  the  classmen  as 
bein^  the  worst  hazer  in  the  fourth  class,  and  you  did  not  endeavor  to 
stop  nazing.  You  have  been  named  to  me  as  the  worst  hazer  in  the 
class. — ^A.  That  is  a  mistake,  I  think^  sir.  Besides,  if  I  had  tried  that 
I  would  have  been  whipped  several  tunes  myself. 

Mr.  Dbiggs.  Then  you  would  have  had  the  admiration  of  the  whole 
country  if  you  had  had  the  will  power  to  come  out  and  say  ''I  am 
going  to  try  to  stop  this,  and  fight  for  it  if  necessary. '* 

(Witness  excused.) 

CAPET  CHABUS  BITENETT  SWOBS. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Give  your  full  name  and  class  to  the  stenographer. — ^A.  Charles 
Burnett;  first  class. 

Q.  From  what  State  were  you  appointed  a  cadet  at  this  Acad^ny  t— 
A.  Illinois,  sir. 

Q.  When?— A.  The  spring  of  1897,  sir. 

Q.  Where  had  you  attended  school  prior  to  attending  this  Acad- 
emy?— A.  I  graduated  at  the  high  school  in  my  own  town,  and 
attended  college  in  the  same  town,  the  Blakewood  University. 

Q.  You  came  here  in  June,  1897? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  1  assume  you  have  passed  through  all  the  grades  of  cadet  life  up 
to  the  present  time? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  lonff  were  you  a  "  beast?" — ^A.  From  the  time  of  entrance 
£6  about  the  4m  of  July ;  I  am  not  positive  of  the  exact  date. 

Q.  And  then  you  became  a  plebet — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  continue  as  a  plebe? — ^A.  Until  the  gradua- 
tion of  the  first  class ;  I  think  it  was  in  April. 

Q.  And  then  what  designation  followed? — ^A.  There  was  no  official 
designation ;  I  was  still  a  fourth  class  man,  but  not  a  plebe. 

Q.  What  did  you  become?— A.  Well,  I  was  a  fourth  class  man,  but 
not  a  plebe ;  I  just  quit  being  a  plebe. 

Q.  That  is  the  next  grade!— A.  No,  sir ;  you  can  be  a  fourth  class 
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man  and  a  plebe  at  the  same  time,  and  you  can  be  a  fourth  class  man 
and  not  be  a  plebe. 

Q.  Then  you  dropped  the  designation  ou  tb^  graduation  of  the  first 
class? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  become  a  third  class  man? — A.  (Mcially  when 
the  orders  were  read  out  from  the  Superintendent's  oj6Bce. 

Q.  At  that  time  new  responsibilities  and  duties  are  assumed,  are 
thev  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  of  what  character  do  they  consist? — ^A.  For  one  thing  there 
is  more  authority  due  a  third  class  man — not  to  a  third  class  man  as  a 
third  class  man,  out  to  those  who  are  appointed  as  nonconmiissioned 
oflScers,  and  their  drills  are  different  from  foui*th  cla^s  men. 

Q.  Then  those  who  receive  higher  authority  are  desigoated  in  some 
way,  are  they  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  then,  of  course,  t£ere  is  a  higher 
authority  for  length  of  seryice.  A  man  who  has  been  here  one  year 
is  supposed  to  be  higher  in  rank. 

Q.  Is  he  supposed  to  be  or  is  he? — A.  I  think  he  is. 

Q.  As  between  cadets? — ^A.  Yes;  there  is  a  distinction  made  even 
among  cadets  of  the  upper  classes. 

Q.  Is  that  distinction  made  by  regulations  or  is  it  simply  assumed? — 
A.  I  am  not  positive  whether  there  is  any  regulation  regai*ding  that 
or  not. 

Q.  You  do  not  know? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  first  ojffice  you  held  as  a  cadet? — ^A.  I  was  a  cadet 
corporal,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  that  continue? — A,  It  continued  until  next  June, 
when  I  was  m^e  a  sergeant,  sir. 

Q.  And  bow  long  were  you  a  sergeant? — ^A.  That  continued  until 
the  next  June,  when  I  was  made  acting  first  sergeant,  sir. 

Q.  And  bow  long  were  you  acting  first  sergeant? — A.  Just  while 
the  furlough  class  was  absent,  while  the  second  class  was  absent  on 
furlough.    They  returned  about  the  28tb  of  August. 

Q.  What  did  you  become  then? — A.  A  cadet  private. 

Q.  What  was  your  next  promotion? — A,  Then  I  was  a  first  class 
man.    That  is  the  highest. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  neld  the  oflBce  of  ca^et  captain? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  does  thaUcome? — A.  That  comes,  if  at  all,  in  the  first 
class  year. 


Q.  You  have  a  class  organization?— A.  Yes,  sir. 


Have  you  ever  been  a  member  of  your  class  organization  in  any 
official  capacity? — A.  You  mean  as  president  or  vice-president  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind? 

Q.  Yes;  any  of  the  offices? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  ypu  ever  been  upon  the  scrapping  committees?— A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  What  other  office  have  you  held  while  9,  cadet  at  this  post? — A. 
I  was  corresponding  secretary,  vice-president,  and  president  of  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.,  sir. 

Q.  Any  other? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  of  any  others. 

Q.  How  lonff  have  you  been  president  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.? — ^A. 
Since  the  last  election,  which  was  last  April. 

Q.  How  many  members  of  your  association  have  you? — A.  All  the 
corps  except  38. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  definite  number? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know 
tiie  exact  number  of  men  in  the  corps.     If  you  subtract 
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Q.  Then  approximately  ? — A.  I  think  there  are  about  ^tOO  men  in 
the  corps.     That  would  leave  about  358  men. 

Q.  In  the  neighborhood  of  350  men? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  what  routine  or  method  do  they  become  members  of  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  ? — A.  Their  own  volition.  The  first  step  taken  is  before  a  man 
enters  at  all;  we  have  a  committee  appointed  to  get  names  of  candi- 
dates, and  these  candidates  are  sent  cards  inviting  them  to  a  meeting 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  There  are  some  men  who  go  over  and  give  them 
personal  invitations  to  attend  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  meeting,  and  out  of 
those  men,  of  course,  you  will  find  some  who  take  more  interest  than 
others.  We  notice  wno  they  are  and  call  on  them  and  ask  them  to 
see  how  many  men  in  their  classes  want  to  be  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation, and  they  go  around  and  see  the  other  members  of  the  same 
class,  make  a  report  to  me,  and  they  are  voted  in  at  the  regular  meet- 
ing of  the  association. 

Q.  How  often  do  you  have  meetings  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  ? — A.  Twice 
a  week. 

Q.  Upon  what  days? — A.  Wednesday  and  Sunday  nights  in  camp, 
and  Sunday  and  Thursday  nights  in  barracks. 

Q.  What  character  of  meetings  do  you  have  ? — ^A.  Usually  prayer 
meetings,  except  on  some  nights  we  have  outside  speakers. 

Q.  Conducted  by  whom? — ^A.  By  the  cadets  themselves. 

Q.  What  are  the  privileges  accorded  members? — A.  The  privily 
of  using  the  reading  rooms;  that  is  the  only  distinction. 

Q.  Tnat  is  open  to  all  members? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  who  are  elirible? — A.  Any  man  in  the  corps  is  eligible  to 
membership  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Q.  Any  member  of  the  corps  who  cares  to  afiiliato  with  it? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  engaged  in  some  correspondence  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ali- 
son?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  order  that  we  may  understand  each  other  fully  before 
we  go  into  that  matter,  1  hand  you  a  copy  of  the  North  American, 
published  at  Philadelphia,  dated  Friday,  December  7,  with  a  full 
account  of  the  funeral  of  Mr.  Booz,  and  a  report  of  the  sermon  of  Dr. 
Alison,  which  in  his  testimony — upon  which  he  was  very  closely 
examined — he  says  in  the  main  is  a  correct  report  and  the  nearest  cor- 
rect of  any  newspaper  publication.  Will  you  kindly  read  aloud  for 
the  benefit  of  the  committee  and  yourself — so  when  we  come  to  inquire 
we  may  understand  each  other  better — the  entire  account? —  A.  The 
account  reads: 

Booz  A  Martye  to  Faith  in  CHRMnANiTY,  Says  Hm  Pastor  at  thb  Funeral. 

"l  FIND    IT  HARD    TO    BE  A  CHRISTIAN    HERB,    BUT  WILL    TRY  TO    KEEP  MY    PLBDQBB," 

WROTE  THE  CADET. 

AFFECTING   SCENES   IN   THE  CHURCH  DURING   THE  SERVICES  OVER  LAD  WHO   SAID  HE  SUF- 
FERED AT  WE8TP0INT. 

IN  THE  CEMETERY  HE  IS  LAID  BESIDE  ONE  WHO  ALSO  DIED  SOON  AFTER  LEAVING  MILITABY 

ACADEMY. 

[From  a  staff  correfipondent] 

Bristol,  December  6. 
Oscar  L.  Booz  has  found  in  death  a  kindness  which  was  denied  him  while  he  lived. 
Just  beside  his  resting  place  in  Bristol  cemetery  is  a  mound  marking  the  grave  of 
Lieut  Samuel  Kinsay,  a  Westpoint  cadet,  who  died  at  the  same  age,  21,  nearly  fifty 
years  ago.  The  cadet,  who  is  followed  to  the  grave  by  the  sneers  of  his  fonnerclacB' 
mates,  rests  beside  a  caulet  who  finished  his  course  and  won  his  shoulder  atrape. 
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LOVED  BY   HIS  TOWNSMEN. 

But  at  least  the  yoang  man  who  has  just  died  held  to  the  last  the  esteem  of  his 
townsmen,  and  they  honor  his  memory.  At  his  funeral  to-day  hundreds  listened  to 
an  earnest  eulogy  of  the  bov  and  a  stem  rebuke  for  those  who  still  asperse  his  char- 
acter. They  heard  him  called  a  martyr  to  his  faith.  And  as  if  to  give  keener  edge 
to  reproof,  they  heard  a  public  prayer  that  his  experience  might  Jead  to  better  condi- 
tions at  the  Academy,  which  he  left  in  despair. 

A  formal  statement  will  be  issued  by  the  family  in  a  day  or  two. 

Many  friends  called  at  the  Booz  home  during  the  morning,  but  many  more  crowded 
the  church  where  the  service  was  held  this  afternoon.  The  casket  was  borne  from 
the  house  next  door  by  six  friends  of  the  dead  youth — Ralph  Morrow,  W.  K.  High- 
land, Lewis  Spring,  Herbert  Baker,  Charles  Wright,  and  Harry  Larzalere.  Behind 
walked  his  parents,  his  brothers  and  sisters,  and  several  other  relatives.  As  the  sad 
proeeesion  entered  the  church  Chopin's  funeral  march  was  played  softly. 

SINQEBS'    VOICES  TBEMBLED. 

As  the  sounds  died  away  the  voice  of  the  pastor  rose  in  a  brief  prayer,  and  after- 
wards Mrs.  John  0.  Stut^rt  and  Mrs.  £.  C.  Groome,  of  the  church  choir,  sang 
"Moment  by  moment."  Both  women  had  known  the  youth  well,  and  their  voices 
trembled  as  they  sang  the  tender  words.  The  boy's  mother  was  weeping  silently. 
The  Rev.  J.  P.  Kook,  of  the  Bristol  Baptist  Church,  read  the  **  Ninetieth  Psalm," 
and  a  prayer  was  then  offered  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Alison,  jr.,  of  Philadelphia,  a 
son  of  the  pastor. 

The  whole  company  was  silent  as  Dr.  Alison  arose  to  speak  of  the  dead  young 
man.  His  voice  was  not  the  voice  of  a  preacher,  but  a  frienu.  From  the  beginning 
he  spoke  as  gently  as  if  he  were  in  the  aarkened  home  instead  of  the  church.  Tak- 
ing up  the  Bible  which  had  been  cherished  by  the  youth,  he  read: 

**  Ajid  I  heard  a  voice  from  Heaven  saying  unto  me:  Write,  Blessed  are  the  dead 
which  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth.  Yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest 
from  their  labors;  and  their  works  do  follow  them." 

With  bowed  heads  the  people  heard  the  burial  service  to  the  end.  Then  Mrs. 
Stutgart  and  Mrs.  Groome,  with  Mrs.  W^ilbur  F.  Price  and  Herbert  Baker,  sang 
* 'Asleep  in  Jesus." 

The  pastor  read  again  the  words  quoted,  and  as  he  finished  held  aloft  the  Bible. 

"This  book,"  he  said,  "belonged  to  our  dead  brother.  He  kept  it  sacred  through 
conflict,  and  it  was  never  more  precious  to  him  than  in  the  hour  of  death.  It  does 
not  seem  long  since  I  presented  it  to  him  on  behalf  of  the  Sabbath  school  he  loved. 
The  words  of  comfort  written  in  the  front  were  precious  to  him.  A  short  time 
before  his  death  he  said  to  his  sister,  *  Read  them  again.'  He  died  with  the  truths  of 
tiiis  book  close  to  his  soul,  and  entered  glory  with  them.  This  Bible  passed  from 
his  pastor's  hand  to  his,  and  now,  in  this  sad  hour,  comes  back  again." 

In  quiet  tones  the  minister  pictured  the  life  and  death  of  the  young  man,  drawing 
comfort  for  his  family  from  his  text. 

COMFORT   FBOM  THE   PASTOR. 

"But  you  say  with  tears,  *He  was  too  young.'  Yes,  the  sun  of  this  young  man 
has  gone  down  while  it  is  yet  day.  But  who  may  tell  what  great  blessings  may  fol- 
low nis  life?  Many  a  young  man  may  yet  have  cause  to  thank  God  that  Oscar  Booz 
lived. 

"It  is  hard  forme  to  speak  to-day.  This  young  man  was  like  my  son.  I  had  his 
closest  confidence.  You  remember  his  success  two  years  ago  in  passing  the  exami- 
nation to  enter  Westpoint,  how  proud  we  all  were  of  his  intellectual  promise.  Our 
church  and  Sabbath  school  gave  him  this  book,  little  dreaming  that  it  was  to  bring 
him  trouble;  nay,  rather  a  test  of  his  manhood. 

"Our  local  paper  described  the  presentation,  and  that  reached  Westpoint.  The 
boys  got  hold  of^it,  and  you  know  the  rest.  That  book  he  would  not  insult;  he 
would  have  died  in  defending  it.  Perhaps  the  boys  did  not  mean  evil,  but  they  were 
irreverent,  and  they  touched  a  tender  spot  when  tney  asked  this  youth  to  show  dis- 
respect for  it. 

"He  would  not  obey  their  demands.  In  the  foolish  procedure  he  was  accused  of 
insubordination  and  sentenced  to  fight  a  senior  student.  He  did  not  shirk  the  chal- 
lenge and  fought  until  knocked  down  by  a  blow  over  the  heart.  He  fell,  mortified, 
chagrined.  Tears  started  to  his  eyes.  The  boys  misconstrued  them  and  called  him 
coward;  but  they  knew  in  their  hearts  he  was  no  coward.  Then  they  gave  him  that 
dangerous  liquid.  We  believe  that  he  was  hurt,  and  that  conditions  were  started 
which  led  to  disease  and  to  his  death. 
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"Certain  newspapers  moved  by  humanitarian  motives,  have  taken  hold  of  this 
thing.  The  great  searchlight  of  the  press  is  turned  upon  it  Our  highest  court,  the 
National  Congress,  is  taking  action. 

''Meantime,  Westpoint,  its  colonel  and  cadets,  are  making  light  of  this  outnige^ 
which  we  have  felt  so  keenly.  Westpoint  would  have  been  far  more  dignified  and 
far  more  manly  if,  instead  of  trying  now  to  say  unkind  things  of  the  de^,  she  had 
sent  a  telegram  of  sympathy  to  this  sorrowing  family. 

"Listen  to  them.  They  say  this  young  man  was  not  careful  in  his  dress.  You 
peo[)le  of  Bristol,  did  you  ever  know  a  boy  who  was  better  dressed  or  more  careful 
m  his  appearance,  or  with  more  of  the  traits  and  instincts  of  a  sentleraan?  Was  he 
a  coward?  Who  dare  say  it,  in  the  light  of  what  he  withstood?  Was  he  deficient 
in  his  studies?  How  could  a  boy  study  under  the  persecution  he  endured?  In  that 
Academy  he  was  marked. 

"he  cams  back  brokbn. 

"He  went  away  from  his  home  a  straight,  handsome,  manly  youth.  He  came 
back  broken,  dispirited — not  the  boy  his  mother  and  father  and  his  friends  had 
known.  He  was  suffering  in  health  and  injured  in  his  feelings,  which  still  further  un- 
dermined him  physically. 

"  It  will  be  hard  for  us  to  get  justice,  but  €rod  blesses  the  right  and  condenms  the 
wrong.  I  am  glad  Congress  ana  the  newspapers  are  taking  one  view.  I  know  I 
speak  for  the  cnurch  and  for  his  family.  The  boy  grew  up  here.  He  was  every- 
thing that  a  father  and  mother  should  be  proud  of-— everything  that  brothers  and 
sisters  might  love  to  recall.  No  one  who  knew  him  believes'  there  was  a  cowardly 
bone  in  the  lad's  body. 

"The  poor  fellow  came  back  from  Westpoint  thinking  that  he  might  yet  be  spared 
for  higher  service  and  years  of  activity.  He  went  to  Philadelphia  and  began  a  law 
course.  What  a  grand  contrast  to  the  cruel  tales  of  him  from  Westpoint  is  the  letter 
written  by  his  employers,  speaking  tenderly  and  lovingly  of  his  talents. 

"  He  was  faithful  to  his  home,  faithful  to  his  church,  and  faithful  to  his  God.  At 
Westpoint  he  dared  to  live  what  he  believed.  A  few  weeks  after  he  went  there  he 
wrote  to  me:  *  I  find  it  hard  to  be  a  Christian  here,  but  will  try  to  keep  my  pledges.' 

"So  we  have  a  beautiful  chapter  from  this  young  life.  It  has  been  short,  but  God 
has  said:  *  You  have  been  a  martyr  here,  you  have  stood  firm,  you  have  maintained 
a  Christian  character  in  the  face  of  temptation  and  oppression.  Take  now  the  crown. 
Well  done,  ^ood  and  faithful  servant;  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.'  And  let 
us  in  our  grief  say,  *0,  Lord,  Thy  will,  not  ours,  be  done.' " 

As  the  minister's  solenm  words  ended  a  deep  breath  sighed  through  the  church. 
Everywhere  women  were  weeping.  The  boy's  father  and  mother,  seated  close  to 
the  bier,  were  bowed  forward  m  their  grief.  For  a  few  moments  none  moved.  Then 
the  silent  procession  formed  again  and  passed  out  of  the  church. 

TO  THE  CEMETERY. 

The  long  line  of  carriages  moved  slowly  through  the  streets  and  down  the  country 
road  to  the  Bristol  Cemetery.  Friends  had  alr^dy  been  there  and  had  hidden  the 
pile  of  earth  under  green  boughs  and  flowers.  The  boy's  father,  with  faltering 
steps,  led  the  veiled  mother  to  the  side  of  the  grave  and  bared  his  white  hair  while 
the  pastor  read  the  committal  service.  A  quartette  sang  a  tender  hymn,  and  the 
Rev.  Price  Morrow,  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  recited  a  prayer.  One  last  look,  and 
the  boy's  aged  parents  moved  slowly  away,  the  crowd  following. 

The  two  cadets  slept  side  by  side. 

Hugh  Sutherland. 

Q.  I  now  hand  you  a  letter  and  ask  you  if  that  is  a  letter  you  wrote 
to  Rev.  Dr.  Alison? — A.  (After  examination  of  letter.)    Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  the  only  one? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Will  you  read  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

YouNO  Men's  CHRismAN  Asbociatton  of  the 

United  States  Milftary  AcADBmr, 

December  7,  1900, 
"Dr.  Alexander  Alison,  BrUtd,  Pa, 

'^  Dear  Sir:  M]^  attention  has  been  called  recently  to  various  statements  of  yoors 
relative  to  the  religious  persecution  said  to  have  been  endured  by  former  Cadet  Oscar 
L.  Booz  wh i le  a  member  of  the  Corps  of  Cadets.  To-day's  paper  contains  your  funeral 
oration  over  the  dead  body.    How  much  of  these  statements  you  are  responaible  for 
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I,  of  c6arie,  do  nM,  know.  I  am  loAth  to  believe  that  tlkey  tm  the  wofde  of  a  Chris- 
tian minister;  I  would  much  prefer  to  betieve  that  it  is  the  usual  garbled  account  of 
the  purposely  sensational  newspapers.  However,  if  the  words  ascribed  to  you  did 
really  come  from  you,  then  I  can  oraw  but  the  following  conclusions:  That  you  have 
either  been  most  wofully  deceived  or  have  allowed  yout  friendship  for  Mr.  Book  to 
lead  you  to  make  statements  which  are,  to  say  the  least,  absurd  and  untrue.  I  find 
it  very  hard  to  believe  that  a  man  Of  ofdinary  intelligence,  and  even  a  fair  amount 
of  common  information,  could  make  and  believe  such  statements  as  are  ascribed  to 
you  by  the  daily  press.  Yen  1  feel  sure  that  in  the  widespread  circulation  enjoyed 
by  those  statements  there  are  ^  great  many  people  who  will  readily  believe  wnat 
they  see  in  print,  and  the  Military  Academy  will  suftet  much  thereby.  To  correct 
such  an  idea  with  you,  at  least,  is  the  purpose  of  this  letter. 

'*  It  is  very  hard,  indeed,  to  rake  over  a  dead  man's  past  life  and  uncover  for  the 
gaze  of  the  world  those  nusdeeds  which  were  unexpected  and  unknown,  yet  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  this  case  not  only  justify  but  demand  such  a  course.  And 
let  me  inform  you,  Dr.  Alison,  that  I  am  prepared  to  substantiate  what  I  say  and  not 
throw  all  truth  and  justice  to  the  winds  m  an  endeavor  to  out- Antony  the  immortal 
Mark. 

The  speech  ascribed  to  you  in  to-day's  paper  begins  as  follows: 

*  *  Oscsar  was  asked  to  di^race  this  book. ' '  I  really  wonder  if  you  believe  that;  if  you 
do,  permit  me  to  inform  you  that  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  Corps  of  Cadets,  however 
unscrupulous  he  may  be  in  other  ways^  who  would  dream  of  requirir^  an  under 
class  mim  to  do  anything  that  would  disgrace  the  Bible  or  religion.  There  are  a 
^reat  many  men  in  the  corps  who  are  not  Christians,  but  I  venture  to  say  that  there 
IS  no  place  in  this  country  where  a  man's  religious  principles  (if  he  is  sincere  in 
them)  are  more  respected,  and  I  might  take  occasion  to  inform  you  just  here  that 
all  those  stories  about  Mr.  Booz  bein^  called  "Bibles,"  and  taking  up  a  collection  to 
present  him  with  a  Bible,  etc.,  are  without  the  slightest  foundation.  Mr.  Booe  was 
called  out  to  fight,  accordinjg  to  an  immemorial  custom  in  the  Corps  of  Cadets,  because 
he  reftwed  to  obey  orders  given  him  by  an  upper  class  man.  He  was  on  guard  at  the 
time,  and  was  told  to  walk  a  c^tain  portion  of  his  post,  which  he  should  have  been 
walking  at  the  time.  He  refused,  and  he  could  not  have  helped  knowing  the  alter- 
native. But  instead  of  showing  himself  to  be  a  man  of  spirit  and  courage,  he  was 
struck  but  a  few  blows  before  he  laid  down  and  cried  like  a  child,  refusing  to  get  up. 
Yet,  when  he  returned  to  camp,  he  was  smiling,  and  his  tentmates  say  that  he 
seemed  to  think  it  a  good  joke  for  him  to  escape  punishment  in  the  manner  he  did. 
After  such  a  display  of  cowaidice  he  was  let  severely  alone  by  the  upper  class  men 
particularly,  and  by  a  great  many  of  his  own  class  as  well.  As  to  *'the  fiery  liquid 
Deing  poured  down  his  throaty"  I  have  made  that  a  subject  of  personal  investigation 
and  am  prepared  to  state  that  is  exaggerated  to  an  almost  incredible  degree.  You 
seemed  to  insinuate  that  such  a  liquidwas  poured  down  his  throat  during  the  course 
of  the  so-called  fight.  That  is  absolutely  imtrue.  He,  in  common  with  a  great  many 
of  the  other  cade&,  may  have  taken  a  few  drops  of  tabasco  sauce,  perhaps  not  pleas- 
ant to  the  tasto,  but  certainly  harmless  in  its  after  effects,  as  any  number  of  men  in 
his  class,  can  testify. 

A  woril  in  regard  to  his  Bible  reading  will  not,  perhaps,  be  amiss.  I  often  saw  him 
reading  his  Bible  of  an  evening,  jtist  wfore  taps,  out  no  one  ever  heard  of  his  being 
molested  while  thus  engaged.  But  a  cadet  now  in  the  corps  remembers  distinctly  of 
having  found  Mr.  Booz  with  a  novel  inside  the  backs  of  his  Bible^  reading  it  instead 
of  the  Holy  Writ.  Fourth  class  men  are  not  allowed  by  upper  class  men  to  read 
novels  while  in  camp.  They  are  allowed  to  read  their  Bibles.  Mr.  Booz  chose  to 
deceive,  using  the  Bible  as  his  instrument  Within  the  next  week  or  so  sworn  state- 
ments of  ouiets  who  remember  circumstances  connected  with  Mr.  Booz  while  the 
latter  was  at  Westpoint,  will  be  published  in  the  daily  press.  I  would  beg  leave  to 
refer  you  to  those  statements.  1  can  not  hope  that  it  will  be  pleasant  reading  for 
you,  but  I  trust  that  it  will  be  at  least  profitable.  I  trust  they  will  counteract  as  far 
as  possible  the  malicious  falsehoods  at  present  in  circulation.  In  closing  I  beg  leave 
to  remind  you  I  am  in  a  position  to  prove  everything  I  have  stated  in  this  letter. 
Any  part  you  may  question  I  shall  take  pleasure  to  inform  you  as  to  the  details. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Charles  Burneit, 
Treasurer  Y,  M,  C.  A,  qfthe  Military  Academy. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  Did  you  receive  a  letter  from  Dr.  Alison  in  reply? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Have  you  that  letter? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Where  is  it? — A.  In  my  quarters. 
(The  witness  was  excused  from  the  stand,  temporarily,  in  order  that 
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he  might  procure  the  letter  referred  to,  and  in  a  few  moments  returned 
with  the  letter.) 

A.  (Continuing.)  Here  is  the  letter,  sir;  I  have  mislaid  the  envelope. 

Q.  Will  you  read  that,  please? — A.  The  letter  is  as  follows: 

[First  Presbyteriim  Church.    Alexander  Alison,  D.  D.,  pastor.] 

BsisTOLy  Pa.,  December  IS,  1900. 
Cadet  Charles  Burnbit, 

PremterU  Y.M.  aA.,U.S.M.A., 
Westpoint,  N.  Y. 
My  Dear  Sir:  I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  yonr  letter  of  December  7  instant 
It  is  my  desire  to  say  to  you  that  your  letter  is  a  confirmation,  in  not  a  few  putic- 
ulars,  of  my  friend  Oscar's  experiences.  Your  surprise  that  a  Christian  minister 
should  make  statements  of  a  certain  kind  I  can  not  help.  It  is  a  C^stian  minister's 
duty  to  tell  the  truth.  I  feel  quite  sure  that  the  Congressional  committee  of  inves- 
tigation will  discover  that  no  untenable  position  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  Booz's  friends. 
Your  letter  is  to  me  a  most  interesting  communication  in  the  presence  of  the  sweep- 
ing and  other  kinds  of  statements  made  by  Colonel  Mills.  He  denies  the  '*  haadng" 
and  presence  of  "  tabasco  sauce  *'  at  Westpoint  You  do  not  You  admit  both,  but 
endeavor  to  minimize  the  effect  by  the  theory  of  **  exaggeration,"  etc.  I  am  glad  to 
have  had  your  letter,  as  it  is  likely  to  be  helpful  to  us  in  more  ways  than  one.  I  can 
understand,  of  course,  how  natural  it  is  for  you  young  men  to  see  no  defects  in  your 
alma  mater  since  you  have  crossed  the  ' '  plebe ' '  Kubicon.  The  friends  of  Oscar  know 
that  he  was  truthful.  His  statements  are  to  them  prima  facie  evidence.  What  he 
stated  in  the  long  letter  he  wrote  home,  when  he  pleaded  to  be  allowed  to  leave  tiie 
Academy,  is  enough.  Onl v  yesterday  I  had  the  sad  privilege  of  perusing  its  contents. 
I  am  sorry  you  mentioned  that  "novel**  theory.  The  cadet  who  told  you  that  made 
a  statement  that  your  Christian  grace  and  common  sense  ought  to  have  taken  cum 
grano  sails.    Oscar  was  not  that  kind  of  a  young  man. 

Most  sincerely,  yours,  Alexander  Alison. 

By  the  CHAiRBiAN: 

Q.  You  knew  Mr.  Booz,  did  you? — A.  Yes,  sir;  slightly. 

Q.  You  were  familiar  with  the  occurrence  known  as  the  feooz-Keller 
fight? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  since  several  letters  have  been  referred  to  in  Dr.  Alison's 
letter,  in  order  that  joxi  may  not  be  misled  by  them  or  their  contents, 
you  may  read  them  m  the  order  of  their  having  been  written.  This  is 
the  first,  this  is  the  second,  and  this  is  an  extract  of  the  third. — ^A. 
Do  you  wish  me  to  read  them  aloud? 

Q.  Yes,  if  you  please. 

(The  witness  read  aloud  exhibits  marked  "E,"  "B,''  "C,''  "D," 
and  "Miss  Booz  A." 

(The  letters  referred  te  will  be  found  following  the  testimony  in 
this  investigation.) 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  I  hand  you  a  copy  of  the  United  States  Military  Regulations. 
Will  you  read  section  146? — A.  (Reading.)  "  146.  Cadets  are  not  only 
required  te  abstain  from  all  vicious,  immoral,  and  irregular  conduct, 
but  it  is  enjoined  upon  them  to  conduct  themselves,  upon  every  occa- 
sion, with  the  propriety  and  decorum  which  characterizes  the  society 
of  gentlemen.  Any  cadet  who  shall  be  guilty  of  conduct  unbecoming 
an  officer  and  a  gentleman  shall  be  dismissed  from  the  service." 

Q.  Now  please  read  the  one  hundred  and  fortieth  regulation. — A. 
(Reading.)  "140.  Any  cadet  who  shall  strike,  lay  hancfe  upon,  treat 
with  violence,  disturb  in  his  room  or  tent,  or  offer  any  bodily  harm  to 
another  cadet,  or  to  a  candidate,  with  a  view  to  injure,  insult,  annoy, 
molest,  or  harass  the  same,  or  who  shall  compel  or  permit  another 
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cadet,  or  a  candidate,  to  sweep  his  room,  make  his  bed,  bring  water,  or 
perform  anv  other  menial  service  for  him,  or  to  do  for  him  anvthing 
mcompatible  with  the  position  as  a  cadet  and  gentleman,  shall  be  dis- 
missed sunmiarily ,  or  by  sentence  of  a  court-martial,  or  be  less  severely 
punished,  according  to  the  nature  and  degree  of  his  oflPense." 

Q.  Please  read  section  143. — A.  (Reading.)  "143.  All  combina- 
tions, under  any  pretext  whatever,  are  strictly  prohibited.  Any  cadet 
who,  in  concern  with  others,  shall  adopt  any  measure,  under  pretense 
of  securing  a  redress  of  grievances,  or  si^n  any  paper,  or  enter  into 
any  verbal  or  written  agreement  with  a  view  of  violating  or  evading 
any  reflation  of  the  Academy,  or  who  shall  combine,  concert  with,  or 
join  others  in  expressing  disapprobation  or  censure  of  the  conduct  of 
another  cadet,  or  be  the  medium  of  conveying  such  censure  or  disap- 
probation, or  who  shall  concert,  combine  with,  or  join  others  in  doing 
any  acts  contrary  to  the  rules  of  good  order  and  subordination,  or  who 
shall  endeavor  to  persuade  others  to  do  the  same,  shall  be  dismissed 
the  service.'' 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  read  paragraph  161. — A.  (Reading.)  "161. 
All  immoralities,  disorders,  neglects,  or  misbehavior,  of  what  cadets 
may  be  guilty,  to  the  prejudice  of  good  order  and  military  discipline, 
though  not  herein  expressly  mentioned,  are  to  be  punished  according 
to  the  nature  and  degree  oi  the  oflfense." 

Q.  Now  please  turn  to  the  oath  and  read  that. — A.  (Reading.) 
"I, ,  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  support  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  bear  true  allegiance  to  the  National  Gov- 
ernment; that  I  will  maintain  and  defend  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States  paramount  to  any  and  all  allegiance,  sovereign^,  or 
fealty  I  may  owe  to  any  State  or  country  whatsoever;  and  that  I  will 
at  all  times  obey  the  legal  orders  of  my  superior  officers  and  the  rules 
and  articles  governing  the  armies  of  tne  United  States." 

Q.  And  it  has  been  testified,  Mr.  Burnett,  in  fairness  to  you,  that 

iou  are  one  of  those  who  bear  the  reputation  of  being  a  hazer. — A. 
>o  you  mean  Mr.  Pegram? 

Q.  I  forget  just  who  it  is. — ^A.  He  said  he  had  heard  something  to 
that  eflfect. 

Q.  But  perhaps  you  are  familiar  with  others  who  may  be.  The  list 
I  submit  bears  besides  the  names  of  those  who  have  that  reputation  a 
mark.  Will  you  look  it  over  and  see  if  you  can  add  any  ? — A.  I  think 
I  can  add  the  names  of  all  the  members  of  the  class  who  are  not 
marked. 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  it  applies  to  the  whole  class? — A.  Almost 
every  one. 

Q.  Perhaps  1  had  better  let  you  have  a  pencil  so  that  you  can  check 
the  exceptions. — A.  Do  you  mean  to  my  personal  knowledge? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Q.  Now,  let  me  ask  you  this:  Are  you  serious  in  your  answer  that 
this  hazing  prevails  throughout  the  entire  corps  ? — ^A.  It  has  prevailed; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  the  men  who  are  not  hazers  are  the  exception  ? — A.  The 
men,  when  hazing  was  done,  when  it  was  in  vogue  here,  who  did  not 
do  it  were  the  exception. 

Q.  I  do  not  understand  that  it  has  been  entirely  eliminated  as  yet. — 
A.  1  refer,  of  course,  to  exercising. 

Q.  Perhaps  I  am  a  little  ahead  of  my  examination.     We  will  lay  that 
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aside  for  a  moment.  The  committee  has  a  list  here  of  sixty-eight  differ- 
ent forms  of  hazing.  I  assmne  that  these  are  all  included  under  that 
head.  As  you  name  them  indicate,  so  that  the  reporter  may  record  it, 
those  now  m  vogue  and  those  which  are  obsolete. — A.  In  the  first 
place,  I  do  not  acknowledge  that  bracing  is  having. 

Q.  Bracing,  if  carried  to  excess,  is  nazing? — A.  It^^an  be  made 
hazing. 

Q.  Of  course,  that  is  what  we  mean — all  exercising  that  may  be  car- 
ried to  excess. — ^A.  You  mean  those  that  are? 

Q.  Those  tiiatare  resorted  to  for  hazing  purposes. — ^A.  At  the  pres- 
ent time? 

Q.  Yes.  Just  name  those  as  vou  go  down  the  list;  name  tiiose  now 
in  effect  and  those  which  are  dosolete.^-A.  Bracing^  obsolete,  so  far 
as  I  know.  Wooden  willy ing  is  obsolete.  Football  is  obsolete.  Ea 
gling  is  obsolete.  Hanging  on  stretcher  is  obsolete.  Box  holding— I 
don^  know  what  vou  mean  by  that. 

Q.  I  do  not  either. — ^A.  I  presume  that  is  obsolete.  Hot  grease  ot. 
feet;  that  is  obsolete.  Sitting  on  bayonet  is  obsolete.  Sweating  is 
obsolete.  Choo-chooing  is  obsolete.  Chewing  rope  ends  is  obsolete. 
Chinning  is  obsolete.  Being  cut  by  class;  that  could  properly  be  done 
under  certain  circumstances. 

Q.  If  he  would  not  fight,  then  he  wotild  be  cut,  would  he  not? — A. 
That  depends  entirely  upon  the  circumstances.  Every  man  that 
refuses  to  figjht  would  not  be  cut. 

Q.  Wherein  would  the  distinction  appljr? — A.  If  the  corps  oonsid- 
ered  that  the  man  who  called  him  out  was  justified  in  doing  it  and  the 
man  did  not  fight,  then,  under  those  circumstances,  he  would  be  cut; 
but  if  the  fourth  class  man,  or  whoever  it  was,  was  considered  to  have 
suflScient  reason  for  not  wanting  to  fight,  he  would  not  be  cut. 

Q.  Go  on  with  the  list,  please. — A.  Eating  soap;  obsolete.  Eating 
Quinine;  obsolete.  Dosing  with  tabasco  sauce:  I  nave  never  seen  that 
Qone.  feeciting  stories;  that  is  done  now.  Reciting  poetry;  that  is 
done  now.  Barnyard,  I  haven't  seen  any  of  that  since  I  was  a  third 
class  man.  Qualifyittff;  that  is  not  done  to  my  personal  knowledge. 
Dipping;  that  is  obsolete.  Swimming  to  Newberg;  that  is  obsolete. 
Dragging  a  man  out  of  bed;  I  have  never  seen  that  done.  I  have  seen 
them  drag  the  beds  with  them,  if  you  mean  that. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  is  the  same. — A.  I  suppose  that  is  done  occasion- 
ally.   Reporting  men  for  demerits;  that  must  be  done. 

Q.  1  mean  as  a  hazing  expedient. — A.  It  can  only  be  done  by 
cadet  oflScers  and  cadets  who  nave  the  authority,  and  if  a  man  has 
done  an  offense  it  must  be  done. 

Q.  By  a  fellow-cadet? — A.  Yes,  sir;  or  else  it  is  a  neglect  of  duty. 

Q.  I  am  only  speaking  of  where  it  is  a  hazing  exj^ient. — ^A.  I 
never  heard  of  it  as  that. 

Q.  What  is  the  next? — ^A.  Koehlers;  I  think  that  is  obsolete.  Hold- 
ing out  Indian  clubs  and  dumb-bells;  thd.t  is  obsolete.  Woodening; 
I  aon't  know  what  that  is. 

Q.  I  suppose  they  send  a  wooden  man  to  a  wooden  pds*  to  learn 
something  aoout  being  wooden  ? — A.  I  doa't  ktiow  about  that.  Funny 
formation;  still  in  vogue.  Depriving  fourth  class  men  of  ustial  liber- 
ties  

Q.  That  is  like  Saturday  afternoon  recreation,  and  so  on? — ^A.  No, 
sir;  that  is  not  done,  as  far  as  I  know.     Sounding  off  tecks;  that  13 
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done.  Plebes  rest;  that  is  obsolete.  Calling  the  plebes  beasts;  only 
those  in  beast  bari'acks  are  called  beasts. 

Q.  A  man  is  a  beast  until  he  becomes  a  plebe? — A.  Yes;  that  is  in 
vojgue  as  far  as  I  know.  Exercising,  obsolete.  Soirees,  the  same 
thing. 

Q.  They  still  have  sweating  soir^,  it  has  been  testified. — A.  I  don't 
know  about  that. 

Q.  And  bracing  soirees? — A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  that. 
Spooning  guns;  I  don't  know  whether  that  is  done  or  not.  I  have 
never  seen  any  of  that  since  I  was  a  third  class  man.  Double  steps: 
that  is  obsolete.     Sanomay;  doyoumean  by  that  qualifying  on  meals* 

Q.  Yes;  I  think  so. — ^A.  liiat  is  obsolete.  Throwing  sentinel  in 
ditch.     A  great  manv  of  these  things  are  done  in  camp 

Q.  Most  of  them? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Throwing  sentinel  in  ditch;  I 
don't  know  whether  that  was  done  last  camp  or  not.  It  was  done  when 
I  waj3  a  third  class  man.     Charging  the  ostrich;  I  suppose 

By  Mr.  W anger: 

Q.  Or  the  eagle  or  buzzard? — A.  Chasing  it  out  of  the  company 
street? 

(^.  Yes. — A.  I  haven't  seen  that  since  I  was  a  third  class  man.  Cen- 
suring or  reproving  the  gunner;  that  is  done  at  times.  The  next  is 
fighting;  that  is  still  done.  Standing  on  head  between  tattoo  and  taps; 
I  am  not  positive  about  that,  but  I  didn't  see  it  last  camp,  I  don't  think. 
Deadbeats  brace;  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  exactly  by  that. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  I  believe  that  is  where  the  cadet  bends  over  and  a  piece  of  paper 
is  placed  between  his  shoulder  blades. — A.  I  have  not  seen  that  lately. 
Double  steps;  that  is  obsolete.  Holding  out  Indian  clubs;  that  is 
obsolete.  Sliding  on  soaped  floor;  that  is  obsolete  so  far  as  I  know. 
'^ Battery  fire;"  do  you  mean  with  watermelon  seeds? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  think  that  was  done  last  summer.  Bowling  races; 
that  was  done.  Riding  on  a  broomstick;  that  is  done.  Standing  on 
head  in  tub  of  water.  I  have  never  seen  that.  Threats  for  intimida- 
tion; I  don't  know  whether  that  is  done  or  not. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  that,  I  presume:  An  upper  class  man 
commands  a  lower  class  man  to  do  some  of  these  acts,  and  failing  to  do 
them  he  is  threatened  with  a  fight? — A.  That  depends  entirely  on  the 
individual.  I  do  not  believe  I  have  seen  that  done  for  some  time. 
Sammy  race;  that  is  not  done  any  more.  Pillow  fight;  I  don't  know 
whether  that  was  attempted  last  summer  or  not.  1  have  not  seen  a 
pillow  fight  for  some  time.  Changing  posts;  I  have  not  seen  that 
done  for  over  a  year.  Holding  head  under  faucet  of  water;  I  have  not 
seen  that  done.     The  fifteenth  exercise  to  excess.     What  is  that? 

Q.  The  bendingexercise. — A.  That  is  obsolete.  Walking  on  heels; 
that  is  obsolete.  Full  bend;  obsolete.  Bumping;  that  is  occasionally 
done,  but  it  is  always  done  by  a  man's  own  class.  An  upper  class  man 
never  bumps  a  plebe.  Holding  gun  at  arm's  length;  obsolete.  Being 
tossed  in  olanket;  I  don't  remember  whether  that  is  done  or  not. 
Bayoneting  sparrows;  I  think  that  is  done  occasionally.  Rat  funerals 
and  turtle  parades  are  what  are  termed  funny  formations,  and  they 
take  place  yet.     Crawling;  that  is  done  by  those  who    have    the 
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authority,  and  I  guess  occasionally  by  others.  Putting  men  under 
table;  that  is  never  done  except  putting  your  own  classmates  under 
the  table.  For  instance,  an  upper  class  man  would  not  put  a  fourth 
class  man  under  the  table.  Jumping  a  plebe;  that  is  the  same  thing 
as  crawling.  Cold  bath  in  company  street;  they  used  to  give  those  to 
fourth  class  men  if  they  didn^t  take  baths  often  enough,  and  also 
upoer  class  men  used  to  take  baths  on  the  company  streets  themselves. 

Q.  Here  is  a  list  of  40  fights  that  have  been  reported  to  the  commit- 
tee, which  have  occurred  during  your  life  at  Westpoint.  Will  vou 
look  this  list  over  and  see  if  there  are  any  others  you  can  adcf  ? — 
A.  (After  examination.)  No,  sir.  This  seems  to  take  them  all  in  as 
far  as  I  can  remember. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  of  any  others? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  kindly  look  over  thie  list  and  indicate  any  addi- 
tional men  who  have  the  distinction  of  being  expert  hazers?  [Hand- 
ing witness  list  of  cadets  at  the  Academy.] — ^A.  You  mean  exercising 
to  excess  J 

Q.  Yes;  all  forms  of  hazing  which  are  in  violation  of  regulations. — 
A.  You  mean  that  are  in  vogue  at  the  present  time! 

Q.  Whether  they  are  in  vogue  at  present  or  have  been  in  the  past. — 
A.  My  class  has  not  indulged  in  this  since  they  were  third  class  men, 
and  I  don't  believe  I  could  mention  any  particular  names.  There  are 
just  a  few  here  who  do  not  do  it.  I  know  one  man  here  that  did  not  do 
it,  and  that  was  Mr.  Pillow.  1  am  positive  of  him.  Mr.  Naylor  did  not 
do  it.  Mr.  Jewett  did  not  do  any,  1  think.  Mr.  Clark,  F.  W.,  I  don't 
think  did  any.  Regarding  Mr.  Bower,  I  do  not  think  he  did  very 
much.  Mr.  Bower  was  not  in  our  class.  As  to  the  others,  there  are 
not  many  to  choose. 

Q.  You  have  mentioned  the  exceptions  then? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wangeb.  May  I  suggest  right  there  that  a  cadet  who  testified 
a  couple  of  days  ago  said  that  some  cadets  very  rarely  exercised  fourth 
class  men,  and  then  only  in  a  mild  way  or  as  some  corrective  purpose; 
whereas  other  cadets  seemed  to  regard  themselves  as  divinely  or 
otherwise  appointed  to  correct  fouith  class  men  and  had  a  habit  of 
assembling  them  at  soirees  and  otherwise  to  correct  them  or  delight 
themselves,  he  did  not  know  which  was  the  object;  and  that  there 
were  less  than  half  who  indulged  in  the  latter  practice.  Excuse  me 
for  interrupting. 

The  Witness.  I  think  there  were  very  few  that  made  a  practice  of 
iL  if  that  is  what  you  mean.  I  remember  the  worst  in  our  class,  Mr. 
Harllee,  left  the  Academy.  He  was  noted  for  it  all  over  the  corps, 
but  he  was  in  a  class  by  himself,  I  think. 

By  Mr.  Driggs: 
Q.  Was  he  a  large  or  a  small  man  physically? — A.  Mr.  Harllee? 
Q.  Yes. — A.  He  was  pretty  large  physically;  rather  large. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  Now,  1  have  shown  you  all  these  letters  so  that  we  might  first 
fully  understand  each  other  as  to  the  matter  under  investi^tion,  the 
inquiries  might  be  better  understood,  and  my  reason  for  doing  that  is 
because  you  seem  to  be  one  of  the  leaders  among  these  men  and  prob- 
ably quite  as  familiar  with  their  view  as  anyone.  Your  testimony, 
thereiore,  ought  to  be  of  a  great  deal  of  importance  to  the  committee. 
Will  you  take  your  letter,  which  I  want  to  retain  for  the  record,  but 
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which  I  will  return  to  you  for  the  present,  and  we  will  follow  its 
phraseology^  hoping,  perhaps,  to  cover  a  good  deal  of  the  matter  that 
1  want  to  go  into  beiore  we  leave  it.  Do  you  remember  enough  of 
the  newspaper  account  which  you  read  to  tell  us  how  nearlv  it  cor- 
responded with  the  newspaper  account  1  handed  you? — A.  There  was 
some  difference.  It  startea  out  bj-  his  saying,  "Oscar  was  asked  to 
disgrace  this  book."    I  don't  think  the  report  you  had  stated  that. 

Q.  No,  that  does  not  appear. — A.  And  it  said  he  was  called  out  to 
fight  because  he  would  not  disgrace  this  book.  I  presume  that  a  paper 
could  be  obtained  that  had  that  in  it.  And  it  also  said  that  the  min- 
ister claimed  that  this  sauce  was  given  him  during  the  progress  of  the 
fight. 

Q.  With  those  exceptions,  is  this  report  fairly  correct? — A.  No,  sir; 
that  Ledger  account  was  considerably  stronger  than  this. 

Q.  Well,  we  will  try  to  harmonize  this  as  near  as  we  can.  (Reading 
from  witness's  letter  to  Dr.  Allison.)  "  My  attention  has  been  callea 
recently  to  various  statements  of  yourself  of  religious  persecution  said 
to  have  been  endured  by  former  Cadet  Oscar  L.  Booz  while  a  member 
of  the  Corps  of  Cadets."  Did  you  make  reference  to  any  other  than 
the  sentence  which  you  have  quoted  in  your  letter — ^'  Oscar  was  asked 
to  disgrace  this  book?" — A.  I  referred  to  the  whole  article;  that  was 
just  the  first  line.  That  was  the  account  in  the  Ledger,  and  there  were 
various  other  accounts  in  the  other  papers. 

Q.  Now,  tell  us  brieflj^  what  it  was  you  referred  to  as  reli^ous  per- 
secution. — A.  Calling  him  * '  Bibles. "  He  mentioned  that  in  his  sermon ; 
and  persecuting  him  on  that  account.  And  he  said  a  collection  was 
taken  up  by  the  cadets  to  buy  him  a  Bible. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  he  was  never  called  ''Bibles"  at  Westpoint? — 
A.  I  know  this  much:  That  if  he  had  been  called  "Bibles"  the  chances 
are  nine  out  of  ten  that  1  would  have  known  it  and  that  the  men  in  the 
class  would  have  known  it.  Some  men  might  have  gone  around  and 
said  "Bibles"  to  him,  but  as  a  term  of  reproach  I  am  positive  that  he 
was  not  called  that. 

Q.  And  no  collection  was  taken  up? — A.  I  am  positive  of  that; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  vou  know  whether  or  not  the  newspaper  account  of  the 
reception  held  in  his  town  before  he  left  for  Westpoint  was  demanded 
of  him?  He  says  in  his  letter  which  you  read  that  the  newspaper  con- 
taining that  account  was  demanded  of  him. — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  a 
custom,  and  it  is  quite  likely;  it  is  common  for  a  man  to  read  articles 
about  himself,  especially  when  they  are  laudatory. 

Q.  And  at  this  farewell  reception  they  presented  him  this  Bible. 
Might  it  not  have  gone  to  extremes  where  reference  to  this  book 
might  have  been  made? — A.  I  don't  think  it  is  possible. 

Q.  Might  it  not  have  gone  to  extremes  where  they  demanded  to  see 
the  book? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  it  is  possible. 

Q.  What  is  the  protection  that  a  young  man  who  comes  here  gets  from 
that  sort  of  thing,  if  obtained  at  all  ? — A.  In  the  first  place,  if  it  did  occur, 
somebody  connected  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  would  hear  about  it;  and 
if  1  had  anything  to  do  with  it  I  would  see  the  president  of  the  man's 
own  class  and  he  would  see  about  it,  and  if  he  did  not  the  corps  would 
settle  him,  because  such  things  are  not  allowed  and  will  not  be. 

Q.  If  the  corps  did  not  settle  it,  what  then? — ^A.  The  corps  would 
settle  it;  there  is  no  question  about  it. 
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Q.  How  would  the  corps  settle  it? — A.  If  a  man  persisted  in  it 
they  would  inform  him  that  he  had  to  quit  it,  and  if  he  did  not  they 
would  take  extreme  measures. 

Q.  Would  not  a  matter  of  that  kind  properly  be  taken  to  the  Super- 
intendent or  the  commandant  of  cadets? — A.  The  corps  usually  settles 
those  things  itself. 

Q.  Why  do  they  take  that  upon  themselves? — A.  It  has  been  the 
custom  to  settle  those  things  without  appealing  to  the  authorities; 
thev  can  settle  it  quickly  without  making  particmar  fuss  about  it 

Q.  They  settle  a  good  many  other  thin^  among  themselves,  do  they 
not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  quite  a  number  of  things. 

Q.  And  they  are  frequently  settled  with  fights,  are  they  not? — ^A. 
Nothing  like  tnat  is  settled  with  a  fight. 

Q.  Nothing  like  that  is? — A.  If  you  are  still  referring  to  this. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No,  sir;  nothing  like  that  would  be  settled  with  a 
fight. 

O.  We  will  get  to  the  other  later.  What  has  been  your  observation 
with  reference  to  the  respect  paid  to  a  man's  religious  opinions? — A. 
Just  as  I  said  in  that  letter,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  place  in  the 
country,  or  any  place  I  have  heard  of,  where  a  man  with  religious 
principles,  whatever  they  are,  is  more  respected  than  they  are  here. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  a  man  being  reproached  because  he  was  a 
Jew? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  a  Mormon? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  a  Catholic  or  a  Protestant? — A.  No,  sir;  we  have  all  those 
denominations  you  have  mentioned. 

Q.  And  they  are  respected  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (Reading  from  letter.)  '^To-day's  paper  contains  your  funeral 
oration  over  the  dead  body.  How  much  of  these  statements  you  are 
responsible  for  I,  of  course,  do  not  know.  I  am  loath  to  believe  that 
they  are  the  words  of  a  Christian  minister;  I  would  much  prefer  to 
believe  that  it  is  the  usually  garbled  account  of  the  purposely  sensa- 
tional newspapers."  To  what  did  you  refer  when  you  said  you  were 
loath  to  believe  they  were  the  words  of  a  Christian  minister^ — A. 
This  referring  to  persecution  where  Oscar  was  asked  to  produce  this 
paper,  and  so  on,  claiming  that  there  was  a  body  of  men  who  claimed 
to  be  gentlemen  and  a  great  many  of  whom  claimed  to  be  Christians, 
would  permit  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.  Did  you  refer  solely  to  the  Bible  incident? — A.  That  is  what  I 
had  in  mind;  just  those  words  of  his  oration  that  were  printed  in  the 
paper. 

Q.  You  had  no  reference  to  the  fight  or  other  persecution  ? — A.  No, 
sir;  I  was  referring  to  what  he  said  as  regards  his  treatment. 

Q.  But  you  did  refer  to  the  other  matters  a  little  later  on  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  a  little  later  on. 

Q.  (Reading. )  "I  would  much  prefer  to  believe  that  it  is  the  usually 
garbled  account  of  the  purposely  sensational  newspaper.  However,  if 
the  words  ascribed  to  you  did  really  come  from  you,  then  I  can  draw 
but  the  following  conclusion:  That  you  have  either  been  most  woefully 
deceived  or  have  allowed  your  friendship  for  Mr.  Booz  to  lead  you  to 
make  statements  which  are,  to  say  the  least,  absurd  and  untrue." 
Now,  I  will  ask  you  if  in  that  you  confined  yourself  solely  to  the 
Bible  incident? — A.  To  what  he  said  about  Cnristianity  in  general, 
the  pei*secution  he  endured,  and,  of  course,  that  includes  the  Bible 
incident. 
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Q.  (Readin^.^  "  I  find  it  very  hard  to  believe  that  a  man  of  ordinary 
intelligence,  and  even  a  fair  amount  of  common  information,  could  make 
and  believe  such  statements  as  are  ascribed  to  you  by  the  daily  press." 
Now,  I  will  ask  you  if  you  still  refer  merely  to  the  Bible  incident? — 
A.  That  was  about  all  there  was  in  that  article  ref  ending  to  religious 
persecution;  and  another  thing,  perhaps,  I  should  mention,  he  said 
something  in  regard  to  the  fight  was  on  account  of  the  Bible.  That  is 
included  too. 

Q.  (Reading.)  '*  Yet  I  feel  sure  that  in  the  widespread  circulation 
enjoyed  by  those  statements  there  are  a  ereat  many  people  who  will 
readily  believe  what  they  see  in  print,  and  the  Military  Academy  will 
suffer  much  thereby.  To  correct  such  an  idea  with  you,  at  least,  is 
the  purpose  of  this  letter.  It  is  very  hard,  indeed,  to  rake  over  a 
dead  man's  past  life  and  uncover  for  tHe  gaze  of  the  world  those  mis- 
deeds which  were  unexpected  and  unknown,  yet  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  this  case  not  only  justify  but  demand  such  a  course.  And 
let  me  infonn  you.  Dr.  Alison,  that  I  am  prepared  to  substantiate 
what  I  say  and  not  throw  all  truth  and  ju^ice  to  the  winds  in  an 
endeavor  to  out- Anthony  the  immortal  Marc."  Now,  Mr.  Burnett, 
will  you  kindly  state  to  this  committee  what  you  meant  in  that  state- 
ment?—A.  Do  you  mean  the  first  part  or  the  last  part? 

Q.  All  of  it. — A.  Well,  I  meant  that  there  were  a  great  many  things 
about  Booz's  career  here  at  Westpoint  which  he  did  not  know,  and 
which  if  he  had  known  he  would  not  have  made  the  statements  which 
were  ascribed  to  him  in  the  papers. 

Q.  You  may  state  for  the  benefit  of  the  conmiittee  what  those 

unknown  and  unexpected  things  were. — ^A.  Well,  they  have  all  been 

brought  out  in  evicfence,  I  think,  and  the  ones  I  had  reference  to  were 

the  ''false  official,"  technically  known  as  that,  which  means  a  statement 

.  he  submitted  in  a  report  which  was  proven  to  be  untrue. 

Q.  Proven  untnie  by  whom? — A.  By  witnesses,  I  presume;  by  men 
who  were  there  at  the  time.     That  he  was  not  telling  the  truth. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  ? — A.  Two  credible  witnesses  have  said  so. 

Q.  Who? — A.  Mr.  Pegram  and  Mr.  Caples,  sir. 

Q.  They  are  the  two  upon  whom  you  rely  absolutely  and  solely  for 
this  statement? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  a  very  careful  inquiry  into  that  affair? — A.  I 
talked  with  both  men,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  anybody  else? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  deepdid  you  go  into  the  matter? — A.  I  went  into  it  quite 
deep  at  first.  When  these  charges  were  first  made  by  Dr.  Alison  I  had 
quite  a  talk  with  Mr.  Cai)les  on  that  subject.     I  read  the  explanation 

Sut  in  by  Mr.  Booz,  the  indorsements  put  upon  it,  and  then  talked  to 
Ir.  P^ram,  who  was  the  relieving  sentinel. 

Q.  Will  you  take  that  now,  and  tell  us  wherein  Mr.  Booz  lied,  and 
how  you  proved  the  falsehood  (handing  witness  report  referred  to. 
with  indorsements  on  same) ? — A.  (Reading.)  "Atthe  command 'Post' 
I  took  my  position  facing  outward  from  the  encampment,  while  the 
new  sentinel  took  his  position  facing  toward  the  encampment. "  I  see 
Mr.  Caples  says  that  ''This  cadet  took  a  position  facing  directly  inward 
to  camp." 

Q.  Was  that  the  extent  of  your  investigation? — A.  Those  two  men 
were  my  sources  of  information;  yes. 

Q.  Because  their  veracity  was  in  dispute A.  Because  their 

veracity  was  in  dispute? 
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Q.  Yes;  their  veracity  was  in  dispute  here  somewliat,  was  it  not; 
their  statements  conflict? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  conflict. 

Q.  When  did  you  make  the  inquiry  as  to  the  correctness  of  this 
statement? — A.  As  soon  as  the  Booz  affair  first  came  out 

Q.  In  December,  1900?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  inquire  then? — A.  Because  it  was  never  questioned 
before  at  all  whether  it  was  true. 

Q.  But  why  did  you  interest  yourself  then  in  the  matter? — A.  I  was 
quite  interested  in  the  case,  and  from  a  general  investigation  into  the 
whole  case  1  wanted  to  see  what  charges  he  had  made  and  what  there 
were  against  him. 

Q.  Were  you  impartially  interested? — A.  Well,  I  think  I  can  claim 
I  was  very  impartial;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  no  prejudice  against  Booz? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  the  Booz  side  of  the  case? — A.  Well,  1  could  not  say  I  had 
no  prejudice  against  the  Booz  side  of  the  case,  because 

Q.  1  ou  thought  when  you  inquired  of  Mr.  Pegram  and  Mr.  Caples, 
the  fellows  who  were  interested  in  condemning  this  man,  that  you 
would  get  the  right  evidence,  and  a  suflScient  amount  of  it  to  convict 
Booz  of  lying? — A.  The  evidence  of  two  men  in  whose  honor  I  had 
implicit  confidence  is  to  my  mind  enough  to  settle  it. 

Q.  They  were  interested? — A.  Well,  in  a  certain  degree  they  were: 
yes,  sir;  but  in  the  first  place  they  had  no  interest  in  making  a  state- 
ment that  was  not  true.     They  could  not  get  anything  out  of  it. 

Q.  No;  nothing  beneficial ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  somethmg  might  come  out  of  it  that  would  be  very  harmful 
to  them? — A.  1  don't  exactly  understand. 

Q.  Mr.  Caples,  one  of  the  parties,  carried  this  order  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  first  class  as  the  acting  corporal? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  knew  he  was  violating  the  regulations  when  he  did  that — vio- 
lating his  duty  as  a  corporal — did  he  not? — ^A.  He  possibly  did;  he 
should  have  known  it  at  least. 

Q.  The  commandant  made  some  investijgation  of  the  matter,  did  he 
not? — A.  I  don't  remember  whether  he  did  or  not. 

Q.  The  very  order  itself  shows  that.  It  was  retiu-ned  for  an  expla- 
nation.— A.  They  always  are. 

Q.  If  the  commandant  had  found  that  Booz  was  guilty  of  a  false- 
hood he  would  have  been  dismissed  from  the  Actwiemy,  would  he 
not? — A.  I  can  not  say  he  would. 

Q.  Is  not  that  one  of  your  regulations? — A.  It  is  supposed  to  be; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  least  he  would  have  been  severely  punished,  w6uld  he  not? — 
A.  He  should  have  been,  yes,  sir,  if  the  commandant 

Q.  That  was  not  done  by  the  commandant? — A.  No,  sir;  in  a  great 
many  cases 

Q.  Evidently,  then,  the  commandant  was  satisfied  with  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Booz? — A.  No,  sir;  if  that  had  been  an  upper  class  man 
he  would  have 

Q.  If  the  commandant  had  supposed  that  there  was  a  willful  false- 
hood here  Booz  would  have  suffered,  would  he  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Not  having  found  so,  these  men  took  it  upon  themselves  to  con- 
vict the  man,  did  they  not,  and  upon  their  testimony  you  make  the 
charge  in  this  matter  to  Dr.  Alison — a  charge  against  a  aead  man,  who 
can  not  defend  the  aspersion  that  he  told  a  lie?  Am  I  right  about 
that? — A.  Will  you  refer  me  to  the  charge? 
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Q.  I  am  anxious  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  the  thing A.  I  would  like 

to  ffet  at  the  charge  you  refer  to. 

Q.  I  am  speakmg  of  this  clause  we  are  discussing:  *'  Those  mis- 
deeds which  were  unexpected  and  unknown." — A.  That  is  one  of 
them,  and  another  thing  I  had  reference  to 

Q.  Let  us  not  get  away  from  this  other  until  we  are  satisfied.  Was 
there  anything  else  about  it  that  justified  you  in  making  the  charge? — 
A.  The  reason  I  made  the  charge  is  because  two  men  msde  it  and  I 
believed  them. 

Q.  Two  men  who  had  been  interested.  One  of  them  had  violated 
the  law A.  I  don't  see  exactly 

Q.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  commandant  found  otherwise.  You 
did  n6t  go  to  the  official  records  to  find  out  whether  this  man  had  been 
convict^  of  this  sort  of  thing? — ^A.  Except  I  saw  the  original  of  that 
explanation  you  have  there. 

Q.  This  is  a  copy.     Will  you  show  us  that? — A.  That  is  not  the 

r)int  I  intended  to  make  at  all  in  saying  that  I  had  seen  the  original, 
do  not  mean  to  question  the  copy. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  know  what  there  is  in  this  to  convict  Booz  of 
falsehood. — A.  He  has  stated  one  thing,  and  two  men  have  stated 
differently. 

Q.  And  that  is  all  i — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  is  no  official  record? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  made  no  inquiry  except  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  upon  that  you  convicted  him? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  man  who  is  not  here  to  defend  himself  against  your  asper- 
sions?— A.  Upon  the  testimony  of  these  two  men  I  settled  it  in  my 
mind  that  he  had  told  an  untruth. 

Q.  And  that  is  all? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  what  else  is  there  that  is  unfortunate  to  uncover  in  this 
man's  life? — A.  The  affair  of  the  fight. 

Q.  Will  you  state  what  there  was  in  that  fight  that  was  disgraceful 
to  Booz? — ^A.  What  I  considered  disgraceful  was  for  him  to  have  laid 
down  in  the  fight. 

Q.  Do  vou  know  the  circumstances  under  which  Booz  was  called 
into  that  nght? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  state  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  committee? — ^A.  1  will 
state  that  1  do  not  know  personally.     I  was  not  there  at  the  time. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  you  know  about  it. — A.  He  was  called  out,  in  the 
first  place^  because  he  did  not  walk  the  portion  of  the  post  he  should 
walk.  When  he  was  told  to  do  it,  he  did  not  do  it;  and  the  main  thing 
he  was  called  out  for  was  not  doing  what  he  was  told. 

Q.  Told  by  whom? — A.  By  an  upper  class  man,  and  when  he  dis- 
obeyed him  he  knew  the  alternative. 

Q.  Whose  business  was  it  to  tell  him  where  to  walk  on  that  post — 
the  upper  class  man's  duty  ? — A.  It  states  explicitly  in  the  regulations, 
the  Blue  Book,  where  he  should  walk. 

Q.  Is  it  the  business  of  anybody  except  the  corporal  of  the  guard, 
or  some  officer  in  charge,  to  correct  him  with  reference  thereto  ? — A. 
Any  man  has  the  privuege  of  calling  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  he 
was  not  walking  right. 

Q.  But  even  he  has  not  the  privilege  to  punish  him  ? — A.  He  has  not. 
No,  sir;  I  am  not  defending  that. 

Q.  And  it  was  upon  a  violation  of  orders  that  he  was  called  out  to 
fight? — A.  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  exactly? 
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Q.  Being  called  out  to  fight  at  all  was  a  violation  of  r^ulations? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  a  single  thing  that  justified  Booz  in  being  called  out 
in  that  contest? — A.  Just  this  one  thing,  and  that  is  the  reason  he  was 
called  out;  he  did  not  do  what  he  was  told. 

Q.  By  whom? — ^A.  By  an  upper  class  man. 

Q.  A  man  who  had  no  control  over  him? — A.  That  is  ri^t. 

Q.  And  upon  that  he  was  called  out  to  fight? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  has 
been  the  custom  for  years. 

Q.  Now,  tell  us  something  more  about  the  fight. — A.  I  was  not 
there. 

Q.  Was  he  fairly  matched? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  Know  ? — A.  As  far  as  we  could  tell,  he  was. 

Q.  As  far  as  who  could  tell?— A.  As  far  as  an  upper  class  man  can 
tell  by  looking  at  him.  The  man  he  was  matched  against  was  not  as 
tall,  I  think,  and  he  did  not  weigh  any  more,  and  was  supposed  to  have 
less  reach. 

Q.  Was  there  not  this  difference,  that  the  man  who  was  invited  into 
this  fi^ht  with  Booz,  first,  had  no  grievance  against  him  personally,  and 
would  have  avoided  the  fight  if  he  could? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  outmatched  Booz  in  every  particular,  having  had  a  vear's 
training  here  and  the  drills  of  the  Acaaemy.  Was  he  not  the  better 
man  physically? — A.  Not  necessarilv;  no,  sir. 

Q.  ELe  proved  so. — A.  It  proved  he  was  the  better  man. 

Q.  And  so  proved,  accoraing  to  the  testimony  here,  five  out  of  six 
cases. — A.  Of  course  they  do  not  put  the  weakest  man  in  the  class  up 
to  fight. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  these  fights  are  arranged  with  a  view  of  see- 
ing that  the  fourth  class  man  is  licked? — A.  That  is  the  purpose;  it  is 
done  for  punishment. 

Q.  Ana  by  those  who  are  not  given  the  slightest  authority  to  punish 
anybody? — A.  That  is  true. 

Q.  What  else  about  the  Booz  fight  that  vou  didn't  like  ? — A.  I  didn't 
like  the  way  Booz  comported  himself  in  the  fight. 

Q.  In  what  particular? — A.  The  fact  that  he  did  not  show  himself, 
according  to  my  judgment,  a  man  of  very  much  courage. 

Q.  Did  j'^ou  see  the  fight? — A.  No,  sir;  but  I  saw  several  men  who 
did  see  it. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  to  you  about  it? — A.  They  said  that  instead 
of  standing  up  and  fighting  like  a  man  disposed  to  fight  he  would  turn 
his  back  to  the  man  he  was  fighting.  That  was  one  uiing,  and  another 
thing  was  that  he  laid  down  to  avoid  punishment,  and  was  not  really 
knocked  out,  although  he  said  he  wasj  he  came  back  to  the  camp 
laughing,  and  thinking  it  was  a  good  thing. 

Q.  You  think  he  ought  to  Imve  stayed  in  the  fight  until  he  was 
knocked  unconscious? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  lam  askingyou,  of  course,  notas  the  president  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
but  more  particularly  as  a  cadet  of  this  corps. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  the  other  reason  why  Booz  ought  to  be  discredited  after 
death? — A.  That  is  one  reason,  according  to  our  code  of  honor. 

Q.  1  am  not  talking  about  the  code  of  nonor  that  obtains  here  alone. 
I  am  asking  about  the  man  as  a  man  throughout  the  world.  There  is 
no  special  code  of  morals  that  obtains  here,  different  from  morals 
throughout  the  world? — A.  There  is  a  code  of  honor  that  obtains 
everywhere,  sir. 
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Q.  Yes;  everywhere.  Now,  will  you  tell  us  of  anything  else  that 
you  can  think  of  that  was  dishonorable  and  that  we  ought  not  to 
uncover? — A.  As  a  witness  has  testified  (Mr.  Prentice),  he  told  me 
that  Mr.  Booz  was  reading  a  novel  in  his  Bible. 

Q.  Now,  let  me  tell  you  something  about  that. — A.  1  understand 
that;  I  have  read  that  clioping  you  refer  to. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Prentice  testified  not  only  with  reference  to 
this  matter,  but  with  reference  to  this  fight,  and  says  that  had  it  been 
within  his  power  Booz  never  would  have  gone  to  that  fiffht;  that  he 
was  not  in  phvsical  condition  to  stand  up  against  it? — A.  I  don't  know 
what  ffround  IVIr.  Prentice  had  for  basing  his  judgment. 

Q.  He  knew  him,  saw  him,  talked  with  him,  sympathized  with  him, 
and  said  had  he  been  a  member  of  the  fighting  committee,  Booz  never 
would  have  gone  to  that  fight.  Now,  would  you  modifv  your  judg- 
ment with  reference  to  the  outcome  of  that  combat? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
would  not. 

Q.  You  still  think  he  was  a  coward  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  If  Mr.  Prentice 
can  prove 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question.  What  distinction  do  j^ou  make 
between  a  moral  coward  and  a  physical  coward? — A.  Some  men  are 
physically  brave  and  not  morally  brave,  just  as  an  animal  is  brave, 
because  of  the  animal  spirit  that  is  in  them  to  be  brave.  Some  men 
are  phvsical  cowards  for  the  same  reason.  Moral  courage  is  some- 
thing, I  think,  greater  than  physical  courage,  and  a  man  might  have 
Ehysical  courage;  but  if  he  has  moral  courage,  and  he  is  brave  enough, 
e  will  be  physically  brave. 

Q.  I  am  glad  you  make  a  distinction,  and  in  favor  of  the  moral  side 
of  it.  Do  vou  not  think  a  man  who,  in  spite  of  those  traditions,  as 
you  term  them — and  I  do  not  think  they  are  traditions  further  than  a 
few  years — has  the  moral  courage  to  obey  the  reflations  and  refuses 
to  accept  a  challenge  or  to  go  into  a  fight,  but  strictly  obeys  the  ordei*s 
and  regulations  of  this  Academy  as  a  cadet,  is  a  braver'  man  than  a 
man  who  goes  into  such  a  fight? — A.  He  is  a  brave  man  if  he  obeys 
that  like  every  other  regulation,  if  he  does  it  because  it  is  in  the  book. 
Then  he  is  a  brave  man. 

Q.  And  there  Is  great  opportunity  here  for  a  well-marked  and  dis- 
tinct display  of  moral  courage,  is  there  not? — A.  There  is  opportunity 
for  that  everywhere;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  would  you  not  think  that  there  were  a  good  many  oppor- 
tunities in  an  institution  where  forty  fights  have  taken  place  in  three  and 
a  half  years  in  violation  of  the  law  governing  the  institution  ? — A.  Of 
course  there  would  be  room  for  it  here  just  like  anywhere  else. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  institution  like  this,  or  to  be  com- 
pared with  this,  where  forty  tights  of  this  kind  have  taken  place  in  so 
short  a  period? — A.  1  am  not  cognizant  of  it  I  think  there  are  more 
fights  at  schools  in  Germany,  but  they  use  swords  there. 

Q.  Of  course,  you  realize  tnat  this  institution  is  not  patterning  after 
schools  in  Germany? — A.  I  was  simplv  comparing  this  school  with  a 
school  where  there  is  a  body  of  men  of  about  the  same  size. 

Q.  You  know  that  we  take  a  little  pride  in  being  Americans,  and  we 
take  pride  in  the  fact  that  our  Military  Academy  is  better  than  any 
other  and  should  be  above  reproach. — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  everyone 
admits  that. 

Q.  Now  is  there  anything  else;  are  there  other  misdeeds,  unexpected 
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and  unknown,  which  should  be  uncovered? — A.  Those  are  the  three. 
As  to  the  fight 

Q.  That  w«s  the  groesestj  was  it  not? — A.  That  is  what  I  had  refer- 
ence to  particularly,  one  thing;  and  I  fdso  ptrtioiilflriy  bad  reference 
to  that  Bible  incident. 

Q.  He  had  nothing  to  do  with  that. — A.  I  mean  the  reading.  He 
was  doing  that. 

Q.  Doing  what? — A.  As  Mr.  Prentice  told  me — as  he  testified  he  told 
me — he  was  reading  a  novel  in  his  Bible. 

Q^  Mr.  Prentice  testified  he  did  not  see  him. — ^A.  He  testifies  that 
now. 

Q.  He  testifies  he  doesn't  know  what  it  was,  whether  it  was  a  lesson 
leaf  or  some  study  entirely  in  harmony  with  the  Bible  reading. — A. 
And  didn't  he  testify  also  that  he  told  me  it  was  a  novel? 

Q.  Perhaps  he  did. — A.  He  did;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  man? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Nobody  else? — A.  Nobody  else. 

Q.  Upon  his  statement  alone? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  every  reason  to 
accept  it. 

Q.  And  no  other  statement? — A.  No  other. 

Q.  And  the  charge  was  not  made  by  Mr.  Booz  at  all? — A.  What  is 
that? 

Q.  Booz  never  said,  so  far  as  we  know,  that  anything  of  that  kind 
occurred? — A.  No,  sir.    I  made  this  charge  to  Mr.  Dockery. 

Q.  The  reading  of  the  novel  which  you  charge  is  discredited  by  the 
witness  who  gave  it  to  you. — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  at  the  time  I  made  it  it 
was  not  discredited. 

Q.  So  that  falls  to  the  ground? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  fighting  incident  to  which  you  refer  was  one  in  which,  had 
Booz  chosen  to  do  so,  he  would  have  shown  greater  moral  courage  if 
he  had  declined  to  fight  ? — A.  It  is  all  owing  to  the  reason 

Q.  But  having  gone  into  the  fight,  the  only  reason  you  have  to 
attack*  his  memory  is  because  he  aid  not  fight  until  he  was  knocked 
unconscious;  is  not  that  true? — A.  That  is  true. 

Q.  And  that  is  all  of  the  fight  incident? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  other  is  because  there  was  discrepancy  In  the  statements 
of  two  men  and  Booz's  statement,  which  no  officer  of  this  institution 
ever  found  to  be  false,  although  the  indorsements  show  that  it  was 
carefully  investigated  'at  the  time? — A.  That  is  the  same  investigation 
that  is  made  in  the  case  of  every  explanation;  it  is  alwavs  sent'teck. 

Q.  But  there  was  a  conflict  of  statement  here? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  evidently  some  further  investigation  was  made,  or  at  least 
it  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  Superintendent  and  the  commandant  of 
this  institution  did  not  think  him  guilty  of  willful  falsehood,  or  else 
they  would  have  tried  him  for  the  offense? — A.  That  is  quite  possible. 

Q.  Those  are  the  three  things  upon  which  you  base  your  condemna- 
tion of  a  man  who  was  not  here  to  defend  himself? — A.  That  is  what 
this  paragraph  referred  to. 

Q.  But  you  went  into  this  voluntarily,  nobody  invited  it.  I  am 
only  talking  now  about  the  share  which  you  invited  yourself,  not  what 
Mr.  Alison  brought  up  in  any  way.  It  is  your  voluntary  statement 
here  that  I  am  careful!}^  inquiring  about.  Now,  do  you  think  of  any 
other  misdeeds  with  which  Hooz  might  be  charged? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  you  care  to  add  to  the  testimony  you  have 
given  with  reference  to  these  three? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Then  there  is  a  little  modification,  or  should  be  a  little  modifica- 
tion, in  this  sentence  in  your  letter  wherein  you  say,  ''Let  me  inform 
you,  Dr.  Alison,  that  I  am  prepared  to  substantiate  what  I  say,  and 
not  throw  all  truth  and  justice  to  the  winds  in  an  endeavor  to  out- 
Antony  the  inmiortal  Marc  if" — A.  There  would  have  to  be  the  cor- 
rection I  have  referred  to,  because  Mr.  Prentice  has  since  thought 
differently  from  what  he  told  me  when  I  wrote  that.  But  when  I 
wrote  that  I  was  prepared  to  substantiate  everything. 

Q.  But,  since  then  i — A.  Since  then  Mr.  Prentice  has  given  the  testi- 
mony that  he  is  not  positive. 

Q.  That  is  all  I  ask,  whether  that  ought  not  to  be  modified. — A^ 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (Reading.)  '^Permit  me  to  inform  you  that  there  is  not  a  man  ia 
the  Corps  of  Cadets,  however  unscrupulous  he  may  be  in  other  wavs, 
who  would  dream  of  requiring  an  under  class  man  to  do  anything  tnat 
would  disgrace  the  Bible  or  religion.  There  are  a  great  many  men  in 
the  corps  who  are  not  Christians,  but  I  venture  to  say  that  there  is  no 
place  in  this  country  where  a  man's  religious  principles  (if  he  is  sin- 
cere in  them)  are  more  respected,  and  I  might  take  occasion  to  inform 
you  just  here  that  all  those  stories  about  Mr.  Booz  being  called 
"•  Bibles'  and  taking  up  a  collection  to  present  him  with  a  Bible,  etc.^ 
are  without  the  slightest  foundation."  I  think  you  have  testified  fully 
in  regard  to  that.  "Mr.  Booz  was  called  out  to  fight,  according  to  an 
immemorial  custom  in  the  Corps  of  Cadets,  because  he  refused  to  obey 
orders  given  him  by  an  upper  class  man."  That  states  the  whole  prop- 
osition, does  it  not? — A.  It  does. 

Q.  "  Was  called  out  to  fight,  according  to  an  immemorial  custom  in 
the  Corps  of  Cadets."  How  long  has  that  been  in  vogue  here? — A. 
Since  any  cadet  here  knows  anytning  about  it. 

Q.  This  same  method? — A.  Wherever  an  order  given  bv  an  upper 
class  man  to  a  fourth  class  man  is  disobeyed,  or  where  he  refuses, 
rather,  to  obey,  where  it  is  an  absolute  violation  of  what  a  man  has 
told  him,  he  has  been  called  out. 

Q.  How  far  does  that  go  back  ? — A.  Several  years  it  has  been  handed 
down  to  us. 

Q.  You  would  be  surprised  to  find  that  it  did  not  go  back  more  than 
ten  or  fifteen  years? — A.  I  presume  it  has  gone  back  at  least  that  far^ 
if  not  further. 

Q.  If  it  is  only  a  question  of  time,  it  would  hardly  be  material. — A, 
We  have  accepted  it  as  a  custom  or  a  tradition  and  carried  it  on. 

Q.  (Reading.)  *'  Because  he  refused  to  obey  orders  given  him  by  an 
upper  class  man."  You  knew  when  you  wrote  that  that  an  upper 
class  man  had  no  right  to  give  the  orders,  did  you  not? — A.  No  legal 
right;  ves,  sir. 

Q.  Now  I  will  ask  you,  was  it  not  fair  for  this  man,  who  absolutely 
knew  nothing  about  military  affairs,  to  assume  from  what  you  said 
that  the  upper  class  man  did  nave  a  right  to  give  an  order? — A.  I  have 
never  thought  of  that  part  of  it  before;  there  is  a  possibility  of  his 
getting  that  impression. 

Q.  1  only  mention  that  to  caution  vou  about  the  great  care  a  man 
ought  to  have  in  making  statements  of  this  character,  especially  where 
the  man  himself  is  not  present  to  defend  the  charge  made  against  him. 

*'  He  was  on  guard  at  the  time  and  was  told  to  walk  a  certain  por- 
tion of  his  post  which  he  should  have  been  walking  at  the  time.  He 
refused,  and  he  could  not  have  helped  knowing  the  alternative." 
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Now,  what  did  you  mean  by  that? — A.  Every  fourth  class  man 
knows  that  if  he  aoes  not  do  what  he  is  told,  and  if  the  upper  class 
sustains  the  upper  class  man  in  what  he  says,  that  he  will  be  called  out 
to  fight:  or,  rather,  that  has  been  the  custom. 

Q.  Where  and  when  does  he  ffet  that  information? — ^A.  It  is  thor- 
oughly ingrafted  into  him  when  ne  enters  the  Academy. 

Q.  Whue  he  is  still  a  beast? — A.  I  don't  know;  he  gets  it  when  he 
gets  into  camp. 

Q.  He  is  given  to  understand  that,  is  he? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  does  not  get  that  certainly  from  any  fourth  class  man;  that 
must  come  from  an  upper  class  man,  since  the  fourth  class  men  know 
nothing  about  it? — A.  He  possibly  would  get  it  from  men  who  had 
been  turned  back  to  his  class. 

Q.  Then  you  think  Booz  understood  perfectly  the  alternative  if  he 
<iid  not  obey  the  illegal  orders  of  the  upper  class  man,  that  it  meant  a 
fight? — A.  1  think  he  did;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  let  us  carry  it  a  step  further;  and  if  he  did  .not  fight  he 
would  be  cut  by  the  class  and  by  the  corps  ? — A.  I  presume  he  under- 
stood that,  too. 

Q.  And  that  was  worse  to  a  man  of  fine  sensibilities  than  the  other 
punishment,  was  it  not? — ^A.  You  mean 

Q.  To  be  cut  by  the  corps. — A.  To  be  cut  bj^  the  corps  is  the  worst 
punishment  a  man  can  get  nere. 

Q.  So  that  the  alternative,  if  he  chose  the  other,  w^  worse  than 
fighting,  was  it  not? — A.  I  would  consider  it  so. 

Q.  And  there  was  nothing  for  him  to  do  but  to  go  into  the  fight  to 
save  himself  from  being  cut  by  the  class,  and  appreciating  the  inferior 
condition  he  was  in  physically  and  not  having  had  a  quarrel  with  any- 
body about  this  matter,  I  will  ask  you  now  if  that  was  not  a  bit  of 
moral  courage? — A.  But  he  went  into  the  fight. 

Q.  He  went  into  the  fight  because  he  did  not  want  to  be  cut  by  his 
<5lass? — A.  He  might  have  known  it  would  have  been  the  same  result 
if  he  didn't  fight  after  he  went  in. 

Q.  You  think  he  wa^  perfectly  aware  that  he  would  be  beaten  before 
he  went  into  the  fight? — A.  Not  necessarily  so. 

Q.  He  knew  all  precedents  were  against  him,  that  it  was  only  once 
in  half  a  dozen  times  that  the  fourth  class  man  won,  and  thaf  he  him- 
self knew  nothing  about  fighting  at  all? — A.  He  ix)ssibly  knew  that; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  So,  by  fighting  he  avoided  a  severer  punishment,  and  to  that 
extent  or  degree  at  least  he  did  exhibit  some  moral  courage? — A.  You 
mean 

Q.  I  mean  this.  I  mean  if  a  man  has  any  spirit  or  courage  or  pride, 
he  retains  at  any  expense,  if  he  can,  the  good  will  of  his  fellows. — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  knowing  that  he  could  not  match  this  man  he  chose  that 
alternative  rather  than  to  lose  their  good  will  and  respect,  and  in  that 
showed  moral  courage. — A.  To  a  ceitain  degi'ee. 

Q.  I  am  not  trving  to  measure  the  degree. 

[Reading:]  ^'  Jle  was  struck  but  a  few  blows  before  he  laid  down 
and  cried  like  a  child,  refusing  to  get  up."  Who  told  you  that? — A. 
Men  who  had  been  at  the  fight. 

Q.  Those  men  have  been  on  the  witness  stand  and  testified  that  he 
received  blows  on  the  head  sufficient  in  number  to  blacken  botii  eyes 
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and  cut  a  deep  scar  over  or  under  the  left  eye,  and  at  least  a  dozea 
blows  on  the  oody,  among  which  was  a  solar  plexus  blow. — A.  All  of 
which  were  very  light. 

Q.  It  knocked  the  wind  out  of  him? — A.  It  does  not  take  much  of  & 
blow  to  do  that. 

Q.  But  when  a  man's  wind  is  knocked  out  he  is  not  in  much  condi- 
tion to  fight,  is  he? — A.  Not  extra;  no,  sir. 

Q.  If  he  receives  a  dozen  blows  upon  his  body,  as  has  been  testified 
to  by  men  who  witnessed  that  fight,  and  both  eyes  blacked,  and  blood 
was  streaming  from  a  wound  into  one  of  his  eyes,  do  you  not  think  he 
put  up  a  pretty  decent  fight  for  a  tenderfoot? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 
think  so. 

Q.  Even  when  overmatched  ? — A.  I  don't  think  he  was  overmatched. 
The  first  round  showed  he  was  not  overmatched.  According  to  Mr. 
Keller's  testimony,  as  I  remember  it,  in  the  first  round  they  were 
very  evenly  matched,  and  the  fighting  was  as  much  on  one  side  as  on 
the  other. 

Q.  One  of  the  witnesses  said  there  were  three  rounds;  most  of  them 
have  testified  that  there  was  a  round  and  a  half,  but  all  of  them  have 
testified  that  there  were  a  dozen  or  more  blows  upon  the  body  that  left 
their  marks,  and  all  of  them  testified  to  the  wound  in  the  eye. — A.  A 
slight  cut  over  the  eye;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you,  wasn't  that  a  pretty  decent  fight  to  put  up 
in  a  round  and  a  half? — A.  He  did  pretty  well  for  one  round. 

Q.  Well,  a  round  and  a  half,  if  a  man  gets  a  dozen  blows  and  they 
are  hard A.  They  were  not  hard  though,  according  to  all  the  tes- 
timony I  have  heard;  or,  rather,  according  to  the  statements  of  the 
men  I  have  heard,  they  were  light  blows. 

Q.  You  know  it  takes  more  than  a  light  blow  to  black  a  man's  eyes  ? — 
A.  A  pretty  light  blow  will  do  that. 

Q.  Or  make  a  scar  in  the  face? — A.  A  very  slight  blow  will  do  it. 

Q.  Or,  by  a. solar  j)lexu8  blow,  knock  the  wina  out  of  a  man? — A. 
A  very  slight  blow  will  do  either  one  of  those. 

Q.  A  very  slight  blow  will  hurt  you  in  the  solar  plexus.  Was  not 
the  champion  prize  fighter  of  the  world  knocked  out  by  such  a  blow  ? 
I  am  talkmg  about  the  Corbett-Fitzsimmons  fight. — A.  A  don't  remem- 
ber much  about  it,  but 

Q.  Nobody  referred  to  Jim  Corbett  as  a  coward? — A.  No,  sir;  he 
was  knocked  clear  over  the  ropes. 

Q.  But  you  say  in  this  letter:  '*He  was  struck  but  a  few  blows 
before  he  laid  down  and  cried  like  a  child,  refusing  to  get  up."  That 
is  not  a  fair  statement,  is  it? — A.  I  don't  believe  a  man  can  lie  down 
and  then  talk  about  it,  and  at  the  same  time  have  all  the  wind  knocked 
out  of  him. 

Q.  He  may  have  recovered  somewhat? — A.  Then  it  was  time  for 
him  to  get  up. 

Q.  But  if  he  gives  up  the  fight  and  says,  "  Enough!"  then  what? — A. 
That  is  not  expected  here. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you,  if  he  fought  one  and  a  half  rounds,  or  three  rounds, 
and  received  a  aozen  severe  blows,  as  has  been  testified  he  did,  his  eyes 
blackened,  a  wounded  face,  and  a  solar  plexus  blow,  bleeding  at  the 
nose,  and  three  teeth  knocked  lose,  all  of  which  has  not  been  contra- 
dicted at  least — whether  that  kind  of  a  fight  merits  this  sort  of  a  ver- 
dict: ''But  instead  of  sho\t»ing  himself  to  be  a  man  of  spirit  and 
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■courage,  he  was  struck  but  a  few  blows  before  he  laid  down  and  cried 
like  a  child,  refusing  to  get  up?" — A.  If  a  man  laid  down  and  could 
still  talk  all  right  and  was  in  full  possession  of  his  senses,  then,  aocord- 
inff  to  our  custom,  that  is  not  the  proper  thing. 

Q.  Is  he  a  coward? — ^A.  What  we  consider  a  coward;  if  he  can  fight 
and  doesn't  fight. 

Q.  Now  we  will  go  back  again  to  this.  He  necessarily^  showed  him- 
self to  be  a  man  of  some  spirit,  did  he  not? — A.  According  to  that,  he 
did;  3'es,  sir. 

Q.  It  has  been  testified  here  that  the  first  round  was  a  spirited  one, 
and  he  led.  That  would  indicate  some  courage? — A.  For  that  one 
round;  yes,  sir;  and  that  seemed  to  be  the  peculiar  part  of  it;  that  he 
should  nave  so  much  courage  at  first  and  then  lose  it  all.  He  fought 
until  he  was  hit,  and  then  he  turned  his  back  to  Mr.  Keller. 

Q.  That  is  your  testimony? — A.  That  is  Mr.  Keller's  testimony— I 
am  positive. 

Q.  Mr.  Keller  could  not  have  hit  him  a  solar  plexus  blow  with  his 
back  turned  to  him? — A.  He  might  have  hit  him  before  he  turned 
around. 

Q.  The  testimony  shows  the  last  blow  received  was  a  solar  plexus 
blow. — A.  If  it  was  the  last  blow 

Q.  If  the  last  blow  was  the  blow  that  knocked  him  out,  he  showed 
himself  to  be  a  man  of  considerable  courage,  did  he  not? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  the  testimony  that  has  been  given  since  you 
wrote  this  letter  could  possibly  change  your  opinion  about  it? — A.  I 
do;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  I  will  ask  you  this:  With  the  testimony  we  now  have,  of 
six  or  eight  witnesses,  who  say  he  did  make  a  fight  of  a  round  and  a 
half,  or  three  rounds — that  is  not  material  which — ^that  he  entered  the 
fight  with  spirit;  that  in  the  first  round  he  seemed  to  be  the  better 
man;  that  he  fought  until  a  solar  plexus  blow  knocked  him*  out;  I 
will  ask  you  if  you  would  not  modify  that  statement? — A.  That  testi- 
mony shows  he  had  more  courage  tlian  I  supposed;  but  what  I  object 
to  is  the  evidence  that  he  turned  his  back  to  his  opponent;  and  then, 
of  couBse,  he  would  not  hit  him  unless  he  warned  him. 

Q.  He  did? — A.  After  he  had  warned  him,  may  I  ask?  He  said 
that  he  said  to  Booz,  "I  don't  want  to  hit  you 

Q.  How  many  witnesses  did  you  inquire  of? — A.  This  is  general 
information  from  conversations.  Quite  a  number  of  them,  l  think 
that  is  from  Mr.  Keller's  testimony.  I  think  Keller  testified  that  he 
turned  his  back,  and  that  then  he  told  Booz  that  he  didn't  want  to 
hit  him. 

Q.  Have  you  talked  with  Mr.  Keller  about  his  testimony? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  talked  with  others  about  their  testimony  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Has  there  been  a  sort  of  general  conference  on  this  matter? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  No  meetings  of  cadets,  gathering  about  at  different  places  and 
questioning  each  other  as  to  what  they  had  testified  to  and  as  to  what 
tney  would  testify  to? — A.  I  never  heard  of  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Your  talk  with  Mr.  Keller  was  simply  and  purely  an  accident  i — 
A.  Well,  I  am  next  to  him  in  i*anks,  ana  when  this  came  up  we  have 
discussed  it. 
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Q.  Now,  then,  let  us  get  back  to  the  original  proposition.  With  all 
the  testimony  that  has  been  submitted  which  ^oes  to  prove  what  1  have 
said,  that  Booz  accepted  the  challenge,  went  mto  the  fight,  received  a 
dozen  or  more  blows,  blackening  his  eyes  and  wounding  his  face,  and 
having  his  teeth  knocked  loose,  bmising  his  body,  and  finally  being  hit 
with  a  solar  plexus  blow,  would  yau  not  now  modify  what  you  said 
-when  you  charged  that  instead  of  showing  himself  to  be  a  man  of  spirit 
and  courage,  after  a  few  blows  he  laid  down  and  cried  like  a  child? — 
A.  What  you  have  read  there  is  something  new  to  me;  he  had  more 
courage  than  I  thought;  I  will  admit  that  much. 

Q.  And  that  therefore  the  statement  ought  to  be  modified  ? — A.  It 
ought  to  be  modified;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  a  definition  in  the  Century  Dictionary  of  the  word 
''  coward"  which  1  would  like  you  to  read. — ^A.  (Reading:)  "  One  who 
lacks  courage  to  meet  danger;  one  who  shrinks  from  exposure  to  pos- 
sible harm  of  any  kind;  a  timid  or  pusillanimous  person;  a  poltroon; 
a  craven." 

Q.  You  do  not  think  Booz  comes  under  that  definition,  do  you? — 
A.  Part  of  the  time. 

Q.  When? — A.  When  he  turned  his  back. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  time? — A.  And  when  he  was  on  the  ground  and 
said,  "I  have  had  the  wind  knocked  out  of  me." 

Q.  That  comes  under  the  definition,  does  it? — A.  Fearing  to  meet 
danger;  yes,  sir.    There  is  danger  if  he  got  up. 

Q.  That  is  your  construction  ? — A.  That  is  my  construction;  yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Smith: 

Q.  You  have  talked  of  the  distinction  between  moral  courage  and 
physical  courage.  There  are  other  kinds  of  courage  besides  moral 
and  physical,  are  there  not;  that  is,  there  may  be  other  distinctions 
made  in  the  forms  of  courage? — A.  You  mean  in  the  de^ee? 

Q.  In  the  character  of  the  courage.  There  is  what  is  commonly 
known  as  brute  courage,  is  there  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  there  is  such  a  thing  as  fool  courage? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  had  a  chance  to  try  to  surround  and  capture  a  whole  reg- 
iment by  yourself,  it  would  be  a  fool  effort,  would  it  not? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Before  you  came  to  Westpoint  if  you  understood  a  man  to  be  in 
a  fight,  to  be  thoroughly  whipped,  and  simply  to  show  his  nerve,  when 
he  had  no  chance  of  success,  continued  the  fight,  that  was  fool  cour- 
age; did  you  not  so  understand  it? — A.  I  always  thought  a  good  deal 
more  of  a  man  if  he  did  do  that. 

Q.  Did  you  not  think  he  was  a  fool? — A.  That  would  depend 
entirely  on  the  circumstances. 

Q.  1  say  when  he  had  no  possibility  of  success? — A.  We  always 
like  to  see  a  man  put  up  a  good  fight  under  any  circumstances. 

Q.  Don't  you  like  to  see  a  man  have  judgment? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  he  has  no  judgment  in  a  fight,  but  keeps  on  fighting,  it  is 
brute  courage? — A.  That  is  hardly  the  distinction.     Well 

Q.  Do  you  say  courage  without  judgment  is  brute  courage;  that  is 
a  prettv  good  distinction,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  a  man  knows  he  is  whipped  and  has  no  chance  of  success, 
then,  if  he  has  any  judgment,  he  wants  to  terminate  that  battle  just  as 
honorably  as  he  can,  does  he  not;  and  that  is  what  you  are  going  to  do 
in  the  Army  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  if  he  goes  on  with  absolutely  no  hope,  in  order  that  he 
may  be  battered  up  some  more,  it  is  fool  courage? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
don't  admit  that.     Are  you  referring  to  the  fight  in  question  ? 

Q.  I  am  referring  to  any  of  these  fights  here. — A.  Well,  take  die 
fight  mentioned  by  the  chairman.  The  first  round  showed  there  was 
a  chance  of  success. 

Q.  I  am  asking,  though,  if  it  had  reached  the  stage  where  Booz 
knew  he  could  not  win? — A.  If  a  man  hasn't  the  necessary  amount  of 
courage  he  is  apt  to  come  to  that  conclusion  most  any  time. 

Q.  And  if  he  hasn't  the  necessary  amount  of  sense  he  is  not  apt  to 
come  to  it  at  all? — A.  That  is  true,  too. 

Q.  But  you  have  the  rule  here  at  Westpoint  that  unless  a  man  keeps 
on  fighting  until  he  is  knocked  insensible  he  is  a  coward  ? — ^A.  Tlie  rme 
here  is  that  if  a  man  goes  out  to  fi^ht  he  has  to  fight. 

Q.  If  he  has  sense  enough  to  quit  when  he  sees  that  he  will  surely 
be  beaten  and  has  no  hope  of  success,  then  he  is  a  coward?  There  is 
no  such  definition  of  the  word  ''  coward  "  in  the  dictionary  as  that. — A. 
No,  sir;  that  is  not  it. 

Q.  Everywhere  outside  of  Westpoint  that  is  regarded  as  fool  cour- 
age. You  never  had  any  idea  until  you  came  here  that  if  you  were 
thoroughly  whipped  and  had  no  chance  of  success  it  was  cowardly  to 
stop  fignting? — A.  It  is  thoroughly  ingrafted  here  that  a  man  must 
fight  as  long  as  he  can. 

Q.  You  never  had  any  such  idea  until  you  came  here,  did  you? — A. 
Not  to  such  an  extent. 

Q.  In  your  boyhood  and  early  manhood,  before  you  came  here,  you 
understood  that  if  a  boy  or  man  knew  that  he  was  whipped  there 
was  nothing  dishonorable  in  quitting? — A.  But  a  man  comes  to  that 
conclusion  a  lot  of  times  when  if  he  kept  on  he  might  not  be  whipped. 
If  you  assume  that  the  odds  are  overwhelming  and  there  is  no  chance 
for  him  winning,  then  that  would  be  fool  courage  to  keep  on;  but  if  a 
man  begins  a  tight,  even  if  things  seem  to  be  going  against  him,  he 
ought  not  to  give  up  as  long  as  he  has  any  chance. 

Q.  When  you  came  to  Westpoint  if  a  man  knew  he  was  whipped  in 
a  fight,  you  did  not  think  it  was  cowardly  for  him  to  quit  fignting, 
did  you? — A.  I  had  never  so  considered  it. 

Q.  You  have  absorbed  that  information  at  Westpoint? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

O.  Now,  if  we  are  going  to  remedy  it  we  have  to  know  the  trouble. 
Is  that  in  the  physical  atmosphere  or  moral  atmosphere  of  Westpoint  i — 
A.  That  is  something  you  know  when  you  come  here. 

Q.  Is  that  in  the  physical  atmosphere  or  moral  atmosphere? — A.  I 
hardly  know. 

Q.  You  distinguish  between  physical  courage  and  moral  courage, 
and  I  thought  you  might  tell  me  whether  it  was  the  physical  atmos- 
phere or  the  moral  atmosphere  that  taught  you  this  doctrine. — A.  That 
IS  finer  than.  I  can  go. 

Thereupon,  at  1.16  o'clock,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2 
o'clock  p.  m. 

AFTER  RECESS. 


CHARLES  BVRNETT— ResTuned. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Now,  if  you  will  f 
Burnett's  letter  to  Reverend  Alison] 


Q.  Now,  if  you^will  follow  me  again,  Mr.  Burnett  [reading  from 

, '°  After  such  a  display  of  cowardice 
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he  was  let  severely  alone  by  the  upper  class  men  particularly,  and  by 
a  great  many  of  his  own  class  as  well."  You  still  refer,  don't  you,  to 
the  fight;  and  it  was  for  that  alone,  you  assume,  that  he  was  let  alone? — 
A.  J*Jo,  sir,  I  do  not;  not  for  that  alone;  that,  in  connection  with  this 
explanation,  which  was  generally  known. 

Q.  This  explanation  here? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  tnese  two? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  not  officially  cut  by  the  class,  was  he? — A.  He  was  not, 
no;  this  "let  severely  alone"  I  mean  regards  exercising  or  hazing. 
After  that  took  place,  I  don't  remember  of  having  ever  heard  of  his 
being  hazed;  I  don't  think  he  was  hazed  at  all. 

Q.  That  is  not  what  you  meant  in  vour  letter,  was  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  mean  that  he  was  let  alone  in  other  ways  as  well? — 
A.  No,  sir;  1  did  not. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  just  a  sort  of  an  unofficial  cut,  just  leaving  this  man 
alone? — A.  It  hardly  assumed  that  proportion;  no,  sir;  I  don't  think 
it  assumed  that  proportion. 

Q.  Then  do  you  mean  that  he  was  no  longer  hazed? — A.  I  don't 
think  he  was  hazed  after  that  took  place,  I  am  sure;  I  don't  know.  I 
am  sure  I  never  hazed  him,  and  I  remember  of  hearing  once  that  a  man 
came  over  to  do  something  to  him,  and  another  man  said,  '*Let  him 
alone,  we  quit  hazing  him." 

Q.  But  in  his  letter  he  says  he  was  hazed? — A.  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  that. 

Q.  And  in  his  letter  he  says  if  he  had  not  done  certain  things,  he 
would  be  called  out  again? — A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  You  wouldn't  contradict  that? — A.  I  wouldn't  contradict  it;  some 
men  might  have  come  around  and  done  it;  but  I  am  speaking  generally, 
after  that  occurred,  he  was  not  hazed  anv  more. 

Q.  Ordinarily  when  a  man  makes  a  fight  to  a  finish  he  is  left  alone  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

(^.  Is  he  left  alone  when  he  does  not  fight  to  a  finish? — A.  This  was 
a  different  way  of  letting  alone. 

Q.  Explain  the  difference. — A.  If  a  man  fights,  and  fights  courage- 
ously, he  is  respected  for  it;  he  gets  the  respect  of  all  upper  class 
men;  and  if  he  aoes  not  fight  he  is  possibly  let  alone,  but  he  knows  he 
hasn'tjgot  the  respect  of  the  upper  class  men. 

Q.  "fiien,  it  is  want  of  respect? — A.  Want  of  respect;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  results,  perhaps,  in  lack  of  association? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it 
would  result  in  that. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  was  trying  to  get  at.  I  asked  you  if  he  had  not 
been  let  alone,  and  you  said  *'only  as  to  hazing." — A.  Well,  you  are 
right  in  what  you  say. 

Q.  He  was,  then^  unofficially  cut? — A.  Well,  if  he  was  cut,  either 
officially  or  unofficially,  he  would  be  let  alone  by  everybody;  but  you 
quote  his  letter,  saying  that  he  was  not  let  alone  by  everybody. 

Q.  What? — A.  1  say  the  onlj  thing  in  which  I  differ  from  you  is 
this:  If  he  was  cut,  either  officially  or  unofficially,  no  one  would  have 
anything  to  do  with  him,  while  that  letter  shows,  as  you  said,  that 
somebody  did  have  something  to  do  with  him. 

Q.  But  if  a  man  fights  to  a  finish,  in  order  that  he  shall  not  consider 
himself  left  entirely  alone,  does  the  hazing  continue? — A.  Not  to  any 
great  extent;  unless  he  does  something  nagrant,  the  hazing  goes  on; 
H.  Rep.  2768,  pt  3 32 
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he  is  supposed  not  to  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  he  would  not  be 
hazed. 

Q.  This  unoflScial  cutting  on  the  part  of  nearly  all  the  upper  class 
men,  that  you  state,  was  because  of  this  order? — A.  And  the  fight 

Q.  And  the  fight,  which  you  say  he  did  not  make  courageously  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  faced  that  danger? — A.  He  faced  it  partly. 

Q.  Until  he  was  knocked  out  by  a  solar  plexus  blow. — A.  No,  sir; 
until  he  laid  down. 

Q.  It  was  testified  to  by  witnesses  that  he  was  knocked  out  by  a 
solar  plexus  blow. — ^A.  Mr.  Keller  told  me  that  he  did«  not  think  he 
was  knocked  out  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  inquire  any  further? — A.  I  have  talked  with  all  of 
them,  and  1  have  not  heard  yet  that  anybody  claimed  he  was  knocked 
out. 

Q.  Well,  there  may  be  a  difference  in  degree  as  to  that;  but  all  the 
witnesses  who  testified  here  testified  that  he  was  either  struck  a  solar 
plexus  blow  or  a  blow  in  the  stomach. — A.  Which  knocked  him  down. 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  Well,  that  is  different  from  being  knocked  out;  I 
thought  you  said  knocked  out. 

Q.  But  under  this  definition  of  cowardice,  '^  Want  of  courage  to  face 
danger,"  he  ceiiainly  did  not  manifest  any  of  that;  he  faced  it  for  a 
while. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Faced  it  until  knocked  out? — ^A.  Until  knocked  down. 

Q.  Well,  the  wind  knocked  out  of  him. — A.  Well,  he  could  talk;  I 
don't  think  the  wind  was  knocked  entirely  out  of  him.  If  a  man  can 
talk,  he  has  wind  enough  to  get  up,  I  think. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  the  aegi*eeof  cowardice  vou  charge  in  this  letter. — 
A.  The  degree  I  charge  is  that  he  could  fight  and  did  not  fight;  I  mean 
that  he  was  able  to  fignt  and  did  not  fight. 

Q.  Then  this  cowardice  that  you  charge  in  this  letter  would  be  of 
a  physical  rather  than  a  moral  one  ?-:-A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  physical  cowardice  that  you  charged  him  with  in  this 
particular  instance,  and  not  the  want  of  moral  courage? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
that  is  right. 

O.  ''As  to  the  fieiT  liquid  being  poured  down  his  throat,  I  have 
maae  that  a  subject  of  personal  investigation  and  am  prepared  to  state 
that  it  is  exaggerated  to  an  almost  incredible  degree.'^  Will  you  state 
to  the  committee  what  the  line  of  your  investigation  was? — ^A.  Well, 
according  to  that  statement  in  the  paper — I  mean  that  minister's  f*er- 
mon — he  said  that  then  a  fierj'  liquia  was  ix)ured  down  his  throat — 
something  like  that — insinuating,  as  I  thought,  that  it  was  poured 
down  at  the  fight;  and  1  inquired  if  there  was  anything  of  that  kind — 
I  knew  it  was  not  possible — but  I  inquired  to  see  if  there  might  have 
been. 

Q.  You  inquired  very  carefull}",  did  you,  as  to  whether  it  was  poured 
down  his  throat  at  the  fight? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  whom  did  you  inquire? — A.  The  men  who  were  at  the  fight — 
the  seconds. 

Q.  Who  else? — A.  That  is  all  I  inquired  of . • 

Q.  What  did  they  tell  you  about  it* — A.  They  said,  of  course,  there 
was  nothing  like  that  took  place. 

Q.  Then  why  didn't  you  sa}^  in  this  letter  that  after  having  made 
that  a  subject  of  your  personal  investigation,  you  were  prepared  to 
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8tate  that  it  was  not  done  at  the  fi^ht? — ^A.  That  is  what  I  should 
have  said,  sir;  that  would  have  expressed  my  meaning  better  than  what 
I  have  there. 

Q.  Then  you  didn't  express  just  what  you  meant  in  that  sentence? — 
A.  NojSir. 

Q.  Or,  rather,  what  you  said  in  that  sentence  didn't  express  the 
fact? — A.  Well,  it  expressed  a  fact,  but  it  could  have  been  expressed 
better. 

Q.  Then  the  exaggeration  to  which  you  refer  was  that  which  might 
have  been  inferred  from  the  sermon,  that  it  was  poured  down  Booz's 
throat  at  the  fight? — ^A.  Well,  hardly  that;  the  exaggeration  which  I 
evidently  had  in  mind  when  1  wrote  that  was  the  fact  that  they  said  he 
was  held,  and  it  was  poured  down  his  throat,  and,  it  seemed  to  insinuate, 
in  great  quantities;  and  I  said  that  is  exaggerated  to  an  almost  incred- 
ible deeree. 

Q.  xou  do  say,  "In  common  with  a  great  many  other  cadets  he  may 
have  taken  a  few  drops  of  talmsco  sauce?" — A.   Xes,  sir;  he  may  have. 

Q.  "Perhaps  not  pleasant  to  the  taste,  but  certainly  harmless  in  its 
after  effects,  as  any  number  of  men  in  his  class  can  testify  ?" — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  How  many  drops  did  you  find  had  ever  been  administered  to 
Booz? — A.  1  have  heard  some  men  say — the  only  thine  I  know  about 
it  is  what  I  have  heard  men  say — three  or  four  drops;  naif  a  teaspoon- 
f  ul  is  the  most  I  have  heard. 

Q.  How  carefully  did  you  go  into  that  inquiry? — ^A.  Well,  men  at 
his  table,  when  the  matter  first  came  out. 

Q.  Of  course,  the^  were  not  disposed  naturally  to  tell  how  much 
they  had  ffiven  him,  if  the  dose  had  been  a  harmful  one,  would  they  ? — 
A.  Well,  1  think  they  would,  whether  they  would  have  been  disposed 
to  or  not. 

Q.  Under  the  construction  of  the  rules  or  regulations  here,  that  a 
man  does  not  want  to  testify,  and  does  not  have  to  testify  to  anything 
that  might  incriminate  him,  and  inasmuch  as  the  charge  was  laid  at 
the  door  of  someone  that  the  death  of  Booz  might  have  resulted  from 
the  dose  or  doses  of  tabasco  sauce  given  him,  it  was  not  at  all  likely 
that  the  man  who  ^ve  it  to  him  would  volunteer  that  information  to 
jou,  was  it? — A.  Well,  I  think  he  would  tell  me  if  I  would  ask  him. 

Q.  Whv  would  he  tell  you? — ^A.  If  I  would  ask  him  I  think  he 
would  tell  me. 

Q.  You  had  no  authoritv  to  command  information,  and  a  general 
alarm  had  gone  through  tne  corps  on  account  of  this  incident. — A. 
Yes,  sir;  and  we  made  an  investigation  to  try  to  find  out  just  how 
much  of  it  was  given. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  some  men  have  administered,  who  have 
testified  to  it  here  on  the  stand? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  seen  any  of 
the  testimony  at  all. 

Q.  How  many  drops  do  you  think  was  ordinarily  given  at  a  dose? — 
A.  Well,  I  have  heard  that  they  may  have  given  a  half  a  teaspoonf  ul. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  drops  that  isl — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  One  man  testified  that  he  had  administered  as  high  as  fifteen 
drops  in  one  dose. — A.  Given  on  meat  or  something? 

Q.  On  a  spoon;  and  another  man  testified  that  a  lablespoonful — said 
that  it  was  within  a  few  inches  of  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  plebes  to 
whom  it  was  going  to  be  given,  and  the  command  ''Squad,  halt,"  was 
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S'ven,  and  he  was  saved  that  dose. — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  some  men  will  do 
ose  things. 

Q.  What  did  you  find  out  about  Booz? — ^A.  I  found  out  that  one 
man  said  that  he  had  given  him — 1  forget  how  much — half  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  sauce;  and  other  men  had  had  it  put  on  meat  and  given  it  to 
him. 

Q.  Who  was  the  man  who  volunteered  the  half  teaspoonful? — ^A.  I 
don't  know  who  that  was  now. 

Q.  Can't  jovL  think? — A.  I  woiSdn't  be  positive  who  that  was. 

Q.  Well,  if  you  were  makinff  this  examination  with  a  view  of  clear- 
ing up  the  whole  mystery — anfyou  seem  to  have  grasped,  at  least,  its 
importance? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  to  assume  some  of  the  responsibility? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  made 
that  investigation. 

Q.  It  does  seem  that  you  ou^ht  to  recall  who  that  one  man  is. — ^A. 
I  don't  know.  I  know  someboidy  said  that  Mr.  Cai)les  had  given  him 
some  tabasco  sauce;  and  1  remember  having  investigated  that,  and  I 
think  that  we  found  that  he  had  given  him  some  very  small  doses,  less 
than  a  half  a  teaspoonful — ^very  few  drops.  That  is  just  my  impression 
of  the  matter.     1  wouldn't  state  that  definitelv. 

Q.  What  appears  strange  is  that  you  s&ould  remember  Caples,  who 
eave  him  a  few  drops,  and  not  recall  the  man  who  gave  him  the  largest 
dose. — A.  The  reason  I  remember  Caples  is  because  somebody  said 
Caples  had  given  him  large  doses  of  it;  and  we  investigated  that  case 
and  found  tnat  he  had  not  given  him  large  doses — as  I  remember  it, 
less  than  a  half  teaspoonful. 

Q.  And  you  can't  yet  think  of  the  man  who  gave  him  the  large 
dose? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  else  but  Caples  dosed  him  with  this  stuff? — A.  I  don't 
remember  who  else. 

Q.  You  don't  remembfer  who  the  other  messmates  were? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  often  did  they  give  this  to  Booz? — A.  I  don't  know  that. 

Q.  You  didn't  find  out  in  this  inquiry  of  yours  how  frequently  they 
dosed  him  with  tabasco  sauce? — A.  Well,  1  remember  of  mquiring  of 
the  men  who  sat  at  his  table,  and  they  surely  did  not  give  me  the 
imoression  that  they  gave  it  to  him  very  often. 

Q.  As  often  as  once  a  day,  or  three  times  a  day  ? — A.  No,  it  was  not 
customary  to  give  it  at  every  meal,  when  they  give  those  things. 

Q.  I  don't  understand  any  rule  regulates  the  custom. — A.  No,  sir; 
there  is  no  rule  that  regulates  it.  The  giving  of  tabasco  sauce  has  never 
been  upheld  by  the  corps  at  large;  only  a  few  men  do  it. 

Q.  1  think  the  great  majority  of  these  infractions  of  regulations,  I 
mean  this  severer  and  more  brutal  kind,  have  been  by  the  few,  and  not 
the  many. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  when  perpetrated  by  a  few,  brings  reflection  and  reproach 
upon  them  all. — A.   i  es,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  in  your  inquin^  ascertain  that  some  had  been  adminis- 
tered to  Booz  in  camp? — A.  That  was  in  reference  to  Mr.  Caples;  some- 
body said  that  that  had  been  given  in  the  rear  of  his  tent,  by  Mr.  Caples. 

Q.  This  wasn't  at  the  mess  hall. — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Perhaps  later  in  your  examination  you  may  be  able  to  recall 
that. — A.  Perhaps. 

Q.  Was  that  all  jou  ascertained  about  the  tabasco  sauce  incident? — 
A.  Well,  at  the  time  when  the  Booz  charges  were  first  made  there 
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were  a  number  of  statements  written  out  by  men  in  the  corps,  and  any- 
one was  told  to  write  out  a  statement  who  knew  anything  whatever 
that  had  any  connection  with  Mr.  Booz,  and  all  members  at  nis  table — 
men  who  had  sat  at  his  table — and  men  who  had  been  his  tentmates  at 
camp  made  those  statements;  and  1  read  all  those  statements,  or,  rather, 
I  knew  what  they  were. 

Q.  What  became  of  those  statements? — ^A.  They  were  turned  in  to 
the  Superintendent,  and  they  were  forwarded,  1  think,  by  him  to  the 
War  Department;  and  I  know  they  were  in  possession  of  the  military 
board  or  inquiry. 

Q.  How  many  statements  of  that  kind  were  there? — A.  I  should 
judge  there  were  at  least  18  or  20. 

Q.  Did  you  read  them  all  ? — A.  No,  sir;  1  went  around  and  collected 
them  and  turned  them  in  to  the  commandant,  and  I  knew  about  what 
every  man  testified  to. 

Q.  Were  you  ordered  hj  the  commandant  to  do  that? — A.  I  was 
given  permission  by  the  officer  in  charge  to  collect  those. 

Q.  Who  was  the  officer  in  charge? — A.  Lieutenant  Landers. 

Q.  It  was  under  his  direction? — A.  It  was  under  his  direction  that 
those  things  were  gotten  out;  anybody  that  knew  anything  in  regard 
to  the  case  were  asKed  to  make  a  statement. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  drops  there  would  be  in  half  a  tea- 
spoonful? — A.  No,  sir;  not  exactly. 

Q.  How  many  drops  would  you  think  covered  your  term  ''few" 
drops? — A.  Well,  I  would  consider  anything  less  than,  say,  from  8  to 
10  as  a  few,  in  regard  to  that. 

Q.  Then,  if  De  Armond,  or  somebody  else,  dosed  a  man  with  fifteen 
drops,  that  wouldn't  be  a  few,  that  would  be  excessive? — A.  Well,  that 
would  be  a  good  many;  I  don't  know  how  excessive  it  would  be. 

Q.  Now,  let  me  asK  you  another  thing:  Who  testified  to  the  certain 
harmless  effects  of  dosing  with  tabasco  sauce? — A.  I  said  "but  cer- 
tainly harmless  in  its  after  effects,  as  any  number  of  men  in  his  class 
<5an  testify."  Any  man  that  has  taken  it  can  testify  that  it  has  had  no 
bad  after  effect.  I  don't  know  whether  they  can  testify  to  it;  I  don't 
know  whether  that  question  has  been  asked  them;  but  I  think  any  man 
that  has  taken  any  will  say  that  they  have  no  bad  results. 

(^.  Would  the  results  be  prior  to  the  taking? — A.  Well,  they  would 
be  lust  afterwards,  at  the  time. 

Q.  How  much  have  you  ever  taken  at  a  dose? — A.  I  don't  know 
whether  I  have  taken  any  of  it. 

Q.  And  if  you  had,  you  would  not  have  taken  it  voluntarily? — A. 
Not  unless  I  liked  it;  but  I  have  seen  upper  class  men  take  it.  I  don't 
know  why  they  took  it.     They  certainly  were  not  made  to. 

Q.  Then,  you  don't  know  from  your  own  experience  what  its  after 
effects  are? — A.  No,  sir;  only  just  what  other  men  that  have  taken  it — 
they  are  still  alive. 

Q.  You  did  not  inquire  of  some  surgeon  or  specialist? — A.  I  have 
Dr.  Bannister's  testimony;  or  read  it,  rather. 
.    Q.  Did  you  base  that  opinion  on  his  testimony? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  upon  the  statement  only  of  such  upper  class  men  that  you 
had  talked  with,  you  made  the  statement  that  it  was  harmless  in  its 
effects? — A.  Yes,  sir;  as  many  men  in  his  class  can  testify. 

Q.  That  is  all,  I  say  ?— A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  '*  A  word  in  regard  to  his  Bible  reading  will  not,  perhaps,  be 
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amiss.  I  often  saw  him  reading  his  Bible  of  an  evening,  just  before 
taps,  but  no  one  ever  heard  of  his  being  molested  while  thus  engaged.'' — 
A.  The  rest  of  that,  as  I  told  you  at  first,  is  what  Mr.  Prentice — ^he 
is  the  man  whose  testimony  I  had,  and  as  you  say  he  is  not  positive 
that  it  ^as  a  novel,  and  as  he  testified,  he  told  me  that  at  first  he 
thought  it  was  a  novel. 

Q.  Then  the  charge  that  follows:  "Mr.  Booz  chose  to  deceive,  using 
the  Bible  as  his  instrument,''  falls  to  the  ground? — A.  Well,  it  does^ 
unless  it  ail  depends  upon  Mr.  Prentice's  testimony. 

Q.  And  if  Mr.  Prentice  testifies  that  it  might  have  been  a  lesson 
leaf  th^en  your  statement  would  fall? — ^A.  What  I  said  was  based 
entirely  upon  what  he  told  me. 

Q.  And  if  Mr.  Prentice  testified,  as  he  did  yesterday,  that  he  was 
not  certain  about  that,  and  that  it  might  have  been  a  lesson  leaf,  but 
a  charge  lacking  foundation  of  fact,  mils? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  what  1  base 
my  statement  on  was  what  Mr.  Prentice  said,  and  if  Mr.  Prentice 
changed  what  he  thought  at  first,  it  changes  mine. 

Q.  And  as  far  as  you  can  now,  you  retract  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  Mr. 
Prentice  came  to  me  and  volunteered  the  information  that  he  had  seen 
him  reading  a  novel  in  his  Bible. 

Q.  "  Within  the  next  week  or  so  sworn  statements  of  cadets  who 
remember  the  circumstances  connected  with  Mr.  Booz  while  the  latter 
was  at  Westpoint  will  be  published  in  the  daily  press.  I  would  beg 
leave  to  refer  you  to  those  statements.     I  can  not  hope  that  it  will  to 

fleasant  reading  for  you,  but  I  trust  that  it  will  be  at  least  profitable, 
trust  they  wiU  counteract  as  far  as  possible  the  malicious  iidsehoods 
at  present  in  circulation."  Were  those  statements  published? — 
A.  They  were  intended  to  to  published.  I  don't  know  whether  the 
War  Department  published  them  or  not. 

Q.  These  were  the  statements  collected  and  sent  te  the  War  Depart- 
ment for  publication  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  rather  at  first,  I  think,  for 
the  information  of  the  War  Department  at  Washington. 

Q.  And  so  far  as  you  know  they  were  not  published? — A.  No;  I 
have  never  seen  them  in  print. 

Q.  How  many? — A.  Eighteen  or  twenty  men  put  their  statements 
in  Drint. 

(^.  Were  they  under  oath? — A.  No,  sir;  thev  were  not  under  oath; 
the  Superintendent  had  stated  that  we  would  be  put  under  oath,  and 
that  was  the  idea  that  we  had  when  they  were  written. 

Q.  ''  I  can  not  hope  that  it  will  to  pleasant  reading  for  you,  but  I 
trust  that  it  will  be  at  least  profitable." — ^A.  That  particularly  refers 
to  those  charges  made  as  to  the  treatment  of  him,  as  religious  perse- 
cution, which  it  covers. 

Q.  Of  course  you  did  not  really  mean  what  you  said  in  that  state- 
ment. I  do  not  mean  by  that  to  question  the  general  purpose  of  j^our 
letter,  but  under  the  exacting  conditions  of  an  inauiry  like  this  I 
know  how  generally  a  man  will  say  or  write  a  thing  ne  does  not  quite 
mean;  but  you  certainly  did  not  mean  that  you  could  not  hope  that  it 
would  be  pleasant  reading  for  Dr.  Alison?  To  make  myself  a  little 
clearer  before  you  answer,  you  certainly  did  feel,  didn't  you,  not  know- 
ing him  personally,  but  knowing  him  as  a  pastor,  that  if  some  state- 
ment could  be  forthcoming  that  would  clear  nis  mind  of  the  suspicion, 
that  it  would  not  only  be  profitable  but  pleasant  reading  also? — A. 
Well,  I  did  not  think  that  reading  things  which  proved  he  had  made 
charges  that  were  unfounded  could  to  very  pleasant  reading. 
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Q.  The  doctor  made  no  charges. — ^A.  That  sermon,  I  think,  con- 
sisted almost  entirely  in  charges,  especially  when  it  started  out — as 
the  Public  Ledger  account  or  it  started  out — and  says  "Oscar  died 
defending  this  took;  he  was  asked  to  disgrace  this  book,  referring  to 
the  Bible,  at  the  Academy."  That  seems  to  me  to  be  charges  against 
the  Corps  of  Cadets. 

(^.  That  the  doctor  did  not  say,  and  that,  of  course,  did  not  occur. — 
A.  Well,  that  was  printed. 

Q.  You  testified  that  it  did  not  occur;  you  have  testified  that  they 
did  not  occur? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  nothing  in  the  sermon  which  the  doctor  accepts  as  his  might 
be  construed  as  making  such  a  charge.  If  that  is  true  that  it  did  not 
occur,  and  that  the  doctor  did  not  make  the  charge,  then  certainly  it 
would  be  both  profitable  and  pleasant  reading  to  the  doctor  to  find  that 
Mr.  Booz  was  not  subjected  to  that  sort  of  thing? — A.  Yes,  sir.  But 
in  the  first  part  of  my  letter  I  said  it  was  either  one  of  two  condi- 
tionc  that  to-day's  papers  contain;  how  much  of  these  statements  you 
are  responsible  lor,  1,  of  course,  do  not  know,  but  I  copied  down  just  as 
it  was  stated  in  that  paper. 

Q.  But  you  are  not  consistent  with  the  beginning  of  your  letter,  in 
its  conclusion;  you  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  to  start  with. — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  convict  him  of  a  purpose  at  its  conclusion  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  there  is  something  in  that. 

Q.  And  therefore  might  be  a  mistake? — A.  Well,  hardly  a  mistake; 
that  is  possibly  putting  it  a  little  stronger  than  it  should  have.  This 
letter  was  written  right  after  those  charges,  and  was  not  thought  over 
as  carefully  as  it  might  have  been;  I  did  not  weigh  every  word  as  care- 
fully as  I  might;  but  I  wrote  as  I  felt. 

Q.  Then  again  you  were  a  trifle  extreme  when  you  said:  *'  In  dos- 
ing, 1  beg  leave  to  remind  you  I  am  in  a  position  to  prove  everything 
I  have  stated  in  this  letter;  any  part  that  you  may  question,  I  shall  take 
pleasure  to  inform  you  as  to  its  details." — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  so  we  find,  as  we  progress  in  a  careful  inquiry  of  this  kind, 
that  we  may  be  greatly  mistaken  about  these  matters,  as  we  have  found 
that  we  were  in  some  of  these,  and  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  now 
to  prove  everything  that  was  stated  in  the  letter? — A.  It  would,  espe- 
cially where  1  referred  to  that  point  about  Mr.  Prentice.  Of  course 
if  he  is  not  sure,  then  that  takes  away  that  part  of  it. 

S.  You  remember,  in  a  general  way,  the  doctor's  sermon;  you  have 
it  aloud.  Can  you  thmk  of  any  statement  there  that  mijjht  not 
have  been  warranted  by  the  facts? — A.  This  is  an  entirely  different 
account  than  the  one  I  referred  to  in  my  letter. 

Q.  Then  to  get  at  it  in  another  way,  the  sermon  in  its  general  tenor 
might  be  termed  as  fairly  correct? — ^A.  Well,  there  are  some  parts  of 
it  that  are  correct,  and  I  think  some  that  are  not  exactly  correct.  I 
would  like  to  show  you  one  difference  in  this  account.  lie  said  ''That 
book  he  would  not  insult,  he  would  have  died  defending."  The  account 
I  had  was  "He  died  defending,  "the  "would  have"  is  entirely  omitted. 
Well,  here  is  that  other  statement,  "Then  they  gave  him  that  danger- 
ous liquid."  When  he  is  describing  the  fight,  ne  says,  "Then  they 
gave  him  that  dangerous  liquid." 

Q.  I  think  that  that  is  open  to  two  constructions;  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  it  might  not  be  construed  as  you  have  construed  it,  yet  it 
might  be  construed  the  other  way. — A.  And  another  thing  he  speaks 
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about,  which  he  could  not  have  known.  He  said  ''How  could  a  boy 
study  under  the  persecution  he  endured."  I  do  not  think^  at  least  I 
have  never  heard  of  a  case,  where  a  man  has  been  bothered  m  the  least 
in  his  studies.  That  is  something  that  is  always  very  carefully 
avoided;  an  upper  class  man  will  even  help  a  fourth  class  man  with  his 
studies.     He  aoes  not  study  until  he  gets  back  to  barracks. 

Q.  I  think  an  upper  class  man  will  help  a  lower  class  man  when  he 
likes  him,  and  that  ne  does  it;  but  if  a  man  is  tormented  and  harassed 
and  annoyed  and  hazed,  usine  that  as  a  general  term,  how  is  a  man 
going  to  study? — A.  I  never  heard  of  a  fourth  class  man  complaining 
that  be  could  not  study  since  I  have  been  here. 

Q.  Here  is  a  case  where,  if  all  the  annoyances  and  impositions  were 
placed  upon  this  young  man,  it  was  absolutely  impossible  for  him  to 
study,  in  my  judginent.  Can  you  see  it  otherwise? — A.  I  don't  think 
you  understand  about  the  annoyances  referred  to.  All  those  little 
things  that  are  done  to  a  fourth  class  man  are  usually  done  in  camp, 
while  he  does  not  study,  and  that  is  the  reason  it  has  been  done  there. 

Q.  But  it  has  been  testified  to  here  that  they  occur  in  barracks  and 
in  the  mess  hall;  they  occur  wherever  the  eye  of  the  instructor  fails  to 
detect  what  is  going  on, — ^A.  Well,  those  little  things  that  don't  amount 
to  ven'^  much  do  occur  in  those  places. 

Q.  If  they  are  little  things  and  do  not  amount  to  much,  they  don't 
annoy  very  much;  but  if  a  young  man  is  imposed  upon  incessantly  by 
his  superiors,  I  can  see  where  it  would  destroy  any  possibility  of  study, 
can't  you? — A.  If  it  is  carried  to  too  great  an  extent,  it  would. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  in  Booz's  case  it  was  carried  to  too  great  an 
extent? — A.  It  might  have  been;  but  I  don't  know  what  was  done  in 
barracks;  but  he  certainly  was  not  molested  in  his  room;  he  could  not 
have  been  at  night  because  there  was  a  sentinel.  The  only  time  he 
coijld  have  been  molested  was  marching  to  and  from  meals  at  the  mess 
hall,  or  whatever  relief  from  quartera  they  do  have. 

Q.  But  if  he  was  molested  m  barmcks,  in  the  mess  hall,  and  at  the 
sink,  and  wherever  he  went  out  of  his  room,  by  deadly  torment  or 
fear  of  torment  while  he  was  within  his  quarters,  you  can  understand 
how,  through  the  worry  and  annoyance,  and  the  lurther  discourage- 
ment which  came  from  knowing  that  he  had  been  unoflSciall^  cut  and 
left  alone,  can  you  understand  how  a  man  would  study  with  much 
hope  of  acquiring  knowledge  and  accomplishing  what  is  required  of 
him  here? — A.  I  can  understand  how  he  would  be  under  great  disad- 
vantage if  all  those  things  or  if  many  things,  were  done. 

Q.  And  especially  if  he  was  not  a  strong,  self-assei1:ive  fellow? — A. 
It  would  be  especially  true  if  he  was  a  weak  sort  of  a  man  and  did 
not  have  enougn  self-assertion  about  him  to  overcome  those  things. 

Q.  So  you  can  understand,  can  i^ou  not,  what  the  doctor  meant 
there? — ^A.  I  can  understand  how  it  is  possible;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  in  the  sermon  that  you  do  not  think  ouffht 
to  go  unchallenged? — A.  Well,  now,  here  he  says:  "They  touchea  a 
tender  spot  when  they  asked  this  3  outh  to  show  disrespect  for  it."  I 
do  not  think  any  man  has  ever  asked  him  to  show  disrespect  to  the 
Bible. 

Q.  I  suppose  the  Doctor  refers  there  to  the  incident  of  some  cadet 
who  asked  nim  for  it? — A.  If  I  had  that  other  account  I  could  read  it 
to  you,  because  this  is  different.  Now,  I  would  like  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  what  he  says  right  after  that  passage.  He  says,  ''He  would 
not  obey  their  demands." 
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Q.  He  means  the  commands  of  the  upper  class  men. — ^A.  A  great 
many  people  reading  this  over  would  think  he  referred  to  this  irrev- 
erence, because  it  comes  inmiediately  after.  I  will  show  you  the  dis- 
tinction: '*  Perhaps  the  boys  do  not  mean  evil,  but  they  are  irreverent; 
they  touched  a  tender  spot  when  they  asked  this  boy  to  show  disre- 
spect for  it.  He  would  not  obev  their  demands."  That  seems  to  refer 
directly  to  what  he  had  said  before. 

Q.  1  hardly  think  it  is  susceptible  to  your  construction,  since  the 
period  there  would  indicate  that  the  prior  sentence  was  closed.  The 
one  that  follows  seemingly  deals  with  an  entirely  different  proposi- 
tion; but  I  am  willing  you  should  answer  as  you  want  to  about  that. — 
A.  But  if  that  had  been  the  only  account  [referring  to  the  newspaper 
account  in  North  American]  I  would  never  have  written  that  letter; 
if  that  had  been  the  only  account. 

Q.  If  that  was  the  account  you  had  read? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  would  not  have  been  suflSciently  offensive  to  call  out  the  letter 
which  you  wrote  Dr.  Alison?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  wish  to,  you  may  take  those  letters  from  Oscar  Booz  and 
see  if  you  can  see  anything  in  those  letters. — A.  I  do  not  know  enough 
about  Mr.  Booz. 

Q.  You  are  not  in  position  to  contradict  any  of  the  statements 
there? — A.  No,  sir;  I  can  not  remember  anvthmg.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  impression  was  gathered  from  this  letter  that  lie  would 
not  be  allowed  to  see  his  brother  if  he  came  up. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  not. 

The  Witness  (reads  to  himself  the  letters  written  by  Oscar  Booz  to 
members  of  his  family  and  which  have  already  been  offered  in  evi- 
dence). He  makes  a  good  many  statements.  "I  think  they  just 
wanted  to  kill  me,  if  possible."'  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  need  dis 
cussing  that,  because  nobody  had  any  such  design  as  that.  He  men- 
tions several  times  that  he  thought  they  wanted  to  kill  him — something 
like  that.  Now,  I  notice  the  general  tone  of  Mr.  Booz's  letters.  1  do 
not  think  a  fourth  class  man  has  been  here  long  enough— he  ought  to 
be  here  at  least  five  or  six  months  before  he  can  begin  to  show  the 
motives  of  upper  class  men  in  their  treatment  of  him.  1  know  until 
I  went  to  barracks  I  thought  that  every  majP  who  did  anything  to  me 
was  doing  it  just  because  ne  liked  to  do  it,  but  after  a  man  gets  in 
barracks  and  gets  his  point  of  view  changed  a  little  bit,  then  he  can  see 
that  it  is  not  because  tney  want  to  annoy  nim  and  give  him  a  pain — that 
is  not  the  idea  at  all,  and  is  not  the  idea  of  our  system.  The  idea  is 
that  we  want  to  turn  out  from  here,  as  near  as  possible,  the  best  men^u 
the  best  men  possible— and  it  takes  a  whole  lot  to  do  it,  when  you  con- 
sider the  different  kind  of  men  that  come  in  here. 

Q.  Then  if  Booz  felt  just  as  you  felt,  or  perhaps  a  little  more  so, 
then  it  was  not  strange  that  he  should  write  just  such  a  letter? — A. 
Well,  that  is  extreme.  It  is  not  strange  that  he  should  write  a  letter 
something  in  this  strain;  but,  of  course,  this  is  a  great  deal  stronger 
than  I  have  ever  heard  of  a  man  doing. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  he  was  hazed  perhaps  more  than  most  men 
are? — A.  No;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Then  do  you  think  he  was  more  sensitive  to  that  sort  of  thing 
than  most  men  are? — A.  I  have  always  considered,  since  I  have 
thought  over  the  matter,  that  he  probably  had  not  been  out  among 
men  very  much. 

Q.  There  is  a  great  difference  among  men  as  to  their  sensibilities; 
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some  men  are  very  easily  offended  and  some  are  very  slow  to  take 
offense. — A.  He  seemed  to  impress  me  as  a  man  that  had  never  been 
away  from  home  very  much  before.  Since  I  have  read  this  testimony 
I  have  come  to  that  conclusion. 

Q.  In  view  of  your  own  experience,  and  in  view  of  your  later  con- 
sideration of  matters,  to  which  you  have  just  made  reference,  don't 
you  think  it  would  be  infinitely  better  for  upper  class  men  and  fourfii 
class  men,  for  the  institution,  and  for  all  concerned,  if  the  upper  class 
men  should  extend  to  every  plebe  the  hand  of  friendship  and  of  help- 
fulness, rather  than  to  subject  them  to  the  annoyance  and  the  humilia- 
tion of  the  so-called  hazing  at  Westpoint? — A.  I  want  to  know  just 
how  much  exactly  you  mean,  because  this  is  the  most  important  ques- 
tion of  all.  You  mean  when  a  fourth  class  man  comes  in  here,  for 
you  to  take  him  and  treat  him  just  as  if  he  had  been  here,  and  put 
him  on  the  same  plane  as  an  upper  class  man  ? 

Q.  Put  him  where  he  would  not  be  subjected  to  any  of  these  sixty- 
eight  different  kinds  of  punishments,  and  where  he  would  not  stand  as 
he  does  now;  he  has  the  regulations  on  the  one  side,  which,  if  be  diso- 
beys, he  is  punished  by  the  authorities;  he  has  the  orders  of  the  upper 
class  men  on  the  other  side,  which  if  he  disobeys,  he  is  punished  by 
hazing,  or  fighting,  or  is  cut  by  the  class. — A.  I  think  I  could  remedy 
that  myself. 

Q.  How? — ^A.  There  is  one  thing  which  upper  class  men  want  to  do; 
they  want  to  see  that  the  Cadet  Corps  does  not  sink  to  the  level  of  an 
ordinary  civilian  school,  and  as  to  that,  they  think  that  results  have 

{'ustified  some  things  they  have  done;  tney  think  that  a  man  ought  to 
>e  made  to  keep  an  erect  military  position.  If  that  was  assured,  if 
upper  class  men  knew  that  they  would  be  allowed,  by  regulations,  to 
see  that  fourth  class  men  carried  themselves  as  they  shouldcarry  them- 
selves, that  there  would  not  be  any  fighting,  or  qualifying  on  different 
things;  and  there  wouldn't  be  one-tenth  of  the  things  you  have  got 
down  there. 

Q.  Why  couldn't  that  be  left  to  the  authorities  of  the  Academy  ? — 
A.  That  IS  where,  unfortunately,  our  system  has  been  at  fault;  we 
admit  it,  it  has  been  very  unfortunate  that  we  have  had  to  disregard 
regulations;  but  we  think  the  end  has  justified  the  means  taken  to  do  it. 

Q.  And  the  means  you  take  to  the  end,  and  the  end,  are  these: 
The  means  you  take  are  that  you  violate  regulations;  and  the  end 
accomplished  is  to  make  a  man  walk  straight? — A.  No,  sir;  that  is  not 
it,  exactly;  that  is  not  what  our  total  aim  m  life  is,  to  make  a  man  walk 
straight;  it  is,  if  you  take  it,  in  every  respect,  a  good  deal  more  than 
the  physical  walking  straight. 

Q.  What  is  it? — A.  I  mean  that  he  shall  be  the  man  that  West- 
point  has  always  turned  out. 

Q.  But  they  turned  out  good  men  before  these  thing^s  were  in 
vogue? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  have  turned  out  good  men  since. 

Q.  Might  we  not  go  back  to  the  fonner  condition  of  things^  when 
this  institution  turn^  out  Grant  and  Sheridan  and  Scott  ana  Custer, 
and  a  great  many  others  noted  for  their  ability  and  heroism  ? — A.  1 
assume  you  refer  to  the  resolution  adopted  as  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  We  say  that  men  had  taken  things  too  far. 

Q.  If  that  was  a  good  thing — and  we  all  admit  that  It  was,  and  com- 
mend it  and  indorse  it — why  wouldn't  it  be  an  equally  good  thing, 
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perhaps  a  much  better  thinff,  to  go  another  step,  and  eliminate  it  all? — 
A.  I  think  it  is  quite  possible  that  that  will  be  done. 

Q.  Now,  is  there  anything  more  in  that  letter  which  Booz  wrote 
home? — A.  Well^  it  is  about  all  of  the  same  tenor,  written  because  a 
man  has  not  arrived  at  the  proper  standpoint  at  which  to  judge  an 
upper  class  man;  he  has  got  to  be  here  time  enough  to  appreciate  the 
upper  class  men's  motives,  and  I  don't  think  Booz  had  been  here  long 
enough. 

Q.  Then  it  is  fair,  you  think,  for  the  committee  to  adopt  his  letters 
from  the  stand j)oint  which  you  state? — A,  Not  as  a  whole;  no^  sir. 
Now,  I  notice  this:  "If  a  fellow  is  eood  and  tries  to  do  what  is  right, 
this  is  no  place  for  him,  and  he  had  better  stay  away."  I  do  not 
believe  that.     I  do  not  think  he  was  justified  in  saying  that. 

Q.  But,  taking  his  letter  entire,  what  he  says  is,  tnat  although  he 
did  everything  mat  he  was  sskea  to  do,  "alfliough  I  do  everything 
they  asK  me  to  do,  yet  they  treat  me  so  mean."  Isn't  that  what  he 
means? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  or  not.  Now,  another  thing, 
''the  upper  class  men  are  tyrants,  brutes,  and  bullies,  etc.,  and  they 
have  an  eager  desire  to  injure  and  pain  somebody;"  that  arises  from 
a  fourth  class  man's  view  of  looking  at  it;  that  is  the  view  a  fourth 
class  man  takes  for  some  little  time. 

Q.  That  is,  he  did,  up  until  last  summer? — A.  Well,  I  don't  mean 
that;  I  mean  for  a  certain  time  after  he  comes  here,  before  last  summer; 
but  I  think  that  is  where  we  do  our  great  work  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
in  trying  to  tell  these  fourth  class  men  why  those  things  are  done,  and 
let  them  appreciate  as  far  as  they  can  the  motives  why  they  are  done, 
and  not  have  them  believe  that  tney  are  done  for  am'usement. 

Q.  You  do  not  teach  them  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  that  fighting  com- 
mends a  man  to  special  mention? — A.  No,  sir;  we  explain  to  them,  as 
far  as  possible,  tne  general  customs  of  the  corps,  and  tell  them  to 
reserve  their  judgment  as  to  an  upper  class  man  generally  until  they 
have  been  here  longer  and  know  more  about  it  ana  know  more  about 
the  motives  of  the  men  who  do  these  things. 

Q.  I  think  it  is  well  enough  to  teach  young  men,  to  give  them,  per- 
haps, the  motives  of  their  superior^,  who  may  misapprehend  orders, 
but  certainly  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  none  of  these  things,  these  diflferent 
forms  of  hazing,  are  commended? — A.  No,  sir;  a  man  settles  those 
things  himself,  with  his  own  conscience,  and  if  he  wants  those  things 
and  thinks  they  are  right  he  can  do  them. 

Q.  And  there  are  a  great  many  of  these  teachings  that  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  teachings  at  the  V.  M.  C.  A.  ? — A.  W  ell,  there  are  a 
freat  many  of  those  things  that  are  wrong  if  a  man  believes  they  are. 
here  is  nothing  wrong,  unless  he  thinks  they  are  wrong  himself,  in 
his  own  conscience. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  the  humiliation  of  a  man,  except  where  he 
humiliates  himself,  is  a  Christian  affair? — A.  Do  you  want  my  personal 
opinion  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Well,  you  mean,  for  instance,  have  a  man  humiliating 
J[iimself  by  reading  articles? 

Q.  I  think  any  humiliation  that  wounds  his  feelings. — A.  Well,  if 
it  wounds  his  vanity,  I  think  that  is  a  very  good  thing. 

Q.  Wounds  his  :feelings  in  any  regard? — A.  Not  wounds  his  better 
feelings. 

Q.  Wouldn't  you  rather  be  beaten  in  a  fight,  or  hazed  almost  to  the 
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point  of  exhaustion,  than  to  have  your  pride  humiliated? — A.  If  it  is 
proper  pride,  yes,  sir;  but  if  it  is  ordinary  vanity,  of  course  it  would 
not  oe  very  pleasant;  it  should  be  done,  though. 

Q.  I  am  talking  about  the  kind  of  hazing  that  is  done  here. — A. 
You  mean  the  kind  of  proper  pride  that  a  man  ought  to  have? 

Q,  Yes,  sir. — A.  I  do  not  think  that  a  man's  proper  pride  is  humili- 
ated. 

Q.  For  instance,  we  had  Mr.  Sheridan  on  the  stand  last  night.  The 
pride  he  has  in  the  heroism  of  his  father  would  be  a  proper  pride, 
wouldn't  it? — A.  In  a  certain  direction,  he  should  be  proud  or  what 
his  father  has  done. 

Q.  And  if  he  is  compelled  to  recite  in  a  humiliating  way,  and  ride  a 
^roomstick  up  and  down  the  company  street  for  the  purpose  of 
humiliating  the  memory  of  his  fatner,  wouldn't  you  think  that  very 
severe  hazing? — A.  No,  sir;  because,  as  I  remember  Mr.  Sheridan, 
when  he  first  came  here,  I  think  he  had  some  idea  that  the  fame  attained 
by^  his  father  was  transmitted  to  the  son,  and  we  don't  believe  in  those 
things  here;  a  man  stands  on  what  he  is,  and  not  on  what  his  father 
has  done. 

Q.  You  just  assumed  that? — A.  Just  from  his  general  actions;  we 
inferred  it  rather  than  assumed. 

Q.  Merely  an  inference? — ^A.  Well,  based  upon  observation. 

Q.  And  so  you  undertook  to  humiliate  him? — A.  Undertook  to 
remove  what  little  pride  he  had,  that  he  was  a  big  man  because  his 
father  was. 

Q.  And  didn't  you  appreciate  at  the  moment  that  the  humiliation 
that  you  were  putting  \i^n  that  boy,  the  very  moment  you  were  doing 
that,  you  were  bringing  into  disrepute  and  into  ridicule  in  the  eyes  of 
300  or  400  men  who  expect  some  day  to  be  officers  in  the  Army,  and 
whose  highest  merit  will  be  their  bravery  and  their  courage,  one  of  the 
greatest  and  heroic  acts  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  Army  ? — 
A.  It  never  entered  the  mind  of  a  sing^le  man  that  heard  that. 

Q.  Don't  you  see  now  that  that  might  be  the  effect  of  it? — A.  I 
don't  know  about  the  "might;"  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

Q.  It  would  upon  the  public  mind. — A.  I  do  not  think  it  does  here. 

Q.  I  do  not  believe  that  an  occurrence  of  that  kind  could  take  place 
anywhere  else  in  this  country  without  receiving  the  severest  condem- 
nation of  the  public. — A.  I  don't  think  that  mr.  Sheridan  himself  so 
considered  it;  he  is  the  man  whose  feelings  are  principally  at  stake  in 
the  matter. 

Q.  No.  I  think  there  is  where  you  are  mistaken.  I  think  if  it  did 
Sheridan  harm  it  harmed  every  one  of  300  other  cadets  that  are  here. — 
A.  Yes*  I  believe  I  have  seen  him  do  that,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  mem- 
ory of  General  Sheridan  did  not  suffer  bv  seeing  him  do  that. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  that  by  it  Sheridan's  memory  was  elevated  at 
all,  do  you? — A.  Well,  Sheridan  occupies  a  very  high  re^rd  in  the 
minds  of  every  man,  especially  every  man  that  hopes  tobe  a  military  man. 

Q.  And  his  regard  for  him  should  be  so  high  that  no  such  insult  to 
his  memory  ought  to  be  tolerated  anywhere  on  American  soil? — A.  1 
do  not  consider  it  an  insult. 

Q.  Tell  us  something  more  about  these  class  resolutions;  when  they 
were  adopted,  were  you  a  member  of  that  committee  ? — A.  No,  sir; 
the  members  of  those  committees,  I  think — I  don't  remember  who 
they  were. 
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Q.  Do  you  remember  their  adoption? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  present  when  they  were  adopted? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  tney  mean  to  cover? — A.  They  meant  to  corer  forms 
of  exercise.  * 

Q.  Only? — A.  As  far  as  I  remember. 

Q.  Did  not  cover  these  other  features  that  might  not  be  included 
under  the  general  term  of  *' exercising?" — A.  Yes,  sir;  exercises  com- 
prehends, I  think,  possibly  a  majority  of  those  things  that  you  have 
got  down  there. 

Q.  You  have  never  heard  it  considered  as  a  violation  of  the  oath  to 
disobev  these  regulations? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  1  ou  draw  a  distinction  on  that? — ^A.  Between  regulation  and  an 
order? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  what  do  vou  older  class  men  consider  is  covered  by  the 
oath? — A.  Direct  ordfers  given  you  by  your  superior. 

Q.  And  your  allegiance  to  the  United  States  Government? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  direct  orders? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  that  it  does  not  include  general  orders? — ^A.  Not  any  orders 
like  that;  the  authorities  themselves  do  not  say  that  it  includes  them. 

Q.  Army  Regulations,  Articles  of  War? — A.  I  had  never  thought 
on  that  point  particularly. 

(^.  The  laws  of  the  United  States? — A.  Yes.  sir;  the  laws  of  the 
United  States — well,  you  mean  if  I  should  break  a  law  of  the  United 
States,  a  common  law? 

Q.  The  laws  of  the  United  States  expressed  in  a  general  way. — A. 
I  would  not  consider  breaking  my  oath  if  I  should  do  something  that 
transgressed  the  laws  of  the  United  States;  for  instance,  any  small 
infraction  I  would  not  consider  breaking  it  any  more  than  ii  I  appeared 
at  formation  without  my  shoes  shined. 

Q.  Let  us  take  an  extreme  case. — A.  Well,  I  would  not  consider  it 
then. 

Q.  Were  you  in  camp  last  summer? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  compared  to  previous  camps  in  which  you  were  present,  what 
was  the  general  tenor  of  the  camp?  Was  it  one  of  improvement  or 
deterioration? — ^A.  I  think  it  was  quite  an  improvement. 

Q.  Quite  an  improvements — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Attributable  to  what? — A.  I  think  one  thing,  a  better  under- 
standing between  the  cadete  and  the  officials. 

Q.  Itesulting  from  what? — A.  Resulting,  I  think,  from  the  fact  that 
they  understood  what  we  both  were  after;  1  think  we  understood  better 
the  stand  the  authorities  took  upon  matters,  and  they  understood  the 
stand  we  took  better.  And  then  another  thing  was  this  resolution  we 
adopted,  which,  of  course,  made  the  camp  better. 

Q.  Was  there  more  intercourse  between  the  officers  and  the  men? — 
A.  Well,  I  hardly  think  there  was  more  intercourse. 

Q.  Closer  supervision  of  the  camp? — A.  No;  it  was  not  as  close. 

Q.  Better  feeling  among  the  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  officers,  back  and  forth? — A.  Well,  there  was  not  the 
antagonism  last  summer  that  there  was  the  two  camps  before. 

Q.  To  what  was  that  due?— A.  Well,  whenever  cadets  do  anything, 
and  the  officers  are  directly  over  them  and  try  to  keep  them  from  doing 
it,  and  they  differ  vitally  as  to  the  reasons  why  they  should  do  those 
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things,  then  there  is  sure  to  be  some  antagonism.  In  fact,  I  think 
there  is  always  more  or  less  unconscious  antagonism  between  a  man 
and  somel)ody  else  that  is  placed  over  him.  I  think  that  is  shown 
everywhere.  Now,  there  is  no  particular  reason  for  it,  but  the  three 
classes  below  the  first  class  had  an  antagonism  for  a  tactical  oflBcer; 
they  thought  that  he  did  everything  he  could  against  them.  After 
they  get  older  they  change  their  view  and  know  better,  just  as  a  fourth 
class  man  changes  his  view  after  he  has  been  here  longer. 

Q.  You  think  that  feeling  was  largely  dispelled  last  year  ? — ^A.  There 
was  very  little  of  it. 

Q.  Were  there  more  tactical  oflScers  in  last  year's  camp  than  there 
had  been  in  the  prior  camp? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

Q.  You  have  heard  of  tne  testimony,  and  are  probably  familiar  with 
the  testimony  that  has  been  given  by  one  or  two  and  it  has  been  con- 
tradicted by  others,  that  some  men  nave  suffered  here  because  they 
were  Jews.  I  refer  to  Mr.  Albert  and  to  Mr.  Hutzler. — ^A.  I  do  not 
believe  the  fact  they  were  Jews  had  anything  to  do  with  it  myself. 

Q.  You  think  not? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  know  some  Jews  here  that  are  treated  with  respect? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  some  men  that  are  respected  as  any  man  in  the  corps, 
especially  one  or  two  instances  that  I  know  of. 

By  Mr.  Wanger: 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  it  takes  a  certain  time  for  a  cadet  to 

predate  the  treatment  he  receives  from  upper  class  men.  What 
is  the  longest  period  of  time  which  has  oome  to  your  notice  for  anv 
cadet  to  acquire  that  appreciation? — ^A.  Well,  I  don't  know  whether"! 
could  specialize  or  not;  but  I  think  if  you  will  take  the  fourth  class 
right  now,  although  they  receive  no  punishment  like  that;  but  even 
now  they  can  appreciate;  I  think  they  have  reached  a  state  where 
they  can  appreciate  why  an  upper  class  man  does  what  he  does. 

Q.  Take  the  third  class? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  all  appreciate,  those  men  who  are  in  the 
Academy  now;  do  they  all  appreciate  the  treatment  they  receive  from 
their  upper  class  men  in  their  first  year? — A.  Well,  I  think  they  all 
appreciate  the  system.  Of  course  they  deplore,  just  as  the  ^p*eat 
majority  of  cadets  do,  some  of  the  excesses  that  have  been  practiced, 
but  the  general  system  is  the  only  thing  I  refer  to;  but  I  do  not 
approve  the  excesses. 

Q.  Those  of  them,  if  there  are  any,  who  resent  that  treatment  now, 
as  having  been  the  result  of  a  malicious  spirit,  they  have  scarcely 
acquired  that  appreciation,  have  they? — A.  No,  sir;  I  think — I  don^t 
think  you  will  find  any  third  class  man  but  what  will  appreciate  the 
benefits  of  the  system  that  they  were  put  through  with. 

Q.  We  have  had  one  or  two,  or  possibly  more,  cadets  before  us 
who  have  declared  that  they  did  not  know  whether  certain  exercising 
was  done  for  their  correction  or  whether  it  wa§  done  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  persons  who  were  exercising. — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  are 
bound  to  be  some  few  men  who  will  do  those  things,  which  the  corps 
does  not  uphold. 

Q.  And  when  an  upper  class  man  still  feels  that  the  action  of  the 
third  class  man  to  him,  in  his  plebe  year,  was  caused  by  a  cruel  heart, 
he  is  probably  correct  in  that  judgment,  isn't  he? — A.  Yes,  sir;  those 
things,  thougn,  are  of  very  rare  occurrence;  it  seems  to  be  peculiar. 
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\y\xt  it  is  a  fact  that  often  the  men  that  hazed  you  worst  are  your  best 
friends  when  you  get  up. 

Q.  Very  often? — A.  Yes,  sir:  I  have  noticed  that  to  be  the  case. 

Q.  Yes,  some  persons ''kiss  tne  hand  that  smites  them." — A.  Well, 
tbat  is  not  the  id!ea  at  all. 

Q.  Well,  it  comes  so  close  to  it  that  many  people  are  too  obtuse  to 
observe  the  distinction.  The  action  in  disciplining  fourth  class  men 
is  not  intended  to  diminish  in  any  respect  their  proper  pride,  is  it? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  only  to  eliminate  vanity? — A.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the 
system;  I  would  not  say  it  is  always,  because  that  is  one  or  the  defects 
or  the  8\'stem,  that  men  sometimes  carry  it  to  excess. 

Q.  Well,  it  is  encouraging  a  proper  pride,  is  it  not,  to  prevent  a 
fourth  clj^ss  man  from  smiling  in  the  company  street? — A.  I  don't 
know  exactly;  I  do  not  believe  1  exactly  understand  what  you  mean. 

Q.  I  understand  that  fourth  class  men  are  not  permitted  to  exercise 
that  dangerous,  corrupt,  or,  in  some  other  way,  terrible  practice  of 
smiling  m  the  company  street.  Am  I  correct  in  supposing  that,  or 
have  I  misunderstood  the  witnesses  we  have  had  before  us? — A.  You 
are  partly  correct;  that  is  entirely  the  function  of  the  men  who  are 
around  at  that  time. 

Q.  And  if  the  third  class  man  happens  to  be  malicious,  he  can  dis- 
cover a  grin  on  the  countenance  of  the  fourth  class  man  whenever  it 
suits  him  to  do  so,  can't  he?  Or,  if  he  does  not  happen  to  see  that,  he 
can  see  the  reverse,  and  the  fourth  class  man  is  too  sullen  to  suit  his 
taste? — A.  It  is  possible. 

Q.  And  will  you  say  that  it  does  not  happen  in  every  camp  and  in 
many  instances  that  fourth  class  men  are  persecuted  in  that  way? — A. 
Persecuted  is  hardly  the  word  foi  that. 

Q.  It  is  not  persecution? — A.  I  don't  think  they  are  j)ersecuted  for 
that;  but  I  don't  think  that  anything  like  that  is  persecution.  Just  for 
a  moment,  at  the  time  bein^,  he  might  ask  him  to  quit  smiling,  or 
*'  What  are  you  smiling  for? " 

Q.  In  that  tone  of  voice  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  And  by  using  what  term? — A.  Well,  whenever  he  wants  him  to 
quit  he  says,  "  Come  off  it; "  just  a  slang  expression;  it  means  the  same. 

Q.  Well,  had  not  a  gentleman  better  purify  his  mouth  of  slang, 
rather  than  be  annoying  aweary  junior;  wouldn't  it  be  more  becoming 
him,  a  Christian  gentleman,  to  ao  so? — A.  Well,  I  don't  exactly  see 
where  that  has  any  connection,  Mr.  Wanger. 

Q.  None  at  all  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  it  elevates  a  proper  pride  to  say,  ''  Do  this,"  or  *'  Come 
out  and  fight; "  the  man  feels  like  a  ^reat  hero  as  he  proceeds  to  do  it, 
does  he  not? — A.  I  have  never  been  m  that  position. 

Q.  You  never  have? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  other  cadets  in  that  position  ? — A,  Well, 
I  have  seen  men,  of  course,  if  they  did  not  do  wnat  they  were  told, 
would  have  to  fight*  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  were  tola  so  several  times  daily,  were  they  not? — ^A.  Well, 
I  don't  know;  some  man  may  have  done  that;  that  is  not  the  usual 
.  custom. 

Q.  When  a  man  lies  down  in  the  fight  and  weeps,  is  it  proper  eti- 
quette for  his  adversary  to  visit  him  after  the  fight  and  inquire  whether 
he  feels  any  bad  effects,  or  is  it  not? — ^A.   Well,  I  don  t  know;  that 
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depends  entirely  upon  the  man  who  has  had  the  fi^fht.  I  have  seen 
men,  or  rather  I  have  not  seen  men  myself,  but  after  a  fi^ht  I  have 
.  seen  a  man  go  and  shake  hands  with  the  man  that  he  has  had  the  fight 
with,  and  that  would  rest  entirelv  with  the  men.  I  would  not  want  to 
state  what  they  should  want  to  do. 

Q.  That  is  all  right;  where  they  have  a  fight  and  have  fought  it  out 
they  are  usually  pretty  good  friends  afterwards? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  it  has  been  a  lair  fight? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  where  one  man  has  laid  down  and  has  not  fought  it  out  and 
his  actions  have  been  such  as  to  merit  the  condemnation  of  the  corps, 
ought  the  victor,  under  those  circumstances,  to  go? — A.  It  is  all 
owmg  to  what  the  victor  thinks  about  it;  I  would  not  go. 

Q.  And  when  the  victor  does  go  and  respectfully  inquires,  isn't  it 
an  evidence  that  at  that  time  he  has  respect  for  tne  opponent? — ^A. 
Not  entirely;  it  is  an  evidence  that  he  is  very  highly  worked  up  and 
he  is  under  the  influence  of  his  feeling,  and  he  does  things  tiiat  he 
would  not  do  if  he  was  cool  and  collected  about  what  he  is  doing. 

Q.  The  walk  from  Fort  Putnam  here  would  not  cool  him  down  ? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Not  after  a  fight  of  a  round  and  a  half  of  an  indecisive  fij^bt, 
when  he  did  not  get  a  blow  that  he  felt? — ^A.  No,  sir;  not  under  those 
circumstances.  This  is  just  a  parenthetic  case.  I  can  not  just  give  a 
decision  on  the  fight. 

Q.  But  Keller,  in  this  case,  went  and  called  on  Booz,  in  his  tent,  to 
ask  whether  he  lelt  any  serious  effects  from  the  fight? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Keller  told  one  of  Booz's  seconds,  or  one  of  his  own,  I  dont 
remember  which,  that  he  had  struck  Booz  a  blow  in  the  solar  plexus, 
and  that  is  what  had  finished  him? — A.  I  think,  if  I  remember  Keller's 
testimony,  and  what  he  has  told  me,  too,  that  they  stopped  the  fight  and 
it  was  not  finished,  meaning  that  the  man  could  notgo  on. 

Q.  But  one  of  tne  other  witnesses  testified  that  BLeller  had  told  him 
before,  not  later  than  he  has  testified  now,  from  his  present  recollec- 
tion, but  had  told  him  before,  when  he  asked  him  what  ended  the  fight, 
that  it  was  a  solar  plexus  blow? — A.  Quite  likely;  that  was  tJielast 
blow  he  struck,  I  believe;  but  it  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  he  was 
knocked  out. 

Q.  But  payinga  visit  would  surely  have  been  a  pretty  strong  testi- 
monial that  Mr.  Keller  thought  Booz  entitled  to  some  consideration 
and  might  have  been  severely  injured? — A.  Well,  I  would  have  to 
know  with  what  feelings  Keller  went  around. 

Q.  And  one  or  both  of  Booz's  seconds  testified  that  when  they 
returned  to  camp  they  felt  that  Mr.  Booz  had  made  a  good  fight,  and 
had  done  all  that  was  expected  from  him;  but  after  they  had  talked 
the  matter  over  with  the  upper  class  men  they  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  had  not  done  all  he  ought  to  have  done. — A.  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  that. 

Q.  In  your  letter  you  say,  "Yet  when  he  returned  to  camp"  (mean- 
ing Booz)  "he  was  smiling."  Who  says  that? — ^A.  I  read  it  in  the 
testimony  and  I  have  heard  men  say  so;  testimony  was  given  to  that 
effect  before  the  military  board. 

Q.  You  have  heard  men  say  that  they  heard  that  he  smiled? —  ♦ 
A.  ^o;  I  couldn't  tell  you  wlio  it  was;  but  I  heard  a  man  say  that 
he  saw  him  smile  when  he  came  back  to  camp. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  when  Caples  had  his  interview  with  Booz? — ^A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  it  was  on  the  afternoon  or  evening  of  that 
fight 'if — A.  No;  I  don't  know  that 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  Booz's  nose  was  still  bleeding  when  that 
interview  occurred? — ^No;  I  did  not 

Q.  You  did  not  have  that  testimony? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  We  have  had  it  from  Mr.  Caples. — ^A.  Quite  likely;  a  man's  nose 
may  bleed  very  easilv. 

Q.  Well,  he  wouldn't  be  very  apt  to  be  very  jocular  when  his  nose 
was  bleeding?. — A.  I  don't  know  what  effect  that  would  have. 

Q.  And  his  tentmates  say  that  he  seemed  to  think  it  a  good  joke 
for  him  to  escape  punishment  in  the  manner  he  did.  What  are  the 
names  of  those  tentmates? — A.  I  think  these  names  that  have  been 
given  here;  I  don't  recall  who  his  tentmates  were  now. 

Q.  Did  they  tell  you  that?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When? — ^A.  Some  time  since  this  investigation  came  out;  I  don't 
know  exactly. 

Q.  Did  they  state  that  in  writing? — ^A.  I  don't  know  whether  it  was 
stated  in  writing  or  not. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  that  is  in  the  reports  that  were  for- 
warded to  the  War  Department? — ^A.  It  is  quite  possible  it  was. 

Q.  You  just  think  a  little  and  see  if  you  can't  recall  the  names  of 
those  tentinates. — A.  I  don't  remember  who  they  are  now,  sir;  one  of 
them  I  know  is  in  the  corps  at  present. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  he  stands  in  his  class? — ^A.  No;  I  don't  remem- 
ber who  it  is  now;  I  could  easily  find  out 

Q.  Well,  now,  we  have  had  the  testimonv  of  Sigmund  S.  Albert  that 
he  was  a  tentmate  of  Booz  at  that  time,  ana  that  the  other  tentmate  was 
Anthony  R.  Bumam,  jr.,  and  we  have  had  the  testimony  of  Anthony 
R.  Bumam,  jr.,  that  he  was  a  tentmate  and  that  the  other  tentmate 
was  Sigmund  S.  Albert. — A.  That  is  quite  possible;  I  may  be  mis- 
taken. 

Q.  You  have  not  seen  either  of  them? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  With  reference  to  this  matter? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Neither  of  them  has  made  any  such  statement  to  jrou? — A.  No, 
sir;  they  have  not;  it  is  quite  possible  I  may  be  mistaken  in  the 
matter,  but  I  don't  know. 

Q.  And  is  there  any  reasonable  likelihood  whatever  that  they  are 
mistaken  when  they  testify  to  those  facts? — A.  Well,  it  is  all  owing 
to  whether  that  question  was  brought  up  before  them  or  not,  as  to  how 
he  looked  when  he  came  back. 

Q.  Oh,  no;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  what  was  told  you,  has  it? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  You  got  vour  statement  from  somebody  who  pretended  to  be  a 
tentmate,  mdn'tyou?-7A.  Yes,  sir;  I  presume  I  did,  or  I  may  have 
misunderstood  what  he'  said  at  the  time;  there  is  a  possibility  of  it. 

Q.  And  as  there  wasn't  anything  but  the  reputation  of  a  man  who 
was  dead  at  stake,  it  was  not  necessary  to  make  any  very  careful 
inquiry,  was  it? — A.  I  did  not  get  to  that  point;  1  did  not  do  it,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Smith: 
Q.  Dr.  Alison  swears  that  all  the  facts  stated  in  his  sermon  as  actu- 
ally delivered  were  told  to  him  by  the  members  of  Booz's  family,  and 
H.  Rep.  2768,  pt  3 38 
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the  members  of  Boozes  familjr,  in  like  manner,  swear  that  they  did  tell 
him  the  facts  that  were  contained  in  the  sermon  as  actually  delivered. 
Now,  if,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  were  mistakes  in  Dr.  Alison's  ser- 
mon, under  those  circumstances,  and  if  there  were  mistakes  in  your 
letter,  based  upon  misinformation  given  to  you,  then  Dr.  Alison  is 
clearly  (juite  as  blameless  as  you  are,  isn't  he? — A.  X  think  we  both 
made  mistakes;  yes. 

(Question  repeated.) 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  being  only  this  difference,  that  is,  with  this  kind  of  infor- 
mation he  assails  the  living,  who  could  defend  themselves,  while  you 
assail  the  dead. — A.  And  quite  another  difference,  too,  that  I  wrote  a 
personal  letter  to  him,  while  he  had  something  published  which  went 
all  over  the  country. 

Q.  You  vaunted  of  your  authoritv  to  prove  your  charges  if — A.  At 
the  time  I  could  have  proved  everything  I  said. 

Q.  You  could  have?— A.  According  to  my  information. 

Q.  You  don't  think  Prentice  ever  would  have  sworn  that  he  saw  a 
novel  there,  do  you? — ^A.  I  suppose  he  knew  what  he  was  talking  about 
when  he  said  so. 

Q.  You  don't  think  he  would  ever  have  sworn  to  that,  in  the  li^ht 
of  subsequent  developments,  do  you? — ^A.  I  see  now  that  he  would  not 
have. 

Q.  Then  you  lust  thought  that  you  had  the  proof? — At  I  should 
think  that  would  be  sufficient  proof,  if  a  man  comes  up  and  says  he 
will  say  so  and  so. 

Q.  You  just  thought  you  had  it;  you  did  not  have  it? — A.  Subse- 
quent events  have  provea  that  I  did  not  have  it,  I  admit  that. 

Q.  That  is  all  I  mean.  You  were  inclined  to  be  a  little  harsh  with 
Dr.  Alison  when  he  was  assailing  the  living? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yet  j^ou  with  equal  recklessness  assail  the  dead? — A.  I  see 
there  is  something  in  that. 

Q.  You  are  charging  now  that  Booz  came  down  smiling  after  the 
fight? — A.  I  have  beam  men  say  so;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  are  charging  it  without  being  able  to  tell  us  who  told 
you  so? — A.  I  can  go  and  find  men  who,  I  am  sure,  have  seen  him. 
That  is  not  what  I  call  a  charge;  that  was  written  in  a  personal  letter. 
If  I  had  made  public  charges  I  consider  it  would  be  different;  I  mean 
I  should  have  gone  further  into  it. 

3.  You  say  Booz  came  down  the  street  smiling? — ^A.  I  say  men 
me  so;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  can't  remember  who  told  you? — ^A.  I  did  not  see  him. 

Q.  You  made  a  mistake  as  to  who  told  you  so? — ^A.  I  did  not  see 
him. 

Q>  You  made  a  mistake  as  to  who  told  you  so? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  thought  it  was  a  tentmate,  ana  you  now  know  that  it  was 
not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  saw  his  tentmate  since?  Isn't  it  a  fact  when  a  man 
is  hurt  in  the  riding  academv  over  here,  that  his  pride  leads  him  to 
come  up  smiling  ana  pretena  he  is  not  hurt? — A.  Well,  a  man  does 
not  usually  let  on  whether  he  is  hurt  or  not. 

Q.  And  smiles  just  as  if  it  did  not  hurt,  usuallv,  if  it  is  possible  for 
him  to  control  his  appearance? — A.  I  have  seen  nim  do  that;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  a  frequent  occurrence  ? — A.  For  men  to  be  hurt  down  there  t 
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Q.  No;  but  1  mean  for  men,  when  hurt,  to  keep  a  stiff  upper  lip 
and  try  to  smile  and  pretend  they  are  not  hurt? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is 
what  a  man  should  do. 

Q.  If  Booz  was  badly  hurt,  it  was  to  his  credit  that  he  tried  to  come 
up  smiling,  wasn't  it? — A.  Well,  it  was  all  owing  to  why  he  smiled. 

Q.  I  say,  if  he  was  badly  hurt,  it  was  simply  to  his  credit  if  became 
up  smiling? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  admit  that. 

Q.  Let  us  see  whether  he  did  smile  or  not  Did  you  ever  see  a 
very  agreeable,  pleasant  smile  playing  over  the  face  of  a  man  whose 
nose  is  bleeding? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have? — A.  Yes,  sir;  1  have  seen  them,  sir. 

Q.  A  highly  cheerful,  agreeable  smile  on  a  man's  face  whose  nose 
was  bleeding? — A.  I  do  not  know  how  much  there  was  in  it;  I  have 
seen  them,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  it  is  hard  to  smile  with  a  breaking  heart;  but  you  think  it 
is  easy  to  smile  with  a  bleeding  nose? — A.  Yes^ir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  after  this  fight  Mr.  Keller  went  down  and 
asked  if  he  was  badly  hurt,  and  advised  him  to  go  to  the  hospital  if 
he  was? — A.  No;  I  did  not  hear  that.  I  had  heard  that  he  had  gone 
to  his  corner  up  in  his  fight. 

Mr.  Wangeb.  He  said  he  went  to  his  corner  in  the  fight,  and  came 
to  the  tent  after  he  returned  to  camp. 

By  Mr.  Smith: 

Q.  To  advise  him  to  go  to  the  hospital  if  he  felt  he  was  severely 
hurt? — A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  it;  but  I  suppose  he  did. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  that  when  you  made  inquiry  as  to  this  cowai'dly 
fight? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Does  there  seem  anything  in  conflict  between  that  and  your  version 
of  this  story  ?  I  don't  mean  contradicting  your  veracity,  but  does  there 
seem  to  be  any  conflict  between  his  going  to  the  tent  and  advising  him 
to  go  to  the  hospital,  if  severely  injured,  and  your  story  of  the  fi^t? — 
A.  Well,  no;  not  particularly.  A  fourth  class  man  is  not  considered 
to  know  exactly  what  he  should  do. 

Q.  You  say  your  investigation  of  this  fight  showed  that  there  never 
was  any  severe  blows  inflicted  upon  Booz,  didn't  you  ? — ^A.  That  is  what 
men  have  told  me;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  what  your  investigation  revealed  before  you  wrote  that 
letter? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  idea  that  if  Keller  had  never  landed  a  heavy 
blow  on  Booz,  that  after  shaking  hands  with  him  up  at  the  ring,  he 
took  the  pains  to  go  down  to  his  tent,  down  here  at  camp,  to  advise 
him  to  go  to  the  hospital,  if  he  was  severely  hurt? — A.  He  might  have 
thought  that  the  man  acted  as  if  he  was  knocked  out,  and  he  might 
have  hurt  him. 

Q.  Didn't  he  know  whether  he  hit  him  hard,  or  not? — ^A.  I  have 
heard  him  sav  he  did  not. 

Q.  What  d.0  you  think  of  the  consistency  of  his  going  to  a  man  and 
advising  him  to  go  to  the  hospital  when  he  knows  he  has  not  hit 
him? — A.  That  is  not  the  idea. 

Q.  That  is  mv  idea.  What  do  you  think  of  the  consistency  of  these 
two  stories? — A.  I  don't  see  any  great  inconsistency,  if  he  thought 
he  might  have  hurt  him.  but  thought  he  did  not. 

Q,  If  he  did  not  land  any  severe  blow,  did  he  have  any  reason  to 
follow  him  up  to  his  tent  to  advise  him  to  go  to  the  hospital  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
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sir;  there  might  have  been  somethinff  wrong  with  him,  and  Keller 
might  have  thought  so,  and  it  might  have  hurt  him  when  he  did  not 
think  he  did. 

Q.  Could  Mr.  Keller  think  that  he  had  seriouslj  injured  this  man  so 
that  he  needed  to  go  to  the  hospital,  and  still  thmk  that  the  man  was 
a  coward  in  the  fight? — A.  It  is  the  usual  custom  for  fourth  class  men 
to  ffo  to  the  hospital  whether  they  are  injured  much  or  not. 

Q.  It  is  quite  the  custom  for  both  parties  to  go  to  the  hospital  after 
your  fights? — A.  Occasionally. 

O.  Occasionally?  It  has  been  testified  here  that  in  nearlv  all  cases 
both  cadets  go  to  the  hospital. — A.  I  have  known  cases  where  both 
went,  and  some  where  only  one  went. 

Q.  If  this  man  was  not  hurt  severely,  as  any  man  could  see  at  the 
fight,  as  both  sides  have  been  claiming,  then  what  was  Keller  doing 
down  in  his  tent  advising  him  to  go  to  the  hospital? — ^A.  Mr.  Keller 
could  possibly  explain  that  better  uian  I  could. 

Q.  You  did  not  get  all  the  information  from  Keller  about  this  fight, 
then  ? — A.  He  did  not  tell  me  about  that  part  of  it. 

Q.  So  you  did  not  get  any  more  thoroughly  to  the  bottom  of  this 
case  than  did  Dr.  Alison,  who  lived  several  hundred  miles  away? — A, 
I  think  I  knew  more  about  it  than  he  did. 

Q.  You  did  not  get  the  facts  any  better? — A.  I  think  I  did. 

Q.  We  will  have  to  differ  as  to  that,  I  think.  There  is  a  matter  I 
have  never  been  able  to  understand,  and  I  would  like  to  have  you 
explain  it  to  me;  and  that  is,  why  all  distinction  between  the  upper 
classes  and  the  fourth  class  can  not  be  swept  away,  and  these  upper 
classes,  with  their  riper  experience  and  their  pride  in  the  Army,  take 
these  younger  pupils  under  their  tutelage  and  teach  them  the  high 
moral  code  of  the  corps,  and  teach  them  the  duties  they  owe  to  them- 
selves and  to  this  Government? — A.  I  will  answer  that  this  wav: 
Because  the  upper  class  men,  most  of  them,  at  least,  want  to  do  the 
best  thing  pjossible  for  the  fourth  class  men. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  want  to  know. — A..  If  a  fourth  class  man,  for 
instance,  should  come  out  in  camp  with  hLs  belt  all  twisted,  and  with 
his  gun  dirty  and  with  his  accouterments  in  very  bad  order;  and  if  a 
file  closer  would  saj,  "Now  you  know  you  ought  not  to  do  that,''  etc 

Q.  Are  you  talking  about  oflScers  over  them  that  are  authorized  to 
give  orders? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  am  not  talking  about  that;  I  am  talking  about  the  upper  class 
men,  not  theofiicials. — A.  Well,  how  are  you  going  to  keep  any  dis- 
tinction between  an  upper  class  man  and  a  fourth  class  man* 

Q.  I  am  just  anxious  to  know  why  there  should  be  when  you  gen- 
tlemen are  here  under  the  same  terms,  the  common  recipient  of  your 
country's  bounty,  why  should  there  be  any  distinction? — A.  In  the 
fiist  place,  you  can  teach  a  man  more,  and  teach  him  so  he  will  remem- 
ber it. 

Q.  With  a  club  more  than  with  loving  kindness? — A.  I  don't  mean 
that. 

Q.  A  figurative  club  held  over  his  head,  I  am  talking  about — ^you 
say  you  can  teach  him  better  that  way  than  you  can  by  loving  kmd- 
ness? — A.  I  will  just  tell  you  the  point  we  stand  on;  we  never  did  want 
to  haze  men  particularly. 

Q.  I  am  only  asking  you  why  every  social  distinction  can  not  be 
swept  away  and  you  gentlemen  treat  each  other  as  the  Government 
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treats  you,  exactly  on  an  equality? — A.  Whv  are  we  not  treated  by 
officers  just  as  if  we  are  on  an  equality  with  them? 

Q.  I  will  answer  that  very  cheerfully,  although  it  is  for  me  to  ask 
questions.  The  officers  are  lawfully  in  authority  over  you,  and  cadet 
officers,  when  lawfully  in  authority  over  other  cadets,  ought  to  be 
respected  as  much.  You  have  no  lawful  authority  over  the  fourth  class 
men.  Now  answer  my  question. — A.  Yes,  sir;  you  would  say  that 
man  is  an  upper  class  man,  and  you  shall  treat  him  with  a  great  deal 
of  respect. 

Q.  No;  I  see  no  reason  why  he  should  treat  him  with  any  more 
respect,  except  as  he  earns  it  by  his  intellectual  attainments  and  his 
gentlemanly  conduct. — A.  You  can  not  enforce  discipline. 

Q.  Who  can  not? — A.  The  cadet  officers.  Who  is  to  make  them  do 
it  if  the  fourth  class  men  say,  "I  won't  do  that  thing?" 

Q.  Can't  the  officers  here  enforce  the  regulations  the  same  as  in  the 
Army? — A.  They  can,  but  not  so  well;  I  mean  we  are  connected  with 
them — associated  with  them  day  after  day. 

Q.  Does  not  a  third  class  man  obey  a  caaet  officer  of  the  first  class? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  couldn't  a  fourth  class  man  do  the  same  thing  when  admitted 
to  £he  same  privileges  as  the  third  class  man? — A.  The  third  class  man 
has  been  here  a  year. 

Q.  I  understand  you  that  violating  the  law  trains  a  man  to  be  a  law- 
abiding  man? — A.  I  do  not  support  that.  I  deplore  the  fact  that  a 
fourth  class  man  must  break  regulations — that  we  must  break  regu- 
lations. 

Q.  And  that  they  must? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  me  what  shock  would  be  done  to  civilization  or  to 
this  Government  if  the  fourth  class  men  were  treated  exactly  as  the 
upper  class  men? — A.  1  can't  explain  it  myself,  but  I  don't  think  there 
is  a  military  man  in  the  country  that  would  want  the  caste  distinction 
between  fourth  class  men  and  upper  class  men  taken  away. 

Q.  You  don't?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  one  after  he  graduated  that  thought  there 
was  any  sense  in  the  distinction  ?  Have  you  ever  seen  any  respectable 
military  authority  that  thought  there  was  any  necessity  for  the  dis- 
tinction?— A.  1  have  not  heard  the  statement. 

Q.  You  have  heard  that  General  Sheridan  said  that  the  hazing  was 
senseless,  and  that  it  had  been  denounced  by  every  military  man  of 
this  country  that  ever  talked  about  it.  It  has  been  condemned? — A. 
Well,  vou  won't  find  very  many  cadets  that  justify  the  severe  hazing. 

Q.  You  do  all  this,  as  I  understand  it,  for  the  good  of  the  fourth 
class  men? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  purpose  of  the  system. 

Q.  You  are  sure  you  don't  deceive  yourselves  about  that? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  know  how  very  easy  it  is  for  a  man  to  deceive  himself  as  to 
what  his  motives  are  for  aoing  a  thing  and  make  himself  think  that  he  is 
doing  it  for  some  one  else's  tenefit  when  he  is  doing  it  for  his  own  pri- 
vate authority  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  will  answer  that  you  are  not  self -deceived? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
And  another  thing,  most  people  believe  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  do  those 
things;  most  people  believe  that  an  upper  class  man  does  it  because  he 
enjoys  it,  and  I  would  like  to  say  it  is  about  the  hardest  work  that  a 
man  ever  did;  there  is  no  pleasure  in  it  at  all. 
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Q.  You  do  it  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  the  service,  to  take  the  vanity^ 
out  of  these  younger  students? — A.  Well,  put  them  aU  on  a  level; 
that  is  the  first  thing. 

Q.  Take  the  vanity  out? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  can  not  admit  them  to  social  intercourse  because  you 
want  to  teach  them  from  a  higher  level  your  standard  of  honor  and 
your  standard  of  propriety? — A.  That  is  one  thing,  partly. 

Q.  The  Savior  of  tne  world  thought  that  the  way  to  teach  people 
to  be  honest,  and  the  way  to  teach  them  to  conform  to  high  standards 
of  morality  was  to  go  upon  a  level  with  them  and  associate  with  them 
in  all  respects,  on  an  equality. — ^A.  Yes;  but  He  never  established  a 
military  school. 

Q.  Didn't  He? — A.  He  did  notj  no,  sir.  I  don't  think  that  you  can 
put  yourself  on  the  same  level  with  the  man. 

Q.  Didn?t  the  Savior  announce  a  plan  of  converting  the  people  to 
honesty,  and  to  follow  his  teaching,  by  associating  wim  pubucans  and 
sinners? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  while  the  Savior  could  thus  associate  with  publicans  and  sin- 
ners for  the  purpose  of  teaching  his  nloral  ideas  upper  class  men  can 
not  associate  witn  "  beasts  and  plebes"  for  the  same  purpose.  That  is 
right,  is  it? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  see  the  relationship  at  all  between 
those  two. 

Q.  I  am  sorry  you  don't  see  it.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  this 
training  is  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  vanity  out  of  the  fourth  class 
men? — A.  That  is  one  thing. 

Q.  That  is  one  thing? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  that  is  one  purpose  in  it  that  you  would  recommend  as  a  sys- 
tem  of  treatment  for  upper  class  men  who  set  up  their  judgment  as  to 
the  merits  of  this  g^stem,  as  against  General  Sheridan,  as  against  the 
officers  of  the  Academy,  who  are  graduates  of  the  Academy,  and  as 
against  the  moral  sentiment  of  all  the  American  people? — ^A.  Tbe 
Q)i*ps  of  Cadets  now  does  not  support  hazing  as  it  has  been  carried  on. 

Q.  It  supports  things  that  are  condemned  by  the  moral  sentiment  of 
this  country.  It  is  still  supporting  a  system  of  fighting  that  is  a  fel- 
ony in  nearly  every  State  m  the  Union  and  lands  the  participants  in 
the  penitentiary  if  they  engage  in  it  there. — A.  I  think  it  has  sup- 
ported that,  yes,  sir;  but  it  is  not  so  strong  in  that  now,  and  I  think 
there  will  be  a  radical  change  in  it. 

Q.  I  would  like,  if  you  have  anything  further  to  say  upon  the  sub- 
ject, for  you,  in  conclusion  of  my  examination,  to  tell  me  why,  if  you 
want  to  teacn  the  fourth  class  men  your  high  code  of  honor,  you  ou^ht 
not  to  give  them  intimate  association  wim  yourselves,  as  the  Savior 
gave  to  the  publicans  and  sinners  of  his  day,  and  by  your  pure  and 
upright  course  impress  these  lessons  upon  their  minds? — ^A.  For  the 
same  reason  that  an  officer  demands  respect  from  the  men  whom  be 
trains. 

Q.  And  he  is  in  lawful  authority  over  them,  and  you  are  not? — 
A.  I  will  admit  that  is  the  weak  point  in  our  argument. 

Q.  Well,  then,  there  is  no  point  at  all  in  the  argument,  because  you 
illustrate  it  with  an  officer  wno  has  authority,  and  you  haven't  any? — 
A.  Perhaps  it  is,  but  we  think  we  can  teach  them  better. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  know  how  much  more  you  think  you  know  now 
than  you  will  know  ten  years  from  now? — ^A.  I  don't  think  1  know 
more  now. 
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Q.  Everr  man  at  the  head  of  this  Academy  is  a  gr^uate  of  this 
institution? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  every  man  of  them  says  that  this  whole  system  is  vicious 
and  ought  to  be  destroyed.  Will  you  tell  me  why  is  it  that  you  gen- 
tlemen are  endowed  with  such  wonderful  power  bevond  your  years 
that  you  are  able  to  now  know  better  what  is  best  for  this  Academy 
than  the  men  who  have  gone  through  your  experience  and  have  had 
ten  years  additional  experience? — A.  We  want  to  try  and  do  what  the 
officers  of  this  Academy  and  the  officers  of  the  Army,  according  to 
what  we  believe,  want:  and  that  is,  we  want  to  see  men  have  a  military 
bearing,  that  is  one  tning.  If  bracing  is  lost,  you  will  be  unable  to 
have  that  military  bearing. 

(Thereupon  the  last  question  was  read  to  the  witness.) 

A.  We  do  not  lay  claim  to  that;  possibly  some  men  may;  but  we 
have  it,  of  course. 

Q.  You  have  this  private  opinion  that  enables  you  to  set  your  judg- 
ment up  against  men  who  have  gone  through  this  Academy,  and  have 
had  ten  years'  experience  in  the  Army? — A.  We  have  had  this 
engrafted  into  us  when  we  came  here;  this  system  is  what  had  been 
the  practice  of  cadets  for  years,  and  they  say,  "We  transmit  this  to 
you,  to  be  kept  up,"  and.  of  course,  we  accepted  it,  and  have  always 
believed  it  was  right,  ana  carried  it  on. 

Q.  That  might  account  for  you  at  one  time  holding  this  opinion. — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  find  that  at  this  Academy  the  71  officers  of  the  United 
States  Army  all,  or  substantially  all  of  them,  graduates  of  this 
Academy,  and  with  long  years  of  experience  in  the  Army  they  left, 
and  tiiey  say  that  this  system  is  vicious  and  ought  to  be  destroyed, 
don't  you  think  it  is  unsurpassed  vanity  for  you  to  set  your  judgment 
up  against  them? — A.  I  think  if  you  will  talk  to  the  Oorps  of  Cadets 
at  present  you  will  find  that  there  is  not  such  a  setting  up  of  opinion 
as  you  imagine;  that  there  has  been  a  change  in  the  corps. 

{Thereupon  the  last  question  was  read  to  the  witness.) 

A.  It  would  be,  yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Wanqeb: 

Q.  When  the  resolutions  against  exercising  were  adopted,  it  was  not 
written  in  them  that  those  exercises  were  wrong,  was  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  that  they  might  be  made  the  basis  of  an  attack  on  the  Acad- 
emy in  Congress — something  to  that  effect? — A.  That  probably  is  in 
it,  and  also  that  Certain  men  carried  it  to  excess. 

Q.  Was  that  in  it? — A.  I  don't  remember  whether  it  was  or  not; 
but  that  was  in  the  minds  of  men. 

Q.  Well,  now,  wasn't  it  the  apprehension  that  the  Academy  might 
suffer,  or,  more  particularly,  the  Corps  of  Cadets  might  suffer? — A. 
No,  sir;  your  first  statement  has  a  ffreat  deal  in  it — that  the  Academy 
might  suffer.  You  mean  personally?  I  don't  think  very  many  men 
considered  that;  they  considered  that  people  outside  not  knowing  why 
we  did  those  things,  it  would  injure  the  Academy;  and  that  is  the 
reason  it  was  abolished,  for  one  thing. 

Q.  But  the  great  mass  of  the  classmen  who  participated  in  adopting 
those  resolutions  did  not  think  there  was  any  moral  turpitude  in  the 
exercising,  did  they? — A.  I  could  not  answer  that. 

Q.  But  they  did  not  feel  called  on  to  give  expression  to  that  senti- 
ment, if  they  had  it? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  To  turn  back  to  what  I  should  have  mentioned  before.  There  was 
a  cadet — I  think  Mr.  Bettison;  I  am  pretty  sure  it  was — who  said  that 
Booz  was  looking  downcast  enough  when  he  returned  to  camp;  but  he 
heard  that  after  ne  got  into  his  tent,  and  later,  he  was  smiling  over  the 
fight,  and  the  easy  way  he  got  out  of  it.  Now,  don't  you  think,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  an  entire  mistake  as  to  who  his  tent- 
mates  were,  and  that  both  of  them  have  testified  that  Booz  r^^rded 
himself  as  having  been  badly  used  up  in  the  fight,  that  that  idea  of  his 
smiling  is  an  entire  mistake? — A.  Well,  it  may  be  a  mistake;  I  would 
not  like  to  make  it  that  strong. 

Q.  Well,  if  you  can  discover  a  cadet  here  who  has  any  personal 
recollection  of  seeing  Booz  smile  and  gloat  over  the  way  he  got  out  of 
that  fight,  without  punishment,  will  you  kindly  inform  the  committee 
at  the  earliest  practical  moment? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  you  do  not  find  any  such  cadet,  I  make  no  sugfi^estion  as 
to  what  would  be  appropriate.  When  Booz  said  it  was  a  hard  thine  to 
be  a  Christian  here  was  he  right,  or  wrong? — ^A.  He  was  right,  wheuer 
he  was  a  fourth  class  man  or  not. 

Q.  It  is  a  hard  thing  anywhere  in  this  world,  isn't  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  only  asked  the  question  to  find  out  whether  there  was  any  easy 
way  here. — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  think  it  is  harder  here  than  most  anywhere 
else. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Is  there  anything  you  care  to  say  further? — A.  There  is  just  one 
thing.  I  know  the  committee  understands  it;  but  the  great  mass  of 
people  at  large,  and  esi)ecial]y  Congress  seems  to  think  that  those  exer- 
cises which  were  practiced  heretofore  are  still  being  continued.  Of 
course,  the  committee  understands  that  they  are  not  being  continued; 
but  I  think  the  mass  of  people  outside  do  not  know  that  met.  1  know 
I  have  received  several  anonymous  letters  myself — and  I  know  all  over 
the  corps  have — from  men  who  think  those  things  are  still  continued. 

By  Mr.  Smith: 
Q.  And  you  have  not  whipped  anybody  for  ninety  days;  that  is  what 
you  mean,  isn't  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Wanger: 

Q.  Nobody  seems  to  be  giving  you  credit  for  your  ''hold-up"  in 
that  amusement. — A.  No,  sir;  I  reierred  to  those  forms  of  exercises 
which  have  been  already  abandoned. 

Q.  You  understood  tnat  Mr.  Booz  was  appointed  on  my  recommen- 
dation, did  you  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  can  understand  from  that  how  it  was  natural  for  many 
of  my  fellow-members  of  Congress  to  speak  to  me  on  the  subject? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wanger.  Let  me  tell  you,  then,  not  only  for  your  information, 
but  for  that  of  other  cadets,  that  so  far  as  my  fellow-members  spoke 
to  me,  their  main  feeling  was  because  of  the  cadets  taking  the  law  into 
their  own  hands;  and,  as  a  very  distinguished  soldier  of  the  civil  war, 
who  was  a  staff  officer,  and  for  years  has  been  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  said :  ' '  Those  boys  are  very  anxious  to  be  appointed 
and  tney  must  imderstand,  after  they  are  appointed,  they  must  be 
governed  by  the  laws  that  are  made  for  them  ana  not  set  up  their  ways 
to  the  contrary,,  although  they  may  believe  themselves  to  be  better 
judges  of  the  situation. '° 
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^  By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  In  response  to  your  own  suggestion  that  Congress  and  the  peo- 
ple do  not  seem  to  understand  Westpoint,  let  me  say  to  you,  that  the 
cadets  at  Westpoint  seem,  until  recently,  to  have  failed  to  understand 
thepeople. — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  that  to  be  true. 

The 'Chairman.  Congress,  not  wishing  to  be  hasty  in  the  matter, 
sent  this  conunittee  here  to  require  as  to  the  exact  condition  of  things, 
and  to  inquire  into  all  these  many  charges  that  were  laid  at  the  door 
of  Westpoint.  This  committee  has  been  diligent  in  its  inquiry  for 
nearly  three  weeks.  We  have  tried  to  make  the  investigation  a  search- 
ing one,  without  fear  or  favor,  and  certainly  without  prejudice  against 
the  institution. 

We  are  all  proud  of  Westpoint,  and  the  American  people  have  a 
^reat  interest  m  it.  One  hundred  years  have  testifiea  to  its  worth 
and  its  value  to  the  country.  It  has  produced  great  men  and  it  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  unless  its  high  purpose  is  perverted. 

You  are  going  to  remain  here  six  months  longer  or  thereabouts,  and 

{rour  fellow-cadets  in  the  corps  will  be  here  one,  two,  and  three  years 
onger.  It  seldom  comes  to  any  set  of  men  to  have  such  an  opportu- 
nity as  this  which  presents  itself  at  this  time  to  the  cadets  at  West- 
point,  to  render  their  institution,  and  the  country,  so  great  a  service, 
by  resolving,  now,  and  here,  that  no  charge,  as  serious  as  this,  if  they 
can  avoid  it,  shall  ever  be  laid  at  Westpomt's  doors  again. 

MAJ.  JOHN  M.  BAHISIEB  SWO&H. 

By  Mr.  Wanger: 

Q.  You  may  state  your  name  and  occupation. — ^A.  John  M.  Ban- 
ister, surgeon.  United  States  Army,  on  duty  as  surgeon  of  the  United 
States  Muitary  Academy. 

Q.  You  were  a  witness  before  the  court  of  inquiry,  were  you  not? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  examined  the  report  of  your  testimony,  as  given  to 
it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  looked  over  it  last  night  and  this  morning,  and 
whereas,  in  the  main,  the  reporter  tried  to  follow  the  ideas,  in  tech- 
nical matters,  of  course,  he  got  things  a  little  mixed,  and  he  repre- 
sented me  as  making  statements  which  were  a  little  mixed.  Of  coui'se, 
it  is  very  difficult  for  a  stenographer  to  follow  anything  technical,  and 
he  seems,  in  places,  to  have  attempted  to  give  his  ideas  of  it  ana  not 
my  exact  words.  !But  take  the  testimony  all  in  all,  it  covers  about 
the  gist  of  what  I  said. 

Q.  Will  you  make  such  statement  that  will  put  the  matter  right, 
either  by  correcting  errors  in  the  report  of  your  former  testimony,  or 
by  making  a  new  and  complete  testimony,  as  you  may  think  best? — 
A.  The  testimony,  as  I  say,  taken  as  a  wnole,  is  correct;  but  in  cer- 
tain places  in  that  1  found  a  mistake.  Now,  I  noted  on  this  paper  one 
or  two  little  points^  but  without  the  testimony  1  would  not  be  able  to 
follow  it.  One  thing  I  remember:  he  said  1  came  here  on  duty  on 
October  22,  1898.  Well,  it  was  October  27.  These  differences  are 
(^uite  trivial  in  expression,  and  1  judge  it  would  take  a  good  deal  of 
time  to  change  the  individual  phraseology,  and  the  main  gist  of  the 
testimony  is  correct,  and  so  I  tnink  the  committee  will  take  that  into 
consideiution,  and  not  consider  me  making  breaks  in  my  use  of  tech- 
nical terms;  and  we  would  save  time  by  taking  that 
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Q.  That  will  be  readily  understood.  What  do  vou  wish  to  a4d? — 
A.  I  have  just  entered  here  a  few  things  that  might  be  of  interest  or 
assistance  to  the  board  in  handling  a  technical  subject — ^that  is,  per- 
taining to  Mr.  Booz's  infection  of  tuberculosis;  things  that  are  estab 
lished  facts  in  pathology;  and  I  have  them  prepared  in  a  very  short 
form,  to  give  to  the  conmiittee  if  they  so  desire. 

Q.  I  think  we  shall  be-very  glad  to  have  that. — A.  In  making  these 
statements  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  do  not  appear  as  offering  a  plea 
for  the  Military  Academy  or  the  cadets,  or  anything  of  that  kind;  I 
am  simply  making  a  direct  statement  of  what  I  consider  has  a  direct 
bearing  on  this  case,  considering  Mr.  Booz  may  have  taken  the  liquid 
charg^.     (Reading:) 

Tuberculosis  of  the  larynx,  or  of  any  other  or;^  or  tissue  of  the  body,  is  invariably 
due  to  the  invasion  of  the  tissues  by  the  specific  germ,  technically  called  bacillus 
tuberculosis,  and  the  manifestations  of  the  disease  are  due  solely  to  the  growth, 
development,  and  action  of  this  germ  upon  the  human  body.  Furthermore,  tuber- 
culosis of  the  larynx  is  rarely  primary,  being  as  a  rule  secondary  to  pulmonary 
tuberculosis. 

No  amount  of  irritation  of  an  organ,  membrane,  or  other  tissue  can  result  in  tubei^ 
culosis,  except  by  the  direct  infection  of  the  irritated  or  injured  tissue  by  this  specific 
germ  at  the  very  site  of  the  lesion. 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Booz,  therefore,  if  tuberculosis  developed  as  the  result  of  swal- 
lowing an  irritant,  that  irritant  must  have  so  far  reduced  the  vitality  of  the  tissue  at 
the  spot  or  spots  subsequently  infected  that  its  resisting  power  a^ihst  infection  was 
so  lowered  as  to  offer  inadequate  protection  a^inst  the  invasion  of  the  tubercle 
luicillus.  Consequently,  to  have  caused  lesions  in  the  larynx,  which  would  sub- 
sequently serve  as  foci  for  infection ^  the  irritant  must  have  entered  the  larynx  in  the 
act  of  swallowing,  and  this  local  irritation  must  have  been  applied  to  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  larynx  itself. 

No  man  swallows  through  the  larynx.  In  the  complicated  nervous  and  muscular 
mechanism  connected  witn  the  function  of  deglutition,  or  swallowing,  nature  has 
been  at  great  pains  to  prevent  one  drop  or  one  particle  of  the  ingested  drink  or  food 
from  gaining  access  to  the  larynx.  When  from  any  cause  the  least  particle  of  food, 
or  the  least  fraction  of  a  drop  of  liquid,  enters  the  larynx,  trouble  at  once  results. 
Everyone  can  easily  recall  the  effect  produced  by  "swallowing  the  wrong  way,"  as 
it  is  commonly  called.  If  Mr.  Booz  swallowed  tabasco  sauce  or  pepper  sauce,  or 
any  other  irritant,  it  could  not  have  entered  his  larynx,  and  hence  could  not  haxe 
caused  a  local  irritation  within  the  cavity  of  the  larynx. 

Q.  When  a  person  feels  that  what  he  has  swallowed  goes  down  the 
wrong  wav  that  means  that  the  thing  swallowed  has  entered  the 
larynx? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Driggs: 

Q.  Have  you  written  all  this  report  with  the  knowledge  that  Booz 
had  not  recovered  from  a  verv  severe  attack  of  acute  laryngitis  when 
he  came  to  this  institution  ? — A.  I  saw  that  stated  in  the  testimony,  and 
I  thought  anything  pertaining  to  that  you  could  bring  out  by  question- 
ing me  upon  it. 

Q.  I  did  not  know  but  what  you  had  drawn  that  report  and  wanted 
that  applied  particularly  to  Booz's  case  without  knowing  that? — A. 
No;  I  had  seen  that  in  the  papers.  I  mention  these  facts  so  as  to  g  ve 
the  committee  points  on  which  they  could  conduct  my  examination  if 
they  so  desire. 

(Witness  resumes  the  reading:) 

An  irritation  of  the  pharynx,  esopha^,  or  stomach,  through  the  ingestion  of  a 
sufficiently  irritating  liquid,  might  result  m  a  local  lesion  perhaps  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  such  organs,  and  if,  as  a  most  remote  possibility,  infection  should  occur  it 
would  be  at  the  site  of  such  lesions  and  by  no  means  in  the  larynx,  which  had  been 
untouched  owing  to  the  wise  provision  of  nature  for  its  protection.  I  must  state, 
moreover,  in  this  connection,  that  to  have  caused  an  infection  in  the  throat  a  much 
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more  |)owerful  agent  than  tropical  pepper  sauce  must  have  been  used,  as  the  sub- 
stance ia  a  condiment  and  not  an  escharotic,  or  agent  causing  destruction  of  tissue. 

Furthermore,  if  it  were  the  case  th&t  local  applications  of  pepper  sauce  had  been 
actually  applied  to  the  interior  of  the  larynx  by  instrumental  means,  and  that  such 
applications  had  been  repeatedly  made,  infection  of  the  larynx  by  this  means  would 
faiave  been  impossible. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  cause  tubercular  affection  of  the  larynx.  The  larynx, 
even  in  pulmonary  phthisis,  is  comparatively  immune,  though  ite  mucous  mem- 
brane is  almost  constantly  bathed  in  tuberculous  sputum.  Only  from  10  to  40  per 
cent  of  cases  have  the  larynx  also  been  infected,  although  the  conditions  are  most 
favorable.  Attempts  to  cause  artificial  infection  of  the  larynx  in  healthy  though 
susceptible  animals,  or  to  secure  infection  in  irritating  the  laryngeal  mucous  mem- 
brane, in  cases  ahteady  affected  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  are  not  likely  to  be 
SQCceagful. 

I  have  here  a  book  called  American  Text-book  of  Diseajses  of  the 
Eye,  Ear,  Nose,  and  Throat,  by  Drs.  DeSchweinitz  and  Randall. 

Q.  Is  it  regarded  by  the  profession  as  a  standard  authority? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  a  standard  book,  furnished  to  us  by  the  War  Department, 
and  bearing  the  publication  date  of  1899. 

In  this  book,  in  the  article  on  '*  Tuberculosis  and  air  passages," 
treating  of  laryngeal  tuberculosis.  Dr.  E.  L.  Shurly,  who  had  emirge 
of  the  editing  or  writing  of  that  section,  thus  remarks: 

A  few  years  ago  Dr.  Gibbs  and  myseU  scarified  the  pharynx  and  epiglottis  of 
several  healthy  monkeys  [and  which  animal,  I  may  say,  is  very  susceptible  to 
tuberculosis]  and  applied  thereto  sputum  from  tuberculous  patients  without  pro- 
ducing in  any  instance  local  tuberculosis.  We  also  scarified  in  like  manner  the 
pharynx  and  epiglottis  (and  possibly  the  membrane  covering  the  arjrtenoids)  of 
two  monkeys  sunering  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  without  the  production  of 
local  infection. 

Now  those  were  experiments  made  by  scientific  men  right  up  to  the 
present  day,  in  cases  where  they  directly  irritated  the  larynx,  removed 
the  mucous  membrane,  lacerated  it,  ana  when  those  were  bathed  with 
sputum  from  tuberculous  patients,  they  were  not  able  to  produce 
local  tuberculosis.  Then  another  thing  I  would  like  to  mention;  it  is 
not  an  easy  matter,  as  I  have  said,  to  infect  the  larynx,  such  being  the 
results  that  I  have  just  read. 

(Witness  continues  reading  from  the  paper  which  he  prepared 
himself:) 

Such  beui^  the  results  after  direct  efforts  to  infect  most  susceptible  animals  when 
every  condition  was  seemingly  favorable  to  such  infection,  how  ridiculously  improb- 
able, how  absolutely  impossible,  must  it  seem  that  a  younc  man  should  die  of 
tuberculosis  of  the  larynx  through  swallowing  a  few  drops  of  a  condiment  which 
could  not  possibly  have  entered  ms  larynx,  and  thus  could  not  have  exercised  any 
local  irritation  in  the  oigan  mentioned. 

That  is,  considering  laryngitis  to  be  a  primary  aflfection;  a  thing  I 
am  not  certain  of,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Booz  had  tubercu- 
losis of  the  lungs. 

The  Chaikman.  It  was  testified  that  he  had. 

The  Witness.  Then,  there  is  another  point,  and  on  that  point,  just 
for  the  benefit  of  the  conunittee,  I  would  like  to  present  an  authority. 
This  is  a  book.  Practice  of  Medicine,  by  Professor  Osier,  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  a  world-wide  authority  on  all  pathology  and  prac- 
tice of  medicine.  In  the  article  on  '"I^uberculous  laryngitis  and 
etiology"  he  thus  speaks: 

Tubercles  may  develop  primarily  in  the  laryngeal  mucosa,  but  in  the  ^reat  majoritv 
of  cases  the  affection  is  secondary  to  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  in  which  it  is  met  with 
in  a  variable  proportion  of  from  18  to  30  per  cent    Laryngitis  may  occur  very  early 
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in  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  There  may  be  well-marked  involvement  of  the  larynx, 
with  t^xfrva  r.f  very  limited  trouble  at  one  apex.  These  are  cases  which,  in  my  experi- 
ence, run  a  very  unfavorable  course. 

On  that  point,  and  since  he  had  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  I  think,  from 
the  purely  professional  standpoint,  that  we  must  bear  in  mind  whether 
it  is  possible  that  at  the  time  his  larynx  became  involved  he  did  not 
have  a  small  infection  at  the  apex  of  one  of  his  lungs.  Because,  if  he 
did,  then  the  laryngitis  was  secondary  to  the  lung  trouble. 

Q.  To  which  theory  do  vou  hold  'if — A.  I  hold  fliat. 

Q.  Do  you  hold  that  oftener  the  tuberculosis  is  primary  with  the 
lungs  or  the  throat? — A.  Primary  with  the  lungs;  yes,  sir.  That  k 
what  I  think. 

Mr.  Wanger.  That  is  the  general  case.  I  think  nearly  all  the  doc- 
tors who  have  testified  before  us  stated  that  as  a  general  proposition; 
but  m  V  recollection  is  that  one  or  two  of  them  stated  that  masmuch  as 
there  had  been  a  marked  huskiness  in  the  voice,  and  no  cough,  and  I 
forget  what  other  symptoms,  that  the  inference  on  the  part  of  those 
medical  gentlemen  was  that  in  this  case  the  thing  was  primary  in  the 
larnyx. 

A.  Well,  that  is  a  matter  of  opinion  that  men  would  deliver  in  their 
testimony,  wthout  reference  to  the  authorities,  I  think;  but  in  all  of 
these  cases  in  medicine,  it  is  just  like  you  gentlemen  of  the  bar — a  man 
has  to  refer  to  his  authorities;  and  I  presented  you  here  evidence  from 
the  leading  authorities  in  the  United  States.  If  you  read  that  article, 
**  Etiology  of  tuberculosis,"  you  will  see  that  the  author  says  exactly 
what  Professor  Osier  says  on  that  point — that  although  with  a  very 
slight  infection  of  the  lungs,  so  slight  seeming^ly  as  to  escape  attention, 
tubercular  laryngitis  can  develop,  and  the  inference  would  be  that 
it  seems  to  have  precedence  in  time.  Then,  again,  you  understand, 
a  great  many  times  we  see  cases  of  commencing  tuberculosis,  with  a 
very  little  cough.  I  have  a  cadet  here  at  Westpomt  that  I  just  i-ecently 
had  to  send  home  on  sick  leave,  who  had  commenced  to  consolidate,  I 
believed,  in  the  lungs,  tuberculosis,  his  breathing  and  symptoms  point- 
ing to  commencing  tuberculosis.  He  had  a  little  cough,  but  no  sputum, 
not  anything  that  you  would  associate  with  tuberculosis  generally;  but 
I  am  afraid  he  will  have  it  later.     He  has  no  tubercular  laryngitis. 

I  remember  a  case  that  1  had,  a  ver}^  important  case,  when  1  was 
serving  in  New  Mexico.  A  soldier  was  sent  out  to  me,  by  order  of 
the  War  Department,  to  be  treated  for  what  was  thought  to  be  chronic 
tuberculosis;  and  this  man  came  to  Fort  Stanton,  N.  Mex.,  on  account 
of  the  climate.  I  examined  the  man  carefully,  and  I  found  he  had 
tubercular  laryngitis,  and  the  larynx  was  simply  studded  with  ulcers, 
and  after  he  had  been  there  a  little  while  ne  got  so  he  could  not 
swallow,  he  could  not  breathe  well,  and  he  was  in  a  terrible  con- 
dition, and  when  I  found  he  had  this  laryngitis,  I  examined  his  lungs 
to  see  if  he  could  not  have  tuberculosis  of  me  lungs,  and  I  found  that 
he  had  trouble  in  the  lung,  and  the  surgeon  who  examined  him  had 
overlooked  the  existence  of  the  lung  affection.  In  that  case  it  was 
necessary  for  me  to  operate  on  that  man.  There  is  another  instance 
showing  how  ulcers  of  the  larynx  affected  a  man.  This  man  got  so 
he  could  not  lie  down,  he  could  not  eat,  he  could  not  eat  a  crumb  of 
bread  or  swallow  a  drop  of  water,  all  due  to  the  ulceration  in  the 
larynx,  and  it  was  necessary  for  me,  in  order  to  save  his  life,  to 
operate  on  him,  to  perform  the  operation  of  intubation,  connecting 
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the  lingual  and  trachea,  through  the  lower  rine  of  the  larynx  and  the 
upj)er  rine,  by  inserting  a  silver  tube,  and  the  man  wore  that  tube 
until  he  died,  and  he  got  well  enough  to  eat  nearly  everything  he 
wanted,  because  the  ulcers  began  to  cicatrize  when  the  irritation  was 
relieved;  and  I  sent  him  all  the  wav  from  New  Mexico  to  the  Soldiers' 
Home  at  Washington,  and  he  lived  there  in  apparent  comfort,  as  far 
as  his  breathing  and  swallowing  were  concemea,  for  some  months.  I 
think  he  died  in  twelve  or  thirteen  months,  I  can't  tell  the  exact  time; 
and  after  his  death  the  tube  was  taken  from  his  throat  for  the  first 
time.  He  used  that  tube  all  of  that  time  in  order  to  get  relief.  I 
just  mentioned  that  case  as  something  that  happened  in  my  own  expe- 
rience, in  which  this  man  was  sent  to  me,  with  a  diagnosis  of  laryn- 
gitis, but  there  was  some  trouble  in  the  lung,  whicn  1  thought  reallj 
antedated  the  laryngeal  trouble,  it  being  primary  and  the  laryngitis 
being  secondary. 

Q.  Is  the  rate  of  progi*ess  of  disease  in  the  later  stages  any  evidence 
of  the  rate  of  progress  in  the  earlier  stages? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 
think  so.  Sometimes  tuberculosis  will  "hang  fire,"  so  to  speak,  for 
some  time.  You  may  get  a  little  tubercular  focus  in  the  lung,  and  it 
may  remain  quiescent,  and  then  that  softens  and  breaks  down,  and 
then  when  that  softens  and  liquidates  and  goes  into  a  little  tube  it  is 
sucked  up  by  the  breathing  and  coughed  up,  and  then  the  force  of 
gravitation  may  force  it  down  into  another  cavity,  and  it  spreads  in 
Siat  way;  and  wherever  tuberculosis  exists  there  is  death  of  tissue, 
and  when  a  cavity  once  forms,  then  the  means  of  infecting  the  rest  of 
the  lung  very  rapidly  results,  because  this  sputum,  containing  bacilli 
of  these  germs,  is  sucked  into  different  portions  of  the  lungs  and  there 
finds  a  proper  field  for  development  And  then  it  is  much  more  rapid, 
of  course,  after  cavities  form;  then  the  progress  of  the  disease  is  very 
rapid. 

In  the  West  I  have  seen  people  sent  out  to  that  country  sometimes 
on  account  of  commencing  tuberculosis,  and  sometimes  those  people 
will  go  there  and  stav  analive  very  useful  lives  for  a  long,  long  time; 
but  at  last,  when  softening  begins  to  come,  they  go  off  very  rapidly; 
but  as  long  as  the  tubercular  matter  remains  in  a  caseated  conaition 
then  there  is  not  so  much  liability  of  the  infection  spreading  rapidly. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  constituent  elements  of  tropical  sauce 
are? — A.  No,  sir,  I  do  not. 

Q.  That  is  a  secret  preparation? — ^A.  I  suppose  it  is;  1  do  not  think 
I  ever  saw  it  before  the  time  the  other  board  came  here, 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  effect  of  repeated  doses  daily  adminis- 
tered or  ordinarily  daily  would  be  upon  the  system  ? — A.  Well,  per- 
sonally my  opinion  on  that,  as  a  man,  would  not  have  much  value, 
because  I  never  take  anything  of  that  kind.  I  think  it  would  irritate  my 
digestive  organs  very  much,  because  I  do  not  use  anything  hot  in  my 
food  at  all;  I  never  use  any  pepper  or  anything  of  that  sort  or  descrip- 
tion, and  I  would  hate  to  have  to  take  a  regular  diet  of  pepper  sauce 
or  any  other  condiment  of  that  type.     I  never  use  any  sort  of  catsup. 

Q.  You  think  the  probable  enect  would  not  6e  favorable  to  diges- 
tion?— A.  No,  sir;  but  some  people  I  have  observed  in  Mexico — well, 
all  ihrough  that  country — would  delight  in  anything  like  that.  You 
know  one  kind  of  food  there  is  chilli  or  chillicaun,  and  it  is  just  like 
liquid  tire.  I  could  not  eat  a  mouthful  of  it,  but  they  thrive  on  it,  and 
theii*  digestion  thrives  on  it,  and  it  is  the  same  in  New  Mexico;  but 
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for  my  own  part  I  don't  think  it  would  agree  with  my  digestion  very 
well.    I  would  not  like  to  make  a  diet  of  pepper  sauce  constantly. 

Q.  The  effect  of  different  foods  upon  the  numan  stomach  is  largely 
a  matter  of  notion  on  the  part  of  the  person  partaking  of  the  foods, 
isn't  it? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  if  a  person  imagines  that  a  certain  thin^  is  not 
wholesome  that  he  is  bound  to  feel  the  ill  effect? — ^A.  I  doubt  that 
Some  things  have  inherent  digestibili^  and  other  thin&;s  inherent  non- 
digestibility;  but  I  mention^  the  Mexican  diet.  Those  people  are 
educated  to  that  from  the  time  they  are  bom,  and  they  grow  up  all 
through  their  lives  accustomed  to  those  hot  thin^,  ana  then  it  is 
handra  down  from  generation  to  generation — that  desire  for  those  hot 
articles  of  food — and  everything  is  cooked  hot  there,  with  pepjper  in 
it,  and  it  will  burn  an  American's  mouth  off  until  he  gets  usea  to  it; 
but  Americans  down  there  get  to  doing  the  same  way.  But  I  donH 
think  that  imagination  rules  entirely,  although  it  has  a  very  great 
power  upon  the  animal  economy  in  every  way,  you  know.  A  man  can 
imagine  ne  has  dyspepsia,  and  worry  his  family  and  friends  to  death. 

Q.  Dr.  Mai-tin  testified  that  Booz  had  acute  laryngitis,  and  he  last 
treated  him  for  it  shortly  after  the  middle  of  May,  I  think — something 
like  that;  it  was  about  tnree  weeks  or  a  month  before  his  coming  here 
to  the  Academy — and  I  do  not  understand  there  was  any  claim  by  any- 
body that  tabasco  sauce  was  administered  to  him  until  he  was  in  camp, 
in  Juljr,  possibly.  Do  you  think  it  reasonable  that  the  effects  of  tibe 
laryngitis  would  have  been  continuing  until  in  Jvlji — ^A.  Well,  it  ia 
very  hard  to  say  that,  you  know.  I  don't  think  ^hat  it  could  have  whec 
he  came  up  before  the  board  of  examiners — was  he  examined  in  June, 
do  you  know — because  that  would  exclude  a  man  if  he  had  marked 
laryngitis.  You  see,  they  have  quite  a  rigid  physical  examination. 
Coming  in  here,  he  might  have  passed  the  board  with  slight  laryngitis 
if  they  thought  it  was  just  a  slight  cold,  and  he  would  not  be  turned 
out  of  his  appointment  on  this  slight  ground, 

Q.  This  man  was  only  examin^  at  Fort  McHenry. — A.  Well,  he 
would  have  the  same  examination  there,  the  same  blanks  would  have 
to  be  filled. 

Q.  He  had  that  examination  in  March  before  coming  here. — ^A.  Oh, 
he  might  have  had  acute  laryngitis;  he  would  not  be  examined  again, 
you  understand.  If  he  was  examined  by  any  other  surgeons  cksig- 
nated  by  the  War  Department  and  sent  to  Westpoint,  he  would  go 
directly  to  Westpoint  m  June,  to  the  class,  and  would  not  come  here 
to  a  board  for  physical  examination,  and  he  might  very  easily  have 
had  a  laryngitis  that  had  lasted  over. 

Q.  I  believe  the  hospital  record  only  shows  Booz  to  have  been  in 
the  hospital  once. — A.  That  is  true,  but  our  records  show  that  he  war 
not  in  the  hospital  at  all,  he  was  only  excused  one  day  from  one  duty, 
and  that  was  arill,  and  it  was  not  from  anything  connected  with  bis 
throat,  you  know,  at  all,  it  was  an  entirely  different  thing;  and  that 
is  the  only  record  in  the  hospital  about  Mr.  Booz  at  all,  was  that  one 
time. 

By  Mr.  Driqgs: 

Q.  You,  of  course,  know  that  we  had  a  number  of  physicians  on 
the  stand  at  Bristol  and  at  Philadelphia? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  among  them  was  Dr.  Cohen. — A.  I  know  of  him. 

Q.  I  asked  him  practically  this  question,  and  I  want  to  ask  you  the 
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same  thing:  If  a  young  man,  we  will  say  Mr.  Booz,  came  here  three 
weeks  after  a  severe  Mtack  of  acute  laryngitis,  do  you  think  that  his 
larynx  would  have  been  entirely  well  from  a  severe  attack  of  laryn- 

S'tis  in  three  weeks,  or  would  it  have  been,  more  or  less  weakened  by 
e  attack  of  laryngitis  ? — A.  Well,  of  course,  an  attack  of  laryngitis, 
or  inflammation  of  any  tissue,  until  a  little  while  afterwards,  the  tissue 
is  not  left  in  its  normal  tone;  of  course  the  resisting  power  of  that 
tissue  would  be  lessened. 

Q.  You  answer  the  two  questions,  I  think.  The  next  question  I  was 
going  to  ask  was,  wouldn't  the  larynx  have  become  a  more  vulnerable 
spot  for  a  tubercular  germ,  after  the  administration  of  tabasco  sauce, 
or  upon  the  administration  of  sauce  after  this  attack  of  acute  laryn- 

fltis « — ^A.  Well,  I  don't  think  it  would,  sir,  and  I  will  tell  you  why. 
do  not  see  how  taking  tabasco  sauce,  which  did  not  enter  the  larynx, 
could  irritate  the  larvnx  any  more  than  it  is  already  irritated.  That, 
to  my  mind,  is  absolutely  incontrovertible.  When  a  man  swallows, 
he  does  not  swallow  through  the  larynx. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  believe,  if  he  coughed  a  little  or  if  there  was 
any  resistance  whatever  oflfered  there,  that  the  larynx  could  become 
affected  in  any  way  ? — A.  I  did  not  say  that.  I  said  in  swallowing  an 
irritating  liquid,  or  whatever  else,  the  irritant  can  not  get  into  the 
larynx,  and  1  can  not  see  how  the  irritant  could  irritate  the  interior  of 
ilie  larynx.  But,  you  understand,  if  at  the  same  time  his  throat  was 
irritated,  1  see  no  reason  why  he  might  not  have  a  little  cough,  you 
know;  but  I  do  not  attribute  that  cough  to  the  fluid  getting  into  the 
interior  of  the  larynx,  because  nature,  as  could  be  explained  to  you 
here,  has  arranged  the  subject  of  deglutition  very  well  in  that  way, 
that  bodies  do  not  get  into  the  larynx. 

Q.  What  I  am  endeavoring  to  ascertain  is  this:  If  he  had  coughed 
the  way  I  did  a  moment  ago  at  the  time  the  tabasco  sauce  was  about  to 
go  onto  the  epiglottis,  would  the  larynx  have  become  affected  'i — A.  No, 
sir;  because  the  act  of  coughing  is  an  expulsion;  the  air  is  driven  into 
an  opposite  direction.     It  is  not  an  inhalation;  it  is  an  expulsion  of  air. 

Q.  Then  how  could  the  larynx  become  affected  in  any  manner  through 
muscular  action  or  throat  action,  or  whatever  you  might  call  it? — 
A.  Well,  the  act  of  coughing  alone  will  irritate  a  larynx.  If  you 
have  a  case  of  bronchitis,  or  cold,  like  influenza  or  grip,  and  have  a 
spell  of  coughing,  and  cough  a  good  deal,  your  larynx  will  feel  sore. 
Iconstantly  have  people  come  to  me  complaining  of  soreness  of  the 
larynx^  with  a  cough,  and  it  is  the  rasping  and  straining  that  causes 
tiie  irritation  of  it,  and  if  the  part  is  inflamed  a  rasping  cough  would 
make  it  feel  more  irritated,  you  know;  but  the  act  of  coughing  is  not 
a  drawing  in  of  the  breath;  it  is  an  expulsion  of  the  breath. 

Q.  Then  you  believe  it  would  be  practically  an  impossibility  for 
tabasco  sauce  to  have  gone  by  the  pnarynx  and  splashed  over  the 
lairnx? — A.  It  could  not  splash  over  the  larynx. 

Q.  It  could  not? — A.  No.  sir;  because  in  the  act  of  swallowing  the 
pharynx  comes  upward  ana  forward  and  the  tongue  arches  forward 
and  the  larynx  is  hid  behind  the  base  of  the  tongue,  and  the  only  way 
it  could  get  splashed  into  the  larynx  would  be  by  attracting  a  person's 
attention,  or  some  emotion,  or  something;  make  him  draw  his  breath 
in  a  spasmodic  way,  and  then  he  would  open  the  larynx  and  he  might 
draw  it  in  in  the  act  of  inspiration,  but  in  the  act  of  deglutition  it 
would  not 
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By  Mr.  Smith: 

Q.  What  is,  in  common  parlance,  "  swallowing  the  wrong  way?" — 

A.  Well,  I  just  used  that  expression  just  now,  and  it  means  simply 

this,  just  as  I  described  to  Mr.  Driggs,  a  moment  ago:  ''  Suppose,  now, 

you  had  a  dinner  party,  and  have  taken  a  glass  of  wine,  and  jost  as 

{rou  swallow  it  somebody  tells  a  good  joke,  and  you  certainly  make  a 
ittle  inspiration  and  get  a  drop  in  your  larynx,  you  will  choke  pretty 
badly,  and  you  feel  very  much  emlwtrrassed  ovc  it.  That  is  swallow- 
ing the  wrong  way,  but  the  food  is  not  carried  down  there  by  the  act 
of  deglutition. 

Q.  Oil  of  capsicum  is  found  in  all  of  these  hot  condiments? — A.  I 
suppose  it  is. 

Q.  And,  without  making  any  analysis,  you  understand  that  that  is 
the  distinctive  irritant  in  tropical  sauce  and  tabasco  sauce? — A.  I 
should  think  so,  because  it  is  called  pepper. 

Q.  Suppose  that  a  man  should  attempt  to  take  a  large  dose  of  such 
a  fluid,  and  the  heat^  the  burning,  would  cause  him  to  mg,  wouldn't 
that  result  in  this  inhalation  that  you  speak  of? — A.  It  might,  but 
that  is  not  the  normal  act  of  deglutition. 

Q.  We  are  talking  about  probable  action  of  this  particular  kind  of 
conduct. — ^A.  Yes;  suppose  a  man  would  gag,  he  might  nmke  an 
inspiration. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  a  man  taking  a  teaspoonf ul  of  a  fluid  that  had 
a  certain  amount  of  oil  of  capsicum  in  it  would  be  very  apt  to  gag? — 
A.  I  don't  know;  I  think  I  would  be  very  much  inclined  not  to. 

Q.  If  you  could  calmly  consider  the  consequences,  of  course  you 
would  not;  but  isn't  it  owing  to  the  fact  of  the  very  hot  character  of 
it  that  there  would  be  a  tendency  to  gag  when  a  man  would  not  stop  to 
consider  the  effect  of  it? — A.  There  might  be.  But  there  are  so  many 
instances  that  I  have  known  of  people  swallowing  it  without  gagging 
that  that  argument  would  not  have  much  weight  with  me. 

Q.  You  mean  people  accustomed  to  doing  it? — A.  No;  I  mean 
cadets,  where  cadets  have  testified  before  the  military  board. 

Q.  But  there  are  no  cases  here  to  amount  to  anything,  where  tiiey 
have  testified  before  the  military  board,  of  enormous  doses? — ^A.  No; 
nobody  has  testified  to  taking  any  enormous  doses  at  all. 

Q.  They  have  testified  to  taking  fifteen  drops.  Those  people  might 
swear  that  they  did  not  gag;  but  suppose  a  person  swore  they  took 
three-quarters  of  a  teaspoonful  of  sauce  that  nad  a  very  large  allow- 
ance of  oil  of  capsicum  in  it,  and  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  taking  it, 
and  was  not  a  physician,  and  did  not  realize .  the  importance  of  swal- 
lowing it  straight  down,  don't  you  think  the  probabilities  would  be  to 
Stg,  and  that  Siereby  the  fluid  might  be  cast  against  the  larynx? — ^A. 
e  might  do  it,  sir,  and  it  might  be  probable  that  he  would,  under 
certain  conditions. 

By  Mr.  Driggs: 

Q.  Now,  then,  such  being  the  case,  a  probable  case,  or  a  possible  case, 
acute  laryngitis  having  already  attacked  the  larynx,  would  or  would 
not  that  become  a  more  fertile  field  for  any  tubercular  germs  that  might 
be  taken  into  the  throat? — A.  It  would  make  the  field  more  fertile,  if 
the  irritation  lasted  or  existed  for  any  length  of  time. 

Q.  In  consequence  of  the  fact  that  there  had  been  acute  laryngitis 
before? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Or  wouldn't  that  have  made  any  difference  ? — A.  Well,  I  told  you 
just  now  when  a  tissue  is  inflamed  its  resisting  power  is  thereby  les- 
sened, and  at  the  same  time^  if  you  had  an  additional  cause  to  an  inflamed 
tissue  for  lessening  its  resisting  power,  its  resisting  power  is  lessened 
more.     It  is  just  a  case  of  aritmnetic. 

By  Mr.  Smith: 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  oil  of  capsicum  is  a  very  severe  irritant  to 
the  membranes? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  very  strong,  but  it  is  not  an  escha- 
rolic  agent;  that  is,  I  mean  by  that  an  agent  that  causes  destruction 
of  tissue. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  solely  of  irritation  of  tissue. — A.  That  irritates; 
that  burns  your  throat. 

Q.  An  irritation  may  cause  parts  to  heal  together  where  they  don't 
properly  belong  to  heal  together. — A.  Not  unless  long  continued, 
unless  inflammation  results.  You  understand  in  certain  delicate  mem- 
branes prolonged  inflammation,  for  instance,  in  the  pleura  cavity  or 
the  peritoneal  cavity,  where  there  has  been  any  inflammation  or  conges- 
tion, we  always  find  adhesions,  that  is  because  the  peritoneum  has  l^en 
inflamed  on  that  account  and  the  inflamed  surfaces  adhere.  But  if  it 
is  just  simply  the  irritation  of  a  tissue,  without  decided,  constant  inflam- 
mation, it  IS  not  liable  to  grow  together.  Burning  of  that,  for  instance, 
I  don't  think  would  make  the  tissues  grow  togetner,  takiiig  it  in  the 
throat  that  way. 

Q.  So  if  he  already  had  an  inflamed  throat  you  stated  that  the  inflam- 
mation of  it  by  the  oil  of  capsicum  would  increase  the  inflammation? — 
A.  I  say  that  would  be  the  case  if  it  got  into  his  larynx. 

Q.  The  testimony  in  this  case  aflSrmatively  shows  an  adhesion,  such 
as  we  were  speaking  about,  of  the  larynx  after  this  man  left  this 
Academy,  that  conclusively  shows  that  there  had  been  constant  inflam- 
mation there. — A.  Well,  the  point  of  it  is  this,  I  am  not  familiar  with 
your  m^ical  testimony  of  the  board  elsewhere.  I  would  like  to  know 
what  that  was  and  where  it  was  located. 

Mr.  Driggs.  I  would  say  for  your  own  information  that  thus  far 
your  evidence  has  been  practically  the  same  as  any  other  physician  we 
nave  had  on  the  stand,  including  jDr.  Cohen. 

By  Mr.  Smith: 

Q.  I  do  not  see,  with  all  due  respect,  how  your  question  to  me  is 
pertinent.  Didn't  you  tell  me  that  this  adhesion  could  not  take  place 
without  long-continued  inflammation? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(X  So,  you  would  answer  my  former  question  in  the  affirmative? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

(Thereupon  the  former  question  was  read  to  the  witness,  to  wit: 
**The  testimony  in  this  case  affirmatively  shows  an  adhesion,  such  as 
we  were  speaking  about,  of  the  larynx  after  this  man  left  this  Acad- 
emy, that  conclusivelv  shows  that  there  had  been  constant  inflammation 

there. '0 

A.  Yes,  sir;  wherever  there  is  an  adhesion  of  that  type  there  must 
be  continued  inflammation  at  the  site  to  cause  it.  Frequently  adhesion 
of  the  throat  results  from  ulcers,  and  when  they  cicatrize  draw  the 
parts  together. 

By  Mr.  Clayton: 
(^.  Are  many  of  the  cadets  examined  here  physically? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
until  very  recently  the  board  at  Westpoint  had  to  do  most  of  it.    Dur- 
H.  Rep.  2768,  pt  3 34 
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ing  the  war,  when  posts  were  somewhat  broken  up — 1898  and  1899, 1 
think — ^the  examinations  were  changed  here,  but  most  of  the  men  since 
I  have  been  here  have  been  examined  at  Westpoint 

Q.  Who  sets  the  standard  of  the  physical  requirements? — ^A.  The 
Surgeon-Greneral  of  the  Armv. 

Q.  That  is  entirely  within  his  charge? — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  direct 
orders  how  to  proceed  from  the  stancmrd  given  us. 

Q.  Is  that  fixed  by  law,  or  is  it  merely  a  regulation  ? — ^A.  It  is 
merely  a  regulation.  There  is  no  act  of  Congress  upon  the  subject  at 
all;  it  is  just  by  the  decision  of  the  Surgeon-General,  and  I  think  it 
has  the  approval  of  the  General  in  conunand  of  the  Army  or  Secre- 
tary of  War;  that  is  how  it  is  generally  done. 

Q.  There  is  no  latitude,  then,  left  to  the  surgeon  here? — ^A.  Oh,  yes; 
we  are  allowed  to  work  within  certain  limits.  Of  course  the  surgeon 
here  is  not  ex  ofl&cio  a  member  of  the  board.  It  is  left  in  this  way: 
Here  is  a  book,  a  manual  of  the  Medical  Department  of  1899,  that  is 
our  official  book,  and  it  gives  all  the  requirements  for  admission  to 
Westpoint,  any  point  that  you  would  like  to  ask. 

Q.  1  would  like  to  ask  in  regard  to  a  few  points.  I  would  rather 
ask  you  than  to  look  at  the  book.  As  I  take  it,  a  certain  weight  is 
required  to  correspond  with  the  different  heights? — A.  Yes,  sir;  for 
instance,  at  5  feet  4  inches  the  cadet  should  weigh  118  pounds,  and 
should  have  a  chest  measurement  of  30  inches,  forced  expiration,  and 
the  inspiration  is  not  put  down  at  all.  In  the  examination  of  cadets 
for  admission  to  Westpoint  that  is  recorded  in  each  cadet's  case  on  the 
blank,  his  inspiration  and  expiration.  A  growing  boy  at  entrance  to 
Westpoint  is  supposed  to  have  the  chest  expansion  or  very  nearly 
the  eimansion  of  a  recruit. 

Q.  What  is  that? — A.  For  instance,  in  a  recruit  at  5  feet  4  inches 
high  he  should  weigh  128  pounds;  should  have  an  expiration  of  32 
inches,  and  a  chest  mobility  of  2  inches;  that  is,  from  forced  expira- 
tion to  full  inspiration  he  should  go  2  inches. 

By  Mr.  Smtth: 
Q.  This  man  was  5  feet  10  inches. — A.  At  5  feet  10  inches  he  should 
weigh  155  pounds;  should  have  an  expiration  of  34  inches,  and  an 
inspiration  of  36i  inches;  he  should  have  2i  inches  chest  mobility. 

By  Mr.  Clayton: 

Q.  That  is  the  minimum? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  had  better  state  in  that 
connection  that  there  are  two  different  systems  of  chest  measurement 
in  vogue.  The  military  system  starts  from  forced  explication  up  to 
forced  inspiration;  that  is,  expelling  all  the  air  and  taking  in  all  the 
air  you  can,  and  that  in  a  person  5  feet  10  inches  would  te  21  inches 
of  chest  mobility,  not  allowing  the  expiration  to  fall  below  34  inches. 
In  the  other  system  shown  in  this  book  by  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Physical  Education  the  records  are  given  of 
the  average  examination  oi  8,000  college  students  put  through  this 
test  at  Amherst  College.  This  society  is  founded  by  men  interested 
in  that  matter.  In  this  list  they  take  as  a  standard  ordinary  breath- 
ing,  not  forced  expiration,  but  ordinary  breathing,  and  then  between 
that  and  forced  inspiration,  and  the  average  of  those  8,000  students  is 
1.9  inches  between  those  limits. 

Q.  That  would  be  nearly  4  inches,  in  your  judgment,  measured  in 
the  ordinary  way  ? — A.  W  eU,  it  is  hard  to  say  how  much  a  man  would 
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vary  from  the  ordinary  inspiration^  ea^,  you  know  fixed  at  ease,  and 
the  expiration;  that  subject  is  not  tabulated. 

Q.  This  system  is  unreliable,  because  it  has  no  definite  limits? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  I  would  assume.  The  other  is  fixed.  I  think 
our  military  one  is  more  accurate. 

Q.  You  haven't  got  anything  to  show  what  the  average  ex^mnsion, 
measured  by  the  mflitary  system,  is? — A.  I  have  what  is  required. 

Q.  I  am  asking  for  the  average. — A.  We  have  not;  but  we  suppose 
that  a  recruit  who  has  2  inches  chest  expansion  and  2i  inches  when  he 
gets  to  be  5  feet  10  inches  would  have  enough  chest  capacity  to  carry 
70  pounds  of  baggage  and  do  a  day's  march,  and  do  his  day  s  work  as 
a  soldier.  That  is  me  standard  taken  -by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment that  accepts  the  recruit,  and  he  is  considered  able  to  do  that  much 
if  he  has  that  much.\ 

Q.  But  that  is  the  lowest  that  would  be  taken? — A.  Well,  he  must 
have  2i  inches.  Sometimes,  in  special  instances,  if  he  is  a  specially 
desirable  man  for  any  cause,  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army  gives 
special  authority  to  enlist  him;  but  when  we  enlist  the  average  soldier 
we  are  supposed  to  have  men  from  5  feet  4  inches  to  5  feet  7  inches, 
who  have  as  a  minimum  2  inches  chest  mobility;  and  from  5  feet  7 
inches  to  6  feet  11  inches  a  chest  mobility  of  2i  inches,  from  forced 
expiration  to  forced  inspiration,  and  from  6  feet  to  6  feet  1  inch  a 
chest  mobility  of  3  inches.  That  is  the  official  table,  and  we  go  by 
that..  When  we  examine  recruits  at  Westpoint  a  man  must  conform 
pretty  closely  to  tiiat  standard  or  he  is  rejected. 

Q.  But  what  I  want  to  get  at  from  these  questions  is,  1  want  to  find 
out  your  opinion  about  this  requirement.  How  long  have  you  been 
at  the  Academy  ? — A.  A  little  over  two  years.  I  came  in  October, 
1898.     I  assumed  duty  here. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  they  require  a  high  enough  standard  on  this 
examination? — A.  I  think  they  do.  I  know  most  of  those  boys  that 
come  in  have  quite  a  good  chest  mobiltj,  and  we  seldom  have  to  raise 
any  point  on  that.  I  think,  for  one  thing  here,  they  send  boys  some- 
times too  small.  I  think  our  standard  of  height  Is  a  little  too  low.  I 
think  when  a  boy  gets  between  17  and  18  and  is  only  5  feet  3  inches 
high  we  can  not  hope  for  him  to  get  to  be  a  very  sizable  man. 

Q.  What  is  the  rule  as  to  that  matter? — A.  '^Accepted  candidates, 
if  between  17  and  18  years,  should  not  fall  below  5  feet  3  inches  and 
100  pounds;  between  18  and  19  years,  5  feet  3i  inches  in  height  and 
106  pounds;  if  over  19  years,  5  feet  4  inches  in  height  and  110  pounds 
in  weight"  The  board  goes  by  that;  we  do  not  take  any,  but  we 
reject  a  candidate  if  he  is  under  5  feet  3  inches;  but  I  think  that  is 
rather  small.  1  have  noticed  in  the  corps  boys  that  they  have  taken 
in  6  feet  3  inches  have  not  grown  very  much  after  that;  and  I  think 
when  they  are  18  years  old  and  are  not  taller  than  5  feet  3  inches  they 
are  liable  to  be  small  men. 

Q.  Isn^t  it  a  fact  that  a  man  with  a  small  chest  development,  which 
would  indicate  weak  lungs,  is  not  such  a  man  more  liable  to  develop 
consumption  under  the  heavy  strain  of  these  drills  that  he  has  to 
undergo  here  than  he  would  be  if  he  were  in  ordinary  life?— A.  I 
tliink  so,  because  here  at  Westpoint  the  military  life  and  the  work 
for  all  of  us  is  exacting,  and  it  requires  boys  of  good  physique  to  do 
it  properly.  And  sometimes  now  we  see  in  newcomers  Jk)Vh  that  have 
been  admitted,  and  after  they  have  been  here  a  little  while  they  say 
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they  can't  stand  it,  and  break  down,  and  we  would  have  to  discharge 
them. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  the  standard  ought  to  be  raised? — A.  I  would 
raise  the  standard  to  5  feet  4  inches. 

Q.  I  do  not  mean  so  much  in  height,  but  in  the  chest  development. — 
A.  We  have  not  much  trouble  on  Qiat. 

Q.  Havn't  you  known  many  young  officers,  after  they  have  left  here, 
develop  consumption  ? — ^A.  I  have  known  some,  but  not  manv.  If  you 
go  through  this  corps,  and  take  the  cadets  as  a  class,  you  will  find  their 
chest  development  is  excellent.  There  are  some  of  them  that  look  a 
little  hollow  chested,  but  very  few,  very  few;  and  generally,  if  a  man 
comes  before  a  board  and  has  «  contracted  chest,  the  shoulder  blades 
standing  out,  the  board  would  not  take  him;  they  would  think  that  it 
would  be  hard  to  get  him  to  look  i)resentable'  or  have  the  proper 
capacity  to  do  the  work  reauired  of  him. 

Q.  It  has  been  testified  before  this  board  that  a  number  of  cadets 
have  felt  sick  at  various  times  during  their  first  encampment  on  account 
of  the  excessive  exercise. — A.  Wen,  you  see  the  caoets  come  here  as 
green  boys  who  have  never  done  anything,  and  the  summers  here  are 
quite  warm,  the  weather  is  quite  hot;  well,  during  the  camp  in  the 
summer  is  the  titne  they  have  to  learn  their  military  work,  and  they 
have  to  drill  and  get  their  setting-up,  as  they  express  it;  and  it  is  a 
very  important  part  of  their  education;  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  go 
through  such  drills. 

Q.  But  it  is  not  a  natural  thing  for  a  man  doing  ordinary  work  to 
feel  sick  from  that  work,  is  it? — A.  No. 

Q.  Which  is  wrong,  then — is  the  standard  too  low  or  is  there  too 
much  exercise  the  first  summer?  There  must  be  something  wrong 
when  so  many  of  these  boys  are  all  sick. — A.  Well,  I  don't  think  that 
there  are  so  very  many  sick.  We  do  not  see  it  in  the  older  cadets;  we 
see  it  in  the  green  ones  that  have  not  got  hardened  up.  I  have  had 
them  come  in  the  hospital  last  summer,  and  I  went  to  the  Superin- 
tendent several  times  and  asked  him  about  it,  inasmuch  as  some  of 
these  boys  came  in  seeming  quite  exhausted;  and  I  had  several  con- 
vei'sations  with  the  Superintendent  about  it,  and  1  think  the  time  the 
hot  weather  came  on  he  tried  to  arrange  matters  so  as  to  not  make  it 
quite  so  severe  for  them.  That  is  my  recollection;  I  do  not  know  what 
he  did,  but  I  remember  having  gone  to  him  several  times,  and  I  had 
boys  come  in  prettv  well  exhausted,  in  the  hospital — new-comers  who 
had  not  gotten  hardened  up;  and  I  think  if  it  could  be  lessened  a  little 
it  would  DC  better  for  them;  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  fourth  class  do 
not  get  sick,  and  the  third  class  and  the  others  who  have  been  here 
stand  the  work  very  well.  But  of  course  it  is  hard  work;  there  is 
no  question  about  that;  and  in  sunmier  here  we  have  very  hot  weather. 

By  Mr.  Wanger: 

Q.  You  mean  it  is  hard  work  under  the  printed  regulations? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  still  harder  under  those  regulations  plus  the  superadded 
regulations,  under  the  traditions?— A.  That  would  add  a  great  deal 
more  to  it. 

By  Mr.  Clayton: 
Q.  Do  you  think  the  standard  is  high  enough,  or  not,  for  entrance? 
I  mean  for  the  physical  examination.— A.  Well,  I  thmk  that  the  board 
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mi^ht  be  allowed  a  little  more  latitude  in  certain  ways,  and  I  think  the 
height  ought  to  be  increased,  and  that  the  chest  mobility,  as  given  in 
this  book,  I  think,  if  faithfully  carried  out,  is  sufficient.  "Aat  has 
been  proved  by  a  great  many  statistics,  and  this  book  is  compiled  from 
tJie  opinions  of  men  who  have  devoted  theijaselves  to  measurements 
for  years — men  who  have  been  expert  in  that  business;  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  their  views  on  the  subject  would  be  more  valuable  than  the 
views  of  a  man  like  myself,  who  has  devoted  no  special  attention  in 
that  direction. 

Q.  We  have  their  opinions,  and  now  we  want  yours. — A.  Well,  I 
think  a  boy  5  feet  4  inches  high,  if  he  has  chest  capacity  sufficient.  Here 
is  a  bov  5  feet  4  inches  and  iias  a  chest  expansion  of  30  inches.  Well, 
now,  that  is  rather  a  slight  boy;  and  here  is  one  5  feet  5  inches  and 
has  a  chest  expansion  of  30i  inches.  That  is  founded  on  the  basis  that 
these  boys  are  simply  lads  and  are  going  to  develop;  and  it  would  not 
be  fair  to  them,  and  fair  to  their  Congressmen,- and  fair  to  their  friends 
to  take  awav  from  them  the  possibility  of  a  life  profession  for  a  little 
chest  trouble  which  they  will  outgrow,  and  might  possibly  develop  in 
later  life  in  being  very  athletic  men.  We  can  not  put  men's  standards 
on  young  boj^s;  that  is  the  point  I  think  we  ought  to  consider. 

Q.  Wnat  IS  the  best  age  for  boys  to  come  here? — A.  I  think  they 
come  about  the  best  age  now,  from  17  yeai-s  on  up.  I  do  not  think  they 
ought  to  come  to  Westpoint  any  younger  than  they  now  enter. 

Q.  Ought  they  to  come  here  under  18? — A.  Well,  when  they  come 
at  17,  by  the  time  a  man  is  21  years  of  age,  if  he  is  going  to  be  in  the 
service,  he  ought  to  get  into  it,  and  of  course  a  good  many  enter  here 
at  21  and  they  are  always  handicapped  in  after  life. 

Q.  Suppose  we  made  the  limits  to  two  years,  which  would  be  the 
best  two  years  to  take  them,  between  18  and  20  or  17  and  19? — A.  I 
think  the  best  time  to  take  them  would  be  between  18  and  20  years, 
because  most  all  boys  that  come  to  us  now  to  enter  the  Academy  are 
prettjr  near  18.  It  is  not  the  rule  to  get  them  much  younger  than  18. 
We  hnd  the  percentage  over  instead  of  under  that. 

Q.  It  is  a  disadvantage,  as  I  understand  it  from  you,  to  come  here 
under  18? — A.  I  would  oe  inclined  to  think  if  a  boy  was  not  strong  and 
well  this  summer  work  that  we  have  been  speaking  of  would  be  a  great 
deal  harder  on  a  boy  17  years  old  than  on  one  18,  and  I  should  tnink 
the  two  yeai-s'  period  between  18  and  20  would  be  better  for  that  reason, 
because  he  would  have  a  chance  to  get  a  little  stronger  and  develop  in 
one  year  than  he  would  between  17  and  19. 

Q.  Looking  at  the  other  limit,  does  he  not  stand  a  better  chance  to 
develop  here  physically  if  he  is  not  over  20  years  when  he  enters  ?  Isn't 
he  better  at  20  than  he  is  at  21  or  22? — A.  I  would  think  that  also. 

Q.  Then  the  limit,  you  think,  would  be  the  best  between  18  and  20 
years? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  would.  I  would  put  it  between  18  and  20,  if 
1  would  select  the  best  two  years,  possibljr. 

Q.  How  is  order  or  discipline  maintained  in  the  hospital?  Who 
has  charge  of  it? — A.  I  have,  under  the  approval  of  the  Superintend- 
ent, sole  charge  of  discipline  there,  and  I  have  in  the  hospital  a  hos- 
Eital  steward,  and  an  acting  hospital  steward  now,  and  privates  of  the 
ospital  corps.  Thel'e  is  a  point  you  touch  on  that  is  one  of  the  touchiest 
things  at  Westpoint,  and  that  is,  how,  with  enlisted  men,  we  shall  con- 
trol cadets;  and  the  basis  that  I  have  been  compelled  to  go  on  here,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Superintendent,  is  not  to  allow  the  enlisted  men 
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to  give  cadets  orders,  because  they  can  not  do  that;  but  I  have  the 
men  in  charge  of  the  ward  and  the  others  there  in  the  position  of  sen- 
tinels on  duty;  and  I  have  tried  to  explain  to  the  men  that  they  must 
not  speak  to  the  cadets  in  any  way  that  is  not  strictly  polite  and  respect- 
ful, and  the  cadets  must  consider  themselves  in  the  same  relation  as 
as  an  officer  and  a  sentinel.  For  instance,  no  officer  would  cross  a  sen- 
tinel's post;  and  when  men  are  on  duty  in  the  hospital  wards  they  are 
responsible  for  the  order  and  discipline  of  the  hospital,  and  if  a  cadet 
breaks  the  laws  of  the  hospital  that  have  been  approved  by  the  Super- 
intendent and  have  the  force  of  regulations  the  nurse  should  call  his 
attention  to  that  fact,  and  if  the  cadet  stops  at  once  he  would  just 
simply  report  it  for  my  investigation. 

Q.  He  reports  it  and  you  investigate  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  and  then,  in 
case  I  think  it  is  something  my  duty  requires  me  to  report,  I  report  it 
on  the  regular  delinquency  blank  and  send  it  to  the  Superintendent  for 
his  action. 

Q.  And  the  cadet  is  punished? — A.  Yes,  sir;  if  it  is  a  punishable 
offense. 

Q.  You  do  it  sometimes? — A.  I  report  them  to  the  Superintendent, 
and  he  manages  all  of  that. 

By  Mr.  Driggs: 

Q.  Have  you  ever  reported  anybody  for  hazing  in  the  hospital? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  it? — ^A.  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Shinkel. 

Q.  What  did  he  do  down  there? — A.  Well,  when  the  fourth  class 
first  came  in,  I  believe  it  was  last  year,  I  put  all  of  the  new  fourth 
class  men  that  were  sick — ^some  of  them  would  gel  their  feet  rubbed, 
and  they  would  get  tired  at  drill  and  exhausted — I  put  them  all  in  one 
ward  by  themselves,  and  when  I  came  to  the  hospital  one  morning  the 
steward  repoited  to  me  that  one  of  the  upper  class  men  had  gone  up 
to  these  fourth  class  men^s  ward  and  had  taken  them  down  stairs  to 
entertain  the  lower  ward,  and  he  had  remonstrated  with  the  cadet  and 
told  him  he  would  have  to  report  him,  and  as  soon  as  I  came  this 
stopped.  It  was  his  duty,  under  the  system  that  I  have  explained  to 
you,  to  report  to  me,  which  he  did,  and  I  at  once  reported  to  the 
Superintendent,  and  the  Superintendent  inflicted  a  very  severe  punish- 
ment on  this  cadet. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  occasion  to  report  Mr.  Ennis? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  do? — ^A.  Mr.  Ennis  m  this  same  case,  the  reason  he 
was  reported,  I  think  he  wished  to  prevent  the  attendants  from  mak- 
ing any  of  these  reports  about  cadets  to  me. 

Q.  Any  other  cadet  you  have  had  to  report  recently? — A.  1  have 
had  to  report  them  right  along.  I  do  not  remember  any  of  them  in  the 
last  month  or  so,  but  they  are  reported  there  for  delinquencies  of 
duty,  like  anywhere  else. 

Q.  I  meant  for  hazing. — A.  No,  sir.  That  is  the  only  case  I  know 
of  for  hazing.  This  cadet  was  downstairs,  and  I  knew  there  was  some- 
thing going  on,  and  1  reported  the  perpetrator. 

By  Mr.  Clayton: 

Q.  Your  principal  duty  is  with  your  hospital  and  with  the  sickf — 

A.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  am  a  member  of  the  conmianding  officer's  military 

staff,  and  I  am  supposed  to  make  my  reports  of  the  sanitary  condition 

of  the  post  and  putting  down  epidemics,  and  all  that  sort — ^the  hygiene 
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of  the  post — ^besides  my  administrative  work  and  looking  out  for  the 
whole  medical  department,  and  estimating  for  dishes  and  repairs,  and 
everything  pertaining  to  the  medical  department.  My  duties  in  that 
way  are  quite  manifold. 

By  Mr.  Dbiogs: 
Q.  Was  that  Cadet  Shinkel  or  Shingles?— A.  Shinkel;  I  think  that 
was  the  cadet;  I  get  them  mixed  up  sometimes. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Before  leaving  the  stand  is  there  anything  you  care  to  add  to  the 
statement  you  have  made? — A.  No,  sir.  In  making  this  statement  I 
have  made  1  have  simply  been  actuated  in  a  measure  to  put  this  matter 
in  a  professional  light  before  the  board. 

Q.  You  have  testified  to  the  effect  of  this  sauce  in  connection  with 
the  tuberculosis  feature? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  testified  to  the  general  administration  of  the  hos- 
pital and  the  treatment  of  the  sick  cadets? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  of  anything  else  that  vou  care  to  touch  upon  ? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  of  any thmg  else.    I  have  covered  the  ground. 

Q.  To  whom  do  you  make  reporte?  To  the  Superintendent? — A. 
To  the  Superintendent;  he  is  my  only  superior  here;  I  am  head  of  the 
medical  department. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  the  reports  you  make  to  him  ? — A.  Any- 
thing that  comes  up  pertaining  to  nay  department  I  am  at  perfect  lib- 
erty to  go  to  the  Superintendent.  Bfe  expects  me  to  come  to  him  with 
it;  and  anything  that  I  should  see  carriea  on  that  is  not  proper  in  the 
way  of  lack  of  cleanliness  or  lack  of  proper  hygiene  I  report  to  him. 
I  sometimes  make  reports  verbally,  or  in  writing  if  there  is  anything 
of  special  moment.  Once  a  month  1  have  to  make  a  sanitary  report  of 
what  I  think  is  necessary;  and  for  one  thing,  since  I  have  been  here, 
we  purchased  a  crematory  for  garbage.  Also,  I  report  cadets  in  the 
hospital  that  need  special  attention.  For  instance,  I  frequently  have 
operations  for  appendicitis,  and  I  have  had,  in  the  last  thirteen  months, 
to  opemte  thirteen  times,  besides  treating  a  number  of  cases  who  were 
not  operated  upon.  Whenever  a  cadet  gets  appendicitis  I  go  to  the 
Superintendent  and  report  it  to  him,  and  then  if  the  cadet  is  injured 
seriously,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  I  go  and  report  it  to  him.  There 
is  one  case,  or  several  cases,  a  board  has  been  investigating,  that  came 
into  the  hospital.  One  was  Mr.  Carrithers,  who  had  his  jaw  broken.  I 
went  in  one  morning  to  make  my  rounds  at  the  usual  time,  and  I  found 
Mr.  Carrithers  and  ne  complained  of  his  jaw  hurting  him  very  much, 
and  I  examined  his  jaw  and  I  found  that  he  had  a  fracture  of  the  lower 
jaw,  and  I  asked  him  at  once  how  he  f^ot  that,  and  he  did  not  seem 
mclined  to  tell,  and  I  pressed  my  questions  and  he  infoimed  me  that 
he  declined  to  answer  any  more  questions.  Well,  at  that  time,  and 
even  now,  an  ofScer  had  no  right  to,  and  you  could  not  force  the  cadet 
to  tell  anything  of  that  sort  if  he  claimed  that  it  would  incriminate 
himself.  I  went  at  once  to  the  Superintendent  and  reported  this  case 
to  him  as  being  a  suspicious  case,  and  I  thought  in  my  mind  that  he 
had  been  hazed  in  some  way  and  be  had  been  hurt. 

Then  another  case,  Mr.  Farnsworth. .  He  was  in  the  hospital  with 
cynovitis;  both  knees  were  inflamed.  I  could  not  get  anything  out 
of  him,  and  I  examined  him  and  thought  he  had  been  subjected  to  some 
hazing;  but  he  would  not  tell  me  anything,  and  I  went  right  to  the 
Superintendent  and  reported  that  to  him. 
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There  was  another  case,  Mr.  Pegram,  who  had  a  fight  a  little  whfle 
a^o,  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  time,_  and  his  condition  was  such, 
his  teeth  being  broken  out,  several  of  his  front  teeth,  and  he  seemed 
to  be  pretty  well  battered  up;  and  I  thought  the  Superintendent  ought 
to  know  that,  so  I  went  to  him  and  reported  that  case.  I  mentioned 
about  reporting  the  cadets  who  were  seemingly  exhausted  last  sum-j 
mer.  Whenever  I  saw  a  case  like  that,  I  would  go  to  the  Superin- 
tendent and  repoi-t  it  to  him.  Then  the  case  of  Mr.  Shinkel,  taking 
this  other  cadet  downstairs,  I  reported  that.  There  may  have  been 
more,  but  these  cases  stand  prominently  in  my  mind,  that  I  can  remem- 
ber at  once. 

Q.  What  reoorts  do  you  make? — A.  My  daily  reports,  called 
**  Return  of  sick.  United  States  Corps  of  Cadets,"  which  are  contained 
in  three  separate  books,  are  made  as  follows:  One  to  the  Superintend- 
ent of  the  iJnited  States  Military  Academy,  one  to  the  commandant  of 
cadets,  and  the  other  is  retained  at  the  hospital  for  our  own  informa- 
tion. 

And  thereupon  (at  6.10  p.  m.  Saturday,  January  19, 1901)  the  com- 
mittee took  a  recess  until  8  o'clock  p.  m. 

AFTER  BEOBSS. 

The  committee  reassembled  at  8  o'clock  p.  m.,  Hon.  Oiarles  Dick 
in  the  chair. 

XAJ.  JOHV  IL  BAHISIBE— Seoalled. 

By  Mr.  Smith: 

Q.  Have  you  taken  back  your  documents? — ^A.  I  sent  for  the  meas- 
urements because  I  thought  probablv  you  might  wish  to  ask  me 
something  about  them,  but  the  other  documents  nave  gone. 

Q.  Have  you  the  book  that  shows  the  minimum  chest  measurement 
at  which  soldiers  are  accepted  in  the  United  States  Army? — ^A.  I  have 
just  sent  the  orderly  for  tnat,  and  he  will  be  here  in  a  moment.  I  did 
not  know  you  would  want  that  to-night  or  I  would  have  brought  it 

Q.  What  would  be  the  minimum  chest  measurement  of  a  man  5 
feet  9  inches  to*  be  received  in  the  United  States  Army? — ^A,  At 
forced  expiration,  33^  inches. 

Q.  Ana  how  mucb  at  forced  inspiration? — ^A.  He  has  2i,  which, 
added  to  the  other,  Fould  be  36  inches. 

Q.  So  that,  as  Mr.  Booz  was  5  feet  9  inches  high  and  had  a  chest 
measurement  of  only  31i  inches  at  expiration  and  34ri  inches  at  inspi- 
ration, he  could  not  have  been  received  as  a  recruit  in  the  United 
States  Army? — A.  He  would  fall  below  the  standard  and  it  would  not 
be  likely  that  he  would  be  accepted  as  a  recruit;  but  the  rule  in  regard 
to  cadets  is  somewhat  different. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  it  is  different,  but  I  also  understood 
you  to  say  that  it  was  customary  to  follow  these  army  requirements. 
Did  you  not? — ^A.  In  some  characteristics.  I  will  show  you  what  I 
mean.  A  recruit  of  the  height  of  5  feet  9  inches  must  have  a  minimum 
chest  expansion  of  33i  inches,  but  a  candidate  of  the  same  height  can 
be  admitted  with  32  inches  chest  measurement  at  expiration. 

Q.  But  this  man  was  admitted  at  31^. — ^A.  He  was  one-half  inch 
under,  then. 
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Q.  Under  the  limit  fixed  by  your  Academy  i^egulations? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
but  let  me  read  what  it  says.  It  is  modified  somewhat.  They  are  not 
required  to  go  absolutely  by  that  limit,  but  they  can  change  a  little. 
It  says  the  weight  and  chest  measurements  at  expiration  should  not 
fall  materially  below  the  following  standards,  which,  however,  is  not 
to  be  considered  as  absolute,  and  should  not  be  strictly  adhered  to  in 
the  case  of  active  boys  who  are  less  than  18  years  of  age. 

a.  But  this  man  was  over  18  years  of  age  at  the  time  he  was  exam- 
. — A.  Yes;  but  it  is  not  absolutely  binding. 

(^  I  am  not  criticising,  but  I  am  snowing  this  man  was  lacking. — 
A.  Half  an  inch  for  a  cadet. 

Q.  He  weighed  134  pounds.  What  should  be  his  weight? — A.  And 
his  weight  should  be  132  pounds. 

Q.  As  a  minimum? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  he  was  2  pounds  above  the  minimum  weight? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
•    Q.  What  do  you  say  is  the  minimum  chest  measurement  at  expira- 
tion?— A.  32  inches. 

Q.  So  he  was  half  an  inch  short  there.  What  should  it  be  at 
inspiration? — A.  At  inspiraiton  he  was  supposed  to  have  the  same  as 
a  recruit,  and  that  woula  make  it  2^  inches  more. 


Q.  That  would  be  34i?— A.  Yes,  sir. 


Increased  exi)ansion  arising  from  extreme  low  chest  measure- 
ment at  inspiration  is  not  desilrable,  is  it.  Doctor? — A.  Well,  we  want 
to  get  as  much  chest  mobility  as  possible.  Of  course  anyone  who 
has  at  expiration  even  quite  a  good  girth  and  has  a  good  chest  mobil- 
ity too  would  be  in  a  much  better  condition  than  one  who  had  a  very 
small  one,  and  would  come  up  to  the  same  standard,  too.  In  other 
words,  he  should  have  between  2  and  .2^  inches  expansion  anyhow. 
Say  this  boy  had  measured  35  inches  around  the  chest  and  could 
expand  to  37i,  of  course  that  would  be  a  great  deal  better  than  to 
measure  32  and  have  the  same  chest  mobility. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  insurance  companies  speak  of  as  a  substand- 
ard risk  in  a  general  wav  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  man  might  oe  said  to  be  substandard? — A.  I  think  that 
insurance  companies,  those  I  have  examined  at  least — the  New  York 
Life,  the  Equitable,  and  a  good  many  others — would  accept  him  as 
being  a  risk 

Q.  Full  standard? — A.  Well,  if  he  had  2i  inches  expansion,  in  those 
limits  they  would  think  he  would 

Q.  I  am  not  criticising  the  expansion  as  much  as  the  chest  measure- 
ment, which  was  onlv  31i  inches. — A.  I  have  never  known  them  to 
refuse  anybody  on  tnat  much,  provided  the  man  had  a  good  appear- 
ance and  a  ^ood  family  history.  They  go  into  family  history  a  great 
deal.     And  if  all  his  breathing  sounds  are  right. 

Q.  The  cadet  requirements  as  to  chest  measurement  are  consider- 
ably below  the  army  limits? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  This  man  could  not  have  been  aomitted  to  the  Army  ? — A.  Being 
a  minor,  he  would  not  have  been  admitted  at  all  except  by  the  permis- 
sion of  his  parents,  and  they  are  not  anxious  to  take  them  then.  But 
if  he  were  given  permission  by  his  parents  he  would  have  to  come  up 
to  the  standard  laid  down  for  enlisted  men,  and  he  would  not  have  been 
admitted  to  the  Army  on  his  physique. 

Q.  Being  considerably  below  the  minimum  fixed  for  cadets? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir;  half  an  inch. 

(Witness  excused.) 
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COL.  P£T££  S.  MICHIE,  PE0FE8S0E  DEPARTMENT  OF  HATTJEAL 
AND  EXPEEIMEV TAL  PHIL080PHT.  8W0EH. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  m  your  own  way  would  you  give  your 
ideas  and  knowledge  upon  the  subject  of  hazing  and  discipline,  ana  the 
moral  tone  of  the  cadets,  and  the  matters  pertinent  to  the  inquiry  for 
which  this  committee  has  assembled?  You  are  just  as  familiar  with 
this  as  we  are,  and  we  are  anxious  to  get  some  of  the  wisdom  that 
comes  from  your  thirty  years'  experience. 

The  Witness.  I  have  been  connected  with  the  Academy  for  some 
thirty -seven  or  thirty -eight  years,  as  cadet  and  oflScer. 

Hazing,  so  called,  within  those  days,  in  my  days  called  dibbling, 
existed.  It  was  sometimes  carried  to  an  inconsiderate  extent.  More 
often  at  that  time  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  little  fun  and 
bringing  the  new  cadets  to  a  realizing  sense  of  their  new  position.  I 
have  always  deprecated  it,  and  believe  it  ought  never  to  exist.  While 
I  did  not  think  of  its  importance  at  the  time  1  was  a  cadet,  1  have,  as 
an  oflScer,  realized  its  ill  effect.  Of  course  I  could  go  into  the 
subject  of  hazing  as  it  existed,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
pertinent  to  the  question.  I  have  not  had  much  experience  as 
a  witness  of  hazing  in  recent  years,  only  knowing  now  and  then 
that  it  existed;  and  sometimes  it  would  rise  to  a  certain  degree  of 
importance  and  then  for  a  time  it  would  decrease,  but  it  has 
always  existed,  so  far  as  1  know,  since  I  was  a  cadet  here.  I  think 
it  existed  even  before  my  day.  There  were  in  my  time,  in  the 
so-called  yearling  class — which  was  then  the  fourth  class,  I  being  a 
fifth  class  man — some  men  who,  I  think,  were  not  gentlemen,  who  car- 
ried the  matter  to  an  extent  so'  that  it  naturally  often  resulted  in  fisti- 
cuffs— fights.  Others  carried  it  on  in  a  milder  way,  teasing  each  other. 
When  1  landed  here  on  the  3d  of  June,  1869, 1  was  immediately  sur- 
rounded by  a  great  many  older  cadets  who  subjected  me  to  the  teasing 
and  within  a  few  minutes  I  was  in  a  room,  with  a  bayonet  by  the  door, 
and  they  smoked  me  out,  and  then  I  was  supposed  to  have  passed  the 
first  stage.  And  then,  during  the  encampment  we  were  pulled  out,  or 
those  more  prominent  men  of  the  class  were  pulled  out---it  happen^ 
to  them  more  often  than  to  those  who  were  less  prominent — ^ana  it  was 
a  very  great  thing  then  for  a  cadet  to  be  unknown.  In  my  class  was 
a  nephew  of  the  President,  James  Buchanan.  He  was  pulled  out  con- 
secutively and  continuously.  Cadet  James  B.  Washingon,  the  lineal 
representative  of  George  Washington,  was  also  at  the  Academy,  and 
he  also  received  a  great  deal  of  attention  in  that  way.  Those  were 
the  two  most  prominent  members  of  the  class  and,  of  course,  received 
the  attention  of  the  upper  class  men.  I  never  carried  in  my  mind  any 
ill  effects  of  it  except  that  I  remember  one  cadet  carried  it  be^'ond 
what  he  intended  to  carry  it,  and  his  name  is  fixed  in  my  memory; 
although  I  have  forgiven  him,  I  have  not  forgotten  him.  I  have 
always  remembered  those  that  were  kind  to  me;  the  memory  of  those 
cadets  has  also  remained  with  me  with  gratitude;  and  1  presume  that 
is  just  about  the  way  the  matter  has  been  going  on  from  that  time 
to  this, 

I  am  entirely  opposed  to  hazing;  1  am  quite  in  accord  with  the 
authorities  of  the  Military  Academy  that  it  ought  to  be  entirely  eradi- 
cated. So  far  as  I  know,  the  officers  have  supported  the  Superin- 
tendent in  every  way  in  his  efforts  to  destroy  it  or  eradicate  it.     We 
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did  not  define  it  as  hazing  in  the  old  days;  it  was  called  dibbling,  and, 
I  must  confess,  I  did  a  little  of  it  myself  when  I  reached  the  position 
that,  among  the  cadets,  entitled  me  to  do  it;  but  it  was  done  in  a 
jocose  way,  and  I  never  pulled  out  but  one  poor  little  fellow,  and  I 
was  sorry  I  did  that.  I  did  not  hurt  him  mucn,  and  1  suppose  he  has 
foreotten  it,  but  I  have  not  forgotten  it 

"flie  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  you  desire  to  say  on  the  sub- 
ject of  hazing?    (The  chairman  handed  witness  a  memorandum.^ 

The  Witness.  In  regard  to  discipline,  the  subject  of  discipline  is 
not  in  the  hands  of  the  academic  board.  Its  administration  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Superintendent  and,  under  him,  the  commandant  of 
cadets.  The  acaaemic  board  is  charged  with  recommendations  to  the 
War  Department  of  any  changes  in  the  system  of  studies  and  instruc- 
tion pursued  at  the  Military  Academy,  tinder  the  head  of  the  subject 
of  instruction  are  the  rules  for  military  police  and  discipline,  but  the 
academic  board  in  my  time  has  never  been  charged  with  anything 
connected  with  the  establishment  of  those  rules.  I  think  myself  that 
it  ought  to  have  that  authority,  or  that  recommendation,  of  the  deter- 
mination of  the  rules  for  discipline,  because  it  is  a  subject  of  .study  at 
the  Military  Academy.  So  far  as  1  have  seen  since  I  have  been  here 
the  discipline  has  been  carried  out  with  perfect  impartiality  and  with 
the  idea  of  laying  a  broad  foundation  of  disciplinary  training  which  is 
essential  for  a  soldier — immediate  obedience  to  commands  and  orders. 
That  has  been  the  object  to  be  attained  by  the  authorities  ever  since  I 
have  been  at  the  Academy — the  immediate  and  unquestioned  obedience 
of  orders. 

So  far  as  my  experience  in  discipline  is  concerned,  as  an  officer  of  this 
institution  I  have  never  had  the  slightest  trouble.  Tne  young  gentlemen 
come  to  the  recitations  or  the  lectures,  and  behave  themselves  with  per- 
fect propriety.  I  would  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  leave  the  room, 
and  I  know  they  would  in  such  case  do  everything  you  might  expect 
young  gentlemen  to  do.  And  so  far  as  my  experience  and  observation 
go,  they  are  highly  ^disciplined  young  men.  I  think  also,  with  regard 
to  discipline,  that  the  strong  lever  that  is  here,  established,  I  think,  in 
the  earfy  days,  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  in  the  rules  of  military 
police  and  discipline,  is  the  official  responsibility  that  pertains  to  the 
cadets  in  their  lunctions  as  room  prderlies,  inspectors  of  subdivision, 
section  marchers,  commissioned  and  noncommissioned  officers  in  the 
battalion  of  cadets,  and  in  that  way  there  is  an  official  responsibility 
that  rests  upon  them  and  for  which  they  may  be  called  to  account  by 
the  commandant  and  the  Superintendent.  And  that  enables  these  gen- 
tlemen to  place  their  finger  ujwn  any  infraction  of  the  rules  of  disci- 
Eline  without  any  unnecessary  investigation  of  the  particular  cadet  who 
as  violated  it.  I  think  that  is  in  the  regulations.  That  is  all  with 
regard  to  the  subject  of  discipline  that  I  think  is  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  one  other  subject. 

The  Witness.  Yes;  with  regard  to  the  moral  tone  of  cadets. 

With  the  exception  of  this  matter  that  has  been  brought  before  the 
military  commission  and  this  committee  appointed  by  Congress  to 
investigate  the  subject  of  hazing,  I  regard  the  moral  tone  of  cadets  as 
exceedingly  high.  I  think  they  are  a  body  of  young  gentlemen  of 
which  the  country  may  well  be  proud.  X  think  you  can  rely  upon 
them  in  every  emergency.  They  will  sacrifice  even  their  lives  to  per- 
form their  duty.     It  is  a  very  curious  and  remarkable  experience  that 
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the  instant  they  pass  out  of  this  institution  and  become  commissioned 
oflScers  of  the  Army — I  do  not  know  of  a  single  graduate,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  who  have  proved  false  to  their  trust.  I  never  knew 
but  one  coward  to  be  graduated  at  the  Military  Academy.  I  have 
known  one  or  two  who  have  gone  wrong;  one  has  been  guilt}^  of  em- 
bezzlement, and  he  is  now  serving  a  term  in  the  penitentiary.  I  have 
known  of  another  charge  against  an  officer.  But  from  the  very  mo- 
ment they  receive  their  commissions,  I  think,  so  valuable  has  been  the 
training  received  in  this  institution,  that  no  officer  will  willfully  and 
intentionally  violate  the  rules  and  Articles  of  War.  The  graduate  of 
the  Military  Academy  is  a  loyal,  good  servant  of  the  people.  And  I 
can  not  help  but  think  that  the  country  is  to  be  congratulated  upon 
having  such  an  institution. 

Now,  the  dark  feature  in  this  beautiful  picture  is,  unfortunately, 
this  subject  of  hazing,  in  this  aspect  which  nas  grown  up  within  the 
last  few  years — ^five  or  six  vears — I  do  not  know  when  it  was  intro- 
duced. The  intimidation  wnich  these  young  gentlemen  of  the  upper 
classes  exercise  over  the  new  cadets  is  sometning  that  is  to  be  utterly 
deprecated  by  every  man  of  honor  and  sense,  and  I  wonder  that  these 
young  gentlemen  have  become  pen^erted  in  this  respect.  It  seems  to 
me  the  result  of  this  investigation  is  bound  to  change  their  opinions 
and  their  feelings  and  actions  in  that  respect.  With  that  exception,  I 
have  the  highest  admiration  and  can  give  the  utmost  commendation  to 
these  young  gentlemen  of  the  Coips  of  Cadets  as  to  everything  con- 
nected with  the  moral  tone. 

When  I  came  to  Westpoint  the  minister  of  my  church  said:  ''I  am 
sorry  you  are  going  to  Westpoint,  because  it  is  not  a  place  for  a  young 
man  to  go."  The  idea  of  the  soldier  or  officer  of  that  time  waa  that 
he  was  a  drinking,  card-playing  man,  who  had  nothing  to  do  but  wear 
good  clothes  and  nave  a  good  time.  When  I  came  here  I  was  aston- 
ished at  the  sense  of  honor  and  the  mutual  respect  they  had  for  each 
other  so  far  as  their  word  was  concerned,  and  everything  of  that  kind. 
I  could  not  always  make  that  to  accord  precisely  with  their  conduct  m 
teasing  young  men;  but  that  is  an  element  of  saVageiy  that  remains 
in  the  numan  breast,  pertaining  to  mankind.  I  hope  we  will  get  rid 
of  it,  as  I  think  we  will  now. 

The  Chairman.  Does  any  member  of  the  committee  care  to  inquire? 

Mr.  Wanger.  I  should  be  delighted  if  the  Colonel  would  feel  free 
to  offer  any  suggestions  which  occur  to  him  as  a  way  of  strengthening 
the  administration  and  eliminating  the  difficulties. 

The  Witness.  My  own  general  opinion  now  is  that  it  is  on  the  way. 
I  think  that  we  have  started  on  the  mend.  A  year  ago,  in  September, 
when  I  heard  the  gentlemen  of  the  first  class  wished  to,  of  themselves, 
get  rid  of  the  harsher  forms  of  hazing,  1  was  perfectly  delighted  about 
it,  because  it  was  an  evidence  in  my  mind  that  there  was  something  in 
their  minds,  that  they  had  become  conscious  of  the  fact  that  this  was 
leading  this  institution  into  disrepute.  They  have  made  that  stand, 
and  it  is  a  growth  in  the  right  direction,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  there 
can  be  no  question  now  that  the  whole  subject  will  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  authorities,  not  wholly,  not  precisely  under  their  dii'ection. 
because,  while  we  can  order,  we  want  the  sentiment  in  the  breasts  of 
these  young  men  to  commend  the  idea,  and  we  have  to  get  that  in 
them;  that  anything  that  is  harsh  to  the  young  cadets  is  conduct  that 
ought  to  be  considered  disgraceful,  and  then  when  we  have  to  set  the 
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seal  of  our  disapprobation  upon  it,  I  think  everybody  will  see,  in  this 
community  at  least,  that  it  is  not  to  be  tolerated,  and  I  think  it  will 
grow  and  in  time  pass  out. 

We  should  watcn  this  thing  because  there  will  be  new  men  coming. 
These  young  men  come  here  from  all  over  the  country,  from  various 
classes  of  lire,  the  poor  and  the  rich,  the  uneducated  and  the  educated, 
boys  who  have  dinerent  ideas;  and  they  come  here  and  are  brought 
together  without  any  knowledge  of  each  other,  and  it  takes  some  time 
to  form  their  class  friendships  and  distinctions.  For  a  time  they  are 
isolated  when  they  first  come  here,  but  they  are  soon  sent  to  camp, 
and  there  they  find  a  lot  of  other  young  gentlemen  who  seem  to  be 
very  natty  and  bright  and  soldierly  in  appearance,  and  the  new  cadets 
naturally  look  up  to  them  as  being  of  a  higher  class.  And  what 
astonishes  me  is,  after  passing  through  a  hard  first  encampment,  that 
they  are  quite  ready,  long  before  the  next  encampment  comes,  to 
brace  those  young  gentlemen  up.  I  believe  at  the  bottom  of  all  that 
it  is  not  cruelty  that  animates  them,  but  the  idea  that  they  have  been 
benefited  in  a  measure,  and  they  want  to  carry  that  on  to  benefit  the 
other  classes.  But  in  every  class  I  say  there  may  be  ten,  or  several, 
who  are  .not  gentlemen  by  instinct,  and  they  have  not  had  sufficient 
training  to  inculcate  that  idea  in  them.  Some  of  them  may  go 
through  the  institution,  but  I  believe  that  any  man  that  is  cowardly  to 
a  man  in  a  position  where  he  can  not  resent  it  will  be  a  coward  in  the 
supreme  moment;  and  I  believe^  so  far  as  my  feeling  goes,  that  he 
should  be  separated  from  the  institution. 

I  have  no  other  recommendation  to  offer.  I  do  think,  so  far  as  the 
importance  of  the  subject  of  discipline  is  concerned,  that  the  rules  of 
discipline  should  be  referred  to  the  academic  board  as  much  as  any 
other  system  of  studies  that  we  have,  because  it  is  a  question  of 
studies,  and  I  have  seen,  in  the  course  of  time,  regulations  amended 
and  modified  and  added  to.  Some  officers  believe  in  making  many, 
many  regulations.  Of  course  the  Superintendent^  whoever  he  is, 
comes  here  from  the  Army  at  large,  and  he  is  imbued  with  the 
importance  of  his  function,  and  he  naturally  wishes  to  do  the  best  he 
can  to  make  his  record  as  complete  as  possible,  but  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  they  have  not  had  the  experience  that  the  members  of  the 
academic  board  have  had,  and  they  do  not  necessarily  inquire  whether 
such  and  such  things  have  been  tried  and  whether  they  have  succeeded 
or  not.  I  have  seen  discipline  run  down  here  under  certain  com- 
manding officers,  and  then  1  have  seen  it  brought  up  with  very  severe 
turns,  and  it  goes  by  alternation,  as  pretty  much  all  the  affairs  of 
human  life  do. 

In  so  far  as  the  execution  of  the  rales  of  discipline  is  concerned,  it 
must  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Superintendent.  At  every  military 
post  there  is  one  supreme  commander,  and  he  must  command.  But 
it  seems  to  me  that  tnere  should  be  an  established  system  of  rules  and 
regiilations  and  that  those  should  not  be  modified  without  the  sanction 
of  the  academic  board.  That  is  the  only  recommendation  I  feel  would 
be  an  improvement  upon  things  as  they  exist  at  the  present  time. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  substance  of  your  inquiry. 

The  Chairman.  Does  any  member  care  to  inquire  further? 

Mr.  Clayton.  Have  you  ever  seen  it  tried  to  have  commissioned 
officers  command  the  companies  and  not  have  cadet  commissioned 
officers? 
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The  Witness.  It  was  so  in  my  day  when  I  was  a  first  class  man. 
The  Superintendent  had  the  opinion  that  the  company  officers  were 
property  company  commanders,  and  so  instead  of  having  cadet  captains 
there  were  cadet  first  lieutenants,  but  these  cadet  first  Jieutenant8  per- 
formed precisely  the  same  duty  that  the  captains  do  now.  It  did  not 
make  any  difference,  only  it  took  away  the  privilege  of  wearing  four 
bars  instead  of  three  on  the  shoulder.  Of  course  every  new  Superin- 
tendent and  conmaandant  brings  with  him  the  memories  of  his  cadet 
life  and  the  thought  and  considerations  they  have  had  as  active  officers 
in  the  service,  and  they,  of  course,  must  try  their  methods  actuated  hj 
the  highest  motives.  JBut,  as  I  have  often  said,  I  think  the  academic 
board  is  what  might  be  called  the  conservative  element  of  this  institu- 
tion, and  the  army  officers  are  the  iconoclastic  element. 

Mr.  Clayton.  This  committee  wants  to  rive  you  credit  for  this  and 
we  want  to  find  out  your  opinion  on  some  uiings.  We  will  take  it  for 
gi-anted  that  the  natural  sentiment  of  these  boys  is  loyalty  to  those 
who  direct  them.  They  are  led  in  certain  wavs  and  directed  by  the 
cadets,  the  upper  class  men, .  probably  the  first  class  men.  Those 
cadets  attain  considerable  influence  in  the  corps. 

The  Witness.  Very  much,  sir. 

Mr.  CiiArTON.  Now,  is  it  not  possible  to  change  the  government  to 
such  an  extent,  the  government  of  these  cadets  to  such  an  extent,  to 
let  their  loyalty  be  transferred  to  the  older  and  more  experienced 
armv  officers,  bringing  the  army  officers  in  closer  contact  with  them! 

The  Witness.  I  think  it  is  always  a  good  thing  to  bring  the  army 
officers  in  close  connection  with  cadets,  especially  the  tactical  officers. 
When  a  tactical  officer  inspects  a.  cadet's  room — I  remember  my  own 
experience  with  Colonel  McCook;  then  Lieutenant  McCook.  He 
turned  to  me  and  asked  me  how  I  was  getting  along  and  I  told  him 
how  I  was  getting  along,  and  he  expressed  gratification  and  some 
little  interest.  Of  course  that  affected  me  very  much;  I  have  never 
gotten  over  it.  I. think  if  tactical  officers  made  use  of  kind  words  of 
fliat  kind,  in  a  soldierly  way,  not  to  unbend  their  dignity,  but  show 
an  interest  of  that  kind  in  the  cadets,  that  they  would  have  a  great 
deal  of  influence.  But  of  course  that  dep^ends  upon  the  individual 
The  system  at  the  present  time  I  should  think  is  a  very  good  one. 

Mr.  Clayton.  Under  the  present  system  I  think  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  there  is  a  wide  gulf  that  separates  the  tactical  officers  from  the 
cadets.  In  no  trouble  aoes  the  cadet  feel  like  going  to  the  tactical 
officers.     That  is  a  rare  thing 

The  Witness.  It  was  so  in  my  time  and  I  presume  it  is  so  still. 

Mr.  Clayton.  I  am  told  it  is  yet.  It  was  in  my  time.  If  this  corps 
were  divided  into  two  battalions  and  had  two  officers. here  as  majors, 
of  course  under  the  command  of  the  commandant  directly,  and  there 
were  two  army  officers  to  each  company  and  those  army  officers  bore 
the  same  relation  to  the  cadets  that  army  officers  do  in  the  Army  to 
their  sergeants  and  other  enlisted  men,  and  let  the  principal  part  of 
the  inspections,  where  all  these  reports  are  made,  be  done  by  the  two 
majors,  who  will  act  as  inspectors,  do  you  not  believe  under  such  a 
system  that  a  closer  relation  could  be  formed  between  the  company 
commanders  and  the  cadets? 

The  Witness.  I  would  not  be  prepared  to  answer  that  question  in 
the  affirmative.  As  I  have  said,  the  method  they  have  now  is  capable 
of  making  as  close  contact  as  I  think  is  judicious.     That  is,  the  tactical 
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oflScer  should  not  alone  be  inspecting  for  the  purpose  of  finding  fault, 
but  he  should  be  inspecting  for  the  purpose  oi  commendation  and 
direction.  The  duties  of  the  commandant  are  specifically  laid  down 
as  instruction  with  a  view  to  discipline,  and  I  think  the  present  organ- 
ization is  arranged  to  make  the  contact  as  close  as  possible  with  the 
cadets.  I  believe  that  the  cadets  should  personally  come  as  close  to 
the  conunandant  and  the  tactical  oflBcers  as  is  possible,  for  this  rea- 
son: The  influence  that  an  officer  has  inspecting  directly  face  to  face 
with  the  cadets  is  enormous,  for  the  cadet  looks  up  to  that  officer  as 
the  embodiment  of  everything  that  is  soldierly,  and  I  think  a  close 
contact,  a  personal  contact,  coming  in  front  of  him  is  most  desimble. 
I  know  that  that  made  a  great  impression  upon  me  as  a  cadet,  and  we 
carry  the  influence  of  out  cadet  days  into  our  army  life.  I  have  always 
believed  the  close  contact  of  the  tactical  officers  with  the  cadets  is  a 
very  important  element  in  thci  matter  of  discipline.  But  1  would  not 
be  prepared  to  answer  affirmatively  your  question,  because  I  have  not 
given  close  attention  to  that  particular  matter. 

Mr.  Clayton.  It  is  a  fact  that  a  good  captain  in  the  regular  service 
looks  after  the  welfare  of  •  his  men  in  various  ways,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  has  a  fatherly  relation  to  his  men.  He  knows  what  is  going  on, 
his  position  is  not  tnat  simply  of  a  taskmaster,  somebody  to  mete  out 
punishment,  but  he  looks  after  them  like  a  lot.of  children.  Don't  you 
think  it  is  possible  for  us  to  have  an  officer  in  contact  with  cadets  in  the 
same  way? 

The  Witness.  It  is  personal;  it  pertains  to  the  individual.  If  there 
be  excellent  tactical  officers,  men  of  high  character,  soldierly  conduct, 
and  eveiTthing  of  that  kind,  you  will  find  that  their  influence  is  enor- 
mous. Of  course  that  is  natural  and  to  be  expected.  I  have  seen 
tactical  officers  for  whom  the  Corps  of  Cadets  has  had  no  respect  what- 
ever, and  when  that  was  the  case  the  cadets  themselves  carried  on  dis- 
cipline because  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  tactical  officers.  Of  course 
that  happened  during  tte  war,  when  we  had  very  inefficient  men  sent 
here,  ana  that  was  so  until  the  wounded  men  came  to  take  their  places. 
That  was  a  case  where  the  inefficient  tactical  officers  in  time  would 
have  ruined  the  hi^h  standard  that  has  existed  here.  I  may  have  with 
me  an  instructor  wnose  relation  with  the  cadets  is  that  of  an  irritant, 
but  I  may  have  another  man,  who  is  a  strict  disciplinarian,  for  whom 
the  cadets  have  the  utmost  respect  and  affection.  I  say  these  things 
are  matters  of  individual  characteristics;  we  know  that.  Therefore 
in  the  selection  of  officers  for  this  institution  we  ought  to  select  the 
very  best,  and  we  have,  within  certain  limits.  When  war  demands 
the  services  of  other  men  we  have  to  take  not  the  first  choice,  and  some- 
times they  deceive  us;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  body  of  officers  at  this 
institution,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  are  earnest  in  theii  endeavors. 
They  think  about  these  boys;  they  Know  their  responsibilities,  and  are 
thinking  all  the  time  of  what  they  can  do  to  make  them  better  men,  and 
that  they  do  make  them  better  men — with  this  exception  in  the  matter 
of  hazing,  I  am  sorry  to  say — is  shown  by  the  fact  that  when  they  go  out 
they  are  a  credit  to  the  institution  and  a  credit  to  the  country..  But 
it  depends  a  great  deal  on  the  individual;  it  is  not  every  man  that 
graduates  who  makes  a  good  instructor.  I  have  known  men  of  great 
ability  who  were  poor  instructors,  because  they  could  not  wait  to  let 
tiie  slow-minded  cadet  reason  out  his  answer;  the  instructors  were  too 
quick  themselves.     Such  a  man  was  not  good  as  an  instructor — ^the 
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jreDtleman  I  have  in  mind — but  he  is  a  most  competent  engineer;  he 
has  performed  some  of  the  most  remarkable  works  in  the  Western 
lakes,  that  are  admirable  and  good.  So  he  has  found  his  sphere.  But 
the  patient  man,  the  man  who  has  consideration,  who  has  himself  to  go 
through  all  the  aifficulties  of  the  position,  and  to  assist  the  cadet  by  a 
step,  even  in  study,  so  that  the  cadet  will  feel  that  he  himself  has  eluci- 
dated the  difficulty,  and  where  the  art  of  the  instruction  has  been  hid- 
den by  the  instructor,  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  the  cadet  thinks  he  has 
done  that  himself,  is  the  instructor  who  succeeds  the  best. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  that  occurs  to  you.  Colonel! 

The  WrTNESS.  I  might  say  that  as  an  officer  of  the  institution,  under 
the  necessary  rules  of  discipline,  under  the  Superintendent,  and  every- 
thing of  that  kind,  that  the  functions  of  an  officer  in  my  position  do 
not  come  very  much  in  contact  with  the  disciplinary  facts  except  so 
far  as  a  section  room  is  concerned. 

(Witness  excused.) 

UEITT.  OTTO  L.  HEDT,  COMMAVDAVT  OF  CADETS  AND  DrBTRUCTOR 
OF  TACTICS,  SWOBH. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Please  give  your  full  name. — A.  Otto  L.  Hein,  commandant  of 
cadets. 

Q.  You  are  the  commandant  of  cadets  at  the  Military  Academy, 
are  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  testified  before  the  board  of  inquiry  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  War,  did  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  whether  you  have  examined  the  record,  or  a  copy 
of  the  record,  made  at  that  examination,  wherein  your  testimony 
appears? — A.  I  have. 

Q.  You  have  examined  your  own  testimony? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  committee  will  adopt  that  testimony  in  this  hearing  and  for 
its  use,  but  now  wants  to  give  you  the  opportunity  to  amplify  that 
statement  or  add  thereto  in  any  way  in  which  you  may  choose  to  do. 
So,  proceeding  in  your  own  way,  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  you. 

The  Witness.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  testimony  which  I  have 
given,  which  covers  the  case  of  Mr.  Booz,  covers  the  case  of  discipline 
and  the  punishments,  certain  measures  that  were  recommended;  if  all 
of  that  is  desired? 

The  Chairman.  How  is  that? 

The  Witness.  In  my  testimony  1  covered  a  great  deal  of  ground, 
and  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  is  desired  by  the  committee  now. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  adopt  all  the  testimony  you  gave  before 
the  board  of  inquiry  as  though  you  had  given  it  here,  and  thought,  by 
way  of  expediting  the  business  of  the  committee,  shortening  your  own 
work,  we  would  just  let  you  take  the  matter  in  your  own  way  and  add 
thereto  as  you  choose. 

The  Witness.  I  will  state  that  I  reported  for  duty  here  on  the  15th 
of  June,  1897.  In  assuming  my  duties  naturally  the  first  matter  that 
came  to  my  attention  was  the  instruction  of  new  cadets.  I  found  dur- 
ing the  summer,  as  my  duties  progressed,  that  the  system  then  in 
vogue  seemed  to  me  to  be  not  the  best.  The  new  cadets  were  instructed 
principally  by  the  members  of  the  third  class.  It  had  been  the  custom 
to  put  their  principal  instruction — that  is  to  say,  their  setting-up  and 
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their  purely  military  instruction — in  charge  of  the  third  class  drillmas- 
ters.  These  drillmasters  had  had  no  previous  theoretical  instruction  in 
their  duties.  They  were  all  unaccustomed  to  that  very  important  duty, 
which  I  regard  as  the  most  important  instruction  given  here;  that  is, 
the  recruit  instruction  of  the  fourth  class.  Really,  the  foundation  for 
all  the  instruction  that  they  subsequently  receive  is  that  recruit  instruc- 
tion. The  setting  up  of  the  fourth  class,  as  I  have  said,  was  also  in  charge 
of  these  third  class  drillmasters.  The  methods  of  instruction  were  not 
followed  in  accordance  Irith  the  requirements  of  the  drill  regulations; 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  harshness;  there  were  men  who  showed  that 
they  were  incompetent  as  instructors  on  account  of  their  lack  of  expe- 
rience, and  the  demands  made  upon  the  fourth  class  men  were  often- 
times too  great.  The  setting-up  instruction,  which  is  a  very  arduous 
one,  was,  for  the  same  reason,  not  successful.  So  that  I  detennined  to 
put  that  instruction  in  charge  of  Mr.  Koehler,  the  master  of  the  sword; 
that  is,  the  setting-up  exercise  was  placed  in  his  charge,  and  I  placed 
the  most  competent  instructors  of  tne  first  class  in  charge  of  the  new 
cadets.  This  1  did,  and  found  that  it  was  very  successful.  The  punish- 
ments which  were  given  for  hazing  are  bounH  to  be  inadequate.  They 
did  not  seem  to  be  deterred.  The  list  of  punishments  which  were 
awarded  cadets  for  infractions  of  discipline  with  reference  to  hazing 
were  very  many.  In  the  summer  of  1897  there  were  about  65  cade^ 
punished  for  infractions  of  the  regulations  with  reference  to  hazing — 
that  is,  the  minor  infractions.  I  do  not  refer  now  to  the  more  serious 
ones.  But  the  number  of  punishments  inflicted  during  that  summer 
seemed  to  prove  that  they  were  insufficient,  so  that  in  the  following 
summer,  that  is  1898,  they  were  increased,  and  the  matter  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Superintendent.  In  1898  that  matter  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Superintendent;  that  is,  in  the  Annual 
report.  During  that  summer  I  was  acting  superintendent  myself,  and 
in  making  my  report  to  the  Adjutant-General  I  drew  attention  to  that 
subject. 

With  reference  to  the  general  subject  of  hazing,  I  had  something  to 
say  on  the  subject,  which  is  contained  in  the  annual  report  submitted. 

The  Chairman.  Of  which  year? 

The  Witness.  That  is  1898.  I  do  not  find,  in  looking  over  the  tes- 
timony before  the  militaiy  court,  any  reference  to  that;  so  1  would 
like  to  state  that  what  remarks  are  made  on  that  subject  are  based 
upon  nay  observation  during  that  summer  and  the  previous  summer. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

The  Witness.  The  discipline  of  the  Corps  of  Cadets  was  strictly 
enforced,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Regulations, 
United  States  Military  Academy,  and  though  there  have  been  but  very 
few  serious  breaches  of  discipline,  and  though  there  was  a  marked 
improvement  in  discipline  in  general,  still  the  highest  standard  has 
not  yet  been  reached,  m  my  opinion. 

Its  proper  maintenance  depends  in  no  small  degree  upon  the  con- 
scientious cooperation  of  the  cadet  oflScers,  noncommissioned  officers, 
and  privates  of  the  first  class  (who  are  more  frequently  required  to  act 
as  officers  than  heretofore)  with  the  officers  of  the  department  of 
tactics;  and,  in  fact,  the  discipline  of  the  corps  has  been  placed  more  in 
the  hands  of  the  former  than  has  formerly  been  the  case,  but  the 
inciease  in  responsibilities  has  been  properly  attended  with  increased 
privileges. 

H.  Rep.  2768,  pt  3  — 35 
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The  discipline  has  also  been  imjjroved  by  intrusting  the  preliminary 
instruction  of  the  new  cadets  entirely  to  the  oflScers  of  the  first  cla^ 
best  qualified  to  carry  out  this  most  important  work,  under  the  constant 
and  ever-watchful  supervision  of  the  tactical  officer  in  charge,  and 
their  preparatory  physical  training  has  been  handed  over  to  the  master 
of  the  sword,  who  is  best  qualified  to  impart  it. 

The  verj^  considerable  license  permitted  cadets  for  many  years  in 
certain  entertainments  known  as  the  "Color-line  entertainments,^ 
"Hundredth-night  performance,"  etc.,  has  keen  very  properly  cur- 
tailed by  exclucfing  at  such  entertainments  all  reference,  either  m  dis- 
approbation or  praise,  to  the  commissioned  officers  on  duty  at  the 
Academy  or  elsewhere,  all  of  which  has  been  very  injurious  to  discipline. 

Vigorous  measures  have  been  taken  to  repress  any  and  all  attempts 
at  any  form  of  hazing. 

After  many  years  of  experience  at  the  Military  Academy  as  a  cadet, 
tactical  officer,  commandant  of  cadets,  and  Acting  Superintendent,  and 
careful  study  and  observation  of  the  system  of  discipline  enforced  here, 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  an  urgent  necessity  for  a  careful  revi- 
sion of  the  schedule  of  punishments  now  in  force,  and  that  the  cancella- 
tion of  punishment  by  means  of  pledges  should  be  abolished.  By  the 
present  system  some  of  the  punishments  awarded  for  offenses  are  so 
mild  as  to  be  nondeterrent;  and  many,  especially  those  adjudged  for 
the  most  serious  offenses  against  disciolme — as  disrespect,  hazing, 
insubordination,  disobedience,  neglect  of  duty,  etc. — are  entirely'  inade- 
quate, and  give  the  cadet  a  wrong  impression  of  their  gravity.  In  my 
opinion  cadet  officers  and  privat^  of  the  first  class,  acting  as  assistant 
instructors  or  officers  at  drill  and  other  practical  instruction,  cei'emonies. 
etc.,  as  officer  of  the  day  and  officer  of  the  guard,  should  be  marked 
for  their  efficiency,  attention  to  duty,  and  soldierly  qualities.  Proper 
credit,  based  on  marks,  should  be  given  them  in  their  class  standing, 
and  this,  together  with  the  value  ^iven  to  discipline  in  the  general 
merit  roll  and  to  the  drill  regulations  of  the  three  arms,  should  be 
raised  to  at  least  the  relative  vsuue  of  mathematics. 

I  will  say  that  during  the  summer  of  1897  the  punishments  awarded 
cadets  for  infractions  against  hazing  were  55  in  number.  These  pun- 
ishments consisted  of  confinements  and  punishment  tours.  The  con- 
finements were  awarded,  5  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  3  on  other  days, 
the  32  confinements  making  about  six  days'  punishment.  I  referred 
to  the  inadequate  punishments.  In  the  summer  of  1898  the  punish- 
ments awarded  on  the  blue  list  for  ordinary  infractions  $igainst  hazing 
were  130.  The  character  of  these  punishments  was  similar  to  those  of 
1897.  These  punishments  were  fixed  by  a  schedule  which  had  been 
in  operation  for  a  number  of  years,  awarded  at  the  headquarters  by 
the  superintendent. 

In  the  summer  of  1898,  as  I  have  stated,  I  was  Acting  Superintendent, 
General  Ernst  having  left  on  the  10th  of  June,  and  I  performed  the 
duties  of  commandant  and  Superintendent  both;  but  he  not  having 
been  pennanently  relieved  from  duty^  still  being  Superintendent, 
although  absent  in  the  field  as  a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  and 
I  not  knowing  whether  he  would  return,  and  not  knowing  how  long  I 
would  remain,  how  long  I  would  be  required  to  perform  the  duties  of 
Acting  Superintendent,  I  felt  that  I  was  not  warranted  in  making  any 
change  in  this  schedule — that  is,  the  ordinary  schedule  of  punishment 

Soon  after  I  assumed  my  duties  I  discovered  the  perpetrators  of 
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serious  forms  of  hazing.  An  investigation  was  hald  early  that  sum- 
mer by  myself.  I  will  ssLy  that  information  had  come  to  the  authori- 
ties that  brutal  cases  of  hazing  had  been  perpetrated.  An  investigation 
was  made,  but  the  cadets,  availing  thenoiselves  of  the  regulation  which 
gave  immunity  to  cadets  from  testifying  where  their  testimony  would 
incriminate  themselves,  prevented  the  discovery  of  the  perpetrators  of 
the  hazing.  But  these  cadets  were  punished  for  standing  mute  and 
refusing  to  give  testimony.  After  tnat  it  was  found  useless  to  con- 
duct investigations.  I  will  not  say  useless  to  conduct  them,  but  they 
were  ineffectual,  and  so  the  authorities  at  that  time  were  powerless  to 
get  at  the  perpetrators  of  these  serious  cases  of  hazing. 

During  the  summer  of  1897  there  was  only  one  case  of  interference 
with  a  new  cadet  sentinel — that  is,  only  one  offense  which  was  detected. 
That  was  of  a  noncommissioned  officer,  who  was  reduced  to  the  ranks 
and  severely  punished. 

I  will  say  also  that  in  the  summer  of  1898,  in  consequence  of  the 
war  with  Spain,  the  number  of  officers  was  very  greatly  reduced. 
Three  of  my  assistants  were  taken  away  and  had  to  be  replaced  partly 
by  officers  from  other  departments,  and  having  both  duties  to  perform 
myself  it  made  it  all  the  more  difficult,  I  may  say  extremely  difficult, 
to  give  the  attention  that  the  matter  deservea  at  t)iat  time.  Of  course 
my  responsibilities  were  divided;  although  I  continued  to  live  in  camp 
with  the  tactical  officers,  still  I  had  to  1^  absent  a  great  deal  of  the 
time  in  performing  the  duties  of  Superintendent. 

In  the  summer  of  1898,  after  the  change  was  made  in  the  system  of 
instniction  of  new  cadets  by  giving  the  setting  up  to  Mr.  Koehler,  a 
very  great  improvement  was  made.  The  endurance  of  the  new  cadets 
was  understood  by  that  instructor.  He  has  had  great  experience  as  a 
gymnasium  instructor  and  knew  just  how  far  he  could  go,  whereas  the 
inexperienced  young  drill  instructors  of  the  third  class  subjected  the 
new  cadets  to  an  amount  that  oftentimes  seemed  to  be  more  than  they 
could  put  up  with.  For  that  reason  this  change  was  made,  and  it  was 
very  successful. 

In  the  summer  of  1898,  in  order  to  give  more  protection  to  new 
cadets,  every  possible  measure  was  taken.  The  guard  was  increased; 
the  sentinels  were  placed  in  the  company  streets;  a  sentinel  was  placed 
over  the  sink;  strict  orders  were  given  that  in  case  of  any  interference 
with  the  new  oftdets  they  should  report.  It  was  made  their  duty  not 
only  to  report,  but  to  see,  to  observe,  and  watch  for  any  cases  of  inter- 
ference with  new  cadets.  I  think  during  that  summer  the  fact  of  the 
sentinels  being  on  post  was  a  means  of  giving  those  men  a  great  deal 
of  protection.  1  will  say  also  that  the  tactical  officers  were  required 
to  make  inspections  at  all  soi*ts  of  unexpected  hours,  to  pass  through 
the  company  streets  themselves  at  times  when  they  came  into- camp,  at 
all  times  of  the  night,  all  times  during  the  day,  instead  of  going  directly 
to  their  tents  to  pass  occasionally  through  the  company  streets,  so  as  to 
detect  any  of  this  brutality  which  was  known  to  be  going  on,  but  which 
it  was  impossible  to  get  at. 

I  will  state  also  with  regard  to  this,  that  the  members  of  the  first 
class  were  detailed  in  tuni  to  act  as  company  commanders  for  tours  of 
twenty-four  hours,  and  they  had  instinictions  themselves  during  that 
summer  to  report  cases  of  interference  with  new  cadets,  and  to  sign  a 
certificate  when  they  had  finished  their  tour  that  they  had  reported  all 
cases  of  interference  with  new  cadets  that  had  come  under  their  notices 
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Those  were  the  additional  precautionary  measures  taken  for  their 
protection. 

In  the  summer  of  1899,  after  a  number  of  reports  in  anonymous 
letters,  and  reports  that  had  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  of  severe 
cases  of  brutal  hazing,  an  attempt  was  made  to  get  the  fourth  cIslsh 
together  to  explain  to  them  what  their  rights  and  what  their  duties 
were  and  that  they  should  make  a  stand.  I  carefully  explained  to 
them  how  injurious  this  practice  was,  not  only  on  the  new  cadets,  but 
what  eflFect  it  had  upon  the  older  cadets,  that  they  were  being  required 
to  disobey  orders  in  submitting  to  hazing,  and  that  older  cadets  or 
cadets  of  the  upper  classes  who  were  requiring  of  them  obedience  to 
illegal  orders  were  simply  breeding  in  them  insubordination,  and  that 
they  should  take  a  stand.  I  called  their  attention  to  a  number  of  cases 
of  brutal  hazing  which  had  been  reported — Mr.  MacArthur  and  Mr. 
Hascall,  and  various  others.  These  cadets  were  questioned  by  me — 
Mr.  MacArthur  and  a  number  of  them  who  were  reported  as  having  been 
subjected  to  brutal  hazing — but  very  little  could  be  gotten  out  of  them. 
However,  the  class  agreed  not  to  submit  to  hazing  themselves,  and  also 
that  they  would  not  haze  when  they  became  upper  class  men.  After 
this  the  cadet  who  represented  the  class  came  to  me  and  stated  that  he 
did  not  think  the  cadets  were  able  to  keep  their  promise.  He  gave 
me  to  understand  that  thev  had  been  threatened  by  other  cadets  that 
if  they  did  the  result  would  be  probably  that  the  class  would  be  cut, 
and  that  all  sorts  of  threats  were  made.  He  declined  to  give  the 
names  of  any  of  the  upper  class  cadets  who  had  made  these  threats, 
availing  himself  also  of  nis  prerogative  or  supposed  rights  under  the 
regulations.  Many  of  these  cadets  had  been  intimidated  by  these  new 
cadets  of  the  class  of  1899,  as  many  of  them  had  been  undergoing 
instruction  at  Highland  Falls.  Some  of  them  were  desirous  of  mak- 
ing a  stand;  other  were  desirous  of  currying  favor  with  upper  class 
men,  and  they  thought  their  life  might  be  more  endurable  if  they  did 
so.  So  the  men  who  were  left  to  make  a  stand  were  in  the  minority, 
and  they  did  not  feel  that  they  could  accomplish  anything  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  a  majority  of  their  classmates  were  against  them.  So 
that  scheme  failed. 

Afterwards  an  investigation  was  made  and  there  was  no  result  from 
it  on  account  of  this  following  of  that  paragraph  of  the  regulations 
which  protected  them  from  answers  incriminating  themselves. 

With  reference  to  this  matter  of  so-called  bracing,  which  I  do  not 
think  I  have  spoken  about  in  my  testimony  before  the  military  court, 
or  at  least  have  not  enlarged  upon  at  all,  1  would  like  to  say  that  the 
cadet  instructors  were  all  given  to  understand,  it  was  explained  to 
them,  that  the  position  of  the  soldier  as  required  bv  the  drill  regula- 
tions was  the  correct  position;  it  was  the  position  that  made  the  man 
eflScient,  and  that  the  constrained  position  they  desired  to  give  the 
new  cadet  had  just  the  contrary  effect;  that  the  regulations  made  these 
requirements  with  reference  to  the  position  of  the  soldier  just  what 
they  were  to  make  the  soldier  efficient,  and  the  effect  of  their  exag- 
gerated position,  the  position  the^  gave,  had  the  contrary  effect;  and 
from  time  to  time  orders  were  issued  calling  attention  to  the  drill 
regulations  in  that  manner,  and  every  case  of  violation  of  that  regula 
tion  was  reported.  They  seemed  to  have  the  idea  that  if  the  new 
cadet  was  put  in  that  constrained  position  it  would  make  him  erect  and 
make  him  straight,  whereas  it  had  just  the  contrary  effect     The  posi- 
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tion  that  the  men  were  put  in  by  the  upper  class  men  was  painful,  and 
the  first  opportunity  they  had  afterwards  when  they  no  longer  had  to 
maintain  that  position  they  went  to  the  other  extreme,  and  it  made 
them  slouch.  I  called  their  attention  to  the  position  of  upper  class 
men;  showed  them  that  in  correcting  the  fourth  class  men  and  in 
neglecting  to  correct  the  positions  of  the  upper  class  men  thej 
showed  that  they  were  not  doing  this  from  a  sense  of  duty;  thataf 
that  were  so  they  would  correct  all  improper  positions.  So  that  I 
concluded  that  this  attempt  to  require  the  fourth  class  men  to  take 
those  positions  was  largely  or  greatly  for  the  purpose  of  annoyance, 
and  for  that  reason  they  were  reported  wherever  it  was  seen  they 
were  doing  this. 

With  reference  to  the  matter  of  fighting,  1  would  like  to  state  to 
the  committee,  as  I  did  to  the  court  of  inquiry,  that  the  amount  of 
fighting,  the  extent  of  it,  was  a  revelation  to  me  when  I  heard  of  it. 
I  never  knew  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  scrapping  committee,  or 
that  these  fights  were  conducted  the  way  they  were,  and  the  number 
of  fights  was  a  great  surprise.  The  attempts  made  to  stop  that  sort 
of  thing  were  by  sending  tactical  officers  out  to  watch  to  prevent  it, 
and  if  any  cases  of  cadets  showing  evidences  of  having  been  in  fights 
came  before  their  notice  they  were  to  investigate.  In  that  investiga- 
tion, however,  the  cadets  availed  themselves  of  this  same  unfortunate 
paragmph  of  the  regulations  which  gives  immunity  from  testimony 
incriminating  themselves,  and  this  prevented  sufficient  evidence  being 
found. 

With  reference  to  class  organization,  which  has  been  introduced 
here,  its  inception  dating  back  a  number  of  years — probably  eight  oi 
ten  years — I  think  that  was  largely  instrumental  in  helping  along  haz- 
ing and  also  in  keeping  up  these  fights — enabling  these  fights  to  take 
place.  So  that  I  thought  the  authorization  of  class  organizations  was 
a  mistake,  and  if  they  were  prohibited  it  would  be  teneficial  to  dis- 
cipline. Since  hearing  the  testimony  before  this  committee  it  has 
become  quite  evident  that  the  power  exercised  bv  class  presidents  and 
class  officers  has  been  enormous,  and  I  think  it  has  been  exceedingly 
harmful  to  discipline. 

Now,  with  reference  to  Mr.  Booz  and  his  explanation,  I  have  been 
looking 

Mr.  Clayton.  Can  I  ask  a  question  there  without  disturbing  you? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clayton.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  beneficial  to  do  away  with 
the  class  organization  and  have  a  company  organization  that  would 
include  all  cksses  in  that  company? 

The  Witness.  1  do  not  think  it  is  a  good  idea  to  have  anv  organi- 
zation of  that  sort;  1  do  not  see  any  necessity  for  it.  The  fact  is,  it 
is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  regulations,  which  prevent  or  condemn 
combinations  of  any  sort.  The  election  of  athletic  committees  and 
social  committees — that,  of  course,  has  alwavs  gone  on  and  is  perfectly 
right — and  hop  managers  and  that  sort  of  thing  can  be  continued,  but 
an  organization  for  any  other  puipose  I  think  is  undesirable.  I  do 
not  see  any  necessity  for  a  company  organization  any  more  thaif  there 
is  for  a  class  organization. 

With  reference  to  Mr.  Booz's  explanation,  1  would  like  to  explain 
to  the  committee  so  that  they  can  understand  it  that  Mr.  Booz,  in 
rendering  his  explanation,  states  that  the  report  was  a  mistake.     You 
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have  the  explanation  there,  and  of  course  all  of  you  are  familiar  with 
it.  The  corporal  in  making  his  indorsement  stated  that  the  report  was 
not  a  mistake,  or  something  to  that  effect.  In  other  words,  there  is  a 
conflict  between  the  two.  That  explanation,  as  is  customary  with  me, 
was  referred  back  to  the  cadet  for  further  explanation,  if  he  desired  to 
make  one.  He  did  not  make  further  explanation,  and  the  report  was 
made  against  him;  but  in  holding  the  report  agiainst  him  Idid  not 
conclude  that  Mr.  Booz  was  guilty  of  makmg  a  raise  statement.  The 
report  was  held  against  him  oecause  I  thought  he  was  mistaken  in  his 
statement,  and  gave  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  which  has  been  my 
practice.  If  there  had  been  any  reason  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Booz  haid 
made  a  false  statement,  the  matter  would  have  been  investigated  and 
carried  further,  as  has  been  done  in  other  cases. 

I  mentioned  the  case  of  Cadet  Higbie,  who  was  court-martialed  for 
making  a  false  statement.  He  was  an  upper  class  man,  and  when  he 
made  his  statement  and  the  explanation  was  indorsed  by  the  reporting 
officer^  and  afterwards  sent  back  to  him,  there  seemed  to  be  something 
suspicious  about  his  explanation,  and  that  case  was  investigated  and 
he  was  brought  to  trial  by  court-martial.  I  mention  that  to  show  you 
how  those  cases  are  treated.  Where  there  is  no  suspicion  of  any  lack 
of  veracity  or  where  the  question  of  veracity  is  not  involved  at  sJI,  the 
matter  is  dropped.  And  that  report  against  Mr.  Booz  was  held  against 
him  simply  for  the  reason  that  it  was  conceived  that  he  had  committed 
the  oflfense,  but  that  he  was  mistaken  in  his  statement  in  saying  that  he 
had  not;  and,  giving  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  it  was  not  thought 
necessary  to  carry  that  matter  any  further.  I  do  not  think  I  explwied 
that  to  the  military  court  of  inquiry. 

I  have  heard  that  in  the  testimony  given  it  has  appeared  in  some  of 
the  cases  where  cadets  were  found  dencient  in  conduct  that  it  seemed 
that  the  number  of  reports  which  were  given  by  cadets — in  one  case, 
at  least,  the  case  of  Mr.  Hutzler — were  very  much  greater  than  those 

fiven  by  tactical  oflScers.  In  reference  to  his  case,  I  would  say  that 
Ir.  Hutzler  made  very  few  explanations.  I  sent  for  him  a  number 
of  times  and  called  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  had  failed  to 
explain  the  reports  against  him,  and  that  if  he  did  not  do  so  his  stay 
here  would  certainly  be  short.  In  reference  to  the  number  of  reports 
given,  I  have  taken  a  number  of  reports  from  the  first  of  September, 
each  month,  the  number  given  by  cadets  and  the  number  given  by 
tactical  oflicers,  to  show  that  as  a  rule  the  number  of  reports  given  by 
cadets  is  largely  in  excess  of  the  number  given  by  tacticaloflBcers, 
The  CEidets  are  in  positions  to  report  veiy  much  more  than  tactical 
oflicers.  Lates,  absences,  little  iniractions  of  discipline  in  ranks,  do 
not  come  under  the  supervision  of  the  tactical  officers,  but  do  come 
under  the  supervision  of  cadets.  The  reports  given  by  tactical  officers 
are  often  of  a  more  serious  nature  than  those  given  by  cadets.  For 
instance,  take  the  matter  of  hazing  oflfenses,  some  of  a  serious  nature. 
There  is  only  one  cadet  who  is  called  upon  to  report  oflfenses  of  that 
kind,  but  the  number  of  demerits  given  for  those  offenses  is  conmionly 
great — five  and  seven  for  each  offense — whereas  these  reports  given 
by  ca<fets  for  minor  offenses  are  given  a  fewer  number  of  demerits. 
So  that  the  reports  given  by  the  tactical  officers  will  result — a  few 
reports  will  result — in  more  demerits  than  a  larger  number  of  reports 
given  by  cadets. 

In  the  month  of  September  of  this  year — I  have  taken  this  from  the 
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records — the  number  of  reports  given  by  cadets  was  1,189;  the  num- 
ber by  tactical  officers,  1,141.  In  the  month  of  October,  number  of 
reports  bv  cadets,  936;  number  of  reports  by  tactical  officers,  851.  In 
the  montli  of  November,  number  of  reports  by  cadets,  930;  number 
of  reports  by  tactical  officers,  599.  In  the  month  of  December,  num- 
ber of  reports  by  cadets,  892;  number  of  reports  by  tactical  officers, 
694.  In  the  month  of  January,  up  to  the  14th,  number  of  reports  by 
cadets,  466;  tactical  officers,  260. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  reports  ^ven  by  cadets 
throughout  the  year  is  very  largely  in  excess  of  those  given  by  officers 
of  the  tactical  department,  for  the  reason  I  mentioned— that  they  are 
in  a  position  to  observe  very  many  more  infractions  of  discipline  than 
the  tactical  officers  are. 

In  looking  over  my  testimony  before  the  military  court  I  did  not  see 
certain  extracts  from  the  different  records  which  were  made  in  Cadet 
Booz's  case.  I  don't  know  whether  you  are  desirous  to  know  about 
that  or  not. 

The  Chaikman.  We  would  like  to  have  that  if  the  matter  is  perti- 
nent. 

The  Witness.  This  would  have  some  bearing  upon  what  his  state 
of  health  must  have  been  during  that  period. 

The  Chaibman.  I  think  it  would  be  very  well  to  have  it. 

The  Witness.  This  paper  is  an  extract  from  the  departure  book, 
showing  tiie  whereabouts  of  Cadet  Booz  during  all  the  time  from  July 
11,  when  he  entered  camp,  tiU  October  3,  the  day  he  left  here.  This 
record  shows  that  on  August  6  he  availed  himself  of  the  Saturday 
afternoon  privilege  of  leaving  camp  at  1.58  o'clock,  and  he  returned 
at  3.18  o'clock  p.  m.     That  was  the  day  of  the  fight 

(The  paper  referred  to  was  hereinafter  introduced  in  evidence,  and 
will  be  found  at  the  conclusion  of  the  testimony  in  this  investigation, 
marked '^Hein  A.") 

This  paper  I  now  have  shows  a  record  of  the  tours  of  guard  duty 

?Brformea  by  Cadet  Booz  while  at  the  Westpoint  Military  Academy, 
his  would  also  have  some  bearing  upon  the  condition  of  his  physical 
health.  He  performed  tours  of  guard  duty  July  8,  July  15,  July  23, 
and  August  2,  August  19,  and  August  23.  That  was  in  camp.  He 
also  performed  tours  of  guard  duty  while  in  barracks  August  28,  Sep- 
tember 2,  September  7,  September  12,  September  18,  September  24, 
and  September  30.  These  tours  of  duty  lasted  twenty -four  hours 
and  were  exceedingly  arduous.  A  sentinel  performs  his  guard  duty  the 
same  as  a  soldier  in  the  Regular  Army — that  is,  while  in  camp.  While 
in  barracks  the  tours  are  not  arduous;  they  are  simply  in  the  halls 
from  supper  to  tattoo. 

(Paper  referred  to  was  hereinafter  introduced^in  evidence,  and  will 
be  found  following  the  testimony  taken  in  this  investigation,  marked 
*'ExhibitHeinB.^') 

This  is  an  extract  from  the  delinquency  reports,  showing  the  absence 
of  Cadet  Booz  from  one  supper  formation  on  August  28,  1898.  That 
is  to  saj^  he  was  not  absent  from  any  meal  during  his  stay  at  the  Mili- 
tary Academy.  A  cadet  is  not  allowed  to  be  absent  except  he  can  get 
his  meals  somewhere  else  other  than  in  the  cadet  mess  hall,  and  mis 
shows  he  was  not  absent  from  any  meal. 

(The  paper  referred  to  was  hereinafter  introduced  in  evidence,  and 
will  be  found  following  the  testimony  taken  in  this  investigation, 
marked  ''  Exhibit  Hein  C") 
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With  reference  to  the  annoyance  of  candidates — ^these  young  gentle- 
men who  are  preparing  for  entrance  to  the  Military  Academy  at  the 
school  below  here — it  was  found  or  reported  from  time  to  time  that  the 
candidates  were  being  annoyed  and  have  been  annoyed  by  upper  class 
•nen,  and  measures  were  taken  to  prevent  that,  if  possible.  An  officer 
of  the  tactical  department  had  been  sent  from  time  to  time  to  places 
where  there  was  a  possibility  of  these  occurrences  taking -place. 
Orders  were  issued  preventing  cadets  from  loitering  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  south  guardhouse,  where  they  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  the 
candidates.  These  measures  resulted  in  the  detection  of  hazing  of 
these  candidates  and  the  punishment  of  cadets  for  doing  so.  October 
21, 1899,  an  order  was  issued  for  punishing  '^ets  for  interfering  with 
candidates  in  the  vicinity  of  the  south  guardhouse.  There  were  some 
candidates  found  standing  there  against  the  wall  near  the  south  guard- 
house and  upper  class  men  were  annoying  them. 

Mr.  Clayton.  Was  this  before  they  had  reported? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  before  they  had  reported  at  the  Academv. 

Mr.  Clayton.  You  mean  to  say  they  came  all  the  way  from  HigL- 
land  Falls  up  there  in  order  to  be  hazed  ? 

The  Witness.  They  were  sent  for;  yes,  sir;  and  they  came  up  there 
and  allowed  themselves  to  be  hazed.  They  are  in  that  state  of  mtimi- 
dation. 

Mr.  Wanger.  They  come  where?     ' 

The  Witness.  They  come  on  the  outskirts  of  the  reservation.  1 
will  state  in  that  connection  that  I  have  myself  made  an  investigation 
at  the  preparatory  school  at  Highland  Falls,  and  I  have  been  told  by 
the  candidates  that  they  have  been  subjected  to  annoyance,  and  that 
they  were  intimidated  by  upper  class  men,  who  sent  for  them  and 
made  them  come  there  for  the  purpose  of  annoying  them;  and,  in  talk- 
ing to  them,  these  candidates  stated  to  me  that  they  were  desirous  of 
taking  a  stand  to  prevent  that  sort  of  thing,  but  there  were  others 
among  them  who  were  desirous  of  currying  favor  with  upper  class  men 
to  prevent  being  hazed  themselves,  and  they  did  not  reel  that  they 
could  hold  out  and  take  that  stand  on  account  of  the  others  not  join- 
ing with  them.  These  men  were  students  of  other  colleges — the  men 
whom  I  examined.  One  of  them  was  a  student  of  Hai-vard  and  another 
one  of  Chicago  University  and  another  of  Ann  Harbor  and  another  of 
Georgetown  Universitv.  They  explained  to  me  just  how  it  was  that 
they  could  not  make  the  stand  against  the  upper  class  men,  that  they 
were  made  to  believe  that  if  they  resisted  hazing  that  thev  would  have 
to  fight,  and  would  be  cut,  and  all  sorts  of  things  would  happen  to 
them.  So  the  few  who  were  desirous  of  making  the  stand  were  left 
in  the  lurch  by  the  great  majority  of  them,  who  would  not  stand  up 
with  them,  and  that  was  the  condition  I  lound.  These  cadets  who 
were  detected  in  this  interfering  with  them  were  punished  by  the  order 
of  October  21, 1899,  which  is  to  this  effect: 

Special  Orders,  \  Headquarters  U.  S.  Military  Academy, 

No.  209.         i  Wedpointy  N,  Y,,  October  SI,  1899. 

[Extract.] 

IV.  For  "interferinff  with  and  annoying  civilians  in  the  vicinity  of  the  south 
guardhouse,"  on  the  7th  instant,  Cadets  Keith  S.  Gregory  and  Frederick  E.  Shnyder. 
fourth  class,  will  be  confined  to  the  limits  of  cadet  barrac^ks,  area  of  barracks  and 
gymnasium,  until  Juno  1,  1900,  and  will  serve  punishment  tours  every  Wednesday 
and  Saturday  during  the  same  period. 
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The  extension  of  hazing  to  the  annoyance  of  young  n^en  in  no  way  belonging  to 
the  Corpe  of  Cadets  is  a  recent  growth  in  the  Academy's  history.  It  is  one  that  self- 
respecting  cadets  who  also  have  the  good  name  and  interest  of  the  Academy  at  heart 
can  not  take  too  early  action  to  suppress. 

Facts  in  connection  with  it  have  come  to  the  Superintendent's  knowledge  which 
are  humiliating  in  the  extreme  and  accentuate  the  ipany  evils  the  practice  of  hazing 
entails.  Cadets  are  assured  that  so  long  as  the  practice  exists  at  the  Academy  it 
affords  a  soured  of  constant  attack  upon  the  good  name  of  the  Academy  and  upon 
the  standard  of  fairness  and  honor  of  the  Corps  of  Cadets. 

Cadet  Shnyder  is  released  from  arrest. 
»  *  *  *  *  «  ■» 

By  order  of  Colonel  Mills: 

W.    C.   RiVEBS, 

First  Lieutenanty  First  (Javalry,  Adjutant, 

Mr.  Clayton.  Has  it  stopped  it? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir;  it  has  not.  This  investigation  I  made  was 
about  three  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  Driggs.  Do  you  know  what  hazing  it  was? 

The  Witness.  It  was  a  mild  form;  they  were  required  to  brace  and 
answer  questions  and  to  bring  up  to  cadets  contraband  articles,  such 
as  tobacco  and  other  things. 

In  reading  over  my  testimony  I  did  not  observe  the  orders  which 
were  issued  in  1898  giving  special  punishments  for  offenses  a^inst 
hazing.  I  have  had  copies  of  those  made  which  I  have  here.  There 
are  quite'a  number  of  punishments  given. 

Mr.  Smith.  If  those  are  copies,  you  might  hand  them  to  the  reporter 
and  let  them  be  incorporated  in  the  record  if  you  wish  to  surrender 
them. 

The  Witness.  These  punishments  were  principally  for  harshness  to 
new  cadets  by  drillmasters;  for  offenses  of  that  sort.  If  they  were 
noncommissioned  officers,  they  were  reduced  to  the  ranks;  if  they  were 
not  nonconmaissioned  officers,  they  were  confined  to  the  guard  tent  for 
thirty  days.  I  might  read  one  of  these  orders,  which  gives  the  general 
character  of  all  of  them.     This  was  published  in  1898. 

Spbcial  Orders,  \  Headquarters  U.  S.  Military  Academy, 

No.  125.         i  Westpointy  N.  K,  July  15,  1898. 

[Extract.] 

III.  For  permitting  a  new  cadet  to  enter  his  tent  and  perform  menial  service  for 
him,  in  violation  of  section  140,  Regulations  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  the  appointment 
of  Cadet  Sherrill  as  corporal  in  the  Battalion  of  Cadets  is  hereby  revok^,  and  he 
will  be  confined  to  the  guard  tent  for  thuly  days.  The  acting  superintendent  is  thus 
lenient  in  view  of  the  previous  good  record  of  Cadet  Sherrill. 

IV.  For  performing  menial  service  for  another  cadet,  in  violation  of  section  140, 
Regulations  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  new  Cadet  Moran  is  hereby  confined  to  the 
guard  tent  for  a  period  of  thirty  days.  The  acting  superintendent  is  thus  lenient  in 
view  of  the  youth  and  inexperience  of  Cadet  Moran. 

By  order  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hein: 

Samuel  C.  Hazzard, 
Second  TAeuienard,  First  Artillery y  AdjutaiU. 

Mr.  Smith.  Let  them  be  marked  by  the  reporter  and  put  in  the 
record. 

(The  papers  referred  to  were  marked  by  the  reporter,  ''Hein,  El;" 
"Hein,E2;"  ''Hein,  E3;"  ^'Hein,  E4;"  "Hein,E5;"  "Hein,E6;" 
''Hein,  E  Y;"  "Hein,  E  8;"  "Hein,  E  9;"  and  "Hein^  E  10,"  which 
will  be  found  following  the  testimony  in  this  investigation.) 

The  WrrNESS.  These  punishments,  as  I  have  said,  were  mostly  for 
requiring  menial  service  and  for  harsh  treatment. 
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This  is  a  list  of  130  offenses  connected  with  hazing,  and  punished 
during  the  summer  of  1898. 

(The  paper  referred  to  was  introduced  in  evidence,  and  will  be 
found  following  the  testimony  in  this  investigation,  marked, ''  Hein,  F.") 

In  the  orders  of  1899,  after  the  class  meeting  of  the  fourth  class,  I 
considered  it  advisable  to  make  some  recommendation  on  the  subject 
of  some  measure  to  be  taken  to  stop  hazing.     I  will  read  this: 

Hbadquabtbbs  U.  S.  Corps  of  Cadstb, 

Westpaint,  N,  F.,  September  7,  1S99, 
The  Adjutant  U.  S.  Military  Academy: 

Sir:  With  the  view  of  instituting  more  effective  measures  to  aid  in  the  suppreseion 
of  hazing,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  Supenntendent 
the  followinjf  propositions: 

1.  To  reqmre  the  members  of  the  present  third  and  fourth  claases  to  sign  a  certificate, 
just  before  the  departure  of  the  classes  on  furlough,  that  they  have  abstained  from 
the  practice  of  hazine,  or  from  annoying,  harassing,  or  interfering  with  fourth  class 
men  in  any  manner  whatever  from  a  set  date,  in  default  of  which  they  will  forfeit  their 
furlough. 

2.  To  obtain  authority  from  the  War  Department  to  delay  the  graduation  of  the 
present  first  and  second  classes  two  months  unless  they  sign  a  certificate  similar  to 
that  recommended  in  case  of  the  third  and  fourth  classes. 

3.  That  authority  be  obtained  from  the  War  Department  to  reqmre  every  candi- 
date, before  admission  into  the  Academy,  to  sign  a  pledge  that  he  will  abstain  from 
any  form  of  hazing  fourth  class  men  while  at  the  Academy,  refusal  to  sign  the  pledge 
to  be  a  bar  to  his  admission. 

Very  respectfully,  O.  L.  Hein, 

neutenant-OoUmel  of  Oavahry,  Cbmrnandant  of  Oadels. 

(The  foregoing  was  hereinafter  introduced  in  evidence  and  marked 
''Hein,  G. "J 

I  think  after  that,  in  the  fall,  a  recommendation  somewhat  similar 
to  that  was  made  by  the  Superintendent  himself. 

Mr.  Sbhth.  And  subsequently  withdrawn  ? 

The  Witness.  Subsequently  withdrawn,  I  think. 

I  will  state  to  the  committee  that  in  making  that  reconmiendation 
my  views  on  the  subject  subsequently  underwent  some  change,  partic- 
ularly after  hearing  the  testimony  before  the  court. 

As  regards  the  matter  of  pledges,  I  am  opposed  and  have  been 
opposed  to  pledges,  and,  in  fact,  abolished  ple(%es  in  the  sunmoer  of 
1898.  It  had  been  the  practice  to  require  tobacco  pledges,  and  while 
acting  as  superintendent  in  1898  I  abolished  those  pledges.  As  a  rule 
I  am  not  in  favor  of  pledges;  but  in  this  particular  case,  this  hazing 
being  an  extraordinary  evil,  I  made  that  reconmiendation;  but  since 
hearing  the  testimony  1  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  other  means 
would  be  better  than  those  recommended  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  pledges  that  you  abolished  were  pledges  that  were 
given  for  the  purpose  of  wiping  out  demerits,  were  they  not? 

The  Witness.  What  I  referred  to  was  the  tobacco  pledge.  The 
practice  was  that  the  cadet  who  received  a  report  for  smoking  was 
given  a  certain  number  of  punishments  if  he  could  not  make  a  satis- 
factory explanation.  I  think  it  was  twenty -four  confinements.  The 
next  report  against  him  for  a  similar  offense  he  was  given  forty-eight 
confinements,  and  the  next  one  ninety -six;  until  finally  he  got  so  many 
that  he  had  to  do  something  to  get  out  of  confinement,  which  was  to 
take  a  tobacco  pledge  to  abstain  from  smoking  while  at  the  Military 
Academy.    Those  were  what  I  referred  to. 
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Mr.  Sjoth.  And  did  that  cancel  the  judgments  already  against  him? 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  exactly  understand. 

Mr.  Smith.  Suppose  he  had  been  sentenced  to  200  or  300  confine- 
ments and  then  give  this  pledge,  would  he  have  to  go  on  and  serve 
those  confinements? 

The  Witness.  Yes;  but  it  was  impossible,  and  after  awhile  he 
would  get  so  many  that  he  would  be  bevond  his  term  of  service  as  a 
cadet.  I  mention  that  to  show  that  I  ao  not  approve  of  pledges,  and 
when  I  had  an  opportunity  I  abolished  them. 

Mr.  Smith.  When  he  gave  this  tobacco  pledge  and  had  a  lot  of  con- 
finements against  him,  did  he  get  rid  of  any  of  those  confinements? 

Mr.  Wanger.  Was  he  at  once  relieved  of  those  confinements  on 
giving  the  pledge? 

The  Witness.  He  was  relieved  from  the  confinements. 

Mr.  SBfiTH.  That  is  what  I  was  after — whether  he  was  relieved  from 
confinements  to  which  he  had  been  sentenced,  but  had  not  served,  upon 
upon  giving  the  pledge. 

The  Witness.  Yes.  With  reference  to  the  instruction  of  new 
cadets,  I  had  something  to  remark  upon  that  subject  in  my  report  to 
the  Superintendent  in  1900  which  I  do  not  think  1  rcferrea  to  m  the 
testimony  before  the  court  of  inquiry;  also  upon  the  subject  of  hazing. 
I  will  read  from  that  report  on  that  subject: 

The  recruit  instruction  of  new  cadets  (80  in  number)  arriving  in  June  began  on 
June  23  and  ended  on  July  3  (13  drill  days),  and  consisted  of  the  following  subjects: 
.  Physical  exercises  and  setting-up  drill;  school  of  the  soldier  and  squad;  extended- 
order  drill,  and  ceremonies;  preliminary  target  practice  (sighting,  position,  and  aim- 
ing drills,  gallery  practice) ;  shelter-tent  exercise;  shelter-trench  exercise. 

Lectures  were  given  to  the  new  cadets  on  the  academic  regulations,  blue  book, 
care  of  arms  and  equipment,  firing  regulations,  and  service  of  security  and  information. 

The  instruction  of  the  new  cadets  (83  in  number |  arriving  on  the  25th  of  July 
began  on  July  31  and  ended  on  August  14  (13  drill  aays),  and  comprised  the. same 
proeramme  as  that  mentioned  above. 

Tne  hours  for  daily  instruction  (except  Sundays]  were  as  follows: 

Physical  exercises,  7.15  to  8.15  a.  m.;  infantry  aill,  8.45  to  9.45  a.  m.  and  4.30  to 
5.30  p.  m.;  gallery  practice,  10.30  to  11.15  a.  m.;  shelter-trench  and  shelter-tent  exer- 
cise during  some  of  the  morning  and  afternoon  drill  hours;  lectures,  12  to  12.46  p.  m. 

The  very  remarkable  and  exceptional  progress  made  in  the  instruction  of  new  (idets 
during  the  summer  of  1900  even  exceeaed  that  effected  during  the  summer  of  1899. 
The  first-mentioned  course  lasted  13  drill  days  and  the  last-mentioned  course  occu- 
pied 18  drill  days. 

The  instruction  of  new  cadets  entering  in  June  was  completed  in  time  to  allow 
these  younj?  gentlemen  to  begin  their  artillery  and  company  infontry  drills  and  other 
exercises  with  the  upper  class  men  on  the  5th  of  July. 

The  instructors  employed  over  new  cadets  were  specially  selected  members  of  the 
first  and  third  classes,  and  comprised  careful,  painstaking,  patient,  exemplary,  and 
intelligent  instructors,  all  of  whom  worked  conscientiously  and  efficiently  under  the 
immediate  supervision  of  the  assistant  instructor  of  tactics  in  charge  and  the  master 
of  the  sword. 

The  progress  made  in  this  branch  of  instruction  was  most  satisfactory  and  gratify- 
ing, and  can  be  principally  attributed  to  the  systematic  and  rational  arrangement  of 
the  course,  the  excellent  instructors  employed,  and  the  strict  compliance  of  the  latter 
with  the  correct  methods  laid  down  in  the  drill  regulations  for  the  conduct  of 
instructors. 

As  regards  discipline,  I  say: 

The  discipline  of  the  corps  of  cadets  has  been  strictly  enforced  in  accordance 
with  the  r^ulations  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy.  It  has,  generally 
speaking,  been  very  good,  and,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  was  never  in  such  a 
satisfactory  condition  as  at  present.  This,  in  my  opinion,  can  be  attributed  to  the 
more  discriminate  award  of  privileges  according  to  conduct  grades;  to  intrusting 
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greater  responsibilities  to  cadets  when  acting  in  tbie  capacity  of  oflBcere  and  holding 
them  up  to  the  same;  to  the  introduction  of  the  scheme  of  military  efficiency,  by 
which  soldierly  value  can  be  properly  credited;  and  by  the  more  vigorous  measores 
taken  to  suppress  hazing,  the  root  of  all  evil  at  the  Mihtary  Academy. 

This  pernicious  practice,  with  its  tendencies  to  develop  all  that  is  unsoldierly  and 
nothing  that  is  manly,  has,  in  its  more  injurious  forms,  oeen  volimtarily  abandoned 
by  cadetfe  generally,  and,  be  it  said  to  their  credit,  is  now  a  custom  more  honored  in 
the  breach  than  in  the  observance. 

That  is  from  the  report  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Military 
Academy  in  1900,  a  report  made  by  me  as  commandant  of  cadets. 

These  are  the  punishments  awarded  in  the  summer  of  1897,  as 
transcribed  from  tne  record: 

(The  list  of  punishments  referred  to  was  introduced  in  evidence  and 
will  be  found  following  the  testimony  in  this  investigation,  marked 
"Hein,H.") 

The  reference  made  and  the  measures  taken  to  require  the  companv 
commanders  to  notice  particularly  in  case  of  interference  with  fourtn 
class  men  and  the  reports  that  had  to  be  made  are  given  in  these  two 
papers,  showing  what  they  were  required  to  do  in  the  summer  of  1899 
to  prevent  and  to  report  cases  of  hazing.  The  company  commanders 
at  that  time  were  required  to  submit  a  certificate,  because  the  hazing 
had  become  so  bad  and  was  carried  on  to  such  an  extent  that  this  extraor- 
dinary measure  was  adopted  of  requiring  the  company  commander 
to  notice  these  things  and  te  report  on  them.  They  were  required  to 
submit  a  certificate  on  the  completion  of  their  tour  of  duty  that  they 
had  observed  and  reported  anv  interference  with  new  cadets.  This 
shows  the  kind  of  a  certificate  that  was  signed  at  that  time.  This  same 
requirement  extended  te  the  barracks,  where  the  inspector  of  sub- 
divisions was  also  required  to  certify  that  he  had  exercised  his  utmost 
endeavor  to  prevent  any  interference,  of  whatsoever  nature,  with  fourth 
class  men. 

(The  paper  referred  te  was  introduced  in  evidence,  and  will  be  found 
following  the  testimony  in  this  investigation,  marked  "Hein,  I."^ 

Mr.  Smith.  Was  this  the  certificate  that  certain  cadet  captains  renised 
te  sign,  and  who  were  on  that  account  punished? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir.     Shall  I  read  it? 

Mr.  Smith.  1  would  be  glad  to  hear  it. 

The  Witness: 

Westpoint,  N.  Y.,  September!?,  1899. 

Lieut.  Edward  Anderson, 

Seventh  Cavalry ,  Assistant  Instructor  of  Tactics^ 

Commanding  Company  /),  V.  S.  Corps  of  Cadets: 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  I  have  performed  the  duties  of  company  com- 
mander, in  accordance  with  Orders  No.  88,  Headquarters  United  States  Corps  of 
Cadets,  and  that  I  have  exerted  my  utmost  endeavor  to  prevent  any  interference  of 
whatever  nature  with  fourth  class  men. 

Very  respectfully,  T.  P.  Amos, 

Cadet,  Pot.  Company  D,  First  Oass. 

These  were  extended  I  think  up  to  the  month  of  November,  1899, 
when  this  hazing  had  become  so  bad  that  these  certificates  were  also 
required  of  inspector  of  subdivisions,  police  reports,  one  of  which  I 
will  read. 
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FOLICB  REPORT  FOR  JANUARY   17,    1901. 

To  Lieutenant  Lassitkr, 

Fird  Artillery y  Supemitendent  of  Divisiwis. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  I  have  performed  all  the  duties  required  of 
me  as  inspector  of  subdivision  by  parargraphs  259  to  263  Regulations  United  States 
Military  Academy,  inclusive. 
Very  respectfully, 

Wm.  S.  Browning, 
Oadd  Lieutenant,  Company  E,  Battalion  of  Cadets, 
Superintendent  of  Nineteenth  Subdivision  of  the  Company. 
List  of  delinquencies 

The  list  of  delinquencies  is  on  the  back  of  this. 

(The  foregoing  was  hereinafter  introduced  in  evidence  marked 
^'Hein,  J.") 

Mr.  Smith.  You  say  that  continued  up  to  November,  1899.  Was  it 
then  stopped? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  supposed  at  that  time  that  hazing 
had  all  stopped.  When  they  came  into  barracks  it  was  supposed 
it  had  all  stopped — that  is  to  say,  the  excessive  hazing  had  stoppea.  In 
fact,  it  was  supposed  that  none  was  taking  place  at  the  barraclcs.  The 
idea  was  that  when  the  cadets  came  back  to  the  barracks  that  they  were 
let  alone,  but  it  seems  they  were  not.  But  these  were  kept  up  an3^how 
as  a  precaution  up  to  the  month  of  November.  These  records  contain 
the  various  ordei*s  that  were  issued  from  time  to  time  with  reference 
to  the  instruction  of  new  cadets  and  also  with  reference  to  certain  pre- 
cautions that  were  taken  to  prevent  interference,  putting  tents  off 
limits,  and  various  other  precautions.     I  have  the  books  here. 

Mr.  Smith.  Issued  while  you  were  Acting  Superintendent? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir;  as  comtoandant  of  cadets.  During  my  term 
as  commandant  of  cadets  the  various  measures  that  have  Ixien  taken, 
also  with  reference  to  their  instruction,  showing  what  precautions  haa 
been  taken  to  insure  the  proper  training  of  the  fourth  class  men.  I 
have  marked  the  places  in  these  books  so,  if  called  upon,  I  can  read 
them-  I  do  not  recall  anything  else.  I  think  I  have  stated  in  my  tes- 
timony before  the  court  everything  that  I  had  to  sav  on  the  subject 
with  the  exception  of  this  additional  testimony  which  I  have  given, 
which  did  not  appear  in  that,  or  at  least,  I  could  not  find  it. 

Mr.  Smith.  May  I  ask  if  these  orders  that  you  are  speaking  of  are 
in  the  record  of  the  military  commission's  inquiry. 

The  Witness.  No,  sir.  If  the  committee  desires,  I  can  read  one, 
to  show  the  character  of  the  order. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  are  there? 

The  Witness.  They  are  issued  nearly  every  year. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  copies  to  be  had? 

The  Witness.  I  can  furnish  copies;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  they  are  recorded  in  the  book? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  what  shape  are  the  copies? 

The  Witness.  There  are  no  copies.  These  books  contain  the  orders 
issued  from  the  headq^uarters  United  States  Coips  of  Cadets. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  what  occurs  to  the  committee:  That  in  jus 
tice  to  yourself  those  orders  should  be  a  part  of  the  record,  so  that  it 
might  appear  what,  from  time  to  time,  you  have  done  as  commandant 
of  the  caaets  here  for  the  protection  of  these  fourth  class  men  and  for 
the  elimination  of  hazing.     How  could  you  furnish  us  copies  of  those? 
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The  Witness.  I  could  have  copies  typewritten. 

Mr.  Smith.  If  they  could  be  speedily  typewritten  and  certified,  so 
as  to  be  official,  I  think  it  would  be  quite  as  satisfactory  to  all  con- 
cerned as  it  would  to  read  them  to-night. 

The  WriNEss.  I  will  furnish  these  orders. 

The  orders  referred  to  are  as  follows: 

Headquartbrs  U.  S.  Corps  op  Cadktr, 

Westpointf  N.  F.,  January  ^/,  190 J. 
Hon.  Charles  Dick,  M.  C, 

Chairman  Ckrmmitiee  of  InvesHgaiionf  etc^ 

House  of  Rq^yresentativeSf  WashinffUmy  D.  C. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  herewith  orders  issued  from  Headquarters  United 
States  Corps  of  Cadets,  and  request  that  the  same  ma^^  be  entered  with  my  testimony 
before  the  committee  of  investigation  recently  in  session  here. 
Very  respectfully, 

0.  L.  Hein, 
Lievlenani- Colonel  of  Cavalry  ^  Commandant  of  QideU. 


Orders,  \  Headquarters  U.  S.  Corps  op  Cadkts, 

No.  70.  i  Westpoint,  N,  K,  Augiut  14,  1900. 

I.  The  new  cadets  will  move  into  camp  after  the  return  of  the  battalion  from 
breakfast  on  August  15. 

When  the  removal  of  all  authorized  articles  is  completed,  the  new  cadets  belondjig 
to  A,  B,  C,  and  D  companies  will  be  formed  in  four  squads  and  will  be  march^  to 
camp  by  the  cadets  on  special  duty  over  them. 

As  soon  as  camp  is  reached,  each  squad  will  be  marched  to  its  company  street  and 
dismissed.  Each  new  cadet  will  then  go  to  the  tent  assigned  to  him  andf  proceed  to 
immediately  arrange  it  properly  under  the  direction  of  the  officers  and  nonoommis- 
sioned  officers  of  the  company. 

»  »  »  »  I*  «  •  ♦ 

IV.  In  order  that  new  cadets  shall  retain  the  proper  set-up  and  soldierljr  position 
taught  them  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  Infantry  Drill  Regulations,  they 
will  be  corrected  for  errors  in  this  respect  whenever  necessary  when  out  of  ranks  by 
the  cadet  officers  and  noncommissioned  officers  of  their  companies. 

The  attention  of  cadet  officers  and'  noncommissioned  omcers  and  file  closere  is 
directed  to  the  third  paragraph  of  section  34,  Blue  Book,  paragraph  6,  Infantry  Drill 
Begulations,  and  paragraph  25,  Cavalry  Dnll  B^ulations,  wmch  will  be  carefully 
ob^rved  in  alLcases. 
By  order  of*LieutenantrColonel  Hein: 

Henry  C.  Jbwett, 
Cadet  Lieutenant  and  AdjutanL 
A  true  copy. 

•  O.  L.  Hein, 

Lieutenant-Colonel  of  Cavalry t  Commandant  of  CadeU. 


Orders,  \  Headquarters  U.  S.  Corps  op  Cadets, 

No.  53.  /  Wedpoini,  N.  F.,  July  S,  1900, 

I.  The  new  cadets  will  move  into  camp  after  the  return  of  the  battalion  from 
breakfast  on  July  4. 

When  the  removal  of  all  authorized  articles  is  completed,  the  new  cadets  l>elong- 
ing  to  A,  B,  C,  and  D  companies  will  be  formed  in  four  squads  and  will  be  march^ 
to  camp  by  the  cadet  on  special  duty  over  them. 

As  soon  as  camp  is  reacned,  each  squad  will  be  marched  to  its  company  street  and 
dismissed.  Each  new  cadet  will  then  go  to  the  tent  assigned  to  him  and  proceed  to 
immediately  arrange  it  properly  under  the  direction  of  officers  and  nonoomminBioned 
officers  of  the  company. 

II.  The  new  cadets  will  be  divided  into  three  equal  siquads,  viz: 

First.  Those  fully  uniformed  and  equipped  and  proficient  in  their  drill.  These  will 
attend  all  duties  with  their  companies. 

Second.  Those  proficient  in  their  drill,  but  not  fully  uniformed.  These  will  attend 
all  duties  with  their  companies,  except  dress  parade  and  guard.  As  soon  as  they  are 
fully  uniformed  they  will  attend  all  duties. 
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Third.  Those  who  are  not  completely  proficient  in  their  drill.  These  will  attend 
all  duties  with  their  companies,  except  oreBs  parade  and  guard,  and  in  addition  will 
attend  infantry  drill  from  4  to  5  p.  m.  until  proficiency  is  attained,  when  they  will 
attend  all  duty  with  their  companies. 

All  cadets  of  the  second  and  third  squads  will  be  formed  to  the  left  of  the  battalion 
at  dress  parade  and  receive  instruction  in  this  ceremony  dail v. 

The  special-duty  men  will  remain  in  charge  of  the  new  cadet  instruction,  specified 
in  paragraph  II  of  this  order,  under  the  direction  of  Lieutenant  Smith,  until  their 
services  are  no  longer  required. 

III.  The  limits  of  new  cadets  are  extended  until  further  orders  to  the  level  of  the 
plain  and  as  far  as  the  cemetery  road  and  south  gate. 

IV.  In  order  that  new  cadets  shall  retain  the  proper  set-up  and  soldierly  position 
taught  them  according  to  the  rei^uirements  of  tne  Infantry  Drill  Regulations,  they 
will  be  corrected  for  errors  in  this  respect  whenever  necessary  when  out  of  ranks 
by  the  cadet  officers  and  noncommissioned  officers  of  their  companies. 

The  attention  of  cadet  officers  and  noncommissioned  officers  and  file  closers  is 
directed  to  the  third  paragraph  of  sei*tion  34,  Blue  Book,  paragraph  6,  Infantry  Drill 
Regulations,  and  paragraph  25,  Cavalry  Drill  R^ulations,  wnicli  will  be  carefully 
observed  in  all  cases. 
By  order  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hein: 

Henry  C.  Jewett, 
Cadet  Lieulenani  and  Adjutant. 
A  true  copy. 

0.  L.  Hein, 
LietUenant-Colonel  of  Cavalry ^  Commandant  of  Cadets. 


Orders,  \  Headquarters  U.  S.  Corps  of  Cadets, 

No.  120.  i  Westpoint,  N,  F.,  December  19,  1899. 

With  the  approval  of  the  Superintendent,  sections  32  and  33,  Blue  Book,  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

32.  All  regulations  referring  to  the  hazing  or  harassing  of  new  cadets,  candidates, 
or  prospective  candidates  apply  with  equal  force  to  members  of  the  fourth  class  dur- 
ing the  entire  year. 

As  soon  as  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Academy  have  reported  at  the  adjutant's 
office  and  the  treasurer's  office  they  will  be  sent  to  the  officer  of  the  tactical  depart- 
ment in  charge  of  new  cadets,  who  will,  in  person,  carefully  instruct  them  respecting 
their  rights  and  duties  in  their  relaticms  to  older  oidets  and  to  the  cadet  officers  who 
are  placed  over  them,  and  will  have  read  to  them  and  thoroughly  explained  these 
instructions  and  all  regulations  relating  to  their  duties  as  new  cadets,  including  the 
subject  of  cadets'  limits,  which  instruction  will  be  continued  from  day  to  day  until 
these  matters  are  thorouj^hly  understood. 

Candidates  will  immediately  upon  reporting  be  placed  under  military  discipline  and 
instruction.  Thev  will  be  under  the  constant  care  and  orders  of  an  officer  and  cadet 
officers,  and  will  be  required  to  preserve  good  order  and  observe  such  limits  as  may 
be  prescribed  for  them. 

33.  As  soon  as  the  candidates  are  examined  and  admitted,  their  limits  will  be 
extended  to  the  walk  which  separates  the  plain  from  the  park  in  front  of  barracks 
and  library  and  that  portion  of  cadet  limits  south  of  that  walk.  They  will  not  be 
permitted  north  of  that  walk. 

In  addition  to  the  hours  usually  authorized  in  barracks,  candidates  will  be  allowed 
release  from  quarters  from  9  to  11.30  a.  m.,  except  Sundays,  and  from  2  to  2.30  p.  m. 
After  their  admission  as  new  cadets,  call  to  quarters  will  be  from  reveille  until 
breakfast;  from  2.30  to  4  p.  m.,  and  from  thirty  minutes  after  the  return  of  the  bat- 
talion from  supper  until  taps.     At  other  hours  when  not  on  duty  they  will  be  allowed 
release  from  quarters. 
The  hours  for  call  to  quarters  on  Sundays  will  be  the  same  as  for  other  cadets. 
Taps  will  be  sounded  at  9.30  p.  m. 

They  will  be  inspected  imme<iiately  after  each  call  to  quarters,  and  for  lates  and 
absences  the  privilege  of  release  from  quarters  will  be  suspended  so  long  as  the  tacti- 
cal officer  in  charge  of  the  new  cadets  deems  necessary. 
By  order  of  lieutenant-Colonel  Hein: 

Lewis  S.  Morey, 
Caiki  Lieutenant  and  Adjutajit. 
A  true  copy. 

O.  L.  Hein, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  of  Cavalry,  Commandant  of  Cadets. 
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Orders,  \  Headquarters  U.  S.  Corps  op  Cadets, 

No.  116.  /  WestpoirU,  N,  F.,  Decembers,  l^f99. 

The  attention  of  the  battalion  of  cadets  is  called  to  the  frequent  rei'urrence  of  the 
following  faults,  namely,  excessive  swinging  of  arms  bjr  upper  class  men,  and  con- 
strained and  unsoldierly  positions  of  fourth  class  men  in  ranks,  when  in  march  to 
and  from  the  mess  hall,  parade,  etc.,  which  offenses  greatly  mar  the  marching  of  the 
battalion. 

File  closers  are  reminded  that  their  duty  is  to  observe  and  rectify  mistakes,  and  to 
insure  steadiness  in  the  ranks;  and  battalion,  company,  and  platoon  commanded, 
that  they  are  responsible  for  the  correct  bearing  ana  conduct  of  the  men  in  the  units 
under  their  respective  commands. 

The  former  are  required  to  carefully  observe  and  report  every  case  of  the  above- 
mentioned  offenses,  and  the  latter  are  specially  charged  to  observe  and  correct  the^ 
and  any  other  irregularities  in  their  commandJs. 

The  military  efficiency  of  officers  as  commanders  can  only  be  determined  hy  the 
conduct  and  bearing  of  those  under  their  command,  and  as  recorded  in  the  efficiency 
reports  are  based  upon  the  performance  of  duty  in  such  capacity. 

ty  order  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hein: 

Lewis  S.  Morby, 
.  Cadet  Lieutenant  and  AdjtUanL 

A  true  copy. 

O.  L.  Hein, 
LietUenarU'Colonel  of  Cavalry,  Commandant  of  Cadet*. 


Orders,  )  Headquarters  U.  S.  Corps  of  Cadets, 

No.  90.  j  WextpoiiU,  N.  K.,  September  9, 1899, 

I.  As  directed  in  letter  from  Head(^uarters  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  dated  Sep- 
tember 8,  1899,  insj)ectors  of  subdivisions  will,  in  addition  to  their  other  duties, 
make  at  least  one  mspection  of  the  rooms  of  their  subdivisions  during  each  release 
from  quarters,  and  during  call  to  quarters  in  the  forenoon,  afternoon,  and  evening,  to 
prevent  any  interference  of  whatever  nature  with  fourth  class  men,  and  will  also 
make  such  inspections  at  such  other  times  as  they  shall  find  necessary  to  insure  the 
enforcement  of  the  rM:ulations  forbidding  such  unauthorized  interference. 

The  tour  of  duty  of  inspectors  of  subdivisions  will  begin  at  reveille,  and  the  duty 
will  end  on  the  following  day. 
Details  will  be  made  and  published  as  heretofore. 

The  new  form  of  police  report  will  be  used  by  inspectors  of  subdivisions. 
By  order  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hein: 

Lewis  S.  Morey, 
Cadet  Lieutenant  and  AcfjtUant. 
A  true  copy. 

O.  L.  Hein, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  of  Cavalry,  Commandant  of  Cadet*. 


Orders,  )  Headquarters  U.  S.  Corps  of  Cadets, 

No.  55.  J  Westpoint,  K  Y,,  June  SO,  J899. 

I.  The  new  cadets  will  move  into  camp  to-morrow,  the  1st  proximo,  commencing 
at  2  p.  m. 

When  the  removal  of  all  authorized  articles  is  completed,  the  new  cadets  belong- 
ing to  A,  B,  C,  and  D  companies  will  be  formed  in  four  squads  and  will  be  marched 
to  camp  and  to  their  respective  tents  by  the  cadets  on  special  duty  over  them. 

The  latter  will  carefully  explain  to  them  the  special  camp  regulations  (section  21, 
Blue  Book) ,  and  such  other  sections  of  the  Blue  Book  ana  academic  r^ulations  as 
may  be  necessary  for  their  information  and  guidance. 

II.  The  special-duty  men  will  remain  in  charge  of  the  new  cadets,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Lieutenant  Anderson,  until  reveille  on  the  5th  proximo,  when  the  latter  will 
perform  all  duties  with  their  companies. 

III.  The  limits  of  new  cadets  are  extended,  until  further  orders,  to  the  level  of  the 
plain  and  as  far  as  the  Cemetery  road  and  south  gate. 

IV.  During  the  encampment  new  members  of  the  fourth  class  will  not  enter  tents 
occupied  by  cadets  of  other  classes,  nor  will  cadets  of  the  first  and  third  classes  enter 
any  tent  occupied  by  a  new  member  of  the  fourth  class,  except  when  so  directed  by 
a  tactical  officer  in  both  cases. 
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V.  No  cadet  of  the  firet  or  third  claas,  except  the  officer  of  the  day,  will  exercise 
any  authority  whatever  over  new  cadets  while  out  of  ranks  other  than  the  necessary 
authority  exercised  by  the  officers  and  noncommissioned  officers  of  the  fz:uard,  as  laid 
down  in  the  guard  manual  and  existing  orders,  and  by  the  superintendent  of  the ' 
mess  hall  and  commandants  of  tables  ana  pews,  as  laid  down  in  the  regultitions. 

In  ranks  authority  will  be  exercised  and  corrections  made  in  the  cftae  of  new 
cadets  in  the  same  manner  and  by  the  same  means  as  is  customary  in  the  cases  of 
cadets  of  other  classes. 

'  VI.  The  first  signal  for  muster  (in  undress)  will  be  sounded  at  4.55;  assembly  at 
5  p.  m. 

VII.  The  new  cadets  will  be  marched  to  camp  and  formed  in  two  ranks  on  the 
left  of  their  'respective  companies,  as  soon  as  ttie  colunm  of  companies  is  formed. 
After  muster  they  will  be  assembled  and  marched  to  quarters  in  barracks. 
By  order  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hein: 

W.  V.  Morris, 
(Jadei  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant, 
A  true  copy. 

O.  L.  Hbin, 
Lieutenanl'Colonel  of  Cavalry ^  Commandant  of  Cadets. 


Orders,  1  Hbapquarters  U.  S.  Corps  of  Cadets, 

No.  43.  i  Wesipoint,  iV.  K.,  June  15,  1898, 

[Extract.] 

VII.  Instruction  of  new  cadets  in  the  school  of  the  soldier  will  begin  the  17th 
instant. 

The  first  signals  for  drill  will  be  sounded  at  6.50  and  10.20  a.  m.  and  4.20  p.  m.; 
assembly  five  minutes  later. 

Recall  will  be  sounded  at  7.45  and  11.20  a.  m.  and  5.30  p.  m. 

The  members  of  the  third  class,  except  those  who  are  on  other  duty,  will  act  as  drill- 
masters  unde^  the  immediate  supervision  of  Lieutenant  Faison,  m  charge  of  new 
cadets,  and  will  be  formed  in  camp  and  the  roll  called  by  the  senior  member  present, 
who  will  march  the  squad  to  and  from  barracks,  reportmg,  upon  reaching  barracks, 
to  Lieutenant  Faison. 

Drillmasters  will  thoroughly  familiarize  themselves  with  the  School  of  the  Soldier, 
Infantry  Drill  R^ulations,  and  the  Manual  of  the  Rifle,  Cal.  .30,  preparatory  to 
bcHnnnin^  the  duties  of  instructors. 

The  drill  hour  for  new  cadets  will  at  first  be  divided  into  four  periods  of  15  minutes 
each.  The  first  and  third  periods  will  be  devoted  to  the  setting-up  exercises,  and  the 
second  and  fourth  periods  to  other  portions  of  the  School  of  the  Soldier.  This  is  not 
intended  to  interfere  with  the  frequent  short  rests  which  must  be  given  meantime. 

The  command  **  Continue  the  exercise,"  prescribed  on  page  19,  Infantry  Drill 
Regulations,  will  not  be  given  except  by  special  direction  of  the  tactical  officer  in 
charge  of  instruction  of  new  cadets. 

The  rests  must  be  short  but  frequent. 

The  following  requirements  of  the  Infantry  Drill  Regulations  will  be  strictly 
enforced: 

The  arms  and  hands  to  hang  naturally,  backs  of  hands  outwards,  little  fingers 
opposite  the  seams  of  the  trousers,  elbows  near  the  body  when  at  a  halt,  and  the 
arms  to  hang  naturally  while  marching,  the  hands  moving  about  three  inches  in 
front  and  rear  of  the  seam  of  the  trousers. 

The  chin  to  be  only  slightly  drawn  in  without  constraint. 

Great  care  will  be  taken  to  prevent  the  new  cadets  from  acquiring  a  constrained 
or  incorrect  position. 

The  tactical  officer  in  charge  will  use  his  discretion  and  judgment  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  repetitions  that  will  be  permitted  for  each  exercise  in  the  setting-up  drill, 
which  number  may  be  increased  to  a  limited  extent  as  the  new  cadets  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  exercises. 

Movements  in  double  time  must  not  exceed  fifty  yards  when  first  taught;  later 
they  must  not  exceed  100  yards  without  coming  to  quick  time  for  at  least  two  minutes. 

As  the  instruction  progresses  the  new  cadets  will  be  grouped  according  to  pro- 
ficiency, in  order  that  all  may  advance  as  rapidly  as  their  abilities  j)ermit.  Those 
who  lack  aptitude  and  quickness  will  be  separated  from  the  others  and  placed  under 
the  most  experienced  drillmasters. 

H.  Rep.  2768,  pt  3 36 
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The  instructor  will  always  maintain  a  military  bearing,  and,  by  a  quiet  and  firm 
demeanor,  set  a  proper  example  to  the  new  cadete. 

Mistakes  must  be  corrected  gradually,  without  naming  and  without  shouting,  and 
drillmasters  will  under  no  circumstances  use  harsh,  improper,  or  unnecesBary  words 
in  reproving  or  correcting  the  errors  of  those  under  their  instruction. 

The  tactical  officer  in  cnai'ge  of  new  cadets  and  the  cadet  officers  acting  under  him 
are  charged  to  enforce  the  foregoing  directions. 
By  order  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Uein: 

Alfred  B.  Putnam, 
Cadet  Lieutenant  and  Adjuiani. 
A  true  copy. 

O.  L.  Hbin, 
LieutenanlrCkdonel  of  Cavalry ,  Commandant  of  Cadets. 


Orders  \  Headquarters  U.  S.  Corps  of  Cadets, 

No.  60.  J  Westpainiy  N.  F.,  July  9,  1898, 

I.  During  the  encampment  new  members  of  the  fourth  class  will  not  enter  tents 
occupied  by  cadets  of  other  classes,  nor  will  cadets  of  the  first  and  third  classes  enter 
any  tent  occupied  by  a  new  member  of  the  fourth  class,  except  when  so  directed  by 
a  tactical  qfficer  in  both  cases. 

II.  No  GEulet  of  the  first  or  third  Class,  except  the  officer  of  the  day,  will  exercise 
any  authority  whatever  over  new  cadets  while  out  of  ranks  other  than  the  necessary 
authority  exercised  by  the  officers  and  noncommissioned  officers  of  the  guard  as  laid 
down  in  the  guard  manual  and  existing  orders,  and  by  the  superintendent  of  the 
mess  hall  and  commandants  of  tables  ana  pews,  as  laid  down  in  the  regulations. 

In  ranks  authority  will  be  exercised  and  corrections  made  in  the  case  of  new 
cadets  in  the  same  manner  and  by  the  same  means  as  is  customary  in  the  cases  of 
cadets  of  other  classes. 

By  order  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hein: 

Alfred  B.  Putnam, 
Cadet  Lieutenant  and  AdjiUanL 
A  true  copy. 

O.  L.  Hein, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  of  Cavalry ^  Commandant  of  Cadets, 


Orders  \  Headquarters  U.  S.  Corps  of  Cadets, 

No.  59.  J  Westpoinl,  N,  F.,  July  16,  1900, 

The  following  extracts  from  the  R^ulations  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  and  OrderB 
No.  53,  Headquarters  U.  S.  Corps  of  Cadets,  current  series,  and  Orders  No.  116, 
Headquarters  U .  S.  Corps  of  Cadets,  series  of  1899,  hereby  republished  for  the  infor- 
mation and  guidance  of  the  Corps  of  Cadets: 

**Any  cadet  who  shall  strike,  lay  hands  upon,  treat  with  violence,  disturb  in  his 
room  or  tent,  or  offer  any  bodily  harm  to  anotner  cadet,  or  to  a  candidate,  with  a 
view  to  injure,  insult,  annoy,  molest,  or  harrass  the  same:  or  who  shall  compel  or 
permit  another  cadet  or  a  candidate  to  sweep  his  room,  make  his  bed,  bring  water  or 
perform  any  other  menial  service  for  him;  or  to  do  for  him  anything  incompatible 
with  the  jKJsition  of  a  cadet  and  gentleman,  shall  be  dismissed  summarily,  or  by  sen- 
tence of  a  court-martial,  or  be  less  severely  punished,  according  to  the  natui^  and 
d^ree  of  his  offense.** — Paragraph  140,  Regulations  U.  8.  Military  Academy. 

**The  attention  of  cadet  officers  and  noncommissioned  officers  and  file  cloeers  is 
directed  to  paragrapjh  3,  of  section  34,  Blue  Book  (drill  masters  will  under  no  circum- 
stances use  harsh,  improper,  or  unnecessary  words  in  reproving  or  correcting  the 
errors  of  those  under  their  instruction);  paragraph  6,  Infantry  Drill  Begnwtions 
(The  tone  of  command  is  animated,  distinct,  and  of  a  loudness  proportioned  to  the 
number  of  men  under  instruction);  and  paragraph  25,  Cavalry  Drill  Re^:ulation8 
(The  instructor  will  always  maintain  a  military  bearing,  and  by  a  qoiet,  firm 
demeanor,  set  a  proper  example  to  the  men.  Mistakes  should  be  corrected  grad- 
ually,  without  nagging  and  without  shouting),  which  will  be  carefully  observed  in 
all  cases."— Paragraph  4,  Orders  No.  53,  Hetulquarters  U.  S.  Corps  of  Cadets,  i 
of  1900. 
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"The  attention  of  the  battalion  of  cadets  is  called  to  the  frequent  recurrence  of 
the  following  faults,  namely:  Excessive  swinging  of  arms  by  upper  class  men,  and 
constrained  and  unsoldierly  positions  of  fourth  class  men  in  ranks,  when  in  march  to 
and  from  the  mess  hall,  parades,  etc.,  which  offenses  greatly  mar  the  marching  of 
the  battalion. 

"File  closers  are  reminded  that  their  dut^  is  to  obeerv'e  and  rectify  mistakes,  and 
to  insure  steadiness  in  the  ranks;  and  battalion,  company,  and  platoon  commanders, 
that  they  are  responsible  for  the  correct  bearing  and  conduct  of  the  men  in  the  units 
under  their  respective  commands. 

"  The  former  are  required  to  carefully  observe  and  report  every  case  of  the  above- 
mentioned  offenses,  and  the  latter  are  especially  charged  to  observe  and  correct  these 
and  any  other  irr^larities  in  their  commands. 

"The  military  efficiency  of  officers  and  commanders  can  only  be  determined  by  the 
conduct  and  bearing  of  those  under  their  command,  and  as  recorded  in  the  efficiencv 
reports  are  based  upon  the  performance  of  duty  in  such  capacity." — Orders  No.  llo, 
Headquarters  XJ.  8.  Corps  of  Cadets,  series  of  1899. 

By  order  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hein. 

Henry  C.  Jbwbtt, 
Cadet  LietUenctnt  and  Adjutant. 

A  true  copy. 

O.  L.  Hbin, 
Lieutenant' Colonel  of  Cavalry,  Commamdjanl  of  Cadets, 

The  Chairman.  Does  any  member  of  the  committee  desire  to  inquire  ? 

Mr.  Wangeb.  Nothing,  except  to  ask  the  Colonel  to  make  any  sug- 
gestions he  desires. 

The  Witness.  Well,  I  think  it  would  be  extremely  advisable  to  take 
such  action  as  will  enable  hazing  to  be  eradicated,  and  to  take  such 
action  as  will  prevent  fighting  from  taking  place;  that  is,  class  fights. 

Mr.  Wanger.  There  seems  to  be  a  very  strong  adhe^'ence  on  the 
part  of  cadets  to  the  practice  of  bracing,  and  an  idea  that  that  is  essen- 
tial, not  to  be  practiced  in  ranks  and  marching,  but  in  order  that  when 
the  cadet  or  soldier  settles  into  repose  that  ne  will  be  in  the  proper 
position  and  not  fall  short  of  it.  Now,  what  is  your  jugment  upon 
that  subject? 

The  Witness.  My  judgment  is  that  it  has  just  the  opposite  effect. 
I  think  that  excessive  bracing,  or  bracing  at  all,  has  a  tendency  to  put 
a  man  in  a  position  for  a  period  of  time  which  becomes  so  irksome 
to  him  that  when  he  gets  out,  when  he  gets  beyond  the  time  when 
he  has  to  do  that,  he  is  apt  to  go  in  the  other  dii*ection.  I  think 
that  the  position  is  one  which  renders  a  man  ineflScient.  The  drill  reg- 
ulations are  very  careful  in  prescribing  just  what  the  position  of  the 
soldier  shall  be,"^  and  cadets  have  been  given  to  undei^tand  that  from 
time  to  time.  I  have  called  them  up  and  explained  it  to  them — why 
the  correct  position  of  the  soldier,  as  given  in  the  drill  regulations, 
should  be  maintained.  Not  only  the  position  as  laid  down  in  the  drill 
regulations  is  a  position  which  has  been  advisedly  placed  there,  but 
that  if  it  is  not  aahered  to  it  simply  makes  a  man  ineflicient. 

Mr.  Wanger.  Well,  supposing  that  is  true,  so  far  as  relates  to 
keeping  a  man  in  a  constrained  position,  yet  may  not  the  exercise  be 
beneficial,  when  not  pressed  too  severely,  on  the  same  principle  that 
many  exercises  are  necessary  for  the  development  of  graceful  motions 
which  go  beyond  what  is  expected  in  the  desired  motions,  but  yet  are 
necessary  in  order  that  it  may  be  easy  to  move  in  the  desired  manner? 
Take  the  indian-club  exercises.  They  would  be  prosti-atin^  if  contin- 
ued constantly,  but  yet  it  is  an  excellent  form  of  exercising  when 
judiciously  practiced,  is  it  not? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Wangee.  How  long  since  bracing  was  abandoned  as  one  of  the 
recognized  exercises  of  the  soldier? 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  know  that  bracing,  except  in  certain  details, 
has  ever  been  authorized.  The  only  difference  between  the  position 
of  a  soldier  now,  as  laid  down  in  the  drill  regulations,  and  former 
times,  is  in  the  position  of  the  arms  and  hands  and  j)08ition  of  the  head 
and  chin.  Now  it  is  specified  in  the  drill  regulations  that  the  head 
must  be  erect  and  the  chin  slightly  depres^;  that  the  shoulders 
should  be  sc[uare  and  fall  naturally;  that  the  back  of  the  hand  should 
be  to  the  side,  not  the  pahns  to  the  front;  and  that  the  arms  should 
swing  slightly  for  a  distance  of  3  inches  in  the  rear  and  3  inches  in 
front  of  the  seam  of  the  trousers  when  a  man  marches.  The  positioa 
is  the  same  now  as  it  was,  except  in  those  little  details.  In  the  old 
drill  regulations  it  was  laid  down  and  explained  just  whj'  those  posi- 
tions should  be  maintained.  Unfortunately  that  has  been  left  out  of 
the  new  drill  regulations.  The  position  that  is  given  in  thi«  bracing 
is  wrong;  it  is  an  incorrect  position,  and  a  position  which  is  in  opposi- 
tion to  that  laid  down  in  the  drill  regulations.  For  instance,  the 
shoulders  are  square  and  fall  naturally  according  to  the  drill  re^la- 
lations.  The  position  they  put  them  in  is  to  throw  their  shoulders 
back,  and  the  chin,  instead  of  being  slightly  depressed,  is  depressed 
very  much.  The  arms  should  hang  naturally  according  to  the  drill 
regulations;  and  the  position  the  arms  are  put  in  in  bracing  is  rigid. 
So  that  unless  the  greatest  amount  of  care  and  the  greatest  amount  of 
trouble  is  exercised  the  positions  become  more  constrained,  and  I  see 
that  a  large  percentage  of  the  reports  given  in  the  summer  were  for  that 
very  thing — requiring  new  cadets  to  take  unsoldierly  and  constrained 
and  painful  positions.  The  present  drill  regulations  do  not  explain 
why  the  position  as  laid  down  should  be  fixed.  In  the  old  drill  regu- 
lations it  does  explain  that,  and  I  think  explains  it  very  conclusively. 

(The  witness  here  read  from  the  old  drill  regulations  the  reasons 
given  for  the  position  of  the  soldier  therein  laid  down.) 

It  is  here  explained  [referring  to  drill  regulations]  why  that  position 
of  bracing  is  an  injurious  one,  and  the  fact  that  the  drill  regulations, 
which  the  War  Department  forbids  any  change  in,  is  their  guide  ana 
the  guide  of  the  oflicers  who  are  instructors  ought  to  be  sufficient 
reason  why  they  should  be  strictly  adhered  to.  If  these  positions  the 
fourth  class  men  are  requii'cd  to  assume  by  the  upper  class  men — ^the 
positions  of  bracing — were  really  intended  for  anything  else  than 
annoyance,  if  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  cadet  carry  himself 
in  a  soldierly  and  straight  manner,  these  same  corrections  would  be 
made  of  the  upper  class  men  who  slouch  or  carry  themselves  in  any 
unsoldierly  manner,  and  I  think  the  fact  that  menihave  been  compelled 
to  march  in  these  constrained  positions  as  new  cadets,  and  upper  class 
men  have  been  allowed  to  make  them,  has  been  one  reason  when  they 
get  to  be  upper  class  men  that  they  slouch  and  lose  their  good  positions 
which,  if  they  had  adhered  to  the  drill  regulations,  they  would  have 
retained. 

Mr.  Wagner.  Bracing  was  an  authorized  exercise  here  at  the 
Academy  some  years  ago,  was  it  not? 

The  Witness.  Bracing  is  not  an  exercise;  it  is  simply  requiring  a 
man  to  take  an  exaggerated  position  of  the  •soldier.  That  is  not  an 
exercise. 

Mr.  Wagner.  That  was  authorized,  was  it  not,  or  taught  here? 
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The  Witness.  I  will  not  say  it  was  authorized.    It  was  winked  at. 

Mr.  Wanger.  It  was  never  taught? 

The  Witness.  Unless  it  was  excessive  it  was  not  noticed  to  a  great 
extent,  because  the  new  cadets  are  formed  in  small  squads,  sometimes 
three  or  four  new  cadete,  or  five  or  six  in  a  squad,  and  there  are  a 
great  many  of  these  squads  and  they  are  scattered  all  over  the  plain; 
80  it  is  impossible  for  the  officer  in  charge  to  notice  all  these  exagger- 
ated positions  which  are  sought  to  be  given  bv  the  upper  class  cadets. 
The  great  objection  to  it  is  that,  in  the  first  pkce,  it  is  forbidden,  and 
the  upper  class  man  who  compels  and  makes  a  new  cadet  to  take  a 
position  which  he  knows  is  forbidden  simply  breeds  insubordination 
m  the  new  cadets  and  cultivates  the  same  quality  in  himself. 

Mr.  Driggs.  Colonel  Hein,  what  would  you  think  of  some  such 
scheme  as  this.  It  is  an  idea  that  has  been  suggested  since  Colonel 
Mills  was  on  the  stand;  I  do  not  know  whether  all  the  members  of  the 
committee  have  it  or  not.  To  issue  an  order  known  as  Order  No.  1, 
or  whatever  you  military  people  call  these  things,  to  a  cadet  as  he 
enters  the  Academy,  that  ne  is  rorbidden  to  engage  in  any  hazing  of  any 
kind,  any  physical  exercising  or  hazing,  and  then  enumerate  eveiy 
one  of  these  various  forms  of  hazing?  The  chairman  has  a  list  of  67 
forms,  I  think.  Issue  that  personal  order  to  him,  a  regular  printed 
form,  filling  in  his  name  ana  its  being  issued  to  him  by  the  Academy, 
the  very  first  order  he  receives  when  he  enters  the  institution.  What 
would  you  think  of  such  a  proposition  ?  Do  vou  think  they  would  obey 
that? 

The  Witness.  I  think  they  would  obey  that,  and  then  invent  some 
other  forms  of  hazing  or  exercising  that  were  not  down  on  that  list. 

Mr.  Driggs.  Well,  put  in  '* anything  similar  to  any  of  the  above." 

The  Witness.  You  mean,  forbid  all  forms,  endeavoring  to  suppress 
hazing  entirely? 

Mr.  Driggs.  That  being  issued  to  him  as  his  first  order. 

The  Witness.  The  regulation  is  there  now — section  140. 

Mr.  Driggs.  But  they  do  not  obey  them. 

Mr.  SinTH.  The  idea  suggested  by  Mr.  Driggs  is  the  effort  to  dis- 
tinguish between  a  regulation  and  a  special  order. 

Mr.  Driggs.  A  number  of  the  witnesses  have  said  that  they  would 
not  disobey  an  order,  but  they  do  not  mind  disobeying  reflations. 

The  Witness.  I  think  that  only  refers  to  hazing;  I  think  in  every 
other  respect  they  obey  the  regulations  as  well  as  they  obey  orders. 

Mr.  Driggs.  I  thinlc  so,  too;  but  do  you  not  think  an  order  of  that 
kind  would  be  of  service? 

The  Witness.  I  think  it  is  perfectly  understood  by  cadets  now,  and 
always  has  been,  what  they  can  do  and  what  they  can  not  do,  and 
unless  some  measure  is  taken  to  absolutely  prevent  that,  I  think  they 
will  do  it.  If  they  stop  it  now,  at  86me  future  time  somebody  will 
introduce  it  again. 

Mr.  Driggs.  That  would  be  only  one  idea. 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  think  it  would  make  much  difference  whether 
you  had  an  order  or  reflation  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Driggs.  You  think,  perhaps,  then,  different  classes  would  look 
at  it  in  different  ways.  I  mean  by  that,  we  have  had  a  good  deal  of 
evidence  here  that  they  did  not  consider  regulations  orders,  that  they 
simply  considered  them  regulations,  and  by  some  scheme  or  thought 
they  had  in  their  minds  they  can  violate  them  and  still  not  be  violating 
any  oath  or  orders. 
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The  Witness.  I  do  not  think  they  consider  they  are  breaking  oaths, 
because  the  regulations  are  general  rules  for  their  government  and 
mode  of  life,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  violation  of  their  oath;  but  I 
think  they  know  full  well  that  it  is  a  violation  of  a  regulation  that  it 
is  their  duty  to  obey. 

Mr.  Driggs.  Now,  then,  would  not  the  breaking  of  an  order  be  a 
violation  of  their  oaths  that  they  take  to  obey  their  superior  officers? 

The  Witness.  1  do  not  think  so;  I  think  it  would  be  a  neglect;  for 
if  it  were  a  violation  of  their  oaths  they  would  be  tried  for  that  and 
punished  for  it. 

Mr.  Driggs.  This  part  of  the  oath  reads:  ''And  that  I  will  at  all 
times  obey  the  legal  orders  of  my  superior  officers." 

The  Witness.  But  it  states  further  what  else  they  will  obey. 

Mr.  Driggs.  Yes;  ''and  the  rules  and  orders  governing  the  armies 
of  the  United  States." 

The  Witness.  Yes. 

Mr.  Driggs.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  consider  these  regulations 
part  of  the  loiles  and  orders  governing  the  armies  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Witness.  No.  They  are  the  Articles  of  War,  and  one  of  the 
articles  of  war  is  an  article,  for  instance,  which  forbids  dueling  and 
makes  it  punishable.  It  makes  the  principals  and  seconds  all  guilty. 
There,  for  instance,  is  one  of  the  rules  and  regulations  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  armies  of  the  United  States  which  they  have  sworn  to 
obey,  which  is  just  like  an  order.  They  do  not  obey  that;  thev  vio- 
late it.  I  have  learned,  for  instance,  that  there  have  been  44  fights, 
or  something  like  that,  which  have  occurred  at  the  Academy  in  the 
last  three  years  and  a  half.  Your  investigation  has  brought  that  out 
Those  fights  are  specifically  forbidden  in  the  Articles  of  War — the 
Articles  of  War  which  are  enumerated  in  that  oath  which  you  have 
just  read. 

Mr.  Driggs.  My  idea  in  asking  about  that  was  simply  that  1  have 
talked  with  several  of  the  cadets  themselves  about  it,  and  I  am  going 
away  from  Westpoint  with  a  very  peculiar  idea  of  what  a  regulation 
is  and  what  an  order  is,  from  what  1  have  heard  from  the  cadets  them- 
selves on  the  stand  and  off  the  stand.  They  seem  to  think  that  they 
must  absolutely  obey  any  order  issued  to  them  by  the  Superintendent 
or  commandant  or  any  officer  over  them;  but  if  they  can  beat  any  r^n- 
lation  they  think  it  is  justifiable  to  beat  it,  whether  it  is  a  regulation 
of  discipline  or  what  it  is.  Now,  1  can  not  understand  how  they  har- 
monize the  two — the  order  and  the  regulation — ^but  you  can  not  make 
them  say  anything  different. 

The  Witness.  I  can  not  understand  it  either,  but  I  know  that  specific 
orders  have  been  given  with  reference  to  this  matter  of  bracing.  I 
have  given  specific  orders  on  thatTsubject,  and  those  have  been  violated 
just  as  easily  as  any  regulations.  An  order  is  something  specific; 
there  are  genei-al  orders,  but  there  are  orders  given  specificalyr  to  cover 
certain  points.  The  regulations,  you  might  say,  are  a  lot  of  rules  put 
together  for  the  whole  military  life  of  the  soldier,  they  are  all  there. 
Those  are  supplemented  by  orders,  but  for  any  soldier  to  say  that  he 
thinks  that  he  is  in  duty  bound  to  obey  an  order  and  not  a  r^ulation 
is  nonsense,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Driggs.  That  is  what  my  opinion  has  been,  and  I  know  nothing 
whatever  about  military  tactics. 
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The  Witness.  But  that  claim  is  only  made  in  the  case  of  hazing.  I 
regard  hazing  simply  as  species  of  mania,  and  I  do  not  think  they  are 
responsible,  and  I  do  not  think  they  have  ever  been  responsible,  for 
what  they  do  in  that  matter.     I  think  it  is  to  be  treated  that  way. 

Mr.  Driggs.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  more  question,  and  I  think  that 
is  all.  Would  it  benefit  matters  at  all  if  you  were  to  have  an  older 
staff  of  tactical  officers  under  you? 

The  Witness.  An  older  staff? 

Mr.  Driggs.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  I  have  an  old  staff  of  tactical  officers;  they  are  all 
officers  of  mature  a^e  and  judgment. 

Mr.  Driggs.  Ana  how  much  service? 

The  Witness.  And  considerable  service. 

Mr.  Driggs.  How  long  do  you  think  a  man  ought  to  be  in  the  service 
before  he  should  become  a  tactical  officer;  how  many  years  after  leav- 
ingWestpoint  do  you  think  it  would  be  well  to  put  in  the  statutes? 

The  Witness.  Can  I  answer  that  by  giving  the  tactical  officers,  with 
their  length  of  service? 

Mr.  Driggs.  Yes.  First,  how  long  the  officers  here  have  been  in 
service  here,  and  then  how  long  you  think  an  officer  ought  to  be  away 
from  here  before  coming  back  as  a  tactical  officer. 
'  The  Witness.  In  the  department  of  tactics  my  endeavor  has  been 
to  procure  officers  of  some  years'  service  and  mature  judgment.  The 
officers  in  my  department  are:  Captain  Sands,  who  is  an  officer  of 
twenty  years'  service;  Captain  Treat,  who  is  an  officer  of  eighteen 
years'  service;  Captain  Thompson,  who  is  an  officer  of  sixteen  years' 
service;  Captain  Sladen,  who  is  an  officer  of  ten  years'  service;  First 
Lieutenant  Anderson,  who  is  an  officer  of  twelve  years'  service;  First 
Lieutenant  Blake,  who  is  an  officer  of  eleven  years'  service;  First  Lieu- 
tenant Lassiter,  who  is  an  officer  of  eleven  years'  service;  First  Lieu- 
tenant Summerlin,  who  is  an  officer  of  four  years'  service,  and  Second 
Lieutenant  Kromer,  who  has  had  not  (]^uite  two  years'  service.  In 
reference  to  Lieutenant  Summerlin,  I  will  say  that,  although  he  has 
only  had  four  years'  seiTice,  he  has  had  a  great  deal  of  service  in  the 
campaign,  which  makes  a  young  officer  more  mature,  ages  him  con 
siderabTy  more  than  the  ordinary  service  of  garrison  life.  Lieutenant 
Kromer,  who  has  not  been  quite  two  years  in  the  Army,  is  on  duty 
here  as  instructor  of  cadets  in  the  gymnasium.  He  is  not  placed  in  any 
other  duty,  and  I  would  not  place  an  officer  of  that  numoer  of  years' 
service  on  duty  over  cadets. 

With  reference  to  the  second  part  of  the  question,  I  would  say  that 
I  do  not  think  that  any  officer  should  be  on  duty  here  unless  he  has 
had  four  years'  service. 

Mr.  Driggs.  Why  not  make  it  five  years? 

The  Witness.  I  say  at  least  four  years.  I  think  the  rule  should  be 
that  he  should  have  at  least  four  years'  service. 

Mr.  Driggs.  You  would  not  make  four  years'  service  absolutely  nee 
essary,  would  you? 

The  Witness.  I  thought  you  asked  me  the  question,  and  I  thought 
that  was  the  answer.     I  do  not  know  that  I  got  your  question. 

Mr.  Driggs.  You  did,  exactly.  You  said  four  years;  that  is  what 
you  thought  was  the  proper  time;  but  I  do  not  think  you  went  quite 
far  enougn.  Would  you  make  it  absolutely  four  years;  would  you 
suggest  four  years  ana  not  have  meritorious  service  in  the  field  count 
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for  anything?  Suppose  some  one  of  these  young  officers  that  ma^  be 
going  out  of  here  very  shortly  should  chance  to  go  to  the  Philippines 
and  become  wounded  there,  and  you  knew  that  he  was  a  very  aUe 
man  in  mathematics  or  anything  else  you  please,  or  the  instructors 
knew  it,  I  do  not  think  you  would  be  willing,  and  I  do  not  ihink  I 
would  advocate  a  law  that  might  debar  such  an  officer  from  coming 
back  as  a  tactical  officer.  But  you  think  that  four  years,  unless  for 
special  meritorious  service  there  were  an  exception  made,  would  be  a 
good  limit  to  set? 

The  WrrNESs.  I  do  not  think  it  a  good  plan  to  have  an  officer  on 
duty  who  has  been  in  the  Corps  of  Octets  with  any  cadet  who  is  pres- 
ent. Of  course,  there  might  be  exceptions,  as  you  say  and  of  course, 
in  a  matter  of  that  sort,  I  suppose  the  only  way  is  to  have  a  rule. 

Mr.  Drigqs.  a  rule  of  the  Academy,  you  mean  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes;  I  think  there  has  been  such  a  rule. 

Mr.  Driggs.  a  rule  of  the  War  Departaient? 

The  Witness.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Clayton.  Is  it  not  a  rule  now  for  an  officer  not  to  get  a  detail 
until  he  has  been  with  his  regiment  a  certain  number  of  years? 

The  Witness.  I  think  not 

Mr.  Clayton.  I  think  there  was  a  rule  that  read  this  way.  This  is^ 
an  old  statute,  I  think:  ''That  hereafter  no  graduate  of  the  Militair 
Academy  shall  be  assigned  or  detailed  to  serve  at  the  Military  Acad- 
emy until  two  years  after  his  graduation,  and  so  much  of  the  act  of 
June  30,  1882,  as  requires  a  longer  service  is  hereby  repealed."  That 
was  the  act  of  June  6,  1894.  There  has  been  a  law  on  that  subject,  a 
statute.  This  is  taken  from  the  statute  that  I  have  just  read.  That 
law,  I  think,  has  been  repealed;  it  is  the  act  of  June  80, 1882,  that 
was  repealed  in  July,  1894. 

Mr.  W  ANGER.  Have  you  observed  at  any  time  an  v  occasion  for  any 
statute  fixing  the  exact  time  that  a  graduate  should  have  served  with 
his  regiment  before  being  assigned  to  duty  here? 

The  Witness.  The  officers  in  my  own  department  are  men,  as  I  say, 
of  greater  service,  longer  years  of  service;  but  I  think  it  is  better 
that  an  officer  on  duty  over  cadets  should  not  have  been  a  cadet  with 
them.  That  I  think  is  a  good  principle.  It  is  better  to  have  that  rule. 
I  do  not  mean  that  there  are  not  many  exceptions,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  that  is  a  good  rule  to  follow. 

Mr.  Wangeb.  Is  that  fact  recognized  by  the  authorities  having  con- 
trol of  the  Academy  ? 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  think  it  is;  I  think  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  on  the  subject 

Mr.  Wanger.  They  send  some  young  officers  here 

The  Witness.  Because  they  think  they  are  more  familiar  with  the 
branch  of  study  they  are  called  upon  to  teach.  I  am  merely  looking 
at  this  from  a  military  standpoint — the  effect  on  discipline. 

Mr.  Wanger.  What  I  am  tiyinjf  to  get  at  is  what  need  has  been 
shown  bv  experience  for  a  statute  in  regard  to  this  matter? 

The  Witness.  I  think  that  answer  could  probablv  come  better  from 
the  heads  of  the  academic  departments,  because  this  law  must  have 
been  made — the  original  law — at  their  request,  and  it  must  have  been 
repealed  at  their  request.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  a  disadvantage 
in  having  officers  on  duty  here  who  had  lieen  in  the  corps  with  cadets 
present.     That  is  the  way  it  strikes  me. 
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Mr.  Dkigos.  That  was  my  reason  for  asking  the  question.  It 
occurred  to  me  the  same,  Colonel,  and  that  is  why  I  asked  you  if  you 
would  mention,  for  my  edification,  as  well  as  the  edification  of  the 
rest  of  the  committee,  what  you  thought  on  that  proposition.  It 
would  seem  to  me  exactly  as  you  have  stated — that  a  man  who  has 
been  here  with  some  other  man  and  comes  back  here  as  a  tactical 
ofiicer,  the  tactical  officer  might  look  on  a  first  class  man,  for  instance, 
as  a  p^be,  or  something  to  that  effect;  but  if  you  had  a  statute  fixing 
it  that  it  should  be  four  years,  then  there  could  be  no  man  here  as  a 
tactical  officer  who  was  here  as  a  cadet  with  another  man. 

Mr.  Wanger.  There  might  be  a  case  where  he  would  be,  might 
there  not?  A  cadet  may  have  been  sent  back  and  have  been  here  for 
five  years. 

The  Witness.  Well,  as  far  as  the  tactical  department  is  concerned, 
I  think  the  practice  has  been  to  have  officers  of  at  least  four  years' 
service;  that  has  been  the  general  practice  for  a  number  of  yeara.  1 
do  not  know  but  that  it  has  always  been  so. 

Mr.  Driggs.  I  only  have  one  more  question,  and  that  is  this:  That 
was  largely  due,  was  it  not,  to  the  regulations  themselves,  that  there 
was  so  much  hazing  here  in  the  years  1895  to  1899  inclusive?  That  is, 
you  could  not  compel  a  witness  to  answer  if  he  said  it  would  incrimi- 
nate himself? 

The  Witness.  I  have  no  dotibt  of  it. 

Mr.  Driggs.  That  is  all  I  wanted  to  ask. 

Mr.  Smith.  At  the  time  you  were  in  the  Academy  yourself  that  was 
not  the  law? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir;  it  was  not  the  law. 

Mr.  Smith.  It  first  became  a  law  in  1879,  did  it  not? 

The  Witness.  I  think  so.  When  I  was  a  cadet  a  cadet  was  required 
to  answer  any  question,  whether  it  criminated  him  or  not;  it  did  not 
make  any  difference. 

Mr.  Sbhith.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  school  in  the  United  States 
where  the  enforcement  of  discipline  is  regarded  as  the  enforcement  of 
criminal  law,  and  this  plea  that  it  is  unconstitutional  for  a  witness  to 
be  forced  to  criminate  nimself,  is  allowed? 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  believe  I  could  answer  that  question.  I  have 
only  been  to  two  schools 

Mr.  Smith.  I  guess  you  could  answer  the  question — ^if  you  knew 
of  any  such  school. 

The  Witness.  I  do  not 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further  you  care  to  add  to  your 
statement  before  leaving  the  stand  f 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  to  add,  except 
that  it  is  to  be  greatly  wished  that  some  measure  will  be  taken  to 
absolutely  eradicate  hazing  at  the  Military  Academy,  and  this  class 
fighting,  which  is  largely  instrumental  in  perpetuating  it. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  reconunendations  to  make? 

The  Witness.  Looking  to  that  end? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  The  only  recommendation,  I  think,  I  could  make 
would  be  that  hazing  should  be  punished;  that  a  cadet  guilty  of  it 
should  be  summarily  dismissed  and  made  ineligible  for  any  commis- 
sion in  the  Army,  or  Navy,  or  Marine  Corps;  and  the  same  way  with 
a  cadet  who  is  found  guilty  of  this  fighting,  as  prohibited  in  the  reg- 
ulations. 
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The  Chairman.  That  would  have  to  be  by  legislation,  then  ? 

The  Witness.  I  think  it  would.  I  say  not  only  in  the  Army,  but 
in  the  Navy,  for  the  reason  that  men  who  have  been  dismissed  here 
have  gotten  commissions  in  the  Marine  Corps,  which,  I  think,  ought 
to  be  stopped. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  of  any  other  recommendations? 

The  Witness.  If  such  measures  are  adopted,  I  do  not  think  that 
anything  else  is  needed.  I  think  the  discipline,  with  that  exception, 
is  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition — exceedingly  so.  I  do  not  think  it 
has  ever  been  as  good  as  now,  with  that  one  exception  of  hazing.  As 
regards  obedience,  good  subordination,  observation  of  the  regulations, 
I  think  the  state  of  discipline  has  never  been  as  good  as  it  is  at  the 
present  time.  The  exception  I  make  of  hazing,  of  coui-se,  vitiates  a 
great  deal  of  the  rest.  It  is  the  prime  cause  of  all  the  serious  offenses 
that  occur  here.  I  think  that  almost  any  case  of  insubordination  can 
be  traced  directly  back  to  that  one.  offense.  And  it  is  such  a  pernicious 
one  that  I  think  it  has  its  effect  on  a  man  after  he  leaves  here  and  goes 
into  the  service.  If  there  is  any  disloyalty,  if  there  is  any  insubor- 
dination, I  trace  it  right  back  to  the  hazing  at  the  Military  Academy. 
So  I  think  no  measures  too  strong  can  be  taken  to  eradicate  it 

Mr.  Smith.  Should  not  any  measure  that  is  adopted  take  away  this 
privilege  of  refusing  to  answer  on  the  ground  of  the  witness  incrimi- 
nating nimself? 

The  Witness.  I  think  I  would  take  that  away  if  I  could,  but  I  under- 
stand that  that  is  a  constitutional  right  he  has. 

Mr.  Smith.  There  will  be  a  serious  difference  of  opinion  on  that 
subject.     If  it  can  be  done,  you  think  it  ought  to  be  done? 

The  Witness.  I  think  it  ought.  1  think  if  it  was,  a  man  would  be 
very  careful  how  he  committed  certain  offenses.  If  he  knew  he  would 
be  called  up  and  would  have  to  answer,  he  would  hesitate  about  com- 
mitting them.  That  was  the  case  when  I  was  a  cadet.  He  was  not 
asked  whether  the  questions  would  incriminate  him,  but  he  had  to 
answer,  and  he  did  it,  and  he  got  punished  for  violations  of  the  regula- 
tions. 

Mr.  Smith.  If  the  Constitution  protected  him  theoretically,  it  did 
not  practically  in  those  days? 

The  Witness.  It  did  not  then. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  say? 

The  Witness.  I  happened  to  hear  Colonel  Clayton  put  a  question  to 
the  witness  that  preceded  me  in  reference  to  a  matter  th(it  brought  out 
an  answer  that  I  differ  with  radically.  I  would  like  to  express  an 
opinion  on  that  subject.  I  understood  the  question  was  whether  it 
would  not  be  to  the  advantage  of  discipline  to  have  an  army  officer  in 
command  of  the  company ^  to  be  present  with  the  company  of  cadets, 
and  to  exercise  the  functions  which  the  cadet  captain  does  now,  the 
cadet  captain  to  become  a  lieutenant.  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  dis- 
advantage if  that  were  done.  In  the  first  place,  the  principal  part  of 
the  training  here,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  make  officers,  is  to  train  men  to 
exercise  responsibilities  and  to  exercise  command,  and  the  only  way  a 
man  can  be  trained  to  do  that  is  to  let  him  do  it.  He  can  not  command 
men  without  he  is  trained  to  do  it  There  is  nothing  so  difficult  as  to 
command  men,  and  the  cadet,  if  he  goes  out  himseli  to  his  regiment, 
and  oftentimes  is  detached,  in  command  of  men.  if  he  has  not  had 
training  in  that  and  responsibilities  to  exercise  wnile  here  and  has  not 
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been  made  to  live  up  to  those  responsibilities,  really  the  best  part  of 
his  training  has  been  omitted  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Clayton.  Since  you  have  brought  that  subject  up,  I  wish  to  state 
that  that  was  simply  a  suggestion  on  my  part  to  bring  out  an  opinion; 
but  the  idea  was  that  this  performance  of  the  duties  of  captain  over 
the  cadet  company  should  not  interfere  or  prohibit  in  any  way  the 
detail,  by  roster,  of  cadets  of  the  first  class  to  act  as  officers  at  drills  or 
other  formations,  but  that  they  should  be  under  the  supervision  of 
other  officers. 

The  Witness.  But  the  difficulty  is  on  account  of  the  size  of  the 
classes. 

Mr.  Clayton.  Take  a  cadet  private  to-day.  How  does  he  get  any 
practice  as  an  officer? 

The  W ITNE8S.  Take  a  cadet  private  to-day ;  all  of  the  cadets  of  the  first 
class  are  put  on  the  roster. 

Mr.  Clayton.  That  would  not  be  prohibited? 

The  Witness.  It  would  not  be  prohibited,  but  it  would  reduce  the 
very  few  opportunities  that  he  has  now  to  exercise  command. 

Mr.  Clayton.  Not  at  all. 

The  Witness.  (Continuing.)  If  an  army  officer  was  placed  over  him 
and  exercised  the  functions  of  command  that  he  now  is  required  to 
exercise  himself. 

Q.  Let  us  see  if  it  would.  This  army  officer  would  have  to  be  present 
in  the  company  streetsat  reveille,  tattoo,  and  times  like  that.  He  would 
come  in  close  contact  with  the  men,  and  if  there  was  any  hazing  going 
on  he  would  know  it.  But  at  drills,  guard  mounting,  parades,  and  all 
those  times  the  cadet  could  be  detaued  as  an  officer.  The  avei*age 
cadet  first  class  man  would  get  more  practice  than  he  does  to-day. 
*  The  Witness.  I  understand  that  you  mean  in  the  matter  of  sur- 
veillance? 

Mr.  Clayton.  In  the  matter  of  the  government  of  the  company. 

The  Witness.  That  is  the  point  that  I  am  also  considering;  that  is, 
in  the  government  of  the  company — the  training 

Mr.  Clayton.  Instead  of  having  the  condition  that  exists  to-day — 
the  relations  between  the  tactical  officer  and  cadets  to-day  is  '^skin 
them  if  you  can,"  and,  on  the  other  side,  ''  keep  away  and  do  what  you 
want  to  if  you  don't  get  caught"    There  is  too  much  of  that. 

The  Witness.  I  don't  think  so,  sir;  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  con- 
dition. 

Mr.  Clayton.  Of  course  I  have  somewhat  overstated  it,  but  I  think 
there  is  too  much  of  that  gulf. 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  tnink  there  is  the  gulf  you  imagine.  I  will 
say  the  tactical  officer  and  cadets,  and  I  will  say  mvself  and  the  cadets, 
do  not  stand  in  the  relation  you  seem  to  think.  The  cadets  are  spoken 
to  by  the  officers  not  alone  in  the  way  of  duty,  but  they  are  sent  for 
and  matters  are  explained  to  them  and  they  are  advised  in  many  ways. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  matter  of  administration.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  matter  of  their  sernce  when  they  leave  here,  what  will  be  required 
and  how  thev  shall  conduct  themselves.  Take  the  matter  of  their 
uniforms  and  eauipments,  all  those  things  that  interest  them.  Take 
the  castoms  of  the  servneo.  All  those  things  are  carefully  exolained  by 
officers,  and  a  great  deal  of  attention  is  devoted  to  that,  all  tnat  soHof 
thing  now.  I  do  not  know  what  the  condition  was  at  the  time  you 
refer  to,  but  I  think  cadets  do  come  in  contact  with  officers  a  great 
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deal  in  that  sort  of  way.  For  instance,  now,  Captain  Sands  has  the 
whole  first  class,  giving  them  tactical  instruction  in  the  matter  of 
administrative  duties,  company  and  post  administration.  He  has 
those  cadets  directly  under  nim. 

Mr.  Clayton.  I  think  it  is  due  for  me  to  say  that  I  think  your  pres- 
ent tactical  officers  have  exercised  a  great  deal  of  judgment  and  are, 
perhaps,  closer  to  the  cadets  than  tactical  officers  usually  are.  I  think 
that  really  exists  here  to-day.  It  is  closer  than  they  usually  are.  But 
the  usual  condition  is  that  there  is  a  great  gulf  bietween  the  tactical 
officer  and  the  cadets.  The  tactical  officer  is  not  considered  as  the 
commanding  officer,  and  he  does  not  exercise  that  fatherly  interest  over 
his  men  that  exists  in  the  Army  as  a  rule.  He  occupies  the  position 
of  an  inspector.  He  reports,  and  then  the  ciidets  consult  among  them- 
selves as  best  they  can.  Now,  if  there  is  a  close  relation  between  this 
man  of  experience  and  judgment  and  the  cadets,  it  will  have  a  great 
influence  in  directing  the  bent  of  these  boys'  minds.  You  have  over- 
come the  bad  system  to  some  extent  by  having  very  good  officers — that 
is,  the  former  bad  condition  you  have  to  some  extent  overck)me — by 
having  good  officers  here  now.  But  there  have  been  times  when  it  1m^ 
been  veiy  marked,  that  gulf  that  I  have  spoken  of,  and  the  tacticd 
officers  and  cadets  have  come  very  little  in  contact. 

The  Witness.  1  think  it  is  very  desirable  that  they  should  come  in 
contact  with  the  tactical  officers.  1  think  it  is  very  desirable  that  they 
should,  and  I  think  they  do.  I  think  the  tactical  officer  is  the  officer 
to  whom  the  cadets  should  naturallv  go  for  advice,  rather  than  to  offi- 
cers of  any  other  departments,  and  tney  should  be  encouraged  to  do 
that,  to  get  assistance  from  their  own  immediate  superiore  ami  not  get 
it  from  officers  who  are  not  immediately  connected  with  them — that  is^ 
academical  officers.  I  think  it  would  be  excellent  for  them  to  do  that 
and  not  re^rd  the  tactical  officer  as  an  inspector  and  a  man  who  is  try- 
ing to  "skm"  them  all  the  time,  but  regard  him  as  the  man  who  is 
really  more  interested  in  them  than  anybody  else.  He  really  is, 
because  he  is  the  man  with  whom  those  cadets  serve. 

Mr.  Clayton.  I  agree  entirely  as  to  what  the  relation  should  be. 

The  Witness.  I  mink  the  mistake  is  made  in  not  going  to  the  tac- 
tical officers  and  going  to  the  other  officers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think 
the  officer  immediately  over  them  is  better  fitted  to  advise  them  than 
anybodv  else,  and  especially  in  matters  of  discipline. 

Mr.  W  ANGER.  What  would  you  think  of  the  effect  of  having  cadets 
report  at  some  other  military  post  and  undergo  a  month's  training 
before  coming  here? 

The  Witness.  The  candidates  for  cadetships? 

Mr.  Wanger.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  That  they  should  go  to  other  posts  for  a  certain 
amount  of  instruction? 

Mr.  Wanger.  Ye^^i. 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  an  advantage,  sir. 

Mr.  Wanger.  The  statement  has  been  made  that  they  come  here 
like  a  herd  of  frightened  sheep,  and  they  are,  to  use  common  parlance, 
a  disorganized  mob  a^inst  drilled  and  disciplined  soldiers,  and  with 
the  usual  result  when  m  conflict. 

The  Witness.  I  think  if  this  hazing  is  broken  up,  they  will  not  come 
here  that  way. 

Mr.  Wanger.  But  would  not  a  month's  training  at  some  other  post 
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under  experienced  officers  put  them  in  a  position  where  they  would 
know  that  they  ought  to  conduct  themselves  with  respect  toward 
cadets  who  had  been  in  the  institution  longer  than  they,  and  particu- 
larly toward  officers;  and  also  that  nobody  ought  to  use  any  oppro- 
brious names  either  in  designating  them  or  by  way  of  offense? 

The  Witness.  I  think  when  hazing  is  eradicated  that  condition  will 
not  exist  any  longer,  and  I  think  naturally  when  they  come  here  they 
will  be  emt»rrassed,  as  any  boy  is  when  he  leaves  home  and  comes  to 
a  strange  place,  and  naturally  a  military  establishment,  which  is  run 
on  severer  lines  than  anj^  other  establishment;  but  tiie  training  they 
get  here  at  first,  I  think  under  right  conditions,  is  much  better  than 
they  can  get  anywhere  else. 

Mr.  WangebI  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  advantage  in  keep- 
ing them  sepamtcd  from  the  other  cadets  for  a  longer  period  of  time 
than  they  are  now? 

The  Witness.  I  think  there  would  have  been  under  the  old  condi- 
tions. The  reason  why  they  have  been  placed  with  other  cadets  as 
soon  as  they  were  was  that  by  keeping  tnem  apart  it  interfered  with 
their  instruction  and  the  instruction  of  upper  class  cadets.  As  soon 
as  they  acquire  their  recruit  instruction  of  course  they  go  into  the 
company,  and  there  they  have  the  same  instruction  as  the  older  cadets, 
whereas  if  they  were  kept  apart  for  a  longer  time  it  would  interfere 
with  their  own  advanced  instruction  and  that  of  upper  cadetn.  I  think 
when  this  hazing  has  been  eradicated  that  this  condition  you  refer  to 
will  no  longer  exist. 

(Witness  excused.) 

Mr.  Smith.  I  ask  that  the  several  papers  offered  by  the  witness  be 
pixjperly  marked  by  the  stenographer  and  made  a  part  of  the  record. 

(There  was  no  objection,  and  it  was  so  ordered.) 

(The  exhibits  referred  to  are  marked  as  hereinbefore  stated.) 

The  Chairman.  Unless  you  have  something  further  to  offer,  Colonel 
Mills,  I  think  that  concludes  our  testimony  here. 

Colonel  Mills.  There  is  a  matter  I  would  like  to  bring  before  the 
committee. 

The  Chaikman.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  you. 

Colonel  MiLi^.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  here  a  communication  from 
the  Battalion  of  Cadets.  It  is  addressed  to  me,  and  it  sets  forth  certain 
action  the  Battalion  of  Cadets  has  taken  to-day  in  connection  with  the 
matter  that  has  occupied  so  nmch  of  the  time  of  your  committee.  The 
communication  is  signed  by  the  four  cadets  before  you,  Mr.  Bettison, 
of  the  first  class;  Mr.  Mahaffey,  of  the  second  class;  Mr.  Gray,  of  the 
third  class,  and  Mr,  Atkins,  of  the  fourth  class. 

Mr.  Driggs.  I  move  that  the  Superintendent  read  the  communica- 
tion and  that  it  be  made  a  mrt  of  our  minutes. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel  Mills,  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  it. 

Colonel  Mills  (reading): 

Westpoint,  N.  Y.,  January  19,  1901. 

The  Superintendent  op  the  United  States  Military  Academy. 

Sir:  Havinc  become  cognizant  of  the  manner  in  which  the  system  of  hazing  as 
practiced  at  the  MiHtary  Academy  is  reja:arde<i  by  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
we,  the  cadets  of  the  united  States  Military  Academy,  while  maintaining  that  ue 
have  pursued  our  system  from  the  best  motives,  yet  realizing  that  the  deliberate 
judgment  of  the  people  should,  in  a  country  like  ours,  be  above  all  other  consider- 
ations, do  now  reaffirm  our  former  at^tion  abolishing  the  exercising  of  fourth  class 
men,  and  do  further  agree  to  discontinue  hazing,  the  requiring  of  fourth  class  men 
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to  eat  anything  against  their  desire,  and  the  practice  of  '*  calling  oof  fourtli  class 
men  by  class  action;  and  that  we  will  not  devise  other  similar  practices  to  replace 
those  abandoned. 
Respectfully  submitted. 
For  the  First  Class: 

W.  Reese  Bettihon, 

Presidmt  Class  1901. 
For  the  Second  Class: 

B.  O.  Mahaffey, 

President  Class  1902, 
For  the  Third  Class: 

QuiNM  Gray, 

President  Class  1903. 
For  the  Fourth  Class: 

Joseph  A.  Atkins, 

Bepresentin^  Class  1904. 

Mr.  Dbiggs.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  move  that  the  chairman  of  this  special 
committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  express  the  appreciation  of 
this  committee  to  these  young  men  for  what  tney  have  done  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  The  hi'st  motion  is  on  the  adoption  of  the  resolution 
to  make  the  resolutions  we  have  heard  a  part  of  jour  record. 

(There  was  no  objection,  and  the  motion  was  carried.) 

The  Chairman.  Colonel  Mills  and  gentlemen:  This  action  taken  by 
the  corps  now  at  the  National  Military  Academy  will  be  received  by  the 
country  with  signs  of  appreciation  and  approbation.  What  you  did 
here  to-day  will  mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Westpoint  and  per- 
haps in  the  history  of  all  educational  institutions  in  this  country,  for 
when  hazing  no  longer  finds  a  place  at  Westpoint,  it  will  certainly  not 
find  lodgment  in  other  educational  institutions. 

A  hundred  years  of  history  has  brought  this  institution,  perhaps 
more  closely  than  any  other,  to  the  hearts  of  the  American  people. 
What  you  liave  done  for  it  to-dav  will  leave  it  still  higher  in  the  good 
opinion  that  all  true  Americans  have  for  it.  We  know  and  appreciate 
that  men  who  come  here  sacrifice  everything  else  in  a  desire  to  serve 
their  country.  This  duty  and  this  sacrifice  does  not  go  unapprecif^ed 
among  your  fellow-countrymen.  It  is  with  a  design  to  add  still  greater 
luster  and  fame  to  Westpoint  that  Congress  has  endeavored  by  a  care- 
ful investigation  to  find  means  for  the  eradication  of  anytking  which 
might  seem  to  be  out  of  harmony  with  its  high  purpose. 

Your  voluntary  action  will  be  made  permanent.  Congress  will  make 
permanent  what  you  have  done;  but  in  anticipating  the  action  of  Con- 

fress  you  have  added  to  the  great  reputation  already  achieved  here, 
n  dismissing  you,  I  hope  you  will  carry  to  your  classes  the  congratu- 
lations of  this  committee,  its  well- wishes  for  tiieir  future  success,  and  its 
thanks. 

And  Colonel  Mills,  in  leaving,  I  express  the  opinion  of  every  mem- 
ber of  this  committee  when  I  return  to  you,  for  many  courtesies,  our 
sincere  thanks;  and  desire,  further,  to  attest  that  in  our  eJ9forts  here 
we  have  had  the  full  and  hearty  cooperation  of  yourself  and  your  asso- 
ciates. You  have  been  very  kind  in  the  aid  that  has  been  extended  to  this 
committee.  While  we  are  anxious  to  leave,  we  are  not  happy  to  leave; 
we  hasten  away  simply  because  urgent  duties  call  us  elsewhere.  While 
our  duties  have  seemed  at  times  unpleasant,  we  feel  happy  in  the  thought 
that  in  their  discharge  we  have  served  this  splenaid  institution,  of 
which  you  are  the  head,  to  some  purpose.  That  you  have  accomplished 
much  toward  eradicating  this  one  fault  will  be  so  stated  in  our  report; 
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that  you  have  had  the  cooperation  of  all  your  fellow-officers  here  we 
are  also  glad  to  testify;  and  we  shall  wo  back  to  Congress,  and  through 
CJongress  to  the  country,  commend  me  excellence  of  your  institution, 
and  hope  to  convey  to  the  people  some  idea  of  the  sense  of  obligation 
the  people  should  have  for  this  excellent  branch  of  our  Government. 

Recollections  of  our  work  here  will  have  their  pleasant  memories. 
We  say  to  all  of  you  not  a  good- by,  but  a  farewell,  and  wish  for  you 
and  the  Academy  a  long,  happy,  and  successful  career.     (Applause.) 

The  conmiittee  will  now  adjourn  to  meet  in  the  rooms  of  tne  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  at  10  o'clock  Monday 
morning. 


Room  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D,  (7.,  Wednesday ,  January  23^  1901. 

The  committee  met  at  3.15  o'clock  p.  m.,  Hon.  Charles  Dick  in  the 
chaii'. 

BOWLAHD  C.  SHELDON,  SWOBH. 

By  Mr.  Wanger: 

Q.  Where  do  you  live? — A.  I  live  now  in  Mount  Clair,  N.  J. 

Q.  You  became  a  cadet  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy, 
Westpoint,  when? — A.  In  June,  1895. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  at  the  Academy  ? — A.  About  three  and  a  half 
years;  until  November,  1898. 

Q.  In  what  class  were  ^ou  in  June,  1898,  after  the  examinations  of 
that  year? — A.  In  the  third  class. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  late  Oscar  L.  Booz  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  meet  him  ? — A.  I  think  in  the  summer  of 
1897 — the  summer  he  came  to  the  Academy. 

Q.  The  records  show  that  he  went  there  in  June,  1898. — ^A.  That 
was  the  year  I  met  him,  then. 

Q.  What  position,  if  any,  did  you  hold  at  that  time?— A.  I  was  act- 
ing drillmaster. 

Q.  And  he  was  one  of  the  new  cadets? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  as  drillmaster  you  gave  him  what  exercises? — ^A.  The  fi.rst 
drill  is  the  setting  up  exercises,  and  afterwards  the  manual  of  arms, 
and  then  the  school  of  the  soldier. 

Q.  This  instruction  began  in  what  is  called  the  beast  barracks? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  continued  how  long? — A.  Until  the  fourth  class  came  to 
camp. 

Q.  And  then  what  were  your  relations  toward  Mr.  Booz  after  that? — 
A.  As  far  as  I  can  remember,  it  has  been  recalled  to  me  by  another 
person,  he  was  called  my  special -duty  man;  he  was  allotted  to  me  to  do 
services  that  had  been  tollowed  by  precedent  through  the  Academy. 

Q.  Those  are  services  which  are  apparently  prohibited  by  the  regu- 
lations, are  they  not? — A.  Well,  the  services  I  had  him  do  I  think 
were  not  prohibited.  I  think  I  never  had  him  do  menial  service,  and 
the  only  services  that  he  evei  did — ^I  am  not  sure  that  I  ever  had  him 
clean  my  gun,  but  I  think  I  have  had  him  bring  his  gun  into  my  tent 
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and  clean  it.  I  never  believed  in  menial  service  myself,  and  never 
required  fourth  class  men  to  do  it,  as  far  as  I  can  remember. 

Q.  Then,  you  had  him  bring  his  own  gun,  as  you  remember,  to  vour 
tent  in  order  that  he  might  learn  how  to  clean  it  properly  i — ^A.  That 
was  my  idea. 

Q.  Do  you  reci^l  any  other  service  that  you  had  him  do? — A.  We 
had  refreshments,  some  lemonade  or  jam,  or  something  of  t^at  sort, 
and  he  may  have  been  required  to  put  those  on  and  prepare  the  lemon- 
ade and  put  those  things  away  afterwards;  but  I  have  found  that  he 
was  a  poor  worker  in  that  kind  of  work  and  so  very  shortly  afterwards 
I  did  not  have  him  do  any  of  that  kind  of  work  at  all.  In  fact,  as  I 
remember,  I  did  not  have  him  in  my  tent  at  all  for  any  purpose  very 
long. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  his  health  was  apparently  ? — A.  It  always 
struck  me  that  he  was  not  strong,  not  well;  he  seemed  to  lack  activity 
and  he  seemed  to  lack  in  vitality. 

Q.  What  was  the  expression  of  his  eyes? — A.  It  always  struck  me 
as  being  rather  dead  and  lifeless.  He  was  a  man  who  would  not  look 
you  directly  in  the  eye  and  would  not  hold  your  gaze  very  long. 

Q.  Was  a  fourth  class  man  permitted  to  look  the  third  class  man 
directly  in  Ihe  eye? — A.  I  never  objected  to  a  fourth  class  man  look- 
ing in  my  eye. 

Q.  But  it  was  prohibited? — A.  It  was  the  custom  that  fourth  class 
men  should  not  look  upper  class  men  in  the  face,  but  it  always  struck 
me  as  being  absurd,  and  I  did  not  require  it. 

Q.  But  you  don't  know  what  the  reason  was  for  Booz  not  looking 
you  directly  in  the  eye?-^A.  No,  sir;  unless  the  matter  of  health  was 
the  reason. 

Q.  You  attributed  it  at  the  time  to  that,  did  you? — A.  I  thought  at 
the  time  he  was  not  strong. 

Q.  Did  3'ou  know  anytning  about  his  being  in  a  fight? — ^A.  Not 
dbtinctly;  I  would  not  wish  to  say  on  oath  that  I  did  know  anything 
about  it. 

Q.  Why  do  you  not  wish  to  say  on  oath? — A.  Because  I  do  not 
recollect  him  distinctly  enough  to  say  that  I  do  remember  the  occasion 
of  the  fight. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  having  seen  him  at  any  time  when  he  had  any 
bruises  on  his  face  or  any  cuts? — A.  Only  indistinctly,  and  I  do  not 
remember  tiiat  he  was  the  cadet.  I  have  seen  cadets  when  they  were 
bruised  or  had  bruises  on  their  faces,  but  I  can  not  remember  Booz 
having  had  cuts,  and  I  would  not  say  that  I  had  not  seen  him. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  having  heard  any  statements  of  having  been 
exercised? — No, sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  exercise  him  yourself? — ^A.  I  don't  remember  of 
having  done  so;  no,  sir. 

Q.   Did  you  ever  require  him  to  take  tabasco  sauce? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  his  having  taken  any  tabasco  sauce  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  tune  of  his  leaving  the  Academy  ?-^A. 
No,sir;  I  do  not 

Q.  Was  he  special-duty  man  to  you  at  the  time  he  resigned? — ^A.  If 
I  remember  correctly,  he  did  not  resign  until  after  camp,  but  I  know  I 
had  dropped  his  services  a  few  weeks  after  he  came  to  camp.  I  no 
longer  considered  him  my  special-duty  man 

Q.  How  was  his  memory? — A.  I  think  it  was  not  good. 
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Q.  Is  it  usual  for  an  upper  class  man  to  exercise  a  fouith  class  man 
who  is  his  special-duty  man? — A.  No,  sir;  it  is  not. 

Q.  Did  you  exercise  any  of  the  fourth  class  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
have. 

Q.  Are  you  entirely  clear  in  your  own  mind  that  you  never  exer- 
cised Booz? — A.  As  1  said,  I  do  not  remember  of  having  exercised 
him.  Of  course  I  may  have  forgotton  it.  But  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  I  never  exercised  Booz. 

Q.  Do  you  Remember  any  incident  in  connection  with  Booz  during 
his  cadetship  which  impresses  itself  upon  your  mind  ? — ^A.  The  only 
thing  was  the  occurrence  of  his  being  told  several  times  to  blow  the 
foam  off  himself.     I  remember  that  ioke  very  well. 

Q.  In  what  way  did  he  respond  to  tnat  demand  ? — ^A.  In  good  humor. 

Q.  In  what  way  physically? — A.  Do  you  mean  by  blowmg  it  off? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  By  blowing  it  off,  as  if  there  were  foam  on  his 
shoulder. 

Q.  One  or  both?— A.  Both. 

Q.  How  many  times? — A.  Just  once. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  comments  being  made  upon  his  name? — 
A.  No,  sir;  none  besides  that. 

Q.  You  do  not  i*ecall  any  cadet  saying  to  him,  '^  You  must  have  awful 
habits  to  be  known  as  Booz?" — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  John  E.  Breth? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  class  were  you  when  he  entered  the  fourth  class? — A. 
I  think  I  was  in  the  third  class. 

Q.  And  you  were  in  the  fourth  class  yourself? — A.  I  had  two 
appointments  to  Westpoint.  I  first  went  there  in  1895  and  I  remained 
there  about  a  year,  ana  some  time  in  1896  I  went  awa^,  and  then  I 
secured  a  reappointment.  I  was  there  from  1895,  in  April,  until  Sep- 
tember, 1896, 1  think,  and  then  I  returned  under  the  new  appointment 
in  the  summer  of  1897  and  remained  there  until  I  finally  left. 

Q.  Then  when  you  returned  there  in  1897  were  you  admitted  to  the 
third  class? — A.  To  the  fourth  class. 

Q.  Then  you  and  Breth  were  classmates? — A.  I  do  not  remember 
about  that.     In  fact  I  do  not  remember  what  class  he  was  in. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  anything  about  his  being  exercised? — A.  No, 
sir:  I  do  not. 

Q.  Have  you  any  recollection  of  his  having  been  hazed  so  that  he 
fainted? — A.  No,  sir;  I  merely  remember  the  man. 

Q.  Have  you  any  recollection  of  the  physical  condition  of  Mr. 
Breth? — A.  When  it  was  recalled  to  me  by  the  papjers  that  he  was 
nervous  I  recalled  that  I  noticed  that,  but  it  was  not  impressed  on  me 
at  the  time. 

Q.  Have  you  any  recollection  of  his  being  required  to  give  funny 
fonnations? — A.  No,  sir. 


Q.  Or  any  forms  of  hazing  ?^-A.  No,^ir. 
Q.  Now,  to 


return  to  Mr.  Booz.  Do  you  remember  his  being 
required  to  read  the  report  of  a  Sunday-school  meeting  when  a  Bible 
was  presented  to  him,  shortly  before  his  going  to  the  Academy  ? — A. 
No.  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  his  having  a  Bible  presented  to  him  by  a 
Sunday  school? — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Do  you  remember  his  being  called  ''Bibles"?-  A.  No,  sir. 
H.  Rep.  2768,  pt  3 37 
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Q.  Or  any  allusions  made  to  his  religious  habits? — A.  No,  sir:  not 
at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  or  not  they  had  him  read  Scriptures  ? — 
A.  Not  distinctly.  1  remember  one  cadet  had  to  read  the  Scriptures, 
but  whether  it  was  he  or  not  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  fact  in  your  knowledge  that  you  care  to  give 
the  committee  in  connection  with  the  Academy? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 
think  of  any. 

By  Mr.  Drigos: 

Q.  Do  you  recall  in  any  way  the  hazing  of  Mr.  Famsworth?-i-A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  Mr.  O.  N.  Tyler?— A.  I  recall  Mr.  Tvler,  but  not  his  hazing. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  his  being  hazed  until  he  fainted? — ^A.  No,  sir.  I 
mi^ht  state  that  I  never  approved  of  the  violent  exercises  and  forms 
of  hazing,  and  so  took  no  part  in  them.  That  is  probably  the  cause  of 
not  remembering  any  of  these  cases. 

Q.  Did  you  know*  that  they  were  of  common  or  unconmion  occur- 
rence?— A.  I  never  formed  an  Idea  that  they  were  common  or  uncom- 
mon; I  simply  took  it  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Q.  But  you  did  hear  of  some  violent  exercising  being  done  in  the 
camp  while  you  were  there. — A.  I  never  heard  of  a  cadet  fainting. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  any  cadet  fainting  while  you  were  there  t — 
A.  No,  sir. 

a.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Mr.  MacArthur  fainting? — A.  No,  sir. 
r.  Wanger.  That  was  afterwards. 

By  Mr.  Driggs: 

Q.  Or  Mr.  Brinton? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Jewett?— A.  H.  C.Jewett? 

Q.  Yes, sir.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  his  having  been  hazed? — ^A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Sheridan  ? — A.  Mr.  Sheridan  was  there, 
but  I  do  not  remember  of  his  being  hazed. 

By  Mr.  Clayton: 

Q.  You  said  Mr.  Booz  was  allotted  to  you  as  your  special-duty 
man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  whom  was  he  allotted  ? — A.  It  was  a  matter  of  choice.  I 
think  I  chose  him.  Nobody  else  seemed  to  want  him,  and  I  don't 
know  that  I  chose  him.  Efe  was  probably  left  over,  and  I  was  not 
anxious  about  a  special-duty  man,  not  anxious  whether  I  had  one  or 
not. 

Q.  So  there  was  no  special  allotment? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  one  cadet  chosen  and  so  notified  by  his  class  men  ? — A.  It 
went  by  class  standing.  The  higher  a  cadet  stood  in  his  class  the 
better  choice  he  was  given  in  regard  to  fourth  class  men. 

Q.  You  mean  the  stending  in  the  academic  department? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  leave'  the  Academy? — A.  I  was  found  deficient  in 
studies. 

Q.  How  were  you  in  discipline? — ^A.  My  standing  in  discipline  was 
very  good  until  1  was  court-martialed  for  failing  to  salute  the  fencing 
master. 

Q.  What  was  the  rejult  of  that?  What  I  want  to  know  is  whether 
that  had  anything  to  do  with  your  leaving  there. — A.  I  would  prefer 
not  to  state  if  I  am  not  required  to. 
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The  Chairman.  The  result  of  the  court-martial? 
Mr.  Clayton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  ihink  the  question  is  a  fair  question  and  the  wit- 
ness will  please  answer  it. 
A.  I  think  my  court-martial  did  affect  my  acaden^ic  standing. 

By  Mr.  Clayton: 

Q.  What  was  the  sentence  of  the  court-martial  ? — A.  I  was  sentenced 
to  walk  punishment  tours,  I  think,  from  the  time  of  the  court-martial 
until  about  December  25,  or  January  1,  I  forget  which. 

Q.  How  many  months  was  that? — A.  About  three  months,  I  think. 

Q.  Every  Saturday  afternoon? — A.  Yes,  sir;  after  inspection  until 
6  o'clock. 

Q.  When  you  left  there  how  many  demerits  did  j'^ou  have;  do  you 
remember  that? — A.  I  do  not;  not  a  very  great  many. 

Q.  While  you  were  there  jrou  were  reported  sometimes  for  some 
offense  by  officers,  and  sometimes  by  cadets.  Did  you  ever  know  of 
the  case  of  a  cadet  being  unjustly  reported — I  mean  systematically  so, 
any  one  cadet — on  account  of  being  unpopular? — A.  No,  sir;  not 
because  of  his  unpopularity.  I  think  perhaps  the  cadet  might  have 
become  unpopular  because  he  was  reported  i^^reat  deal.  The  natural 
pride  of  the  cadets  in  the  corps  will  make  sucn  a  man  unpopular. 

Q.  He  would  become  unpopular  if  he  was  reported  often? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  suffer  injustice  on  account  of  your  unpopularity  ? — 
A.  I  do  not  see  why  you  say  I  was  unpopular. 

Q.  I  do  not  say  that  you  were. — A.  You  asked  if  I  suffered  on 
account  of  my  unpopularity. 

Q.  Well,  you  were  not  unpopular,  then,  as  I  take  it? — ^A.  I  think  I 
was  not  unpopular. 

Q.  Were  you  let  off  from  demerits  on  account  of  being  popular? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  reported  just  the  same  as  an  unpopular  man? — ^A.  I 
don't  know  that  an  unpopular  man  is  reported  more  than  he  ought 
to  be. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  want  to  know. — A.  No;  I  think  he  is  not. 

Q.  He  is  not  reported  any  more  than  anybody  else,  according  to 
your  observation  ? — A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  Did  you  know  anything  about  the  Booz  fight? — A.  No,  sir;  not 
before  the  fight. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  know  about  it? — A.  Simply  my  impression  was 
that  I  had  seen  him  before  that. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  after  the  fight — did  you  see  his  condition  ? — A. 
I  think  not. 

Q.  Was  he  not  your  special-duty  man  ? — A.  Not  at  that  time;  1  had 
given  him  up  before  that. 

Q.  You  took  no  further  interest  in  him? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  give  him  up? — A.  Because  he  was  no  service  to 
me.  According  to  the  custom  oi  the  Academy  the  special-duty  man  is 
chosen  for  any  benefit  he  may  see,  and  he  was  of  no  benefit. 

Q.  And  you  voluntarily  let  him  quit  doing  anything  for  you? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  anything  about  Mr.  Booz's  unpopularity  later? — 
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A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  recall  the  occurrence  of  the  exclamations  that  I 
have  heard  in  the  papers  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  whether  he  was  popular  or  not? — A.  He  was  not 
poDular. 

Q.  Was  he  unpopular? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  he  was. 

Q.  Well,  why  was  he? — A.  Because  of  his^neral  shiftless  nature; 
and  the  expression  of  his  face  was  surly.  I  think  that  would  cause 
unoopularity,  naturally. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  his  doing  anything  wrong  or  anything  that 
would  reflect  on  his  character  in  any  way? — A.  No,  sir;  I  remember 
nothing  of  that  kind. 

Q.  bo  far  as  you  know,  then,  he  bore  a  good  character? — ^A.  His 
character  was  all  ri^ht. 

(X  Did  you  attribute  any  unpopularity,  then,  to  his  manner? — 
A.  1  es;  to  his  shiftlessness — ^his  carelessness. 

Q,  Were  you  there  when  he  resigned? — A.  I  do  not  remember  his 
resignation;  I  don't  remember  whether  I  was  there  or  not. 

Q.  Anything  about  the  circumstances  of  his  leaving? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Wangeb: 

Q.  What  instances  of  shiftlessness  or  carelessness  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
BoQz  do  you  recall? — ^A.  His  appearance  and  carriage. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  mean  that  he  was  not  neat  in  appearance? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  his  clothes  were  not  properly  brushed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
His  person  was  not  cleanly. 

Q.  Do  you  remembei:  when  it  failed  to  be  cleanly;  or  was  it  so  from 
the  beginning? — A.  I  think  it  was  so  from  the  begmning,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  in  his  home  community  he  bears  the  reputa- 
tion of  having  been  an  exceptionally  neat  and  tidy  appearing  young 
man? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Driggs.  And  also  from  evidence  we  had  given  us  at  West- 
point? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

By  Mr.  Wanger: 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  you  are  possiblj  in  error  as  to  the  individual 
that  you  Imve  in  your  mind? — ^A.  No,  su*. 

Q.  On  account  of  lapse  of  time? — A.  Such  a  thing  is  possible,  but 
his  face  is  quite  distinct. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  portraits  of  him  recently? — ^A.  I  think  I  have 
seen  a  newspaper  cut  this  winter  which  was  not  a  good  one. 

Q.  If  you  were  told  that  his  own  portraits  showed  him  to  have  had 
a  bright  and  cheerful  countenance,  and  those  attributes  are  possessed 
bv  each  of  his  brothers,  are  jo\x  sure  that  your  recollection  of  his 
iaentity  is  correct? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  would  you  account,  then,  for  his  always  having  been  a  cheer- 
ful-looking lad  before  going  to  the  Academy  and  then  becoming  sullen 
in  countenance? — A.  Iwomd  account  for  it  on  the  score  of  hispealth; 
that  he  was  not  well  and  strong;  that  the  work  was  too  fatiguing  for 
him. 

Q.  The  work  in  barracks  was  not  very  fatiguing,  was  it? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

(J.  As  fatiguing  as  it  was  after  going  into  camp? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
think  so. « 

Q.  What  makes  you  think  your  academic  standing  was  affected  by 
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the  discipline  that  was  administered  or  by  your  breach  of  discipline? — 
A.  Because  I  think  the  impression  was  that  my  sentence  was  not  severe 
enough. 

Q.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  accuracy  of  your  answers  and 
the  correctness  of  your  solutions  of  mathematical  Questions  and  prob- 
lems?— A.  No;  but  I  think  that  although  I  was  dencient,  if  the  occur- 
rence had  not  happened  I  would  have  l^en  allowed  to  continue. 

Q.  And  jrou  do  not  mean  to  saj  that  the  rating  given  you  in  mathe- 
matics was  incorrect? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 

Q.  Mathematics,  I  believe,  was  the  thing  in  which  you  were  found 
deficient? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Dbigos: 

Q.  How  well  acquainted  were  you  with  the  camp? — ^A.  I  would  like 
you  to  explain  that. 

Q.  I  mean  how  well  did  you  know  any  men  in  the  camp;  your  own 
classmates,  or  lower  class  mates,  or  anybody  else? 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  you  had  better  tell  him  which  camp. 

Mr.  Dbigc^.  Well,  all  the  camps. 

A.  I  think  I  was  well  acquainted  with  them. 

Q.  Yon  knew  generally  what  was  going  on  in  the  camp? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  yet  you  never  heard  of  any  hazing  while  you  were  there; 
any  hazing  of  a  severe  kind? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  go  around  the  camp 
looking  for  hazing. 

Q.  lou  never  heard  of  it  in  any  way? — ^A.  Certainly  I  heard  of 
hazing,  but  not  any  violent  form  in  which  cadets  fainted. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  any  severe  hazing  in  any  of  the  camps  you  were 
in? — ^A.   xes,  sir;  I  have  heard  of  severe  hazing. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  hear  had  been  severely  hazed? — A.  I  think  Cadet 
Harllee  and  Cadet  Deen  were  probably  the  two  most  severe  cases  I 
heard  of. 

Q.  That  is,  they  were  hazed  the  most  severely? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  who  it  was  that  hazed  them? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  well  did  you  know  Booz? — A.  I  knew  him  as  an  upper 
class  man  would  know  a  fourth  class  man;  I  never  exchanged  any  con- 
fidences with  him.     He  never  confided  in  me. 

Q.  How  many  times  do  you  suppose  you  saw  him  close  enough  to 
talk  with  him  ? — A.  Every  day. 

Q.  For  how  many  days — that  is,  he  came  under  your  direct  observa- 
tion for  how  many  days,  as  near  as  you  can  recollect? — ^A.  During 
the  entire  camp. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  recall  any  circumstances  after  the  fight — his 
appeamnce  or  anything  like  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  do  recall  his  personal  appearance? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  noticed  that  after  the  fight  he  was  slovenly  and  untidy,  or 
not  neat? — A.  I  do  not  remember  the  occasion  of  tne  tight;  I  don't 
remember  his  appearance  as  being  changed  '^efore  or  after  that. 

Q.  But  you  have  somewhat  of  a  hazy  idea  that  he  was  untidy? — A.  It 
is  not  hazy;  it  is  a  distinct  idea. 

Q.  Ana  yet  you  do  not  remember  anything  about  the  fight;  whether 
he  had  one  eye  blacked  or  both  eyes  blackea? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
By  Mr.  Wanger: 

Q.  You  were  appointed  from  Camden,  N.  J.  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  How  far  is  that  from  Burlington  ? — A.  I  should  imagine  about 
thirty  miles. 

Q.  Were  you  acquainted  in  Burlington? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  Booz  had  been  appointed  from  Bristol,  which 
is  directly  across  the  Delaware  River  from  Burlington  ? — A.  I  knew 
he  came  rrom  Pennsylvania,  but  I  did  not  know  he  came  from  Bristol; 
no,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Do  you  care  to  supplement  your  testimony  by  any  further  state- 
ment?— A.  No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  a  few  questions.  Which  camp  did  you  attend? 
Which  summers? — A.  There  was  one  camp  1  was  not  there;  I  forget 
whether  it  was  1896  or  1897. 

Q.  You  were  reappointed  in  1897? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  there  in 
1897;  yes,  sir.     It  was  the  summer  of  1896  when  I  was  not  there. 

Q.  And  you  were  there  in  1898? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  in  1899  you  were  not  there? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  retire  from  the  Academy? — A.  In  November, 
1898. 

Q.  What  are  the  duties  of  this  special-duty  man  to  whicii  you  re- 
ferred?— A.  They  vary  with  the  upper  class  man.  Some  upper  class 
men  require  their  special-duty  men — or  rather  they  used  to;  I  don't 
know  wnether  it  is  so  now — to  make  down  their  bedding  and  pile  it  up 
in  the  morning,  to  sweep  out  the  tent,  and  to  make  lemonade  a«d  pre- 
I>are  other  retreshments,  to  prepare  the  tents  for  a  parade  and  inspec- 
tion; but  those  duties  have  lessened  very  much  in  the  time  since  I 
have  been  there. 

Q.  And  were  they  made  to  clean  the  upper  class  men's  guns? — 
A.  Mv  first  two  summers  they  were  made  to  clean  guns,  but  after 
that  there  was  very  little  of  it, 

Q.  Clean  shoes? — A.  No,  sir;  never. 

Q.  Clean  the  brass  on  the  uniform? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  all  kinds  of  menial  duties,  were  tney  not? — ^A.  I  never 
looked  at  them  as  being  distinctly  menial.  I  would  call  blacking  shoes 
menial. 

By  Mr.  W anger: 
Q.  Were  they  made  to  go  errands? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  carry  water? — A.  Yes,  sir.    The  first  two  summers  they 
carried  water;  the  last  smnmer  I  was  there  they  did  not. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Is  that  authorized — this  duty? — A.  No,  sir;  not  by  the  author- 
ities. 

Q.  By  what  form  or  method  are  these  men  allotted  to  the  upper 
•lass  men;  who  attends  to  that?— A.  The  upper  classmen  themselves, 
i'he  first  class  are  given  precedence,  and  whoever  they  choose  are 
reserved  for  the  first  class.     Then  the  third  class  choose  theirs. 

Q.  Is  that  authorized? — A.  By  the  authorities? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  Booz  serve  you  in  that  capacity? — A.  Probably 
not  more  than  a  week. 

Q.  And  then  you  dropped  his  services? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  dispense  with  them? — A.  By  simply  not  requiring 
him  to  come  to  my  tent  any  more. 
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Q.  You  did  not  send  for  him  any  more? — A*.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  serve  anv  other  notice  on  him? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  notify  the  president  of  the  upper  classes? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  not  required? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  reallotment,  did  he  fall  to  anybody  else? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  After  that  he  did  not  serve  anyone  so  far  as  you  know? — A.  I 
think  not. 

Q.  What  was  Booz's  disposition,  first,  as  to  self-assertion.  Was  he 
self-assertive? — A.  No;  I  think  not. 

Q.  He  submitted  to  everything,  did  he? — A.  He  never  made  any 
open  revolt;  he  left  a  great  many  things  undone;  that  is  the  reason  I 
dropped  him. 

Q.  Did  you  report  his  misdemeanors  to  anybody? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  understood,  did  you  not,  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  corps 
to  haze  a  man  who  did  not  perform  all  that  was  required  of  him? — A. 
That  was  a  question  of  choice.  If  I  wished  to  dispense  with  his  serv- 
ices I  could. 

Q.  Without  hazing? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  did  not  report  it  to  anybody? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  else  was  there  about  his  disposition;  you  said  he  was  not 
a  self-assertive  man.  Was  he  retiring? — A.  He  must  necessarily  have 
been  retiring;  yes,  sir. 


Q.  Ism  asking  you. — A.  Yes,  sir. 


What  do  you  mean  by  being  necessarily  retiring? — A.  He  was  a 
fourth  class  man;  he  could  not  be  very  assertive. 

Q.  We  had  some  testimony  that  a  few  of  them  were.  But  they  are 
compelled  to  submit,  are  they?  Is  that  the  custom  or  is  that  the 
impression  vou  would  have  this  committee  form? — A.  They  are  not 
compelled;  1  think  they  take  it  as  I  did,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  matter 
of  submission. 

Q.  Just  simply  submit  to  the  upper  class  men;  it  didn't  make  any 
difference  what  they  required  of  tnem? — A.  No,  sir;  1  could  not  say 
that.  A  cadet  knows  what  have  been  customs  for  years  and  he  sub- 
mits to  those  known  customs. 

Q.  It  was  perfectly  understood  that  if  he  did  not  submit  to  every 
conmiand  by  the  upper  class  men  he  was  exposed  to  hazing,  was  it 
not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

O.  And  if  he  did  not  submit  to  hazing,  then  what?— A.  It  was  gen- 
erally that  he  had  to  fight. 

Q.  And  if  he  did  not  fight?— A.  I  never  knew  such  a  case. 

Q.  You  knew  of  the  consequences  if  he  did  not.  Was  he  cut  by 
the  corps? — A.  I  suppose  he  would  be  cut  by  the  corps. 

Q.  So  those  were  the  three  alternatives:  To  submit  to  hazing,  be 
called  out  to  a  fight,  or  to  be  cut  by  the  corps.  Was  that  the  custom  in 
vogue  when  you  were  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  sure  Booz  did  not  talk  to  you  about  his  fight  before  it 
happened? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  he  did  not  talk  to  you  about  it  after  it  happened? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  seeing  him  after  the  fight? — A.  Not  dis- 
tinctly. No;  as  I  sav,  I  remember  some  cadets  how  they  looked  after 
being*  in  fights,  but  1  do  not  remember  whether  Booz  was  one  or  not. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  some  fiffhte  in  the  canip^ — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Distinctly? — A.  No,  sir;  I  know  that  there  have  been  fights. 
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Q.  Which  fight  do  you  recall  \ — A.  I  remember  one  between  Mumma 
and  somebody  else,  but  I  don't  remember  who  the  other  man  was.  I 
do  not  remember  of  any  other  fight. 

Q.  The  Booz  fight  occurred  August  6.  That  was  subsecjuent  to  his 
service  to  you  as  special-duty  man,  was  it  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  can  not  remember  any  thing  about  this  fight  this  special-duty 
man  of  yours  had  in  that  summer  camp? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Not  a  word? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  any  comment  made  by  the  corps  subsequently? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  do  not  remember  any. 

Q.  Or  any  bad  treatment  accorded  him  on  account  of  it? — A.  I 
remember  that  he  was  left  alone. 

Q.  Why? — A.  I  think  you  are  recalling  to  mind  now  things  I  did 
not  recall  myself. 

Q.  I  hope  I  am.  Tell  us  what  you  now  recall? — A.  Simply  that 
Booz  was  unpopular,  and  more  unpopular  at  the  end  of  the  camp— 
unoopular  with  other  cadets  than  myself. 

Q.  Was  it  on  account  of  his  failing  to  fight  to  a  finish,  or  some  of 
these  other  reasons  that  you  have  given  that  made  him  unpopular? — 
A.  I  don't  know;  I  don't  remember  that. 

Q.  Was  it  not  because  he  did  not  fight  the  fight  to  a  finish  that  he 
was  cut  by  the  class,  unofficially,  and  left  alone,  as  you  say;  was  not 
that  the  reason? — A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  But  you  said  a  little  while  ago  it  was  because  of  his  shif  tless- 
ness? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  his  other  delinquencies? — A.  I  don't  change  that  at  all. 

Q.  Now  you  say  you  don't  know  but  what  it  was  the  fight? — A.  You 
misunderstood  me;  I  don't  remember  that  it  was  the  fight;  1  dont 
remember  his  fight  distinctly;  1  don't  remember  the  cause  of  the  fight, 
and  the  only  knowledge  I  have  is  what  1  have  read  in  the  papers. 

Q.  I  do  not  care  for  what  you  have  read  in  the  newspapers.  I  just 
want  to  know  what  you  know  about  it. — A.  I  can  not  keep  the  two 
distinct. 

Q.  You  were  there  during  the  camp? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  remember  the  camp? — A.  xes,  sir. 

Q.  You  remember  the  commandant  of  cadets  in  the  camp? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  he? — A.  Colonel  Hein. 

Q.  Who  was  the  Superintendent  at  that  time? — A.  Colonel  Mills. 

Q.  When  did  Colonel  Mills  assume  command — before  or  after  the 
camp,  or  during  it? — ^A.  1  don't  remember. 

Q.  Who  were  your  tactical  officers  at  that  time  ? — A.  Captain  Faison 
was  in  charge  of  our  company. 

Q.  Who  was  the  president  of  the  first  class?— A.  1  know  him,  but  I 
can  not  think  of  his  name. 

Q.  Who  was  the  president  of  your  class? — A.  Cadet  Bettison. 

Q.  Who  composed  the  scrapping  committee  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  were  not  on  that  committee? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  then  a  member  of  the  third  class,  were  you  not? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Cadet  Caples? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  anything  about  the  occurrence  between  Caples 
and  Booz? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  anything  alwut  the  conflict  over  a  report 
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that  was  made  by  Cadet  Caples  as  a  corporal  of  the  guard? — ^A.  No, 
sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Cadet  Keller? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  he  was  the  man  who  had  the  fight  with 
Booz? — A.  I  would  not  have  remembered  it  if  I  had  not  read  it  in  the 
newspapers. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  about  your  newspaper  recollection.  You 
do  not  remember  that  Keller  was  the  man  who  fought  with  Booz  in 
that  fight? — A.  No;  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  testified  that  Booz  was  not  a  strong  boy? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he 
did  not  look  strong. 

Q.  From  his  appearance? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Describe  his  appearance.— A.  He  was  rather  slim,  his  skin  was 
not  clear,  his  body  was  not  erect,  and  his  eye  was  rather  dull  and 
heavy. 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  evidences  of  his  physical  condition  that 
you  saw? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

Q.  Were  you  at  the  same  mess  table  with  him  in  the  mess  hall  ? — ^A. 
I  think  not. 

Q.  So  you  do  not  know  whether  his  appetite  was  good  or  not? — ^A. 
No.  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  complain  to  you  about  feeling  badly? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  otner  recollections  about  his  appearance  which  led 
you  to  think  he  was  not  strong? — A.  No,  sir;  outside  of  those  I  have 
stated. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  occasion  to  observe  him  before  he  left  the 
Academy  with  reference  to  that  matter? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  talked  to  him  about  his  resignation? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  visit  of  his  parents  up  there? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  He  never  talked  to  you  about  that? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  tabasco  sauce  administered  at  your  table — 1  mean  for  hazing 
purposes? — A.  I  think  I  remember  of  one  case  of  tabasco  sauce  being 
given  at  a  table  where  I  sat.     It  was  not  my  regular  table. 

Q.  Describe  it  to  the  committee. — A.  I  think  it  was  put  on  a  piece 
of  bread,  three  or  four  drops,  and  the  cadet  took  it  that  way. 

Q,  It  was  ordered  to  be  taken  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  cases  like  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  got  any  of  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  it  administered  in  the  tents  at  camp? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  While  you  were  there  did  you  know  of  any  hazing  being  reported 
either  to  the  commandant  of  cadets  or  Superintendent  of  the  Academy, 
or  to  tactical  officers  in  charge? — A.  Yes,  sir;  1  remember  cadets  being 
discharged. 

Q.  Cadet  Smith?— A.  Cadet  Smith, P.  S. 

Q.  Somebody  had  reported  him? — A.  He  was  suspended  at  one  time 
and  discharged  later. 

Q.  Who  reported  it? — A.  I  think  one  of  the  tactical  officers. 

Q.  One  of  the  tactical  officers  caught  him  at  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  he  was  not  reported  by  some  one  who  had  been  hazed? — A. 
No.  sir. 

Q.  You  are  very  sure  you  did  not  hear  Booz  reproved  at  any  time 
for  reading  his  Bible? — A.  I  never  heard  him  reproved;  no,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  him  called  "  Bibles?" — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  incident  referred  to  when  he  was  reported 
to  have  read  some  book  between  the  leaves  of  his  Bible,  using  the  Bible 
for  deceiving  others? — A.  I  never  heard  of  it  while  I  was  a  cadet. 

Q.  I  am  referring  entirely  to  your  experiences  as  a  cadet.  You  never 
saw  anything  of  that  sort? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  do  not  remember  anything  of  the  kind? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  the  fencing  master  when  you  were  there? — A.  Mr. 
Koehler. 

Q.  What  commission  in  the  Army  does  he  hold? — A.  Master  of  the 
sword  in  the  Military  Academy. 

Q.  What  commission;  what  rank  does  that  confer  upon  him? — A* 
He  has  no  commission;  it  is  a  rank  of  itself. 

Q.  But  he  is  not  a  commissioned  oflScer? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  all  cadets  required  to  salute  him? — A.  Do  you  mean  now? 

Q.  J  mean  when  you  were  there. — A.  That  is  a  question  which 
brings  up  the  matter  I  was  tried  on. 

Q.  That  is  just  exactly  what  I  want  to  inauire  into.  You  say  you 
were  court-martialed  for  not  saluting  the  fencing  master.  Is  that 
correct? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  what  are  the  regulations  with  reference  to  that,  if  you 
remember? — A.  I  would  object  to  that  question. 

Q.  Object  to  the  question  ?  Why,  that  is  a  fair  question. — ^A.  I  do 
not  see  what  it  has  to  do  with  this  committee^s  investigation. 

Q,  It  may  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it:  we  can  not  tell  until  you 
have  answered. — A.  The  only  objection  I  nave  is  merely  a  personal 
matter;  it  was  a  personal  case  wherein  I  made  a  mistake  and  I  would 
like  to  drop  it. 

Q.  The  question  I  ask  is  whether,  under  the  regulations,  you  were 
required  to  salute  the  fencing  master? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  yet  you  were  court-martialed  upon  that  offense? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  found  guilty  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Wanger: 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  charge  that  was  preferred  against 
you? — A.  One  was  on  the  charge  of  disobedience  of  orders,  and  the 
other  charge  was  disrespect  to  an  instructor  at  the  Military  Academy. 

Q.  Was  there  an  order? — A.  The  order  was  that  Mr.  Herman  J. 
Koehler  is  hereby  appointed  master  of  the  sword  and  shall  be  respected 
and  obeyed  accordingly. 

By  the  Chairman: 

O.  And  for  some  disobedience  of  that  order  you  were  court-martialed; 
is  that  the  idea? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  remember  of  Mr.  Breth;  was  he  a  classmate 
of  yours  ?  I  refer  now  to  when  you  reentered  in  1897.  The  testimony 
is  that  he  came  in  in  1897. — A.     Then  he  was  a  classmate  of  mine. 

Q.  Was  he  in  your  company? — A.  I  think  he  was;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  in  your  tent  i — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  at  your  mess? — A.  I  mink  not. 

Q.  How  well  did  you  become  acquainted  with  him? — A.  Not  well 
at  all. 

Q.  You  simply  knew  him  slightly  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  simply  saw  him. 

Q.  How  long  a  time  were  you  acquainted  with  him? — A.  Simply 
during  our  mutual  careers  there;  not  since  then. 
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Q.  He  was  there  about  a  year. — A.  I  was  simply  acquainted  with 
him  during  that  time,  then. 

Q.  Did  you  have  occasion  to  observe  him  ? — A.  I  made  about  the 
same  observation  of  him  that  I  did  of  Booz,  that  he  did  not  keep  strong; 
he  seemed  to  be  nervous  and  he  seemed  to  be  fat,  stout,  without  any 
strength. 

Q.  Any  other  observation  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  nothing  about  his  being  severely  hazed  i — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  anything  about  that  while  you  were  at  the 
Academy  if — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  remember  his  case. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  an vthing  about  his  case? — A.  I  do  not 
remember  that  he  was  severely  nazed;  no,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  sti-eet  camps  where  you  were  present,  when  was  there  the 
most  hazing--in  1895,  1897,  or  1898?— A.  I  think  1895. 

Q.  More  in  1895  than  there  was  in  1897  or  1898?— A.  Yes,  sir; 
unquestionably  more  in  1895. 

Q.  Was  it  of  a  severer  character  at  that  time? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  much 
more  severe. 

Q.  You  were  not  in  the  camp  in  1899  or  1900,  of  course  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Wanger: 
Q.  Will  you  give  the  severest  case  of  hazing  that  occurred  in  1895, 
from  your  recollection  ? 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Or  give  us  a  number  of  severe  hazings  that  you  recall  that 
occurred  in  1895.  [A  pause.]  The  Harlee  and  Deen  hazings  did  not 
occur  that  year,  did  they  I — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  think  not;  1  thmk  Cadet 
Scales  was  known  to  have  the  most  severe  hazings,  but  I  do  not  remem- 
ber any  of  the  cadets  that  were  hazed.  1  think  he  at  that  time  was  a 
first  class  man. 

Q.  And  was  hazed  as  such? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  am  talking  about  the  men  that  were  hazed. — A.  I  say  I  can  not 
remember  any  fourth  class  men  who  were  exercised. 

Q.  Scales  was  chief  tormentor  in  that  class? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  what  vou  meant  when  you  testified  about  Harlee  and 
Deen  ? — ^A.  No,  sir;  i  meant  that  they  submitted  to  the  most  severe 
hazing. 

<^.  Now,  going  back  to  the  other  question,  as  to  the  most  severe 
hazm^  that  you  recall  in  1895? 

(Witness  did  not  answer.) 

By  Mr.  Wanger: 
Q.  Were  you  one  of  the  victims  of  the  severer  hazing? — A.  No, 
sir;  I  was  never  severely  hazed.     1  think  that  Mr.  Ray,  J.  B.,  was 
about  as  severe  a  case  as  any  I  know  of. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Give  us  the  circumstances. — A.  I  do  not  remember  any  partic- 
ular case;  I  remember  simply  that  he  was  a  cadet  that  received  quite 
a  good  deal  of  hazing. 

Q.  Well,  I  mean  some  special  soiree  that  stood  out  in  that  camp  as 
bein^  one  that  was  particularly  bad. — A.  I  can  not  remember  any 
special  one. 

Q.  Because  there  were  so  many? — A.  No;  because  I  was  not  there; 
I  was  not  interested  when  they  had  them. 
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Q-  I  understood  you  were  there. — ^A.  I  was  not  severelj  hazed. 

Q.  Oh,  you  were*  not  present  at  the  hazing? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  why  the  hazing  in  1895  seemed 
worse  to  vou  than  it  did  m  1897  and  1898? — ^A.  It  may  have  been 
because  I  had  to  submit  to  it,  and  I  did  not  have  to  submit  to  the  other. 

Q.  What  did  you  have  to  submit  to,  then,  if  that  made  such  a  deep 
impression  on  your  mind? — A.  Simply  because  I  was  hazed  in  1896, 
ana  was  not  hazed  the  other  time. 

Q.  How  were  you  hazed?— A.  The  usual  forms — eagled  and  so  on, 
and  footballed,  and  double  stepped,  and  hanging  on  stretcher. 

By  Mr.  Driggs: 

Q.  All  at  one  time  in  a  soiree? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  had  different 
exercises  at  one  time. 

Q.  How  many,  and  what? — ^A.  1  don't  remember  any  distinct  num- 
ber; I  have  never  been  hazed  to  exhaustion. 

By  Mr.  W anger: 
Q.  Have  you  ever  been  hazed  to  a  point  of  extreme  fatigue? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

S,  What  exercises  were  given  you  on  those  occasions? — A.  I  think 
es  were  the  most  severe  formation. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  highest  number  you  ever  did? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  was  regarded  as  a  large  number  in 
1895?— A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  soirees  was  the  favorite  form  of 
exercising,  or  whether  men  were  generally  exercised  privately  ? — A. 
Thev  were  generally  exercised  in  concert—soirees.  There  were  sen- 
tinels at  the  ends  of  the  company  street  to  prevent  them  being  dis- 
covered. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  the  officers  posted  sentinels? — A.  I  mean  the  cadets 
themselves,  of  their  own  number — ^that  is,  the  upper  class  men. 

Q.  Appointed  watchers  to  signal  in  case  of  any  danger  of  detec- 
tion; was  that  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  at  any  of  tiiese  soirees? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  cadets  were  usually  present  of  the  upper  classes — one 
or  more  than  one? — A.  Generally  one. 

Q.  How  many  f ourtn  class  men  ? — ^A.  About  three  or  four. 

Q.  About  how  many  eagles  would  be  required  at  one  session? — A. 
Probably  about  a  hundred. 

Q.  From  each  fourth  class  man? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  double  that  number  being  required  at  any 
time? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  wooden  willies? — A.  I  think  about  thirty. 

Q.  Was  sitting  on  a  locker  one  of  the  exercises? — ^A.  That  was  a 
form  of  bracing. 

Q.  How  long  was  it  usual  to  require  a  fourth  class  man  to  sit  on  a 
locker? — A.  About  five  minutes. 

Q.  Did  the  upper  class  men  note  while  that  was  being  done? — ^A.  It 
was  generally  done  according  to  time,  a  certain  time  alfowed. 

Q.  By  a  watch? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  clock. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  You  were  naming  the  different  forms  of  hazing  that  were  imposed 
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Name  the  others  that  you  recall. — A.  Sitting  on  a  bayonet;  eating 
soap — I  don't  think  that  could  be  called  a  form  of  hazing. 
Q.  You  think  not? — A.  1  think  there  is  nothing  cruel  about  it. 

S.  Nothing  cruel  about  eating  soap? — A.  It  could  be  made  cruel* 
r.  W ANGER.  It  might  be  regarded  as  annoying,  might  it  not? 
The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  I  suspect  it  would  depend  on  the  kind  of  soap. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  How  large  were  these  pieces  of  soap? — A.  Probably  pieces  as 
large  as  a  finger  nail. 

Q.  Was  the  purpose  of  that  to  cleanse  the  inside  as  well  as  the  out- 
side?— A.  1  have  known  of  that  having  been  given  to  a  cadet  who 
used  foul  language,  but  more  as  a  joke  uian  an\^ing  else. 

Q.  Eating  quinine.  Was  that  given  ? — A.  I  have  known  of  it  being 
given  by  Ctwiet  Baender. 

Q.  Was  he  there  when  you  were  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  else;  chewing  ropes' ends? — ^A.  I  never  knew  of  that.  I 
have  known  of  them  chewing  a  stretcher;  that  is,  the  wooden  frame  of 
the  stretcher. 

Q.  Rat  funerals? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Turtle  parades? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Reading  poetry? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  heard  of  that. 

Q.  Reciting  stories? — A.  I  have  heard  of  them  reciting  newspaper 
articles. 

Q.  They  would  commit  newspaper  articles  to  memory  and  recite 
them? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  these  newspaper  articles  usually  refer  to  the  cadets  who 
conm[iitted  them  to  memory? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Sounding  off  tecks;  was  that  in  vogue? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Driggs: 
Q.  Sammy  races? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Footlialls?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Hanging  on  stretcher? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Wanger: 
Q.  Swimming  to  Newburgh? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Choo-choos? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Sliding  on  soaped  floor? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Driggs: 
Q.  Charging  the  ostrich? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  When  you  were  hazed,  which  of  these  did  they  compel  you  to 
undergo,  if  you  recall? — A.  I  think  more  of  the  severer  forms  tiaan 
jokes.     They  called  swimming  to  Newburgh  a  joke,  and  chasing  the 
ostrich 

By  Mr.  Driggs: 

Q.  Did  they  call  swimming  to  Newburgh  a  joke? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  joke  tor  the  man  who  is  doing  it  or  the  other  fellows? — A. 
The  man  who  was  watching  them  doing  it. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  a  man  fainting  when  he  was  swimming  to 
Newburgh? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  You  did  not  see  much  of  the  hazing  that  was  going  on? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  hear  anything  at  all  about  it,  to  speak  of,  did  you?— 
A.  I  heard  of  it.  I  didn't  believe  in  it,  and  thereiore  I  did  not  enter 
into  it. 

Q.  You  heard  of  it  incidentally? — A.  I  knew  it  was  going  on. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  it  was  going  on  ? — A.  Because  I  would  see  a 
cadet  go  off  into  another  company  and  come  back  after  a  little  while, 
and  I  would  know  he  had  been  to  a  soiree. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  it? — ^A.  The  tent  walls  would  be  down  and  a 
sentinel  would  be  at  the  end  of  the  company  street,  and  I  would  infer 
it,  because  I  had  been  to  that  myself  and"  knew  tiie  course  that  was 
taken  at  that  time. 

Q.  May  they  not  have  been  at  the  company  street  for  some  other 
purpose? — A.  Yes,  sir;  certainly. 

By  Mr.  Wanger: 

Q.  What  was  the  expression  of  countenance  when  he  thus  returned 
from  a  soiree? — ^A.  Tired  and  bored. 

Q.  That  was  contrary  to  the  unwritten  code,  was  it  not? — A,  To 
look  tired  and  bored  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  never  heard  of  such  a  code. 

Q.  It  was  an  offense  to  look  sullen,  was  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  the  upper  class  men  could  discriminate  between  those  char- 
acteristics— between  sullenness  and  being  bored? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  those  were  natural  gifts — ^to  define  the  distinc- 
tions— or  were  they  acquired  during  the  fourth  class  year? — A.  I 
think  it  is  a  natural  gift 

Q.  And  there  was  no  danger  of  an  error  being  committed  and  a 
fourth  class  man  punished  for  sullenness  when  he  was  simply  bored? — 
A.  I  think  not. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  When  you  were  hazed  what  was  that  punishment  for? 
Mr.  Wanger.  Wherein  had  you  offended? — ^A.  On  one  occasion  I 
was  guilty  of  looking  at  an  upper  class  man. 

By  Mr.  Wanger: 

Q.  Do  you  call  that  a  small  offense? — ^A.  It  was  in  my  estimation. 
By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  You  did  not  change  your  mind,  did  you,  when  you  became  an 
upper  class  man? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  looked  at  an  upper  class  man,  and  then  were  hazed  ^ — A- 
Yes,  sir.  I  have  been  hazed  for  being  slow  or  apparently  slovenly  in 
drills. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  resent  that? — A.  Because  I  was  slow  and  de- 
served it.     It  made  me  drill  better. 

Q.  Did  you  deserve  the  hazing  that  vou  had  when  you  looked  at  an 
upper  class  man? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  I  did. 

Q.  You  did  not  think  so  at  the  time? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  resent  it? — A.  Because  I  knew  it  would  result 
disastrously  if  1  did. 

(^.  Disastrous?  How  and  wherein? — A.  I  knew  I  was  one  cadet 
against  four  hundred,  and  it  was  not  policy  to  resent  it.  It  was  not 
anything  like  I  felt  like  resenting  on  the  score  of  manly  honor,  as 
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being  against  manly  honor,  and  I  didn't  think  my  manliness  had  been 
insuHed. 

Q.  If  you  had  absolutely  refused  for  the  slight  offense  you  gave  to 
submit  to  the  hazing  these  men  administered,  how  or  wherein  would 
3"ou  have  offended  the  fourth  class  men  who  were  your  comrades  at  the 
time? — A,  Because  it  is  preferable  in  the  Army 

Q.  You  mean  at  Westpoint? — A.  1  said  in  the  Army. 

Q.  But  we  are  talking  about  Westpoint;  we  are  not  investigating 
the  Army.  Tell  us  what  the  custom  is  at  Westpoint. — A.  I  can  not 
talk  about  Westpoint  unless  1  talk  about  the  Army,  because  it  is  in 
the  Army. 

Q.  You  wish  to  illustrate  what  occurs  at  Westpoint  by  describing 
something  that  happens  in  the  Army?  Well,  go  ahead;  I  do  not 
object. — A.  AVell,  it  is  a  custom  in  the  Araiy  and  at  Westpoint  that 
an  inferior  should  show  respect  to  a  superior.  ^ 

Q.  Wherein  is  the  fourth  class  man  the  inferior  of  the  upper  class 
man? — A.  Because  he  is  a  fourth  class  man. 

Q.  That  is  a  distinction;  but  I  am  talking  about  the  inferiority.  I 
say  that  some  men  are  in  the  first  class  and  some  in  the  second,  some 
in  the  third,  and  some  in  the  fourth,  but  they  are  all  there  by  the  same 
method;  they  are  appointed  through  a  Congressman  or  Senator,  or 
by  the  President;  they  are  all  cadets  with  e(]ual  rights.  Wbat  I  am 
anxious  to  have  you  do  is  to  describe  the  inferiority  of  the  fourth 
class  men? — A.  If  a  fourth  class  man  is  not  inferior  to  a  third  class 
man  then  a  year's  training  at  Westpoint  is  without  any  effect. 

C^.  I  think  you  misconceive  my  question.  I  want  to  know  wherein 
he  IS  inferior.  I  do  not  mean  in  regard  to  studies? — A.  He  is  his 
inferior  in  rank. 

Q.  No,  that  is  not  it. — ^A.  A  first  class  private  is  certainly  higher  in 
rank  than  a  fourth  class  private. 

Q.  Where,  at  Westpoint? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  authority  does  that  confer  upon  a  first  class  private?  It 
does  not  ^ve  him  the  privilege  to  haze  a  fourth  class  man,. does  it? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  were  saying  a  few  ncioments  ago;  that  it  was 
because  of  that  that  you  did  not  want  to  offend  the  400  comrades  in  the 
corps. — A.  It  doesn't  give  him  authority  to  haze. 

Q.  That  is  what  they  were  doing  to  you. — A.  There  is  no  authority 
to  haze. 

Q.  Well,  if  there  is  no  authoritv  to  haze,  then  he  had  no  right  to 
subject  you  to  hazing,  did  he? — ^A.  No,  sir;  ne  had  no  right. 

Q.  And  you  had  no  lawful  reason  for  submitting? — ^A.  Not  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Academy;  no,  sir.  We  were 
not  allowed  to  submit  according  to  the  rules  and  regulations. 

Q.  But  you  appreciated  that  if  you  did  not  submit  to  hazing  you 
would  be  called  out  to  fight  Is  not  that  the  code? — A.  I  do  not  Know 
whether  I  would  be  called  out  to  fight,  but  I  would  have  won  the  dis- 
approbation of  the  corps,  which  I  did  not  care  to  have. 

By  Mr.  Dbiggs: 

Q.  When  you  were  there  did  the  upper  class  jnen  ever  call  you 
wooden  or  make  you  do  any  woodening? — A.  What  do  you  mean  by 
that? 

Q.  Well,  did  they  ever  call  you  wooden  in  the  first  place? — A.  No, 
sir;  I  don't  remember  of  such  a  case. 
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Q.  I  mean  by  woodening,  did  they  make  you  walk  up  the  companj 
street  and  go  up  to  a  post  and  talk  to  the  post? — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  There  was  none  of  that  done? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Wangee: 

Q.  Were  you  not  told  that  you  were  the  woodenest  spechnen  that 
had  ever  come  to  the  Academy? — A.  I  don't  remember  any  specific 
case.    They  were  all  told  that. 

Q.  Then  you  did  not  understand  Mr.  Driggs's  question? — A.  I 
thought  he  meant  a  personal  case. 

Q.  We  have  found  that  a  good  many  cadets  were  called  wooden  and 
made  to  go  to  a  wooden  post  and  talk  to  it,  and  I  wondered  if  you  had 
been  subjected  to  that  indignity,  too. — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  that  way,  but  I 
could  not  name  any  particular  cadet  who  had  said  that. 

Hie  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  you  care  to  add  before  stepping 
aside? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir. 

Sltness  excused.) 
ereupon,  at  5  o'clock  p.   m.,  the  conmiittee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Thursday,  January  24,  to  meet  in  the  same  room  at  10 
o'clock  a.  m. 


Washington,  D.  C,  Thursday^  Janua/ry  SJ^  1901. 
The  conunittee  met  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Charles  Dick  in  the 
chair. 

FSEDEBICK  H.  CVHinHOHAH,  SWOBH. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Please  state  your  full  name. — A.  Frederick  H.  Cunningham. 
Before  commencing  L  would  like  to  say  to  the  representatives  of  the 
press  who  are  present  that  I  do  not  appear  before  this  committee  from 
my  own  wish;  that  I  have  a  number  of  friends  at  the  Point  and  I  desire 
it  understood  that  it  is  because  I  am  sununoned  here  to  testify  that  I 
am  here,  and  the  testimony  I  give  will  be  elicited  from  me  and  not 
volunteered. 

Q.  What  is  your  residence? — A.  New  York  City. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation? — A.  lam  teaching  in  the  Hamilton 
Institute  and  studying  law  in  the  evening. 

By  Mr.  Wangee: 

Q.  You  were  appointed  a  cadet  to  the  United  States  Military  Acad- 
enay  in  1898  and  entered  in  1899? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  enter? — A.  I  believe  I  took  the  examination  June 
6  and  was  formally  registered  June  13,  1899. 

Q.  And  was  then  put  in  barracks  and  went  into  camp  in  July? — ^A. 
About  the  1st  of  July. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Douglas  MacArthur? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Francis  H.  Famum  ? — ^A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  know  "when  they  entered  the  Academy? — ^A.  At  the  same 
time  with  me. 

Q.  When  you  entered  camp  whom  were  you  with? — ^A.  Smith,  M., 
of  Maine,  and  Douglas  MacArthur,  of  Wisconsin. 
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Q.  Do  you  remember  an  occasion  when  MacArthur  had  been  in  a 
tent  being  exercised  and  on  returning  to  your  tent  was  evercome  ? — A. 
1  do. 

Q.  About  when  was  that? — A.  It  was  about  the  13th  or  14th  of 
July. 

Q.  About  two  weeks  after  you  had  entered  camp  i — A.  Yes,  sir; 
about  that. 

Q.  AVhat  time  in  the  evening  was  it? — A.  We  returned  from  mess 
and  I  went  to  the  sink;  I  knew  that  he  had  been  summoned  to  report  to 
some  tent  on  the  company  street — Company  A.  When  I  returned  from 
the  sink  he  had  gone;  it  was  probably  about  half -past  7  or  8  o'clock. 

Q.  That  is,  he  had  gone  from  his  tent? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  of  course 
had  gone  to  report  where  he  was  told  to  report. 

Q.  W^hat  next  ? — A.  I  went  on  cleaning  guns  during  the  balance  of 
the  evening. 

Q.  Did  you  remain  at  the  tent? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  And  when  did  you  see  him  ? — A.  I  saw  him  reel  into  the  tent 
about  an  hour  later. 

Q.  Then  what  took  place  i — A.  I  got  up  and  caught  him  as  ne  fell. 

Q.  And  what  did  you  do  to  him  ? — A.  I  laid  him  gently  on  the  floor 
of  the  tent. 

Q.  In  what  condition  was  he  then  ? — A.  He  was  lucid. 

Q.  Was  he  in  violent  convulsions? — A.  He  classified  them  as 
cramps. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  to  tell  us  what  you  thought. — A.  I  think  if  you 
saw  him  in  the  same  condition  on  the  street  you  would  call  them  con- 
vulsions. 

Q.  Was  his  body  writhing? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  showed  the  most  activ- 
it\%  however,  in  his  limbs. 

Q.  To  what  extent  were  his  limbs  in  motion? — A.  To  such  an 
extent  I  had  to  hold  them  to  keep  them  still,  and  finally  he  asked  me 
to  throw  a  blanket  under  them  in  order  that  the  company  officers 
could  not  hear  his  feet  striking  the  floor.  He  had  no  control  over 
them. 

Q.  Did  you  put  a  blanket  under  them? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  W^as  there  anything  put  in  his  mouth? — A.  There  was  nothmg. 

Q.  Did  he  ask  for  anythmg  to  put  in  his  mouth? — A.  He  suggested 
that  if  he  cried  out,  to  prevent  his  cries  being  heard,  that  we  put  a 
blanket  in  his  mouth.     There  was  no  suggestion  of  cotton  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  that  report  about  cotton  originated? — A.  No; 
I  do  not,  unless  it  was  a  mistaken  notion  about  the  blanket  idea. 

Q.  Was  there  anybody  else  in  the  tent  besides  yourself  and  Mac- 
Arthur? — A.  I  can  not  distinctly  remember  now;  1  am  not  sure;  but 
1  think  Smith,  M.,  was  on  guard  that  night;  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  know 
as  soon  as  MacArthur  returned  his  inquisitors  came  around  back  of 
the  tent  and  were  very  much  concerned  over  what  they  had  done. 

Q.  What  did  they  do? — A.  As  near  as  I  can  remember  they  did 
almost  ev^eiything  in  the  exercising  line. 

Q.  I  mean,  what  did  they  do  back  of  the  tent? — A.  I  believe  Barry 
ordered  someone — a  fourth  class  man 

Q.  Do  you  mean  Barry? — A.  Yes,  sir;  Barrv.  He  ordered  some- 
one to  go  to  the  tank  and  get  water  for  him,  and^  when  it  was  brought 
he  used  it  so  far  as  he  could  bathing  his  head.  I  took  things  into  my 
control  chiefly;  they  did  not  wish  to  appear  in  the  tent  for  fear  that 
H.  Rep.  2768,  pt  3 :58 
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an  oflScer  of  the  day  would  come  along  and  that  they  would  be  reported 
for  being  in  an  under  class  man's  tent. 

Q.  What,  if  anything,  did  Dockery  do? — A.  I  do  not  remember 
what  he  did  further  than  he  appeared  back  of  the  tent  and  asked  one 
or  two  questions. 

Q.  Was  that  before  or  after  Barry  had  brought  the  water? — A.  It 
was  about  the  same  time. 

Q.  My  recollection  is  that  Dockery  testified  that  he  went  back  of 
the  tent  and  heard  no  noise,  and  presumed  that  MacArthur  was  all 
right  and  went  to  his  own  tent.  Now,  are  you  very  clear  in  your  rec- 
ollection as  to  just  what  Dockery  did  if — A.  1  am  not  extremely  clear. 
I  know  he  was  there  shoitly,  but  my  impression  is  that  Barry  was 
there  the  greater  part  of  the  time.     It  was  getting  along  toward  taps. 

Q.  Is  Barry  at  the  Academy  now? — A.  1  believe  he  has  been  (us- 
missed. 

Q.  This  was  not  the  Barry  who  is  now  at  the  Academy? — A.  No; 
it  was  not. 

Q.  How  long  did  the  convulsions  continue? — ^A.  Probably  a  matter 
of  a  few  minutes. 

Q.  And  then  what  followed? — A.  I  believe  he  had  either  two  or 
three  convulsions  or  cramps;  his  legs  twitched  convulsivelj',  and  then 
he  became  still,  and  then  at  taps  he  rolled  himself  up  in  his  blanket 
and  went  to  sleep — that  is,  he  tried  to  go  to  sleep.  1  looked  to  him 
from  time  to  time  during  the  night  to  see  if  anything  was  the  matter 
with  him,  but  nothing  alter  half  past  10  was  neoessaiy. 

Q.  The  first  series  of  convulsions  continued  for  a  few  minutes,  you 
say  ? — A.  Probably  not  more  than  a  minute  or  two. 

Q.  And  then  how  much  of  an  intennission  ? — A.  Probably  two  or 
three  minutes;  1  can  not  definitely  state  now. 

Q.  And  then  another  convulsion  ( — A.  I  believe  there  were  thi'ee  in 
all.  I  don't  know  whether  the  last  one  was  thrown  in  or  not.  He 
certainl}'  stmightened  out  his  arm  and  pointed  to  something  in  the  air 
and  said  '*  Do  you  see  it,-'  or  something  like  that,  as  much  as  to  say, 
*'do  you  see  it."  I  am  led  to  believe,  though,  that  he  was  just  throw- 
ing that  in,  as  a  few  minutes  later  he  said  ^*  Red,  I  could  go  them 
three  rounds." 

Q.  ^' Red  "was  your  familiar  title,  was  it? — A.  Any  old  title  did; 
yes. 

Q.  Well,  had  you  been  called  Red  by  him  before  that  ? — A.  Yes:  I 
think  I  had. 

Q.  What  did  you  understand  it  to  mean  by  three  rounds? — A.  He 
meant  to  indicate  that  he  was  not  as  far  gone  as  he  seemed  to  be;  but 
1  think  it  was  pure  bravado  on  his  part. 

Q.  You  think  he  had  a  sort  of  idea,  either  confused  or  otherwise, 
that  he  had  made  some  remark  of  a  wandering  character — is  that  the 
idea — and  he  wanted  to  show  that  he  had  control  of  his  mind? — A.  No; 
I  do  not  think  that.  He  just  said  it  to  indicate  to  me  that  while  he 
had  been  severely  hazed  he  still  was  not  all  gone.  But  when  he  came 
to  his  tent  he  was  all  gone,  practically.  Up  to  that  time,  of  course, 
he  bad  had  a  few  minutes  rest. 

Q.  Did  he  make  any  other  remarks  indicating  convulsions? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Well,  if  you  were  to  see  a  person  in  that  condition  what  would 
you  call  it,  convulsions  or  cramps? — ^A.  I  would  call  it  convulsions. 
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Q.  Did  you  ever  understand  it  to  be  classified  as  a  case  of  cramps 
until  you  read  the  testimony  of  Mr.  MacArthur? — ^A.  It  was  classified 
in  the  camp  as  convulsions;  it  was  curi*ent  talk  that  MacArthur  had 
been  hazed  into  convulsions. 

Q.  Were  there  many  cadets  that  called  that  evening  to  inquire  about 
him? — ^A.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  were  more  than  four  or  five. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  who  called  the  next  morning? — ^A.  1  do  not. 

Q.  Did  MacArthur  moan? — A.  I  have  forgotten. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  whether  he  uttered  any  sound  or  not? — 
A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  He  seemed  to  be  exerting  himself  at  the  time  in  the  way  of  self- 
control? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  if  any  sound  escaped  him  it  was  apparently  against  his 
will? — A.  1  should  say  so. 

Q.  Rather  than  voluntarilv  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  motions  of  hislimbs,  you  think,  were  against  his  will  and 
beyond  his  control  ? — A.  I  do;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  his  condition  in  the  jaaorning? — A.  He  got  up 
feelinff  very — well,  he  felt,  to  use  a  slang  expression,  ''all  in." 

Q.  What  is  the  meaning  of  that? — A.  He  did  not  feel  like  doing 
anything.  He  was  urged  dv  some — I  don't  know  the  names  of  them — 
to  go  on  sick  report,  but  he  would  not  do  it. 

Q.  He  turned  out  for  drill  and  other  duties  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened, did  he  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  other  occasion  when  he  was  severely 
hazed? — A.  There  was  one  other  occasion,  yes;  but  I  do  not  remember 
the  details  of  it,  further  than  I  know  he  did  report  that  he  was  severely 
hazed. 

Q.  Was  that  before  or  after  this  time  you  have  referred  to? — A. 
Before.    This  was  his  last 

^.  How  long  before? — A.  Probably  a  matter  of  a  few  days. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  exercised  him  at  that  time? — A.  Ido  not;  I 
suppose  it  was  the  same  lot  that  exercised  him  then. 

Q.  Who  were  recognized  as  the  worst  hazers  of  that  camp? — A.  I 
can  speak  only  definitely'  connected  with  A  Company  and  the  tents 
immediately  around  him;  that  is,  one  side  of  the  A  Company  tent 
looked  in  Ae  B  Companv  tent.  Barry,  Dockery,  and  Duvall  were 
unauestionablj  considerecf  in  that  part  of  the  camp  the  worst  hazers. 

Q.  That  is  m  A  and  B  Companies? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  think  that  MacArthur  was  let  alone  after  that? — A.  Yes;  I 
know  he  was,  because  I  heard — I  do  not  know  who  it  was  that  told 
me,  but  I  heard  it — the  next  morning  that  by  his  plucky  work  the 
night  before  in  this  soiree  that  he  had  got  a  bootlick  on  the  whole 
corps. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  that  was? — ^A.  I  am  under  the  impression  it 
was  ^rry. 

Q.  The  exerciser? — A.  Yes;  he  came  around  with  the  statement 
that  he  was  not  making  any  apolo^es  or  did  not  apologize  for  things 
of  that  sort,  and  then  he  followed  it  with  that  remark. 

Q.  You  think  that  was  the  next  morning? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  say  how  MacArthur  was  to  be  protected  from  all  the 
others? — A.  No;  he  did  not. 

Q.  To  whom  did  he  say  this? — ^A.  You  mean  Barry? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  To  MacArthur. 
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Q.  It  was  to  him  he  said  he  was  not  making  any  apologies  ? — ^A. 
Yes;  that  is  my  recollection  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Dockery  saying  anything  on  the  subject? — 
A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  How  was  MacArthur's  health  during  the  time  he  was  in  camp? — 
A.  He  was  well. 

Q.  Did  he  look  pale  or  florid  ? — A.  Neither  one  thing  nor  the  other; 
a  good  healthy  color,  I  should  say. 

Q.  Did  he  appear  to  be  of  a  neiTous  temperament  or  not  i — ^A.  Not. 

Q.  How  frequently  was  MaeArthur  hazed  if — A.  I  do  not  recollect 
any  other  soirees  except  those  two.  Of  course  I  do  not  include  the 
funny  formations. 

Q.  Were  there  any  formations  or  commands  or  tasks  involving 
extreme  fatigue  to  wfiich  Mac  Arthur  was  subjected  besides,  these  two 
that  you  have  referred  to  ? — A.  1  do  not  know  of  any. 

(Note. — In  reply  to  a  further  question  the  witness  here  began  to 
speak  of  a  case  of  nazing  of  Cadet  Burton,  but  upon  the  chairman's 
suggestion  this  line  of  questioning  was  temporarily  suspended.) 

By  Mr.  Driggs: 

Q.  Did  Mr.  MacArthur  require  more  or  less  constant  attention  up 
to  10.30  o'clock^ — A.  Much  more  up  to  10.30  o'clock;  he  required 
none  after  that.  I  was  concerned  over  him,  but  I  do  not  know  that 
he  absolutely  required  it.  Naturally  I  was  concerned  over  him  and 
took  the  trouble  to  inquire. 

Q.  But  as  a  friend,  acting  the  part  of  a  nurse,  you  thought  he 
required  more  attention  up  to  10.30  o'clock  than  later  J — A.  Yes:  it 
was  onlv  natural  I  should  inquire  up  to  10.30  rather  than  beyond. 

Q.  What  time  did  he  come  into  vour  tent? — A.  I  think  it  must  have 
been  ouaiter  to  10  or  half  past  9  o^clock. 

Q.  Then  for  about  an  hour  he  required  considerable  attention? — 
A.  He  was  rather  ill  for  about  an  hour;  ves. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  rightly  that  these  expressions  that  he  made 
were  at  lucid  intervals  i — A.  1  do  not  mean  to  sav  that  he  was  not 
lucid  at  any  time.  I  simply  stated  that  to  prove  his  own  statement 
which  he  has  made — that  he  was  lucid  at  all  times. 

Mr.  Driggs.  I  will  say  that  MacArthur  finally  admitted  that  he  had 
convulsions  after  Judffe  Smith  read  him  the  medical  definition  of  the 
word  ''convulsion."    That  is  right,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  so. 

By  Mr.  Driggs: 

Q.  Did  he  have  any  convulsions  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck;  was  his 
head  shaking^ — A.  I  do  not  recollect  that  it  was. 

Q.  Was  his  body  shaking;  did  he  have  muscular  convulsions  of  the 
stomach?  To  illustmte:  Did  his  stomach  heave  and  then  twist? — 
A.  I  can  not  recollect  that. 

Q.  Was  he  in  such  condition  that  you  could  see  whether  he  had 
convulsions  of  Ihe  stomach;  was  he  undressed? — A.  Yes,  sir;  we 
undressed  him. 

Q.  He  was  not  able  to  undress  himself,  of  course? — A.  He  was  cer- 
tainly helped.     We  thought  it  necessary  to  do  so. 

Q.  Did  he  also  lose  control  of  his  arms? — A.  His  arms  and  legs 
were  in  convulsion  more  than  any  other  part  of  the  body,  and  during 
the  convulsion  he  had  no  control  over  his  arms. 
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Q.  Did  Mr.  MacAiiiiur  complain  to  you  at  all  during  that  day  of  not 
feelingwell? — A.  I  do  not  remember  that  he  did. 

Q.  He  did  not  complain  of  not  feeling  well? — A.  I  remember  his 
speaking  about  it  the  next  day,  saying  that  he  had  not  been  well  the 
day  before. 

Q.  But  he  did  not  speak  to  you  before  his  hazing? — A.  1  do  not 
recollect  it. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  condition  of  the  weather  at  all  at  that 
time? — A.  It  was  extremely  hot. 

Q.  Was  it  accompanied  with  sultriness,  humidity? — A.  Yes;  as  I 
recollect,  it  was. 

Q.  It  was  a  hot  day,  with  the  accompanying  humidity  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  It  was  not  the  clear,  dry  heat  that  you  have  sometimes  at  West- 
point? — No:  I  think  not. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Mac  Arthur  state  to  you  at  any  time  which  one  of  the 
two  cadets — Dockery  or  BaiTy — gave  the  last  order  to  him? — A.  1 
do  not  know. 

O.  Did  he  state  to  you  which  one  of  the  two  men  were  in  his  tent 
at  the  last? — A.  You  mean  during  the  soiree? 

Q.  During  the  soiree. — A.  I  do  not  remember  whether  he  did  or  not. 

Q.  You  have  no  recollection  whether  Dockery  was  in  the  tent, 
according  to  MacArthur's  statements,  up  to  within  a  few  moments  of 
the  close  of  the  soiree  ? — A.  No,  I  can  not  sa}'  that  I  have.  It  is  my 
impression  that — I  think  I  have  a  dim  impression  that  Barrj^  was  in 
the  tent  some  time  during  the  soiree.  As  a  rule  thev  were  just  out- 
side of  the  tent.     That  is  the  way  it  generally  is  in  tnose  soirees. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Dockerv  ever  apologize  to  Mr.  MacArthur,  so  far  as 
you  know? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  And  the  only  statement  that  Barrv  made  is  the  one  you  have 
given  in  your  testimony  ? — A.  That  is  the  only  one  I  have  heard. 

Q.  How  soon  after  .the  hazing  of  MacArthur  did  Dockery  or  Barry 
haze  anyone  else? — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  think  it  was  about  the  14:th 
or  15th  that  occurred,  and  I  left  the  20th. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  MacArthur  ever  complain  after  that  about  the  eflfects 
of  the  hazing? — A.  No;  he  said  the  next  day  that  he  felt  very  much 
worn  out,  but  nothing  further  than  that. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  say  whether  it  aflfected  his  ability  to  drill  or  to  do 
what  the  authorities  required  of  him  in  any  drilling? — A.  No,  I  think 
not;  I  know  he  went  right  on  doing  what  he  had  to  do. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  whether  he  received  anj'  demerits  for  lack  of 
appearance,  or  anything  of  that  nature,  withm  a  few  days  after  his 
hazing? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  How  long  after  the  return  from  supper  did  the}'  commence  to 
haze  him? — A.  I  believe  they  were,  as  a  rule,  ordered  to  report  at 
once. 

Q.  At  once  after  supper? — A.  Yes.  If  we  had  mess  at  half  past  6  I 
presume  they  reported  about  half  past  7,  as  a  rule. 

By  Mr.  Wanger: 

Q.  What  fourth  class  men  were  in  the  tent  besides  "MacArthur  the 
ni^t  of  his  having  the  convulsions? — A.  In  my  tent? 

Q.  No;  in  the  tent  where  the  soiree  was  held. — A.  I  believe  Hascall 
and  Farnham  were  the  other  two. 
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By  Mr.  Driggs: 

Q.  At  what  time,  did  I  understand  you  to  say,  did  he  return  from 
the  soiree;  was  it  about  9.30  o'clock? — A,  About  that  time. 

O.  Then,  as  far  as  you  recollect,  this  soiree  that  he  went  through 
took  about  two  hours? — A.  On  that  basis  it  would  have  taken  about 
two  hours;  but  I  do  not  believe  they  were  being  exercised  over  an  hour. 

By  Mr.  W anger: 
Q.  Why  not? — A.  I  do  not  now  think,  from  what  I  heard  him  sav, 
that  he  had  been  there  about  an  hour.  As  I  have  said,  I  went  to  the 
sink,  and  when  I  came  back  he  was  gone.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  the 
exact  hour  at  that  time.  1  know  it  was  customary  to  report  shortly 
after  mess. 

By  Mr.  Driggs: 

Q.  You  recall,  however,  having  heard  him  say  that  they  exercised 
him  for  an  hour  ? — A.  It  was  about  an  hour. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  by  an  hour  that  the  witness  exercised  an  hour,  or 
that  out  of  two  hours  he  might  possibly  have  been  there  he  was  exer- 
cised an  hour  altogether? — A.  I  understood  that  it  was  about  an  hour 
all  told. 

Q.  Did  MacArthur  tell  you  what  his  exercises  consisted  of? — A. 
He  did  at  the  time;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  what  they  were  ? — A.  It  consisted  of  eagUng, 
dipping,  and  I  believe  he  was  required  to  hold  out  the  cleaning  box, 
and  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  was  at  that  time  or  another  time  mat  be 
took  the  Turkish  bath. 

Q.  By  Turkish  bath  you  mean  sweating?  That  is  a  synonym  for 
sweating,  is  it? — A.  That  is  what  1  have  heard  it  called:  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  weight  of  one  of  those  boxes  that  the}'  are  called  on 
to  hold  out? — A.  They  are  heavily  bound  with  brass  and  contain  a 
number  of  different  things,  and  I  should  say  the  weight  would  differ 
with  the  things  in  one  of  them.  I  understand  the  box  alone  weighs 
four  or  five  pounds. 

Q.  Without  anything  in  it? — A.  I  should  think  so. 

Q.  And  what  is  generally  in  them?  Two  or  three  pounds  more 
weight  ? — A.  Cleaning  materials — rags,  and  tin  cans  containing  cleaning 
liquids,  and  things  of  that  nature. 

Q.  In  what  way  do  they  hold  out  the  box? — A.  They  hold  it  out  at 
arm's  length. 

Q.  While  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  locker  or  standing  up? — A.  I 
do  not  know  that  there  is  any  rule  about  that. 

Q.  It  depends  on  the  idea  of  the  man  who  is  causing  the  fourth  class 
man  to  be  nazed? — A.  I  should  say  so;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  a  matter  of  note  among  the  fourth  class  men  that  Mac- 
Artnur  had  been  hazed  into  convulsions  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was. 

Q.  Was  it  a  matter  of  common  note  as  to  who  hazed  MacArthur  J — 
A.  I  believe  it  was;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  any  of  the  upper  class  men  come  to  MacArthur  and  in  the 
name  of  the  class,  of  wnich  Dockery  and  Barry  were  members,  apolo- 
gize to  him  ? — A.  I  don't  think  that  they  did. 

Q.  Did  they  ever  express  sympathy,  so  far  as  you  know — any  of  the 
upoer  class  men  ? — A.  Not  that  1  know  of. 

Q.  You  never  heard  any  such  expression  of  sympathy  ? — ^A.  I  did 
not. 
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Q.  Did  any  of  the  tactical  officers  ever  find  out  anything  about  it, 
so  far  as  you  know 't — A.  I  believe  there  was  an  investigation  of  some 
sort  that  took  place  after  that. 

By  Mr.  Wanger: 

Q.  Were  you  a  witness  at  that  time? — A.  I  was  called  before  them 
once,  but  wfcether  on  that  occasion  or  not  I  can  not  say.  I  remember 
stating  to  the  board  that  what  I  had  to  say  was  of  small  account,  as  I 
intended  resigning  shortly,  and  so  I  was  excused;  but  just  what  the 
occasion  of  that  was  I  do  not  remember  now. 

Q.  Were  you  present  for  the  information  you  could  give?  Did  the 
investigating  officers  press  you? — A.  I  only  remember  one  question 
asked  me  and  that  was  concerning  the  fight  that  had  taken  place 
recently' — the  Carrithers  fight.  I  was  asked  whether  the  man  was  a 
first  class  man  or  a  third  class  man,  and  I  told  them  1  didn't  care  to 
state.     That  is  the  only  question  I  recollect  now. 

By  Mr.  Driggs: 

Q.  Did  any  of  your  class  ever  complain  to  any  of  the  tactical  officers 
as  to  the  treatment  MacArthur  received? — A.  I  do  not  know  that 
thev  did. 

Q.  What  were  the  names  of  the  tactical  officers  who  held  this  inves- 
tigation?— A.  You  mean  the  board? 

Q.  Yes;  the  board  that  investigated  the  MacArthur  esse. — A.  I 
think  it  consisted  of  Colonel  Mills  and  Lieutenant  Anderson  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Hein. 

Q.  Were  any  of  the  members  of  your  own  class  subpoenaed  before 
that  investigating  board,  or  summoned,  or  whatever  the  military  term 
may  be  i — A.  As  I  remember  now,  it  was  on  a  Sunday,  and  we  had  all 
been  taken  over  to  a  room  in  the  Academy,  in  the  academic  building, 
and  there  were  sevei*al  witnesses  called;  they  were  called  right  from 
the  room. 

Q.  Did  the  tactical  officers  ever  tind  out  anything  about  this  haz- 
ing?— A.  I  don't  know  whether  they  did  or  not. 

Q.  Was  anyone  ever  punished  for  the  hazing  of  MacArthur,  so  far 
as  you  know? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  believe  they  did  inquire  of 
him  and  he  took  refuse  in  the  statement  that  the  Blue  Book  says  the 
cadet  testifying  to  being  hazed  is  incriminating  himself;  he  took  ref- 
uge behind  that. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Dockery  before  that  board,  so  far  as  you  know  ? — A. 
I  don't  know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  You  really  know  nothing  about  who  was  summoned  except  Mac- 
Arthur  and  a  few  of  your  own  classmates  ? — A.  Yes;  that  is  all  1  know. 

Q.  Did  your  class,  as  a  class,  ever  complain  to  the  authorities  about 
the  treatment  of  MacArthur? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  You  went  before  this  board  of  investigation,  or  board  of  inquiry, 
or  whatever  it  is  termed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  declined  to  answer? — A.  I  did  not  decline  to  answer,  but  1 
said  I  would  shortly  leave;  1  remember  about  the  first  question  they 
asked  I  said  that  whatever  I  felt  in  the  matter  of  hazing  or  whatevei 
I  had  to  do  with  it  could  be  of  little  importance  to  them,  as  I  waij 
going  to  resign. 

Q.  Was  that  the  only  question  they  put? — ^A.  And  they  excused  me 
shortly  after  that. 
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Q.  Excused  you  from  the  stand  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  ask  you  any  other  questions? — A.  They  may  have  done 
so;  I  have  forgotten,  but  it  strikes  me  they  asked  me  one  or  two. 

Q.  Did  you  answer  them? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  You  say  they  were  of  no  importance? — A.  Not  that  I  can  re- 
member. 

Q.  Did  they  have  any  direct  bearing  on  the  hazing  of  MacArthur  ? — 
A.  1  do  not  remember? 

Q.  Or  any  other  hazing? — A.  I  don't  remember.  That  could  be 
found,  of  course,  by  consulting  the  records  of  that  investigation. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  or  not  you  plead  your  privilege  not 
to  answer  questions? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Q.  Upon  the  ground  that  it  might  incriminate  ^'^ou? — A.  No;  I  did 
not;  because  nothing  I  could  say  would  have  incriminated  me. 

Q.  What  I  am  trjung  to  get  at  is  upon  what  grounds  you  were 
excused. — A.  Because  I  think  I  was  considered  a  witness  of  very  little 
importance. 

Q.  But  were  you  not  a  witness  of  considerable  importance  ? — A.  It 
did  not  come  out  that  I  was.  I  can  not  recollect  whether  this  hazing 
took  place  before  MacArthur's  hazing  or  afterwards. 

Q.  It  was  subsea  uent  to  some  hazing  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  must  nave  been  subsequent  to  MacArthur's  hazing? — A. 
I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  That  was  a  few  days  before  you  resigned? — A.  I  am  not  sure 
how  soon  it  was  before. 

Q.  It  must  have  been  very  shortly,  if  you  made  that  excuse. — ^A.  It 
was  shortly;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  was  that  excuse  considered  as  being  sufficient — that  your 
testimony  would  be  of  very  little  importance? — A.  I  do  not  remember 
exactly. '  It  must  have  been  the  investigation  following  the  hazing  of 
MacArthur,  because  he  took  the  stand,  as  I  say,  and  he  stood  on  the 
rule  that  he  did  not  have  to  testify  because  it  would  incriminate 
himself. 

Q.  I  understand  why  he  did,  but  I  am  wondering  why  you  were 
excused. — A.  I  really  do  not  know.  At  that  time  I  oo  not  hlelieve  the 
d^tails  of  the  hazing  had  been  brought  out. 

Q.  Well,  now,  let  us  see.  If  I  understood  you  correctlv,  you  asked 
to  be  excused  because  you  knew  verj^  little,  or  rather,  because  you' 
were  going  to  resign  in  a  few  days  and  your  testimony  would  not  be  of 
very  much  importance. — A.  I  think  tnat  answer  was  in  response  to  a 
question  concerning  my  opinions  on  hazing,  but  I  can  not  say.  It  has 
been  nearly  two  years  "ago. 

Q.  Just  upon  your  opinion  of  hazing? — A.  Yes-,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  think  it  applied  to  the  question  with  reference 
to  any  particular  hazing  that  occurred? — A.  I  really  can  not  say. 

Q.  1  our  recollection  is  not  sufficiently  strong  on  that? — A.  It  is  not. 

Q.  Now,  can  you  remember  whether  upon  that  excuse  you  were 
relieved  from  testifying? — A.  I  certainly  was  not  in  the  room  very 
long.     They  certainly  did  not  ask  me  many  questions. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  answer  any  of  the  questions? — ^A.  I  do  not 
remember  what  their  questions  were.  I  believe  on  my  statement  they 
asked  me  why  I  was  going  to  resign;  whether  it  was  influenced  by 
hazing  or  not. 

Q.  Did  you  answer  that? — A.  I  did.  I  told  them  I  had  not  been 
hazed. 
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Q.  That  you  had  not  been  hazed  i  Did  you  state  your  reasons  for 
resigning? — A.  I  did  not.     I  had  not  resigned  at  thai  time. 

Q.  You  did  not  state  them? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  objections  to  stating  them  now? — A.  None. 

Q.  It  might  be  well^  perhaps. — A.  I  think  1  resigned  because  I  did 
not  care  for  military  life.     I  think  that  was  the  mam  reason. 

Q.  Was  that  the  only  reason  ? — A.  I  think,  no  doubt,  the  influence 
of  the  brutal  hazing  morally  was  another  reason  that  went  far  toward 
making  me  resign:  but  as  far  as  any  pei-sonal  hazing  was  concerned  I 
was  never  touched. 

Q.  Then  it  was  your  obseiTation  of  the  brutal  hazing  inflicted  upon 

others A.  It  was  the  observation  of  the  brutal  treatment  I  saw 

upon  fellow-cadets  that  had  a  moral  eflfect,  and  not  the  result  of  any- 
thing upon  myself. 

Q.  Brutal  hazing  among  each  other,  or  brutal  hazing  of  upper  class 
men  and  lower  class  men  i — A.  That  is  what  I  mean — the  latter. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  a  cadet  at  Westpoint  when  you  resigned  I — 
A.  About  six  weeks. 

Q.  This  was  in  the  summer  of  1899  ? — A.  It  was. 

By  Mr.  Wanger: 

Q.  The  MacAi-thur  hazing,  producing  convulsions,  was  the  14th  or 
16th  of  July,  I  understood  you? — A.  It  must  have  been  somewhere  in 
through  there,  because  I  remember  in  a  note  I  wrote  home,  I  remem- 
ber writing  the  statement  that  "they  hazed  MacArthur  into  convul- 
sions last  night.'' 

Q.  And  you  left  on  the  20th? — A.  Yes;  mv  resignation  took  effect 
on  the  80th. 

Q.  About  five  or  six  days  after  this  hazing? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  are  you  able  to  say  with  reasonable  ceitaintv  whether  the 
authorities  at  that  time  had  begun  the  investigation  of  the  MacArthur 
hazing? — A.  lean  not  say  now.  I  know  I  told  MacArthur  that  I 
intended  to  resign;  that  he  said  at  the  time  something  to  the  eflect 
that  another  nignt  or  so  like  that  one  would  make  him  think  of  it  too. 

Q.  Do  j'ou  remember  how  long  you  considered  the  matter  of 
resigning? — A.  Probably  a  week  or  ten  days. 

Q.  You  think  not  longer  than  that? — A.  I  never  was  thoroughly  in 
touch  with  the  idea  of  going  to  WestT>oint  anvway. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  go  there  i — A.  Well,  an  appointment  was 
thrown  at  me,  and  I  knew 

Q.  It  was  your  father's  wish,  was  it? — A.  I  knew  mv  father  would 
like  to  have  me  go,  and  I  thought,  too,  it  was  a  good  thing,  and  I  gave 
it  a  trial. 

Q.  When  did  the  Carrithefs  fight  occur? — A.  I  do  not  remember 
the  exact  date. 

Q.  Before  or  after  the  MacArthur  hazing? — A.  I  believe  it  was 
before. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  investigation  before  which  you  testified  was 
confined  to  the  Carrithers  fight,  or  was  it  an  inauiry  into  the  general 
subject  of  hazing? — ^A.  I  tnink  it  had  something  to  do  with  the 
Carritbers  fight,  because  I  remember  that  question — whether  it  was 
an  upper  class  man  that  did  it. 

Q.  Had  you  been  to  that  fight? — A.  Had  I  been  present? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  No. 
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By  Mr.  Smith: 

Q.  You  spoke  about  his  saying  that  he  could  go  them  three  rounds 
more,  or  something  to  that  eflfect? — A.  "  1  could  go  them  three  rounds 
now,"  or  something  like  that. 

Q.  Was  this  exercising  classified  into  rounds? — A.  No;  he  meant  he 
could  have  gone  it  in  the  ring. 

Q.  Did  he  refer  to  a  fight! — A.  Yes;  Mac  Arthur  was  a  fine  boxer. 

Q.  So  that  his  suggestion  that  he  could  go  them  three  rounds  now, 
as  you  understand  it,  did  not  mean  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  he  could 
stand  more  exercising,  but  that  he  could  stand  them  three  rounds  in  a 
fight? — A.  That  is  wnat  he  said. 

Q.  You  said  it  was  customary  to  call  upon  the  fourth  class  men  to 
report  shortly  after  mess.  From  this,  do  I  understand  you  that  it 
was  not  the  practice  to  haze  fourth  cla^s  men  in  their  own  tents? — A. 
They  usually  repoiled  to  a  tent  about  opposite  an  upper  class  man^s 
tent. 

Q.  That  is,  to  a  fourth  class  man's  tent,  you  mean? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  opposite  to  a  first  class  man's  tent? — A.  Yes,  sir;  where 
they  could,  in  the  safety  and  shelter  of  their  own  tent,  haze  across  the 
street. 

Q.  To  what  extent  were  upper  class  men  entitled  to  enter  fourth 
class  men's  tents  ? — A.  They  were  not  entitled  at  all. 

Q.  So,  whenever  an  upper  class  man  was  in  a  fourth  class  man's 
tent,  he  was  there  in  violation  of  the  regulations? — A.  Yes,  sir;  or 
vice  versa. 

Q.  If  I  understand  you,  then,  they  would  summon  a  number  of 
fourth  class  men  into  some  fourth  class  man's  tent? — A.  They  did  do 
that. 

Q.  Was  that  the  usual  practice,? — A.  It  was  not  necessary  that  there 
should  be  more  than  one  in  a  tent  to  be  hazed;  but  they  sometimes  had 
a  larger  number,  a  larger  soiree  than  at  other  times. 

Q.  Would  they  usuSly  have  this  performance  in  the  tent  of  some 
one  man  who  was  to  be  hazed? — A.  Yes,  sir;  as  «  rule. 

Q.  And  then,  if  there  were  others  to  be  hazed  besides  himself,  they 
would  summon  them  all  to  the  one  tent? — A.  Yes;  about  that. 

Q.  Was  this  hazing  in  that  respect  divided  into  companies?  You 
spoke  about  Barrv  and  Dockeiy  being  the  worst  in  those  particular 
companies? — A.  It  was  not  a  case  of  A  Company,  only  hazing  A  Com- 

tny  plebes.     I  know  some  A  Company  pleoes  went  over  into  B  and 

Companies  and  were  hazed  there. 

Q.  Now,  what  offense  against  the  upper  class  code  had  MacArthur 
committed  the  first  time  that  you  sav  he  was  hazed? — A.  MacArtiiur's 
real  offense  was.  that  he  was  a  son  ot  General  MacArthur. 

Q.  And  that  was  a  continuous  offense,  then? — A.  Yes;  he  didn't  get 
over  that. 

Q.  And  vou  think  that  both  times  he  was  hazed  was  substantially  on 
the  same  charge? — ^A.  There  is  no  doubt  of  it,  in  my  mind. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  any  charge  they  made  a^inst  him? — ^A.  Yes; 
they  said  he  did  not  brace.  Dockery  said  he  did  not  brace;  Dockery 
was  on  guard,  as  I  rememberit,  at  No,  4. 

Q.  Which  time  was  that?  The  first  or  second  time  you  say  ne  was 
hazed? — A.  I  think  it  was  the  first  time;  I  don't  think  Dockery  got  at 
him  a^"  that  time.     I  think  he  simply  told  the  others  about  it. 

Q.  So,  while  you  think  the  real  cause  was  that  he  w^  the  son  of 
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his  father,  the  ostensible  cause  of  the  first  hazing  was  failure  to  brace 
suflSciently  to  suit  upper  class  men  ?— A.  That  is  what  Docken^  said. 

Q.  What  was  the  ostensible  cause  for  the  second  hazing? — A.  The 
same;  I  don't  recollect  whether  Dockery  was  altogether  to  blame  for 
the  first  hazing-  or  not;  I  know  he  was  largely  for  the  second.  He  and 
Barry  gathered  in  a  few  plebes,  and  I  know  that  MacArthur  on  this 
first  occasion  had  returned  from  a  march,  and  I  believe  had  been  on 
guard  that  day  and  did  not  go,  and  when  MacArthur  came  back, 
as  he  afterwards  told  me,  he  said  he  walked  down  by  the  sink  and 
braced,  but  didn't  brace  as  hard  as  he  mieht  have  done;  but  neverthe- 
less MacArthur  always  walked  erect  and  was  not  slouchy — he  could 
not  walk  slouchy  if  he  tried. 

Q.  In  the  face  of  the  fact  that  he  was  always  erect  in  his  carriage, 
they  hazed  him  on  that  account  ostensibly,  but  you  think  in  reality  on 
account  of  his  relationship  to  General  MacArthur  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  MacArthur  the  sort  of  man  who  was  vain  of  his  ancestry  ? — 
A.  No,  sir;  there  was  not  a  finer  fellow  in  the  class. 

Q.  Was  he  inclined  to  put  forth  ostensibly  the  fact  that  his  father 
was  a  general  in  the  United  States  Army? — A.  He  was  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  the  upper  class  men  complaining  about 
his  displaying  any  pride  on  the  subject  of  his  ancestry? — ^A.  No;  I 
did  not. 

Q.  Now,  coming  back  to  this  second  time  he  was  hazed,  did  he 
groan  any  during  the  time  that  he  was  in  the  tent,  and  before  taps? — 
A.  You  mean  after  he  got  back? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  do  not  recall  whether  he  did  or  not,  but  I  remember 
the  saying  that  he  suggested  that  they  stuff  blankets  in  his  mouth  or 
throw  them  over  his  head  in  case  he  did. 

Q.  He  had  not  uttered  any  noise  that  would  lead  him  to  make  that 
remark  up  to  the  time  he  made  it,  do  you  think? — A.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber whether  he  did  or  not. 

Q.  You  would  not  say  that  he  had  not? — A.  No;  because  if  there 
was  any  logic  in  his  remark  it  would  indicate  that  he  had. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  that  when  these  upper  class  men  were  in  his  tent 
it  was  about  taps? — A.  Yes;  I  want  to  say — well,  I  think  that  Barry 
was  in  his  tent  entirely  at  one  time.     We  were  just  back  of  the  tent. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  what  the  attitude  and  position  of  MacArthur  was  at 
the  time  Dockery  came  into  the  tent? — A.  He  was  lying  on  the  floor 
of  the  tent  on  his  blanket.    We  drew  the  blankets  out  when  he  came  in. 

Q.  He  was  not  lying  in  bed,  peaceably  sleeping,  apparently  ? — A. 
His  bed  was  the  floor,  of  course. 

Q.  Was  he  in  the  usual  place  assigned  for  making  up  his  bed  on  the 
floor? — A.  Yes;  in  his  tent. 

Q.  At  the  time  Dockery  was  there,  was  he  apparently  peacably 
sleeping? — A.  I  don't  know  when  Dockery  was  there.  He  was  not 
peaceably  sleeping  at  taps. 

Q.  Had  he  been  peaceably  sleeping  any  time  up  to- taps? — A.  Not 
very  extensively. 

Q.  Do  you  not  remember  whether  Dockery  was  there  before  or 
after  taps? — ^A.  Dockery  came  along  back  of  the  tent;  how  long  he 
stayed  I  don't  remember;  1  remember  there  were  two  or  three  tfere. 
It  was  dark,  of  course,  but  I  knew  Barry's  voice. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Dockery  offering  to  do  anything  or  saying 
anything?— A.  I  do  not,  now. 
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Q.  Who  called  your  class  together  at  the  barracks? — ^A.  'VVTien? 

Q.  Did  you  not  have  a  class  meeting? — A.  You  mean  before  we 
went  into  camp? 

Q.  At  the  time  of  this  investigation. — A.  We  were  summoned  over 
there  by  order  of  the  commandant,  I  believe. 

Q.  Were  vou  all  summoned  in  body? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  fcrou  think  now  refeiTed  to  the  Carrithei-s  case 
especially? — A.  Yes;  in  part  at  least. 

Q.  DiS  you  know  anytning  about  the  Carrithers  case? — A.  I  knew 
that  he  had  had  a  fight. 

Q.  Did  you  have  personal  knowledge  on  that? — A.  No;  I  did  not 
see  the  fight,  but  I  saw  him  afterwards. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  In  your  testimony  in  reply  tp  inquiries  made  by  Judge  Wanger, 
I  understood  you  to  say  that  Dockery  asked  them  questions  with  ref- 
erence to  the"^  condition  of  MacArthur. — A.  I  won't  say  whether  he 
did  or  not;  I  do  not  understand  that  I  did  say  so.  I  know  Barry  did. 
Dockery  was  there. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  Dockery  was  there? — ^A.  I  can  not  tell  def- 
initely.    * 

Q.  Can  you  recall  the  questions  or  the  import  of  the  Questions  that 
either  of  them  asked? — A.  No;  I  might  guess  at  them,  out  I  can  not 
recall  them. 

Q.  Well,  were  they  with  reference  to  Mac  Arthur's  condition? — A. 
Unquestionably. 

Q.  Did  they  show  a  state  of  anxiety? — ^A.  Yes;  they  did. 

Q.  Were  any  questions  like  this  asked:  Shall  we  bring  MacArthur 
aid;  shall  we  send  for  a  surgeon;  is  there  anything  we  can  do  to 
relieve  the  sufferer — anything  of  that  character  ? — A.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber now. 

Q.  Were  they  with  reference  to  the  man's  condition? — A.  I  do  not 
remember  that. 

O.  You  do  not  know  what  the  questions  were? — A.  The  idea  of 
medical  aid  has  a  familiar  ring  in  my  ears,  but  I  can  not  make  any 
statement  about  it. 

Q.  And  you  testified,  I  think,  to  his  having  two  or  three  convul- 
sions?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Not  fewer  than  two? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  not  more  than  three? — A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Who  called  to  inquire?  You  testified  that  several  called  to 
inquire;  do  you  recall  who  thej'  were? — A.  You  mean  that  night  or  in 
the  morning? 

Q.  Either  time. — A.  I  can  not  remember;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  upper  class  men  or  men  of  his  own  class? — A.  The 
fact  of  his  own  class  men  calling  would  make  ho  impression;  I  think 
some  of  the  upper  class  men  called. 

Q.  But  you  Qo  not  recall  who  they  were? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Or  the  purpose  of  their  being  there? — A.  Nothing  more  than 
concern  over  nim. 

Q.  Over  his  condition  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  some  of  them  called  the  next  day? — A.  Yes;  I  think  they 
did. 

Q.  Is  it  fair  to  assume  that  thej'  indicated  a  deep  concern  over  the 
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severe  hazing  that  MacArthnr  had  had  the  night  before? — A.  It  would 
indicate  a  slight  worry  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  indulged  in  it. 

Q.  What  was  meant  by  bootlick;  you  said  that  Barry  had  told  Mac- 
Arthur  that  he  had  received  a  bootlick  from  the  whole  corps  i — A. 
That  he  had  got  a  bootlick  on  the  whole  corps. 

Q.  What  aid  that  mean  ? — A.  It  means  admiration  for  his  plucky 
resistance  of  the  night  before  and  that  they  were  proud  of  him,  anH 
that  they  would  practically  give  him  the  glad  hand  after  that,  and  I 
believe  the  eflfect  of  it  after  that  was  that  he  was  not  hazed. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  was  a  correct  statement? — A.  That  ne  was  not 
hazed? 

Q.  No;  that  he  had  received  a  bootlick  for  his  conduct. — A.  W^ell, 
in  light  of  after  events,  that  he  was  not  hazed,  that  was  true. 

Q.  Had  Barry  been  commissioned  to  deliver  this  message  ? — A.  I 
don't  know  whether  he  had  been  commissioned  or  not. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  his  purpose  in  going  there? — I  really  at  the 
time  thought  it  was  a  half-heartea  way  of  apologizing  for  what  he  had 
done. 

Q.  He  was  trying  to  sauare  himself? — A.  Sort  of  that  way;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  physically  MacArthur  was  a  pretty  good  tpan  i — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  not  what  you  would  term  an  athletic  man,  physicallv,  was 
he? — A.  He  is  tall;  his  muscles  are  long,  not  bunchy;  ne  would  make 
a  good  baseball  player,  and  he  is  a  good  boxer. 

Q.  If  he  was  a  good  boxer  and  athlete  why  didn't  he  resist  this  bru- 
tal hazing,  and  fight?  He  understood,  did  he  not,  that  that  was  his 
alternative?  Can  you  imagine  why? — A.  No;  save  that  he  did  not 
want  to;  and  then,  too,  I  believe  the  fact  that  his  mother  was  at  the 
post  led  him  to  put  up  with  more  than  he  otherwise  would  have  done. 

Q.  Of  course  we  appreciate  that  he  did  not  want  to  fight;  but  I  was 
wondering  whv  he  aid  not  want  to  fight.  Had  he  scruples  against 
fighting? — A.  Not  that  1  heard  of. 

Q.  Was  he  afraid  he  would  be  overmatched? — A.  No;  I  do  not 
think  so. 

Q.  Did  he  think  that  if  he  won  the  battle  he  might  be  compelled  to 
fight  again? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  he  did  or  not.  He  was  a  light 
man  for  his  height;  he  was  about  six  feet  and  I  do  not  think  he  weighed 
more  than  130  or  140.  So  it  would  have  been  diflicult  to  have  gotten 
a  man  to  equal  him  in  point  of  weight  and  height.  I  think  if  he  had 
ever  faced  one  he  would  have  surprised  somebody. 

Q.  Those  were  the  only  points  they  considered  ? — A.  Height  and 
weight  were  necessary  points. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  whether  he  had  any  reputation  among  the  upper 
class  men  as  a  fighter? — A.  I  do  not  believe  he  had. 

Q.  Did  they  know,  as  you  did,  that  he  was  a  good  boxer? — A.  I  do 
not  think  they  knew  it. 

Q.  As  far  as  you  know,  he  was  never  called  out? — A.  As  far  as  1 
know,  he  was  not. 

Q.  Can  you  recall  the  forms  of  hazing  through  which  MacArthur 
had  to  go  at  this  soiree?  Perhaps  a  list  of  them  here  which  I  have 
will  aid  you.     [Handing  witness  a  list  of  forms  of  hazing.] 

Mr.  W ANGER.  Have  you  shaving  with  bayonet  on  that  list? 

The  Chairman.  No. 

The  Witness.  (Referring  to  list.)  He  eagled;  hung  on  a  stretcher; 
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he  held  the  box;  in  one  case  he  was  given  a  sweat  bath;  he  chinned  him- 
self. B}'  chinning  himself  I  understand  that  that  is  the  same  thing  as 
dips.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  wooden  willied  at  that  time  or 
not. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Now,  among  the  forms  of  distress  from  which  he  suffered,  was 
there  any  nausea  f— A.  I  do  not  recollect  any. 

Q.  You  do  not  recollect  whether  he  vomited  or  not  ? — ^A.  I  don't  think 
he  aid. 

Q.  When  he  made  the  expression  that  he  was  ready  for  them  with 
three  rounds,  or  that  he  was  ready  to  give  them  three  Vounds,  in  what 
spirit  did  vou  understand  he  meant  that — one  of  resentment? — A.  No; 
I  took  it  that  he  was 

Q.  (Interposing.)  That  he  was  ready  to  fight? — A.  As  I  say,  it  was 
a  sort  of  spirit  oi  bravado;  that  he  was  very  weary,  but  still  that  he 
had  some  exertion  left  in  him. 

Q.  Did  it  mean  that  mther  than  undergo  another  such  hazing  he 
would  resoit  to  three  rounds? — ^A.  No,  sir;  he  did  not  mean  it  that 
way. 

Q.  You  think  it  was  simply  in  a  spirit  of  bravado  ? — A.  1  think  it 
was  partly  done  in  order  to  reassure  me. 

Q.  That  he  was  getting  better? — A.  Yes;  that  he  was  not  entirely 
bad. 

Q.  You  have  told  us  that  MacArthur  secured  the  respect  of  the  corp?< 
by  enduring  this  uncomplainingly.  Was  Dockery  or  Barry  or  any- 
one particiDating  in  the  hazing — I  mean  the  torturers — cut  by  the 
coi-ps  for  wnat  they  had  done  ? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of.  You  see  I 
was  there  only  a  short  time  after  that. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  that  any  action  was  taken  with  reference  to 
that? — A.  I  do  not;  I  do  not  believe  that  there  was  any  action  taken 
with  reference  to  it. 

Q.  Is  there  any  light  or  information  you  c^  give  us  with  reference 
to  the  MacArthur  case  particularly^  before  we  pass  from  that  sub- 
ject?— A.  I  remember  hearing  some  one  state,  in  connection  with  this 
Laving  a  bootlick  on  the  corps — it  may  have  been  varied — that  HAScall 
and  Farmer  were  deadbeating  the  day  before  and  they  would  get  more, 
as  indicating  admiration  for  the  way  MacArthur  stood  it:  that  he  had 
not  attempted  to  deadbeat;  that  he  had  stood  it  uncomplainingl}^  and 
that  the  others  who  had  deadbeated  during  the  soiree  would  get  more, 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  did  get  more? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Farnham  was  a  successor  of  Sooz,  was  he  not? — A.  I  have 
heard  so. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  you  think  of  in  connection  with  that? — 
A.  No;  I  think  not. 

By  Mr.  Smith: 

Q.  If  I  understand  j'ou,  at  the  Academy  uncomplaining  submission 
to  the  outrages  in  violation  of  the  regulations  of  the  Academy  is 
regarded  as  an  evidence  of  courage  i — A.  It  is  regarded  as  an  evidence 
of  not  being  fresh. 

Q.  One's  defense  against  such  outrage  is  not  recognized  as  true  cour- 
age there? — A.  No;  1  won't  say  that,  either.  If  he  would  not  take  it 
and  wanted  to  go  out  and  fight,  then  that  would  be  all  right. 

Q.  And  if  he  refused  to  submit  to  the  outrage  and  remsed  to  fight 
without  cause,  then  he  was  cut? — A.  I  believe  so. 
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By  Mr.  Wanger: 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  about  this  deadbeating.  Do  we  under- 
stand by  that  that't'arnham  and  Hascall  had  feigned  sickness,  or  that 
they  had  failed  to  seriously  exercise  i — A.  I  think  I  understood  that 
thev  seemed  that  they  had  been  shamming. 

Q.  Shamming  in  what  way  ^ — A.  Shamming  fatigue. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  Farnham  was  excused  that  evening  when  he 
was  if — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  j'ou  know  in  what  order  they  were  excused? — A.  I  do  not, 
except  that  I  think  MacArthur  was  the*  last. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  Hascall  was  excused  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  why, 
but  I  heard  afterwards  that  he  was  ill. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  MacArthur  since  you  left  the  Academy  i — A.  No; 
I  have  not. 

Q.  Have  you  had  anj'  communication  fix)m  him? — A.  No;  I  have 
not. 

Q.  Did  you  write  to  him? — A.  I  wrote  him  two  letters  while  he  was 
in  camp. 

Q.  And  got  no  reply  i — A.  Got  none,  and  expected  none  while  he 
was  in  camp. 

Q.  Did  you  expect  one  later? — A.  I  rather  did. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  tell  us  all  the  details  of  the  Burton  hazing? — A. 
I  did  not  mean  to  give  the  impression  that  it  was  a  Burton  hazmg.  I 
merely  said  that  he  went  into  convulsions.  That  was  the  result  of 
bracing  in  walking  from  the  mess  hall  to  the  area  in  front  of  the  camp, 
a  distance,  I  should  say,  of  about  300  j^ards  or  more.  He  was  ordered 
to  brace  by  those  behind  him  to  such  an  extent,  as  he  swung  into  line 
for  dismissal,  that  he  went  into  a  convulsion.  He  commenced  to 
breathe  very  loud  and  very  heavily  and  was  helped  to  his  tent,  where 
he  afterwards — I  saw  him  Iving  down  there;  my  tent  was  next  to  him. 
That  was  entirely  due  to  this  bracing,  which  is  classified  as  harailess. 

Q.  That  is  not  hazing? — A.  It  is  not  classified  as  such. 

Mr.  Wanger.  I  wanted  to  know  j'our  judgment  alx)ut  it. 

Mr.  Driggs.  That  is,  it  was  not  classified  then,  when  you  were  there, 
as  hazing? 

The  Witness.  Yes;  but  everyone  expected  to  be  braced.  I  think 
you  would  all  discover  it  was  a  form  of  hazing  if  you  walked  about 
400  vards  with  your  chin  drawn  in  and  shoulders  back  until  the  shoul- 
der blades  met  and  arms  kept  close  to  the  sides. 

By  Mr.  Wanger: 

Q.  With  the  palms  of  the  hands  turned  outward? — A.  Not  in  walk- 
ing from  meals  to  camp.  It  is  walking  down  the  company  street  that 
that  bracing  is  done.  It  is  not  done  in  walking  to  the  mess  hall  or  out 
where  visitors  can  see  the  fourth  class  men. 

Q.  W^hy  that  distinction? — A.  If  you  were  called  out  to  a  visitors' 
bench — a  fourth  class  man — you  would  be  told  to  ''Come  off  that 
brace,"  because  they  do  not  wish  to  have  cadets  make  exhibitions  of 
themselves  for  the  public  in  general. 

Q.  Has  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  tactical  oflicers  anything  to 
do  with  the  form  of  bracing? — A.  There  will  not  be  many  orders  to 
brace  while  the  tactical  officer  is  near  by. 

Q.  Does  his  presence  or  absence  have  anything  to  do  with  the  man- 
ner of  holding  the  hands? — A.  1  don't  know.     In  ranks  I  know  there 
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are  some  of  the  tactical  officers  who  object  to  this  erect  position  of  the 
chin^  drawn  wa^  in,  and  the  shoulders  thrown  way  back.  All  they 
demanded  was  simply  an  upright  position,  with  the  head  well  erect. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  rememl^r  of  their  correcting  fourth  class  men 
who  were  bracing  ? — A.  I  remember  the  orders  from  the  tactical  officer 
were  to  see  that  all  fourth  class  men  held  themselves  in  a  military  posi- 
tion, and  I  know  our  corporal  was  broken  from  ordering,  in  the  hear- 
ing of  a  tactical  officer,  some  such  order  as  *'I  want  to  see  you  plebes 
stand  up  straight  there."  He  was  reported  by  the  officer  and  after- 
wards broken. 

Q.  What  is  the  meaning  of  broken  ? — A.  He  was  a  coi-poral  and  he 
was  sent  back  to  the  ranks. 

Q.  Reduced  or  degraded  ? — A.  His  stripes  taken  oflf. 

Q.  Were  there  any  tactical  officers  present  when  Burton  went  into 
convulsions  ? — A.  I  believe  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  had  braced  him  at  that  time  ? — A.  No;  I  do 
not.  We  were  in  line  in  a  column  coming  up  from  mess  hall.  Prob- 
ably someone  in  the  line  back  of  him. 

Q.  How  did  he  get  to  his  tent? — A.  I  don't  just  remember;  I  think 
he  was  helped. 

Q.  And  what  did  you  see  him  doing  as  you  passed  I — ^A.  I  saw  him 
lying  down;  that  is  all.  The  iii-st  indication  I  had  was  his  loud 
breathing. 

Q.  You  were  near  him? — A.  He  was  just  behind  me,  as  I  recollect, 
when  I  noticed  his  loud  breathing. 

Q.  And  do  you  know  how  long  he  suffered  from  that? — A.  I  do  not 
think  it  was  very  long. 

Q.  Was  that  reported  around  generally  among  the  cadets? — A.  I 
don't  know  that  it  was. 

Q.  You  think  you  knew  of  it  from  having  obsened  it  more  than 
from  its  being  talked  about? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Was  it  before  or  after  the  MacArthur  episode? — A.  I  do  not 
remember  that. 

Mr.  Drigus.  Who  was  it  that  braced  him;  did  you  know? 

The  Witness.  No;  I  said  I  didn't  know.  It  was  probably  some  one 
behind  him  in  the  file,  commanding. 

By  Mr.  Wanger: 

Q^.  It  is  generally  from  the  rear  rank — that  is,  the  rank  immediately 
behmd  the  fourth  class  men — that  they  get  these  ordei*s  to  brace,  is  it 
not  i — A.  They  may  get  some  from  tHe  cadet  officers,  but  they  would 
get  a  greater  number  from  those  behind  them. 

Q.  Do  the  cadet  officers  rec[uire  bracing. — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  understood  to  be  m  accordance  with  the  regulations  { — A. 
Yes;  that  is,  the  cadets  understand  it  so. 

Q.  For  them  to  require  it ^  How  do  you  understand  the  regula- 
tion i — A.  I  knew  the  regulation  was  simply  to  stand  in  an  erect  posi- 
tion, with  the  head  erect  and  chin  in;  tnat  it  was  not  necessary  to 
throw  one's  shoulders  back  until  they  met. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  instruction  from  the  tactical  officers  to  bmce? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  instructions  from  them  not  to  do  it? — A.  I 
believe  once  I  was  standing  in  ranks  and  one  of  the  tactical  officers  came 
along  and  criticised  my  too  erect  position. 

Q.  Do  cadet  officers  give  the  orders  to  brace  in  the  presence  of  tac- 
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)ia  vou  understand  at  the  time  you  were  a  cadet  that  the  tactical 
had  taken  a  decided  stand  against  bracing? — A.  Well,  1  think 


tical  officers? — A.  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  heard  them  give  that  order 
in  their  presence. 

Q.  Did 
officers  hsA  taken  a  decided  stand  against 

the  tactical  officers  differed  in  their  ideas  about  it.     Some  were  in  favor 
of  it  and  others  were  less  in  favor  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  know  at  that  time  the  position  of  the  commandant? — 
A.  1  did  not  know  it. 

Thereupon,  at  1.15  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until 
2.15  o'clock  p.  m. 

AFTEB  RECESS. 

FBESEBICK  H.  CXrnNIVOHAM— Besnmed. 

By  Mr.  Wangeb: 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  Mr.  Burton  subsequently  suffered  from  the 
effects  of  the  bracings  you  have  described? — A.  I  do  not;  I  do  not 
believe  he  did. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  case  of  a  man  being  hazed  or  brought 
by  the  requirements  of  an  upper  class  man  into  a  condition  of  faint  or 
convulsions? — A.  I  have  heard  of  some;  yes. 

Q.  What  were  they?— A.  Cadet  ffiU. 

Q.  Of  your  class? — A.  Yes.  And  Cadet  Hascall,  and  also  that  of 
Cadet  Kensel. 

Q.  Any  others? — A.  I  do  not  recollect  of  any  others  at  this  minute. 

Q.  What  were  the  facts  with  respect  to  the  case  of  Cadet  Hill? — A. 
I  believe  he  had  qualified — he  told  me  he  had — on  p^h  pie  at  mess  at 
noon,  and  afterwards  he  was  eagled,  and  the  combined  effect  of  the 
two  was  convulsions,  and  I  believe  medical  assistance  was  called. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  eagled  him? — A.  No;  he  was  not  in  the  same 
company  with  me. 

Q.  You  think  medical  assistance  was  called  in  that  case? — A.  I  think 
it  was,  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  was  the  surgeon? — A.  I  presume  the  surgeon 
of  the  post. 

Q.  Who  was  that? — A.  I  do  not  know,  unless  it  was  Major  Banister. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  explanation  was  given  to  the  surgeon? — A. 
I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  to  what  extent  Hill  suffered,  or  what  were  the 
after  effects? — ^A.  No;  I  only  know  what  he  told  me. 

Q.  Is  he  in  the  Academy  now? — A.  As  far  as  I  know,  yes. 

Q.  He  was  a  fourth  class  man  in  1899? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  tell  you? — A.  He  told  me  what  I  have  told  you 
already. 

Q.  And  is  that  all  you  know  about  what  he  told  you? — A.  Yes;  I 
knew  he  also  participated  in  some  of  the  barracks  soirees,  because  I  saw 
a  row  of  blisters  across  his  hand  ranging  in  size  from  a  ten-cent  piece 
to  a  five-cent  piece. 

Q.  When  were  the  barracks  soirees  held? — A.  During  the  time  that 
a  certain  number  of  cadets  were  in  quarantine  from  scarlet  fever. 

Q.  While  the  others  were  in  camp? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  was  one  of  those  in  quarantine? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  sort  of  exercises  brought  those  blisters? — A.  I  believe 
hanging  on  the  gas  pipes  did  that — 9ie  same  thing  as  stretching. 
H.  Rep.  2768,  pt  3 39 
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Q.  Was  that  a  temporary  trouble  or  did  it  involve  anything  8eri- 
ous? — A.  I  merel}^  saw  the  blisters  upon  his  hands. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  the  after  effects  were? — ^A.  I  do  not 
believe  they  were  serious. 

Q.  You  were  not  in  the  barracks? — A.  Not  at  that  time;  no. 

Q.  Were  you  among  those  quarantined? — ^A.  No;  I  was  not. 

By  Mr.  Smith: 
Q.  Bight  there  I  want  to  ask  if  there  were  not  two  methods  of 
hanging  on  these  iron  rods;  one  with  the  hands,  another  by  the  knees  ? — 
A.  1  do  not  know  as  to  that. 

By  Mr.  W anger: 

Q.  You  only  knew  a  method  of  hanging  on  by  the  hands,  did  you  ? — 
A.  That  is  the  only  one  I  knew;  yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  occasion  when  Hascall  was  overexercised  ? — ^A.  The 
same  night  MacArthur  was  overcome. 

Q.  Wnat  do  you  know  about  that? — ^A.  I  only  know  from  hearsay 
that  he  was  hazed  into  convulsions..  I  believe  he  was  a  D  Company 
man;  I  am  not  sure  of  that,  but  I  know  that  Gray  went  to  the  vice- 
president  of  the  class  and  told  him  that  unless  he  soon  recovered  he 
would  demand  medical  assistance  for  him. 

Q.  Gray  was  a  fourth  class  man,  was  he?:— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  your  tentmate? — A.  No;  he  was  a  D  Company  man. 

Q.  Was  he  Hascall's  tentmate? — A.  I  believe  not;  I  don't  know  who 
was  his  tentmate. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  was  done  to  restore  Hiascall? — ^A.  I  don't 
think  I  do.  They  looked  him  over,  and  I  do  not  believe  medical 
assistance  was  finally  called;  I  don't  recollect  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  long  they  were  laboring  with  him  before  his 
restoration? — ^A.  I  believe  it  was  a  considerable  period,  because  it  so 
incensed  Gray  that  he  went  to  this  third  class  man. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  whether  it  was  after  half  past  10  or  not 
when  his  convulsions  were  stopped? — A.  No;.  I  have  no  positive  knowl- 
edge about  that. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  morning  was  it  when  Barry  declared  that  Has- 
call had  been  dead  beating  if — A.  Sometime  during  the  morning;  I 
believe,  after  mess.  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  was  before  or  after  mess, 
however.     It  must  have  been  after  mess,  because 

Q.  Mess  was  at  what  time? — A.  Mess  was  at  6  o'clock. 

Q.  This  was  within  twelve  hours  of  the  exercising  that  the  declara- 
tion was  made? — ^A.  I  should  say  it  was;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  time  that  you  heard  of  Hascall  being  over- 
exercised? — A.  Yes;  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  Had  you  heard  anything  at  that  time  about  the  effects  of  the 
exercising  on  Farnham  other  than  what  Barry  proclaimed? — A.  I 
believed  I  heard  he  was  exercised  to  the  point  of  vomiting. 

Q.  Anything  more  about  Farnham  at  that  time? — ^A.  No;  1  do  not 
remember  anything  further. 

Q.  Now,  as  to  Mr.  Kensel;  what  do  you  know  about  his  condi- 
tion ? — A.  I  know  he  was  a  nionth  in  the  barracks  and  that  he  was 
soireed,  and  when  he  finally  went  into  convulsions  the  cadet  who  had 
done  it  was  so  frightened  that  he  stuffed — no,  he  choked  him  in  order 
to  keep  him  still;  that  is,  I  have  that  testimony  from  a  lieutenant  at 
the  Pomt 
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Q.  Who  was  that  cadet? — ^A.  I  think  at  the  time  it  was  not  known. 

Mr.  Dbioos.  Was  it  Pegram? 

The  Witness.  I  believe  it  was;  I  have  since  found  that  he  was 

By  Mr.  Wagner: 

Q.  And  what  did  he  do  to  prevent  Kensel  bein^  hurt? — ^A.  I  heard 
that  he  had  choked  him  to  prevent  his  uttering  cries. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  wno  you  heard  report  that?— A.  Lieuterant 
Davis,  who  afterwards  came  up  to  mv  father's  home  to  see  him. 

Q.  What  Lieutenant  Davis  is  that  f— A.  Lieut.  R.  P.  Davis. 

Q.  Now  where? — A.  I  believe  he  is  at  the  Point. 

Q.  One  of  the  instructors  there?— A.  I  believe  so.  That  testimony 
went  first  to  my  father,  and  he  reported  it  to  me. 

Q.  Then,  Lieutenant  Davis  did  not  tell  you  this;  you  got  it  from 
your  father;  or  did  Lieutenant  Davis  subsequently  tell  you? — ^A.  No; 
he  told  it  to  my  father  and  it  was  repeated  to  me  by  my  father. 

Q.  In  the  presence  of  the  lieutenant? — A.  No;  not  in  the  lieutenant's 
presence.  1  can  remember  pretty  nearly  the  exact  words  of  the  lieu- 
tenant. 

Q.  What  were  they? — ^A.  Something  to  the  effect  that  he  had 
brought  him  to  this  point,  and  then  said,  ^^The  damned  scoundrel 
choked  him  to  prevent  nim  from  being  heard," 

Q.  That  is,  Pegram  brought  himself  to  that  point? — ^A.  I  didn't 
say  Pegram,     ''  Tnis  cadet,"  whomsoever  he  may  nave  been. 

Q.  "fiien  the  lieutenant  did  not  mention  his  name? — ^A.  He  did  not, 
no,  at  that  time.  I  believe  the  investigation  has  brought  out  that  it 
was  Pegram  who  did  it;  he  did  not  know  it  at  that  time. 

Q.  But  the  term  '* damned  scoundrel"  had  reference  to  the  man 
who  had  exercised  Eensel  to  that  point? — A.  And  then  choked  him; 
yes. 

Q.  Did  he  state  what  the  subsequent  effects  were  on  Eensel? — ^A. 
No;  if  he  did  I  have  forgotten.    I  never  heard. 

Q.  You  were  in  camp  at  the  time  that  happened,  were  you? — A. 
No;  I  had  resigned  at  that  time. 

Q.  This  was  after  you  left  the  Academy? — A.  It  was  after  I  left, 
sir. 

S  Did  you  ever  see  Kensel  afterwards? — ^A.  Never, 
r.  Smith.  Has  the  witness  any  idea  where  Kensel  is? 
The  Witness.  At  the  Point, 
Mr.  Driggs.  He  is  not  on  this  list  of  cadets. 
Mr.  Smith.  I  understand  he  is  not  at  the  Academy  now. 
The  Witness.  I  do  not  know  where  he  is. 

By  Mr.  Wanger: 

Q.  What  time  did  the  quarantine  begin? — ^A.  I  think  it  was  about 
a  week  or  ten  days  after  1  went  into  camp.  It  might  not  have  been 
as  long;  it  might  only  have  been  a  week. 

Q.  And  then  the  suspects  were  separated  from  the  others? — A.  Yes, 
sir.  In  each  case  where  a  person  was  suspected  of  it  he  was  sent  to 
the  hospital  and  his  tentmate  was  quarantined  in  barracks. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  HiU's  offense  was? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Nor  Hascall's  offense? — ^A.  I  do  not. 

Q,  Or  Kensel's  offense? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  either. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  shaving  with  a  bayonet  as  an  exercise  or  form 
of  hazing? — ^A.  I  think  I  have  heard  it  mentioned. 
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Q.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  expression  ? — A.  I  understand 
it  to  mean  eoing  through  with  the  process  of  shaving,  usin^  a  bavonet. 

Q.  And  do  you  know  what  the  material  is  that  makes  the  lather? — 
A.  1  do  not. 

Mr.  Driggs.  Do  you  know  how  the  lather  is  applied? 

The  Witness.  I  do  not.     I  have  merely  heard  of  it. 

By  Mr.  W anger: 

Q.  Do  you  know  whose  tent  it  was  in  which  the  MacArthor-Fam- 
ham-Hasodl  hazing  took  place? — A,  Not  positively.  It  was,  I  think, 
either  the  third  or  fourth  tent  from  the  color  line. 

Q.  Who  occupied  the  third  tent? — A.  I  can  not  tell  now. 

Q.  Who  occupied  the  fourth  tent? — A.  I  do  not  know  that.  The 
second  tent,  I  think,  was  occupied  by  Phipps  and  Grant 

Q.  Were  you  hazed? — A.  1  was  not  to  any  extent 

Q.  To  what  extent  were  you  hazed? — A.  I  went  through  a  number 
of  runny  formations,  and  while  in  barracks  I  was  sunmioned  to  Cadet 
Captain  Pillsburv's  room  on  the  charge  of  having  slouched,  and  was 
braced  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 

Q.  Anything  else? — ^A.  I  was  once  ordered  to  do  some  eagles  in 
camp,  but  they  were  so  few  that  I  do  not  class  it  as  a  case  of  hazine  at 
all.  1  had  been  over  to  the  gymnasium  in  the  evening,  where  the  pleoes 
who  were  expecting  to  play  football  in  the  fall  met  three  times  a  week 
under  Lieutenant  Davis,  and  on  return,  as  I  was  coming  down  the 
company  street,  some  one  from  the  other  side  of  the  street,  the  opposite 
side  from  the  side  upon  which  my  tent  was  situated,  told  me  to  report 
opposite.  It  seems  1  did  not  brace  enough  as  I  came  down  the  street 
I  went  over  and  he  set  me  to  eagling,  and  I  eagled  possibly  thirtj'^-odd 
times,  and  then  another  cadet  came  up  the  street  and  stopped  in  front 
by  me  and  asked  who  it  was  that  wa^  being  eagled,  and  I  answered 
'*  Mr.  Cunningham" — ^you  are  expected  to  put  a  '*  Mr."  to  your  name 
when  you  are  asked  a  question  like  that.  He  said,  *'  Didfn't  you  eo 
out  and  play  football  this  afternoon?"  and  I  said,  "'  Yes,  sir;"  and  the 
cadet  who  had  started  to  haze  me  said,  ^'  Do  about  ten  more  and  you 
can  quit."  That  was  the  sum  total  that  I  did.  I  lay  it  to  two  points, 
^though  one  is  probably  not  essential:  One  that  I  nad  been  through 
college  and  I  had  seen  the  entire  life  from  the  upper  class  men  and 
the  lower  class  men  viewpoints;  I  knew  what  a  freshman  looked  like 
from  an  upper  class  man^s  standpoint;  and,  further,  it  was  generally 
known  that  I  had  played  football  to  some  extent  in  the  college  course, 
and  they  always  have  an  eye  for  possible  candidates.  I  lay  most  stress 
on  the  tatter  reason. 

Q.  You  think  they  expected  you  to  become  a  member  of  their 
eleven? — A.  They  expected  me  to  become  a  candidate,  which  I  would 
have  been  in  all  probability,  had  I  stayed. 

The  Chairman.  Where  had  you  attended  college? — A.  I  graduated 
from  Hamilton  College. 

By  Mr.  Driggs: 

Q.  By  whom  was  Mr.  Hill  hazed? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  never  heard  ? — A.  I  never  heard. 

Q.  Have  you  told  Mr.  Wanger  of  all  the  cases  of  severe  hazing  you 
recall?— A.  I  have  since  recalled  one  other. 

Q.  What  was  that  man's  name?— A.  The  case  of  CadetHouze,I 
believe;  but  he  only  asked  me  for  cases  of  convulsion,  I  think. 
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Q.  What  happened  to  Mr.  Houze;  by  whom  was  he  hazed,  if  you 
recollect?— A.  I  do  not  remember.  He  went,  not  into  convulsions,  I 
should  say,  but  rather  hysterics. 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  hj^sterics? — A.  As  he  fell  into  line, 
in  order  to  go  to  dancing  class,  the  tears  were  running  down  his  face 
and  he  was  sobbing,  despite  his  best  efforts  to  control  nimself. 

Q.  Were  there  paroxysms  of  laughter  with  that  sobbing? — A.  I  do 
not  recall  any. 

Q.  The  only  ones  you  recall  were  the  sobbing? — A.  Not  so  much 
audible  sobbing  as  that  tears  were  running  down  his  face.  I  think  he 
had  been  eagled  to  practical  exhaustion.  I  think  he  said,  I  am  not 
sure,  that  he  had  been  given  about  350  eagles,  and  on  top  of  that  some 
stretcher  work.  He  was  dismissed  just  in  time  to  fall  mto  this  danc- 
ing class  formation. 

Q.  What  was  his  physical  make-up;  was  he  a  powerful  man? — ^A. 
He  was  6  feet,  7  or  8  inches;  well,  he  was  a  gooa  average  specimen 
of  a  young  man. 

Q.  All  these  hazing  cases  that  you  have  spoken  of  were  during  the 
hot  weather  of  July,  or  whatever  month  it  was? — A.  Yes;  he  was  not 
a  person  who  would  give  anybodv  any  offense  at  all. 

Q.  Was  he  unassuming? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Not  B.  J.  ?— A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  A  fellow  who  minded  his  own  business? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  These  hazings  were  all  after  you  Imd  had  drills  during  the  day  ? — 
A.  Yes;  that  case  was  in  the  afternoon. 

Q.  After  dinner? — A.  Yes;  and  so  was  the  case  of  Hill,  who  quali- 
fied on  pie  at  noon. 

Q.  How  long  do  the  drills  generally  last  in  the  sununer? — ^A.  The 
cadets  rise  at  5.20  o'clock — that  is,  reveille  is  at  5.20 — and  they  fall  in  at 
5.30;  and  then  mess  was  at  6  o'clock,  and  I  think  the  first  drill  was 
from  7  to  8,  and  so  on  pretty  much  all  through  the  morning. 

Q.  Those  drills  were  more  or  less  severe? — A.  Some  of  them  severe 
and  some  not  so  severe.  The  drills  we  had  in  camp  were  not  so  severe 
as  those  we  had  in  beast  barracks. 

Q.  All  rejjuired  a  good  deal  of  physical  force? — A.  Yes  and  no. 

Q.  Describe  each  of  them — the  yes  and  no.— A.  The  heavy -gun  drill 
and  the  light-artillery  drill  were  not  so  exhausting;  at  least  they  were 
not  while  I  was  there,  so  far  as  I  went  through  them.  Of  course  the 
dancing  formation  was  not  very  exhausting.  And  I  believe  those  who 
could  not  swim  were  given  a  daily  lesson  in  swimming.  I  was  excused 
from  that,  I  being  able  to  swim.  And  then  there  were  the  extended  . 
order  drills.     That  is  probably  as  tiresome  as  any  drill. 

Q.  At  any  rate,  there  were  four  or  five  hours  a  day  of  drilling  in 
the  hot  weather? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  men  were  all  more  or  less  physically  tired  in  the  even- 
ing?— A.  Yes,  sir;  chiefly  more. 

Q.  Pretty  thoroughly  used  up,  then? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  the  hazing  of  Mr.  Clark,  P.  H.  ?— A.  No;  I  did 
not.  I  heard  an  upper  class  man  once  say  that  if  he  was  not  careful 
he  would  be  callea  out.  I  think  I  was  on  guard  at  the  time,  and  I 
heard  that  remark. 

Q.  You  never  heard  anything  about  the  hazing  of  him? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  the  hazing  of  Mr.  Farnsworth?  Did  you  hear 
that  he  had  to  go  to  the  hospital? — A.  I  knew  he  was  in  the  nospital, 
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but  I  did  not  know  it  until  I  read  the  testimony  that  it  "was  due  to 
hazing.     He  was  a  pretty  good  specimen. 

Q.  A  specimen  oi  being  used  up? — A.  No,  sir;  he  was  a  very  fine 
specimen  of  muscular  manhood.  1  do  not  think  there  was  a  man  in 
the  corps  who  could  have  called Tiim  out.  Yes,  I  think  Cadet  Krumm 
told  me  there  was  one  man^possibly,  who  could  call  him  out,  and  that 
was  Meyer.  That  is,  Mr.  Krumm  gave  me  the  idea  that  he  was  a  good 
fighter. 

Q.  Did  you  know  at  the  time  you  were  there  that  his  knees  were 
injured? — A.  I  knew  he  had  water  on  the  knee,  but  from  what  cause  I 
had  no  idea. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  the  hazing  of  Mr.  Vernon  ? — A.  I  don't  know 
him. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  the  hazing  of  Mr.  Amaman  ? — A.  I  don't  know 
him. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Albert  in  your  class? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Alvord  ? — A.  He  was  not.  Mr.  Alvord  put  me  through 
some  funny  formations  once. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  Mr.  Meyer  interfering  at  any  time  with  anybody 
who  was  being  hazed? — A.  Mr.  Meyer  was  a  furlough  man  at  the  time, 
and  1  believe  the  furlough  class  went  on  furlough  tne  10th  of  June  in 
the  .midst  of  our  examinations,  so  1  never  knew  him.  My  only  experi- 
ence at  all  with  the  then  second  class  was  during  the  four  days  they  were 
there  while  we  were  there  to  take  examinations. 

Q.  You  have  given  the  names  of  some  men  who  had  reputations  as 
hazers  while  you  were  there.  I  think  you  mentioned  Dockery,  Barry, 
and  Devall. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  the  names  of  any  others  ?  Would  this  list  of  cadets 
refresh  your  memory  at  all  [handing  witness  a  list]  ? — A.  (After  exami- 
nation). Any  recollection  1  have  would  be  largely  from  hearsay. 

Q.  That  is,  from  hearsay  while  you  were  m  the  institution  ? — ^A. 
Yes.  I  know  it  was  reported  to  me  that  Mr.  Mahaffey,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  second  class,  had  criticised  a  member  of  his  class — I  believe 
it  was  Shannon — for  not  cutting  Mr.  Carrithers's  face  up  more.  Tliat 
was  merely  a  report  to  me;  whether  it  was  true  or  not  I  can  not  sav. 
Mr.  Pegam,  I  heard,  did  more  or  less  hazing,  and  I  think  Taulbee  did 
some. 

Q.  Is  his  name  marked  on  this  list? — A.  It  is  not.  I  think  Bowlby 
did  some,  although  I  am  not  so  sure,  and  Crissy  did  some.  I  can  not 
make  a  very  positive  statement  about  it.  Krumm  did  some.  1  don't 
know  that  any  of  the  others  did  enough  to  be  mentioned. 

Q.  As  far  as  you  know,  that  is  'i — A.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Krumm  was  a 
very  decent  fellow. 

Q.  Was  he  a  severe  hazer,  do  you  recall? — A.  I  don't  know  that  he 
ever  hazed  anyone  into  convulsions  or  anything  of  that  sort. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  haze  anyone  severelv.  Did  ne  ever  haze  anyone  to 
the  point  of  exhaustion  ? — A.  That  depends.  In  fact,  I  assist^  in 
the  nazing  of  one  person  by  him,  through  his  orders.  That  was 
Carrithers. 

Q.  Was  that  the  time  Carrithers  came  near  fainting? — A.  1  don't 
know  whether  he  did  or  not. 

Q.  What  was  Mr.  Carrithers's  condition? — A.  He  took  a  sweat 
bath,  and  my  tent  was  opposite  Mr.  Kriunm's,  and  I  don't  know  where 
MaoArthur  was  at  the  time;  I  was  ordered  to  wrap  the  blankets  around 
him,  which  1  did.     I  think  there  were  eight  of  them  in  my  tent. 
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Q.  Eight  blankets? — A.  Yes;  and  one  after  the  other  of  them  I  was 
obliged  to  wrap  around  him,  and  then  pin  them. 

Q.  How  long  was  he  kept  in  that  sweat  bath? — A.  I  was  then  told 
to  go  to  the  next  tent,  which  was  next  door  to  the  company  officers' 
street.  I  believe  Smith,  M.,  was  told  to  stand  at  the  edge  of  the  tent, 
looking  up  and  down  the  street,  to  give  warning  of  the  approach  of 
any  officers.     I  don't  know,  probably  twenty  minutes,  at  least. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  condition  of  Carrithers  when  he  got  through  ? — 
A.  He  was  wet  through. 

Q.  Did  he  have  to  be  assisted  from  the  tent? — A.  I  don't  think  he 
did.  I  remember  hearing  Krumm  ask  him  if  he  had  anv  clean  under- 
wear and  offering  him  to  lend  him  some  if  he  didn't  have  any;  but 
Carrithers  said  that  he  had  some,  and  I  believe  he  went  up  to  his  tent 
the  back  way  between  the  B  Company  and  D  Company. 

Q.  Did  he  have  his  uniform  on  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  the  ordinary  way? — A.  In  their  uniforms  and  with  their 
rain  coats,  and  then  blankets  put  on  oyer  that. 

Q.  It  is  not  the  rain  coat  over  their  underclothing,  then;  and  the 
blankets? — ^A.  No;  at  least,  it  was  not  in  this  case. 

Q.  Was  the  custom  of  giving  tabasco  sauce  in  vogue  with  you 
there? — A.  It  may  have  b^n,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  seated 
at  the  staff  officers'  table,  where  it  seemed  customary  not  to  haze  any 
of  the  plebes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  of  the  tabasco  sauce  incidents? — A.  I 
don't  think  I  ever  did.  I  think  I  heard  before  entering  that  somebody 
had  been  fed  some  of  it. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  recall  any  others  that  have  been  severely  hazed? 
Does  this  list  refresh  your  memory  at  all  (giving  witness  roster  of 
cadets)? — A.  Gimperling. 

Q.  What  happened  to  him? — A.  He  seemed  to  be  the  particular 
mark  for  Mr.  Barry,  and  I  remember  Gimperling  telling  me  one  day 
he  had  been  eagled  and  eagled  and  eagled  by  him  until  at  last  Barry's 
classmates  told  nim  to  let  him  go,  that  he  would  faint,  and  he  replied 
"That  is  what  I  want  to  do,  I  want  to  make  him  faint? " 

Q.  Did  Gimperling  faint,  as  far  as  you  know? — A.  I  don't  believe 
he  did. 

O.  But  you  are  not  positive? — A.  I  am  rather  positive  he  did  not. 
Zell  told  me  he  had  done  between  450  and  500  eagles,  and  he  was  told 
all  the  time  he  could  stop  any  time  he  wished,  but  he  would  go  out  in 
the  morning. 

Q.  No  matter  how  many  he  did? — A.  They  would  call  him  out,  any- 
way; those  are  the  words  Zell  used  to  me.  The  main  object  is  to  do 
end  eagles. 

Q.  Whatdo  you  mean  by  that? — A.  That  is,  more  than  they  can  do. 

Q.  That  is,  do  them  until  they  are  exhausted,  and  then  they  are  sup- 
posed to  do  one  more? — A.  That  is  about  the  size  of  it. 

Q.  In  all  these  cases  who  is  the  judge  whether  they  are  exhausted  or 
not;  the  man  being  hazed  or  the  hazer? — A.  The  hazer.  There  was 
another  case.     Smith,  M.,  was  not  on  that  list. 

Q.  You  never  knew  any  of  the  upper  class  men  to  be  expert  on  the 
subject  as  to  when  a  man  was  exhausted,  did  you? — ^A.  I  never  had 
any  personal  contact  with  them,  and  so  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  But  if  a  man  said  he  was  exhausted  they  would  decide  whether 
he  was  or  not? — A.  Practically;  or  they  would  tell  him  he  was  sham- 
ming.    That  is,  I  am  taking  the  case  of  Hascall. 
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Q.  You  know  that  Hascall  was  not  shamming? — A.  I  know  he  wa« 
afterwards  reported  to  have  had  severe  convulsions.  I  never  talked 
with  him  on  tne  subject  myself. 

Q.  You  are  positive  of  that;  you  know  it? — A.  I  am  very  positive 
of  that,  and  that  Gray  went  to  Shannon. 

Q.  And  these  are  two  cases  of  the  severest  hazings  you  recall  i — ^A- 
Well,  I  presume  that  in  those  barracks  soirees  that  most  of  those  who 
were  in  quarantine  at  the  time  took  part.  If  you  could  find  out  who 
were  there  at  the  time  you  could  get  an  idea  oi  who  they  were. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  hs^ing  in  the  hospital,  outside  of  funny 
formations? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  person  being  exercised  in  any  waj^  in 
the  hospital  ? — A.  I  never  did.  I  did  not  hear  much  about  the  hospital 
indoor  life  at  all. 

Q.  Who  was  stationed  over  you  at  the  time  you  were  in  the  bar- 
racks— any  tactical  officers,  or  were  they  all  cadet  officers? — A.  First 
class  officers. 

Q.  First  class  cadet  officers  and  no  tactical  officers  at  all  ? — ^A.  Lieu- 
tenant Anderson  was  in  charge — the  tactical  officer. 

Q.  Was  he  supposed  to  be  around  all  day? — ^A.  I  don't  know.  He 
was  in  general  charge  of  the  drills. 

Q.  lU)u  were  almost  all  the  time  right  under  the  eyes,  then,  of  the 
cadet  officers  and  not  of  the  tactical  officers? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  as  far  as  you  recall  there  was  only  one  tactical  officer 
there? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  how  many  cadets  there  were  in  the  barracks? — ^A- 
In  our  class  I  believe  130.     That  was  beast  barracks,  of  course. 

Q.  Yes;  I  mean  beast  bari'acks;  and  there  were  several  cases  of 
severe  hazing  in  beast  barracks  while  you  were  there? — A.  Yes;  sev- 
eral cases,  but  not  of  this  severe  hazing  that  followed. 

Q.  But  some  cases  that  were  f  ollowSl  by  more  or  less  exhaustion  of 
the  men  who  were  hazed? — A.  I  won't  say  that 

Q.  You  might  examine  this  roster  fii^st;  there  may  be  some  names 
here  of  men  who  were  in  the  beast  barracks  that  were  not  on  this 
present  roster  [landing  witness  an  old  roster]. — A.  Here  is  Cix>n;  I 
nelieve  he  qualified  on  prunes. 

Q.  Did  it  make  him  sick? — A.  Yes;  he  broke  the  record;  I  think  he 
ate  about  135.  I  remember  that  distinctly,  because  there  was  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  In  order  to  ^et  out  of  being  braced  over  to 
the  camp,  I  used  to  go  over  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  meetings. 

Q.  That  was  a  safe  retreat? — A.  Yes;  a  man  didn't  have  to  brace 
when  he  went  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  I  know  as  we  went  up  the  stone  steps 
of  the  entrance  he  leaned  over  the  post,  and  someone  asked  him  if  he 
felt  bad  and  he  said  he  did,  and  I  believe  he  was  given  old  guard  priv- 
ileges for  a  week  for  having  broken  the  record  in  qualifying  on 
pinines. 

Q.  What  is  that? — A.  A  person  who  has  been  on  guard  throughout 
the  day  and  night  ffets  but  little  sleep,  and  at  the  end  of  the  day  the 

Serson  who  has  had  that  guard  is  supposed  to  be  rather  tired  and  thej 
o  in  that  case  let  the  oldguard,  when  he  comes  off,  go  right  to  bed  if 
he  wishes — that  is,  turn  down  his  bed  and  go  right  in.  That  is  some- 
thing that  no  fourth  class  man  is  ordinarily  allowed  to  do. 

Q.  Who  accords  them  these  privileges  of  the  old  guard — the  upper 
class  men  or  the  authorities^ — A.  The  upper  class  men. 
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Q.  The  authorities  do  not  have  anything  to  do  with  it? — ^A.  They  do 
not  know  about  it.  They  only  get  sleep  between  taps  and  reveille; 
while  they  could  sleep  in  the  afternoon  they  are  compelled  to  work 
cleaning  guns  and  so  on  and  doing  something  all  the  time  and  are  never 
allowed  to  lie  down  and  sleep — never  allowed  to  sit  down. 

Q.  But  the  regulations  accord  them  certain  hours  of  rest;  that  is, 
certain  hours  thev  are  not  doing  anything? — A.  They  give  them  sleep 
on  nights  when  there  is  hop  from  ten  to  reveille  next  morning,  and 
nights  when  there  are  hops  they  have  from  10.30  to  reveille. 

Q.  Then,  do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  during  each  day  there  are 
hours  when  there  is  nothing  to  do  at  all? — A.  During  the  afternoon, 
as  a  rule,  they  are  off  until  about  5  o'clock,  when  the  tents  are  policed, 
the  streets  are  policed,  and  they  are  called  to  pai'ade. 

Q.  From  what  hour  in  tne  afternoon  does  it  commence? — ^A. 
Directly  after  mess,  and  1  believe  during  a  part  of  the  time  there  was 
a  dancing  formation  in  the  afternoon,  and  I  think  the  scarlet  fever 
broke  out  and  that  was* abandoned  for  a  time,  because  that  room  is 
near  the  hospital  in  the  barracks. 

Q.  Then,  were  it  not  for  the  requirements  of  the  upper  class  men 
the  plebes  would  be  given  an  opportunity  to  rest? — A.  Yes;  they 
woufti  have  an  oi)portunity  to  sleep  if  they  wanted  to,  or  they  would 
have  an  opportunity  for  reci*eation ;  that  is,  to  go  out  on  the  cadet  limits. 

Q.  When  you  were  there  did  the  upper  class  keep  you  in  your  tent 
all  the  time — on  Saturdays  and  other  times  when  you  were  allowed 
liberty  by  the  regulations? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  allowed  you  to  take  no  recreation? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  allow  j^ou  to  take  any  during  the  week? — ^A.  None.  I 
believe  on  Saturday  afternoon  if  anyone  asked  it  from  his  special 
duty  man,  asked  for  his  Saturday  afternoon  privileges,  for  his  S.  A. 
P.,  which  meant  Saturday  afternoon  privileges,  on  cadet  limits,  that 
he  could  get  it. 

Q.  Diaanv  members  of  your  class  have  those? — ^A.  I  am  under  the 
imoression  that  some  did. 

Q.  A  large  or  a  small  percentage  ? — A.  I  rather  think  it  was  a  small 
percentage. 

Q.  As  far  as  the  drill  tactics,  and  as  far  as  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  Academy  are  concerned,  there  are  sufficient  opportunities  for  a 
plebe  to  get  rest  if  he  is  left  alone  by  the  upper  class  men  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  The  upper  class  men  make  them  do  all  these  various  things  abso- 
lutely outside  of  regulations,  such  as  cleaning  guns? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Smfth: 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  that  the  hazing,  at  least  so  far  as  it  con- 
sisted of  exercising,  was  usually  done  after  mess,  at  night? — A.  It 
miffht  be  after  mess  in  the  afternoon  or  after  mess  at  night. 

Q.  Which  time  was  more  commonly  used  for  it? — A.  The  severer 
soirees  were  in  the  evening. 

Q.  That  being  true,  if  they  were  prolonged  at  all,  they  lasted  until 
after  dark? — A.  It  was  practically  oark  when  they  began. 

Q.  What  hour  did  you  got  back  from  mess  usualTv? — A.  I  think 
we  went  to  mess  at  7  o'clock,  but  I  am  not  sure — it  mayliave  been  6.30. 

Q.  What  time  do  you  think  you  got  back? — A.  I  think  we  had 
twenty -five  minutes  for  dinner;  so  that  would  make  it  a  little  after  7 


o'clock. 
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Q.  Or  a  little  after  10.30  o'clock  if  you  began  at  7?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  camp  being  in  July  and  August,  it  was  light,  I  suppose, 
until  about  8  o'clock,  was  it  not? — A.  As  I  remember,  we  lighted  the 
candles  as  soon  as  we  got  back  to  our  tents.  As  a  rule  we  would  all 
o  to  the  sink  first,  and  by  the  time  we  got  back  it  was  time  to  light 

e  candles. 

Q.  Speaking  of  going  to  the  sinks — it  was  a  practice  to  ^o  there  to 
smoke,  was  it  not? — A.  If  they  smoked  at  all  they  smoked  mere — ^that 
is,  thejplebes. 

Q.  Was  it  the  practice  of  the  upper  class  men  to  grant  licenses  to 
their  special  duty  men  to  go  down  there  and  smoke? — A.  I  never 
heard  of  it;  it  may  have  been  done. 

Q.  Wa§  a  plebe  allowed  to  go  there  without  permission  from  his 
special  duty  man? — A.  Yes,  he  was  allowed  to;  that  is,  he  took  the 

Permission  and  went.  Spending  too  much  time  at  the  sink  was  a  weU- 
nown  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  upper  class  men.  It  was  the  only 
place  a  plebe  ever  got  where  he  could  be  happy. 

Q.  You  speak  about  lighting  your  candle.  Was  it  the  custom  to 
have  lighted  candles  in  the  tent  where  the  hazing  was  going  on  ? — A. 
I  believe  not;  I  believe  that  those  tents  were  usually  dark. 

Q.  So  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  the  upper  class  men  ordina* 
rily  seeing  the  signs  of  exhaustion  ? — ^A.  I  don't  know  as  regards  that 
Now  I  think  of  it,  I  don't  know  whether  the  tents  were  lighted  or  not; 
but  it  strikes  me  in  one  case  I  heard  a  soiree  was  brought  to  a  close 
bj  some  one  yelling,  "Lights  out  1"  Whether  that  was  simply  the 
signal  or  was  meant  to  put  out  the  lights  I  don't  know. 

Q.  When  the  soiree  was  over  they  would  not  put  the  lights  out  if 
they  had  been  burning  until  the  time  fixed  by  the  regulations,  would 
they? — A.  They  might  have  chosen  some  tent  where  the  occupants 
were  on  guard;  I  am  not  sure  as  to  whether  they  kept  the  tent  lighted 
or  not. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  one  of  these  cadets  qualifying  on  peach  pie. 
How  much  peach  pie  did  he  eat? — A.  That  is  a  matter  I  am  not  sure 
of  now,  but  I  think  he  ate  two  pies. 

Q.  And  that  and  the  subsequent  exercising  altogether  was  too  much 
for  him  ? — A.  Yes,  it  had  its  effects. 

Q.  What  do  vou  say  as  to  whether  Cadel  Hascall  was  B.  J.  or 
not? — A.  I  didni;  know  Hascall  very  well. 

%Do  you  know  how  he  was  regarded  in  the  corps  in  that  respect  ? — 
ell,  I  judge  from  the  amount  of  exercising  that  he  got  that  he 
must  have  been  considered  B.  J.,  but  there  were  certain  men 

Q.  You  told  us  that  MacArthur  was  not  regarded  as  B.  J.  ? — A.  He 
was  not. 

Q.  But  HascalPs  father  was  not  illustrious,  and  so  he  had  to  be 
B,  J.  to  be  hazed;  is  that  your  idea? — A.  No;  it  is  not  necessary  to  be 
B.  J.  in  order  to  be  hazed. 

Q.  To  be  hazed  severely  it  is,  is  it  not? — A.  It  depends  on  the  feel- 
ing of  the  hazer.  All  the  offenses  for  which  men  were  hazed  were,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  merely  nominal. 

Q.  That  is  the  ostensible  ground  for  a  ffreat  deal  of  hazing,  ii^  it 
not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  because  a  man  is  B.  J.  if  a  man  is  B.  J.  he  surely 
will  be  hazed. 

Q.  How  many  fights  took  place  while  you  were  at  the  Academy  i — 
A.  Two. 
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• 

Q.  What  were  they  ? — A.  Carrithers  and  Shannon,  and  Hinkle  and 
Herr. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  personal  knowledge  of  either  one  of  them? — 
A.  1  knew  Carrithers  and  Hinkle. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  personal  knowledge  of  the  fights? — A.  Only 
a  matter  of  seeing  the  plebes  afterwards. 

Q.  You  were  not  a  second  or  ofBciating  officer  at  either  ci  the 
fights? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Wanger: 

Q.  Some  hazers  were  very  much  more  zealous  than  others,  were  they 
not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  they  were. 

Q.  Do  vou  think  that  was  entirely  on  account  of  their  zeal  for  the 
welfare  ol  the  service? — A.  It  did  not  impress  me  so. 

O.  Do  you  think  it  possible  that  any  elements  of  cruelty  enter  into 
the  heart  of  the  hazer  and  have  been  gratified  in  that  way  ? — A.  I  should 
designate  BaiTy  and  Devall  as  a  decidedly  cruel  type,  from  what  I 
heard  of  them;  I  don't  know  that  I  exchanged  personally  more  than 
a  few  words  with  them.  One  of  them  did  call  me  up  to  his  tent 
through  the  back  way  and  asked  me  if  the  ground  felt  damp  under  me, 
and  I  said — of  course  1  knew  he  wanted  an  affirmative  answer — that  it 
did,  and  he  said,  "That  is  the  sweat  of  many  a  plebe,  and  you  will 
sweat  there  if  you  are  not  careful." 

Q.  How  were  these  two  regarded  by  the  upper  class  men  ? — A.  I 
have  no  means  of  determining  that. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  them  express  any  opinion  on  the  subject,  did 
you? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

By  Mr.  Sbhth: 

Q.  It  was  not  the  practice  of  the  upper  class  men  to  dignify  fourth 
class  men  by  talking  to  them,  was  it? — A.  They  did  not  spena  a  great 
deal  of  their  time  talking  to  them  unless  they  talked  at  the  top  of  their 
voices. 

Q.  There  was  not  a  great  deal  of  social  intercourse  between  them, 
was  there? — A.  No;  they  did  not  bring  their  best  girls  around  ana 
introduce  them. 

By  Mr.  Wanger: 
Q.  Some  cadet  who  testified  spoke  of  giving  the  orders  to  the  beasts 
as  yelling.     How  would  you  designate  it? — ^A.  The  same  way. 

By  the  Chairman: 

O.  What  efforts  did  you  observe  were  being  made  by  the  authorities 
to  check  hazing  or  stop  it  altogether  while  you  were  there  ? — A.  There 
was  the  order  which  prohibited  any  upper  cla«s  man  from  being  in  an 
under  class  man's  tent,  and  vice  versa,  which  of  course  prevented  any 
under  cla^s  man  at  that  time  entering  the  upper  class  men's  tents  and 
making  their  beds  and  things  of  that  kind.  There  was  none  of  that. 
I  think  there  was  one  case  where  some  of  the  upper  class  men,  two  of 
them  whose  names  I  have  forgotten,  did  require  tneir  special  duty  man 
to  do  it.  I  think  the  specialduty  man  was  a  fellow  named  Murphy, 
and  he  was  caught  there  bv  one  of  the  officers,  the  officer  of  the  day, 
one  morning,  and  the  result  was  he  was  imprisoned  for  the  balance  of 
the  camp. 

Q.  That  is  the  man  who  was  being  hazed? — A.  Yes,  sir;  Murphy. 

Q.  Did  they  find  the  man  who  had  required  it? — A.  I  don't  know. 
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Q.  You  spoke  of  an  order.  Was  that  an  order  or  regidation? — A. 
I  believe  it  was  an  order. 

Q.  A  special  order? — A.  I  don't  know;  it  was  made  before  I  entered 
or  made  shortly  after  the  camp  began — before  we  entered  camp. 

Q.  What  they  call  a  camp  order  ? — A.  I  don't  know  what  they  call  it; 
I  don't  know  what  they  class  it  as. 

Q.  You  are  not  clear  as  to  whether  it  was  a  regulation  or  an  order? — 
A.  No;  I  am  not. 

Q.  Was  any  eflFort  made  on  the  part  of  cadets  to  stop  hazing? — A. 
I  didn't  see  any. 

Q.  No  attempts  to  pass  class  resolutions  or  anything  of  that  kind? — 
A.  No,  I  didn't  see  any. 

Q.  It  was  while  you  were  there  that  the  commandant  called  the 
lower  class  to  barracks  one  day  and  advised  them  to  resist  hazing? — 
A.  Yes;  it  was. 

Q.  Tell  us  about  that. — A.  He  called  us  down;  we  met  in  the 
academic  building. 

Q.  This  was  the  entire  fourth  class? — ^A.  Yes;  I  am  under  the 
impression,  quite  positively  under  the  impression,  that  it  was  on  a 
Saturday  afternoon,  and  he  talked  to  us  for  a  gooa  while  and  urg^ 
us  not  to  accept  hazing,  and  finallv  one  plebe,  in  answer  to  a  question 
asking  what  some  of  tne  forms  of  hazing  were  that  were  being  sub- 
mitted to,  got  up  and  told  him  a  few  of  them;  and  then  he  talked  to 
them  for  a  while  and  urged  them  to  resolve  not  to  be  hazed.  I  took 
verv  little  interest  in  the  discussion,  because  I  knew  what  I  was  going" 
to  ao  myself  during  the  coming  week.  When  he  had  left  the  room 
the  class  talked  it  over,  and  1  took  no  part  myself  in  the  discussion.  I 
realized  they  could  not  do  what  they  were  going  to  try  to  do.  It  did 
not  cease.  They  resolved  that  they  would  not  brace,  and  all  that,  and 
when  they  got  back  to  camp  I  heard  somebody  say,  ''Brace,  there!" 
and  thej"  all  braced,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two.  I  should  say 
several,  probably.  There  were  about  five  plebes  that  were  to  be 
called  out  on  account  of  that,  but  they  never  were  called  out.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  criticism  of  the  action  of  the  lower  class.  One  of 
the  fourth  class  men  was  sent  to  the  commandant  to  say  that  they  found 
they  could  not  keep  their  promises  and  asked  to  be  released  from 
them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  further  that  transpired  with  reference  to 
that  particular  incident? — A,  I  do  not  think  I  do. 

Q.  Then  the  resolution  was  not  kept? — ^A.  No,  sir;  it  was  not. 

Q.  And  hazing  went  on  as  badly  as  before? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  the  cadets  understand  that  it  is  against  the  orders  of  their 
superiors? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Upon  what  grounds  did  you  hear  them  justify  the  continuance  of 
hazing? — A.  Oh,  the  general  ground  that  they  were  fourth  class  men. 
I  believe  the  day  I  left  one  cadet— Cleveland  by  name — said.  **Of 
course  we  like  them  all;  that  is,  most  of  them;  but  they  are  just  plebes. 
That  is  all  there  is  to  it." 

Q.  Does  ti*adition  have  anything  to  do  with  it? — A.  Largely. 

Q.  No  fights,  you  think,  resulted  from  that  resistance  by  four  or 
five  membei*s  of  the  class  ? — A.  I  am  quite  sure  that  none  resiilted;  not 
while  I  was  there,  at  least. 

Q.  Why  do  fourth  class  men  refuse  to  inform  upon  their  tormentors 
when  they  have  been  hazed? — A.  For  the  same  reason  that  nobody 
cares  to  carry  tales;  and  if  thej'  did,  they  would  be  cut  by  the  corps. 
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Q.  You  think  they  would  be  cut  by  the  corps  if  they  reported  men 
for  hazing? — A.  Yes,  unquestionably. 

Q.  In  the  matter  of  a  man's  religious  profession  or  belief,  did  you 
ever  see  that  cut  any  figure? — A.  So;  I  do  not  think  I  ever  did. 

Q.  Does  it  make  any  difference  whether  a  man  is  a  Jew,  or  Christian, 
or  Catholic,  or  Protestant? — A.  Not  so  far  as  I  know.  Those  things 
never  fell  under  my  notice. 

Q.  Here  is  a  list  of  69  different  forms  of  hazine.  Will  you  read 
that  over  and  see  if  you  can  add  any  to  the  list? — A.  (After  examina- 
tion of  list.)  I  do  not  see  in  this  list  requiring  occasionally  plebes  to 
write  letters.  Kensel  told  me  he  had  been  required  to  write  a  long 
letter  to  an  upper  class  man's  friend.  I  don't  remember  any  other 
forms  of  hazing  that  are  not  on  here. 

Q.  That  is,  a  letter  that  would  be  of  a  humiliating  character? — A.  I 
don't  know  that  it  would — no.  Kensel  said  the  upper  class  man  did 
not  look  at  it,  lust  mailed  it  as  it  was. 

Q.  Do  you  think  of  anything  else? — A.  Nothing. 

Q.  Were  all  these  in  vc^ue  when  you  were  tuere? — A.  Many  of 
them. 

Q.  Principally  all  of  them? — A.  There  are  many  of  them  there  that 
are  of  comparatively  little  account.     I  suppose  most  of  them  were. 

Q.  I  want  to  call  vour  attention  to  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Sun  of  August  20,  1899,  headed,  "  Hazing  at  Westpoint" 
[handing  witness  "'  EiSiibit  New  York  Sun"].  Are  you  familiar  with 
that  article? — A.  (After  examination.)    I  think  I  am;  I  wrote  it. 

Q.  You  wrote  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you,  then,  if  the  article  as  printed  is  a  correct  account 
of  hazine  at  Westpoint  as  you  observed  it  while  you  were  a  cadet 
there? — A.  It  was  my  intention  in  writing  it  to  make  it  as  correct  as 
could  be. 

Q.  Do  you  care  to  change  it  in  anv  way  now? — A.  It  has  been  a 
long  time  since  I  have  read  the  article.  Before  reading  it  I  would 
say  that  I  have  seen  it  stated  that  this  article  describes  a  number  of 
exercises  which  result  in  death.  I  have  seen  that  statement  made,  and 
I  think  you  will  see  that  the  article  says  nothing  of  the  kind.  (Kead- 
ing:) 

''To  the  Mitor  of  the  Sun. 

''Sir:  In  view  of  the  efforts  beine  made  by  the  Westpoint  author- 
ities to  put  down  hazing  in  the  Military  Acadeimr,  an  unvarnished 
story  of  just  what  these  abuses  are,  whence  the  difficulties  met  by  the 
officials  m  their  efforts,  and  a  glance  behind  the  scenes  at  the  inside 
working  of  this  famous  Government  school  will  prove  not  uninterest- 
ing reading  to  the  American  public.  The  subject  is  not  entirely  a  new 
one,  except  in  its  true  light.  Frequently  articles  on  Westpoint  hazing 
appear  in  newspapers,  magazines,  and  weeklies,  and  almost  invariably 
the  matter  is  treated  lightly.  The  conclusion  of  one  of  these  surface 
observers  is  that  *  were  all  college  hazing  as  harmless  and  conducive 
to  general  good  feeling  as  that  carried  on  at  Westpoint,  the  hue  and 
cry  continually  raised  on  this  subject  would  speedily  be  dropped.' 
Appended  as  body  matter  to  this  as  a  rule  have  followed  accounts  of 
humorous  situations  in  which  the  new  cadet  figures  with  painfixl  prom- 
inence. This  to  these  writers  forms  the  sum  total  of  Westpoint  haz- 
ing.   The  one  making  such  statements  merely  declares  as  plainly  as 
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words  can  that  he  has  not  investigated  the  subject  on  which  he 
writes." 

And  along  that  very  line  I  would  call  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee the  recent  remark  of  General  Ludlow,  that  college  hazing  and 
Westpoint  hazing  are  the  same;  that  there  is  no  difference.  I  refute 
that  statement  utterly.  I  went  through  college  and  I  know  what  it  is. 
The  only  hazing  that  goes  on  in  the  institutidns  in  the  North  comprises 
the  funny  formations,  and  a  very  few  of  them  at  that,  which  the  sopho- 
more demands  of  the  freshman.  The  two  upper  classes  in  college 
never  deign  to  notice  fourth  class  men,  so  far  as  hazing  is  concerned. 
The  upper  class  man  may  make  the  fourth  class  man  fag  some,  go  for 
a  box  of  cigarettes  for  him,  or  something  like  that;  but  so  far  as  haz- 
ing in  this  sense  is  concerned  there  is  no  parallel  at  all,  or,  at  least,  a 
very  slight  one.  As  I  remarked  before.  I  saidi  was  able  to  put  myself 
in  a  plebe's  position  easier,  because  of  naving  been  an  upper  class  man 
and  also  a  lower  class  man  before. 

(Reading, )  ''  There  is  a  slight  parallel  between  Westpoint  and  college 
hazing,  it  obtains  only  to  the  extent  that  in  either  case  the  victim  is 
the  new  student;  in  one  case  the  '  plebe,'  in  the  other  the  '  freshman. '  In 
Westpoint  the  three  upper  classes  indulge  in  it  at  will;  in  the  colleges 
the  sophomore  alone  stoops  to  it. 

''It  is  the  purpose  of  this  letter  to  treat  only  of  hazing  abuses 
which  may  and  do  result  in  permanent  injury  to  the  plebe.  The  really 
amusing  things  which  are  often  exacted  from  the  new  cadet  do  not 
enter  into  this  at  all.  They  are  harmless  and  legitimate.  Personal 
pride  may  be  shattered  in  their  practice,  but  that  is  an  injury  which 
not  infrequently  proves  beneficial.  It  is  the  infliction  oi  forms  of 
abuse  which  are  carefully  concealed  from  the  public  eye,  yet  which  are 
as  religiously  adhered  to  and  practiced  as  if  they  were  part  of  the 
Government  plan  of  instruction,  that  we  have  to  deal  with  hei^e.-' 

I  believe  in  an  editorial  seen  shortly  after  the  writing  of  this  article 
there  was  a  criticism  of  my  point  that  the  three  classes  indulged  in  it, 
and  the  criticism  was  that  the  second  class  was  not  there  during  camp. 
The  writer  did  not  know  that  the  furlough  class  in  that  case  was  there 
for  four  or  five  days  before  they  went  on  furlough. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  furlough  class,  then,  upon  its  return  take 
up  all  these  forms  of  hazing? 

The  Witness.  I  don't  know;  I  suppose  they  do.  I  was  not  there 
when  it  returned.  I  know  one  Cadet  Smith  was  dismissed  as  soon  as 
he  got  back  from  furlough  for  hazing. 

(Continuing  to  read  article.)  "These  abuses,  or  tortures — for  they 
are  nothing  else — all  fall  under  the  general  name  of  'exercising.' 
They  are  known  in  the  corps  as  'eagling,'  *  sweat  baths,'  ^hanging  on 
stretcher,'  'plebe  rest,'  'box  holding,'  'wooden  willying,'  'chinnmg,' 
'footballs,'  'qualifying.'  These  are  the  severer  forms  of  hazing  at 
Westpoint.  They  afford  no  amusement  to  the  inquisitor.  They 
simply  torture,  exquisitely  torture,  the  plebe. 

'yThe  inflicting  of  the  entire  category,  or  part  of  it,  constitutes  a 
'soiree,'  and,  according  to  the  amount  of  exercise  exacted,  is  caUed  a 
light  or  a  heavy  soiree,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  term  in  itself  is  local 
in  its  use,  and  has  no  significance  outside  of  its  application  here. 

"The  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Academy  provide  that  the  cadet 
shall  hold  himself  in  an  erect  and  military  p^osition.  The  new  cadet  is 
required  to  keep  his  shoulders  back  and  his  head  erect  and  to  l>end 
forward  slightly  at  the  hips.     It  is  the  one  rule  which  the  upper  class 
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man  ini?lsts  on  seeing  kept,  and  of  course  he  carries  it  to  the  extreme. 
Talking  in  ranks  is  forbidden,  j^et  when  the  fourth  class  man  falls  in 
with  his  company  in  the  battalion  there  is  a  continual  volley  of  extra 
orders,  directed  at  him  b}^  those  not  authorized  to  give  them,  to  '  get 
those  shoulders  back,'  'ffet  that  chin  in,'  till  the  cadet  is  in  such  posi- 
tion that  he  walks  with  difficulty  and  his  carriage  is  most  painful  and 
awkward.  Coupled  with  each  order  is  always  a  threat  of  'trouble.' 
This  will  be  presently  explained. 

''  Now,  in  the  event  of  the  fourth  class  man's  inability  to  satisfy  his 
tormentor,  if  he  smiles  or  makes  oral  protest,  he  is  told  to  report 
around  to  some  fellow-pkbe's  tent,  or,  it  may  be,  his  own — usually  one 
just  opposite  the  yearling's.  The  plebe  is  told  to  report  at  another 
plebe's  tent,  because,  by  order  of  the  commandant,  no  upper  class  man 
IS  permitted  to  ^o  into  an  luider  class  man's  tent,  and  vice  vei*sa.  Any 
cadet  detected  disobeying  this  order  is  subject  to  speedy  and  severe 
punishment.  So  the  yearling  gets  around  it  by  sitting  in  his  own  tent — 
or  it  may  be  that  of  a  classmate — and  calmly  superintending  the  haz- 
ing from  across  the  company  street.  The  plebe  reports — if  he  does 
not,  he  knows  that  worse  trouble  will  be  in  store  for  him — and  is 
ordered  to  "eagle."  This  exercise  is  executed  by  bending  the  knees  as 
far  as  possible  toward  the  ground  and  at  the  same  time  extending  the 
arms  out  from  the  sides  to  the  height  of  the  shoulder,  perpendicular 
with  the  body,  and  gently  moving  the  hands  up  and  down.  The  orig- 
inal position  is  then  resumed,  and  one  'eagle'  has  been  done.  The 
movement,  simple  in  itself,  soon  demonstrates  that  a  number  of  mus- 
cles are  called  into  play.  But  the  object  of  the  yearling  is  not  to  give 
beneficial  exercise,  but  to  torture.  The  plebe  soon  becomes  weaiy. 
Fifty  eagles  produce  fatigue;  400,  aching  muscles.  But  the  number 
required  is  •'n' — that  is,  the  indefinite  number  which  can  be  done 
beiore  consciousness  reels  or  cramps  ensue.  Three  hundred,  350,  and 
400  are  forced  upon  the  plebe.  Never  does  it  happen  that  he  succeeds 
in  doing  that  manjr  without  a  halt  being  called  by  nature.  The  time 
soon  comes  when,  m  lowering  himself  to  the  ground,  the  muscles  give 
out  and  he  falls  to  his  knees.  Is  the  yearling  satisfied?  No;  the  fun 
has  but  just  begun.  The  plebe  occupants  of  the  tent  in  which  the 
'soiree'  is  held  are  peremptorily  ordered  to  set  the  man  on  his  feet. 
That  done,  he  is  told  to  '  eagle '  again.  Despair  in  his  heart  and  face,  he 
has  no  alternative  and  again  begins  his  self-torture.  This  time  the  end 
comes  more  quickly.  The  muscles,  already  overtaxed,  give  out  again. 
He  falls,  is  placed  on  his  feet  again,  and  goes  on.  In  doing  400  eagles 
this  takes  place  usually  three  or  four  times.  Sometimes  the  plebe 
faints.  It  IS  better  so,  for  in  that  case  fright  causes  the  yearling  to 
desist.  In  the  event,  however,  of  his  continued  resistance  to  collapse, 
the  yearling  at  last  tells  him  to  '  come  off  that'  and  take  a  rest  on  the 
'streteher.'^' 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  I  notice  you  say  they  are  made  to  go  on  eagling  even  though 
they  had  to  be  set  on  their  feet.  Did  you  know  of  a  case  like  that? — 
A.  I  have  heard  of  cases,  and  I  had  them  in  mind  at  the  time. 

Q.  Then  that  is  an  accurate  statement,  is  it? — A.  I  considered  it  so 
at  the  time.  In  fact,  I  do  not  know  of  any  statement  in  here  that  is 
incorrect,  with  the  possible  one  exception  which  I  will  mention  when 
I  come  te  it. 
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(Reading.)  ''The  tente  in  camp  are  very  small,  and  to  accommodate 
two,  and  often  three  people,  space  must  be  economized  very  carefully. 
The  stretchers  aid  in  this.  They  are  shelves  extended  from  the  ridge- 
poles of  the  tents.  In  each  tent  there  are  two,  and  they  are  hung  at 
right  angles  with  each  other. 

"On  one  of  these  the  plebe  is  told  to  'rest.'  He  'rests'  by  grasp- 
ing the  stretcher,  one  hand  on  either  side,  and  suspending  himself  by 
his  arms.  The  stretcher  being  about  6  feet  from  the  floor,  he  must 
draw  his  feet  well  under  him  to  insure  their  free  swing*.  The  weight 
of  the  body  soon  becomes  too  much  for  the  arms,  which  are  bearing 
the  whole  unaided;  the  fingers  become  cramped,  and  the  hold  must  be 
loosed.  Lest  the  Dlebe  should  attempt  to  'deadbeat' — and  no  matter 
how  well  he  ever  aoes  anything,  he  is  told  he  is  'deadbeating' — he  is 
warned  that  if  he  loses  his  hold,  he  must  drop  to  the  floor  on  his 
knees.  The  danger  of  a  2-foot  drop  on  a  board  floor  nerves  the  plebe 
to  further  efforts;  but  at  last,  usually  in  three  or  four  minutes,  down 
he  drops  with  a  thud  on  the  plank  floor.  He  is  ordered  back.  If  he 
can  not  rise  himself,  the  tent  occupants  are  ordered  to  '  put  him  there.' 
A  minute  passes,  and  again  he  falls.  And  so  it  goes  on,  usuallv  through 
six  or  eight  minutes  of  agony,  and  embracing  sometimes  four,  five, 
and  seven  plunges  to  the  floor,  each  time  on  the  knees.'' 

By  Mr.  Driggs: 

Q.  Are  blankets  always  placed  under  their  knees  if — A.  Never. 

Q.  Never  ^ — A.  Never,  tnat  I  have  heard  of. 

Q.  You  are  positive  about  that? — A.  That  is  from  personal  obser- 
vation. That  occurred  on  a  Sunday  morning  when  we  first  appeared 
in  camp. 

Q.  And  you  never  heard  of  any  blankets  being  placed  under  their 
knees,  either  in  the  sinks  or  in  the  tents? — A.  Never. 

The  Chairman.  Go  on,  and  tell  us  about  that  Sunday  morning  expe- 
rience you  started  to  tell  us  about. — A.  (Ck>ntinuing.)  We  went  into 
camp,  as  I  remember,  Saturday  afternoon.  We  were  unmolested  that 
evening;  we  were  left  to  fix  our  tents  up-  The  next  morning  the 
cadet  in  the  tent  on  which  the  back  of  ours  looked  stuck  his  nead 
under  our  tent  walls  and  asked  who  was  in  his  back  yard.  We 
sounded  off 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  "sounded  off"? — A.  (Con- 
tinuing.) Sounded  our  names  off,  "Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  MacArthur." 
I  forget  just  now  what  we  were  doing,  but  he  told  us,  among  other 
thingp — I  think  the  first  thing  was  to  sing  some  little  ditty  and  pretend 
to  grind  an  organ:  "  O'Reilly  he  thought  that  his  father  was  dead,  and 
his  father  he  thought  that  O'Reilly  was  dead,"  and  so  on.  That  was 
merely  a  f unn}'  formation. 

Mr.  Wanger.  Was  that  intended  as  a  test  of  the  endurance  of  the 
yearling  or  the  singer? 

A.  (Continuing.)  I  think  in  our  case  it  was  a  test  on  him.  After 
having  gone  over  about  twenty  verses  of  this,  Smith,  M. ,  committed  the 

§reat  offense  of  smiling  sligntly,  and  from  thence  on  he  was  called 
miler  Smith,  and  the  cadet  tola  nim  to  pick  up  his  Krag-JOrgensen 
rifle,  which  weighs  about  7  pounds,  and  hold  it  out  and  go  on  singing. 
He  held  it  out  until  it  dropped,  and  then  he  told  him  to  pick  up  my 
gun,  too,  or  MacArthur's — at  any  rate,  one  of  the  two — and  hold  them 
Both  out.  He  became  fatigued,  naturally,  from  that,  while  we  went 
on  grinding  out  this  plaintive  melody. 
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The  Chairman.  This  is  sometimes  done  with  buckets,  is  it  not? 
Ydu  described  it  as  having  been  done  with  the  face  toward  the  floor. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Sometimes  the  hands  and  feet  are  braced  on  buckets  i 

The  Witness.  They  might  be. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  some  testimony  to  that  effect. 

The  Witness  ^continuing  to  read  from  article).  ''A  *  wooden  willy  ^ 
brings  into  use  the  Krag-JOrgensen  rifle.  The  neavy  gun  is  grasped 
in  the  two  hands,  thrust  out  as  far  from  the  shoulder  as  possible,  and 
then  drawn  back  to  the  position  of  firing.  When  thirty  or  fort^^  of 
these  operations  have  been  executed  the  arms  ache  painfully.  Yet 
from  that  stage  on  the  plebe  is  driven  till  300  are  completed,  and 
sometimes  even  a  greater  number.  The  motion  becomes,  as  time 
passes,  a  spasmodic  jerk.  The  muscles  no  longer  act — will  power  car- 
ries on  the  exercise.  The  breath  comes  and  goes  in  quick  pants.  The 
sweat  runs  from  every  pore,  yet  the  inquisitor,  smiling  witn  delight  at 
each  new  evidence  of  pain  on  the  victim's  part,  urges  him  on  without 
mercy." 

I  saw  Smith,  M.,  do  300. 

Mr.  Wanger.  At  whose  command? 

The  Witness.  I  don't  know.  Some  one  who  stood  outside  in  the 
street.  I  don't  know  what  night  it  was,  but  I  think  MacArthur  was 
being  soireed  that  night. 

The  Chairman.  Smith,  M.,  is  the  same  man  who  was  hazed  as  you 
have  already  described? 

The  Witness.  Yes.  I  believe  Smith  got  back  after  a  soiree,  and  this 
upper  class  man  came  along  and  asked  if  that  was  Smith,  M.,  and  he 
said  he  was,  and  then  the  upper  class  man  said,  "Didn't  I  see  you 
doing  some  wooden  willys  to-night?  "and  he  said,  "Yes,  sir;"  and  then 
the  upper  class  man  said,  "  Well,  get  up  and  do  some  moi'e,"  and  he 
forced  him  to  do  300. 

Mr.  Wanger.  After  he  had  been  exercised? 

The  Witness.  Yes;  he  had  just  gotten  back  from  a  soiree. 

By  Mr.  Driggs: 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  after  a  man  has  already  attended  a  soiree 
they  sometimes  make  him  exercise  in  that  way,  just  for  the  amusement 
of  the  upper  class  men? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  do? — A.  That  has  always  been  my  information  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Q.  And  the  upper  class  men  seem  to  think  it  is  a  joke  they  are  per- 
petrating?— A.  Yes;  it  is  for  their  amusement. 

Q.  It  18  sort  of  a  vaudeville  performance  to  them? — ^A.  1  think  it 
would  come  under  that  general  class.  That  may  be  a  slight  exaggera- 
tion there,  but  I  can  believe  that. 

Mr.  Wanger.  According  to  my  recollection,  some  of  those  who 
were  among  those  who  haa  a  reputation  for  hazing  testified  before 
us  that  the  exercising  was  as  painful  to  the  person  who  conducted 
the  exercises  as  to  the  one  who  did  them.  Did  you  notice  any  case 
of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Driggs.  Was  not  that  referring  to  the  reading  of  poetry  i 

Mr.  Wanger.  Well,  that  perhaps  would  be  more  reasonable;  but  I 
think  we  had  the  other. 

The  Witness.  There  may  be  a  slight  exaggeration  here. 
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By  Mr.  Driqgs: 

Q.  But  you  have  heard  certain  statements  to  that  effect? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Otherwise  you  would  not  have  placed  it  in  the  article  ? — A.  I  can 
not  say  that  I  positively  recall  it. 

Q.  But  you  had  some  basis  for  the  statement  at  the  time? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Wanger: 

Q.  Then  you  think  your  statement  that  Smith,  M.,  was  on  guard 
that  ni^ht  was  an  error? — A.  No,  sir;  it  might  have  been  this  other 
time,  this  other  time  Mac  Arthur  was  hazed. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  mean  that  he  was  both  on  guard  and  was  exer- 
cised the  same  night? — A.  No;  that  would  be  out  of  the  question. 

(Continuing  to  read  article.)  *'  Upon  the  order  '  Plebe,  rest  I '  the  man 
stands  on  one  leg  and  draws  the  otner  up  as  far  as  possible  so  that  the 
knee  forms  a  resting  place  for  the  elbow.  The  head  is  rested  on  the 
hand.  A  minute's  trial  of  this  will  convince  one  of  the  'rest' to  be 
obtained.  When  four,  five,  and  six:  minutes  pass  before  relief  is 
afforded,  the  inhumanity  of  one  of  the  lightest  hazing  exercises  given 
can  be  appreciated. 

"The  'sweat  bath'  is  an  extreme  form  of  hazing,  and  is  well 
described  bv  its  name.  On  da^^s  when  the  temperature  is  highest  and 
the  atmosphere  closest,  it  is  a  form  of  hazing  in  which  exq^uisite  tor- 
ture is  aoministered.  The  plebe,  in  fatigue  uniform,  is  usually 
ordered  to  put  on  his  rain  coat  first.  This  is  a  heavy  and  hot  mackin- 
tosh. Then  another  plebe  is  told  to  pin  about  him  a  comfortable,  then 
another,  and  so  on  till  all  the  bedding  of  the  tent  is  used.  There  are 
as  a  rule  four  heavy  comfortables  and  four  army  blankets  in  a  tent. 
Sometimes  there  is  more,  and  never  less.  Wrapped  in  bedding  till 
his  identity  is  lost,  with  tent  walls  battened  down  that  no  air  may 
reach  him^  under  that  dead  weight  of  clothing  ever  growing  greater, 
the  plebe  stands  and  sweats.  In  streams  the  water  pours  down  his 
face.  Over  his  whole  body  he  perspires  as  freely.  Rapidly  under- 
clothing, uniform,  i*ain  coat,  first  layer  of  bedding  is  wet  through. 
The  discomfort  of  the  awful  heat  is  forgotten  as  new  agonies  present 
themselves.  The  weight  of  clothing  on  the  shoulders  makes  breath- 
ing difficult.  Panting  ensues.  The  circulation  almost  ceases  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  body.  Numbness  follows,  and  soon  the  plebe  reels. 
H^  is  cnecked  from  falling  by  threats  from  his  future  brother  army 
officers.  So  he  holds  on.  In  such  circumstances  time  passes  slowly, 
and  twenty,  twenty -five,  and  thirty  minutes'  torture  thus  thrust  on  him 
seem  ages.  At  last  he  is  released.  In  any  case  the  loss  of  weight  is 
from  5  to  8  pounds." 

Carrithers  told  me  he  lost  8  pounds  in  the  bath  he  took  in  m}^  tent 
when  I  was  forced  to  pin  the  blankets  around  him. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  How  long  was  he  in  the  bath? — A.  I  should  say  between  twenty 
and  twenty-five  minutes. 

Q.  Was  that  the  same  man  whose  jaw  was  broken  in  his  fight? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  fellow-classman  of  youi*s? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Driggs: 
Q.  In  what  manner  did  he  breathe  during  this  sweat  bath? — ^A. 
Naturally 
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Q.  I  mean,  in  what  manner  did  he  get  the  air,  from  the  ground  i — A. 
The  front  walls  of  the  tent  were  open. 

Q.  Was  his  head  covered  over? — A.  No;  the  clothing  he  had  around 
him  came  up  to  here  [indicating  neck]. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  a  case  wnere  a  man's  head  was  covered 
over? — ^A.  No,  not  personally. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Has  not  the  rain  coat  you  spoke  of  a  cape? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  put  over  the  head  ? — A.  Not  in  that  case. 

Q.  And  you  observed  no  other? — A.  No;  I  oteerved  no  other. 
Yes,  I  have  seen  other  cases,  but  I  do  not  remember  who  it  was. 

Mr.  Wanger.  Did  you  hear  any  account  of  any  case  where  the 
cape  was  thrown  over  the  head? — A.  1  do  not  think  I  did. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  So  the  head  was  exposed  in  Carrithers's  case  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  The 
matter  for  the  foundation  of  the  threats  is  that  I  was  sent  into  the 
next  tent  by  an  upper  class  man  and  I  heard  from  time  to  time, ''  Now, 
don't  you  fall,  Mr.  Carrithers  1 " 

Q.  Was  that  the  extent  of  the  threat? — A.  There  probably  was 
more  attached  to  it. 

Q.  Did  Carrithers  faint  as  a  result  of  it? — A.  No;  he  did  not  at 
that  time. 

Q.  What  other  effects  are  there  from  the  sweat  bath  other  than  loss 
of  weiffht? — A.  1  do  not  know  of  any  others. 

Q.  Did  he  come  out  from  that  much  fatigued? — A.  1  think  he  did. 
But  I  had  a  better  description  of  it  from  MacArthur.  My  general 
description  here  in  this  article  is  taken  from  MacArthur's  statement. 

Q.  1  understand  this  does  not  apply  to  Carrithers  alone  ? — A.  No, 
sir:  it  is  mostly  taken  from  MacArthur's  case. 

Q.  You  did  not  tell  about  that  in  your  testimony  in  chief,  did  you  I — 
A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  tell  us  now  about  that — A.  I  do  not  recollect 
now  whether  this  was  the  first  or  second  case.  I  think,  though,  it 
must  have  been  the  first,  and,  as  I  recollect,  it  was  Devall  that  gave 
him  the  sweat  bath,  and  MacArthur  told  me  then  that  he  would  almost 
rather  undergo  anything  than  that.  He  said,  in  fact,  the  weight  on 
the  shoulders  Decame  terrible,  and  MacArthur's  feelings  toward  Devall, 
I  think,  was  more  intense  in  hatred  as  a  result  of  his  hazing  on  that 
occasion  than  from  any  other  cause.  He  told  me,  when  he  got  to  be 
an  upper  class  man,  tlmt  if  Devall  was  in  the  Academy,  he  would  call 
him  out  the  first  thing  he  did. 

Q.  You  have  not  yet  described  the  effect  of  the  sweat  bath  on  Mac- 
Arthur.— A.  It  was  very  exhausting,  and  I  think  other  exercises  fol- 
lowed. 

Mr.  Wanger.  Do  you  remember  what  his  weight  was  reduced? — A. 
I  do  not  remember. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Did  it  make  him  ill  in  any  way  ? — A.  1  think  not.  Possibly  if  I 
read  along  here  there  may  be  something  else  based  on  that. 

(Reading:)  ''Freed  at  last  from  the  weight  of  clothing,  the  plebe 
stands  half  dazed  and  semiconscious  for  a  while.     At  last  life  returns  ' 
to  his  body  and  with  it  control  of  the  muscles.    The  degree  of  exhaus- 
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tion  which  results  varies,  of  course,  with  the  lengfth  of  time  the  bath 
is  prolonged.  Anything  over  twenty  minutes  will  bring  on  all  the 
symptoms  of  pain  mentioned.  When  a  ^soiree'  has  a  *  sweat  bath' 
on  its  programme  the  bath  usually  comes  first,  and  but  little  '  exercise ' 
is  given  when  it  is  over.  Sometimes,  however,  even  this  mark  of 
humanity  is  overatepped  and  the  'box,'  the  ' stretcher,' and  'eagle' 
are  ordered  as  soon  as  the  plebe  again  gets  control  of  himself." 

Such,  1  believe,  was  the  case  of  Mac  Arthur. 

Q.  That  is  from  your  recollection  of  what  MacArthur  said  to  you? — 
A.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  not  absolutely  sure  of  his  having  to  get  on  the 
stretcher,  but  I  know  he  had  the  box  to  hold. 

(Continuing  to  read  from  article:)  ''  Another  form  of  annoyance  is 
met  in  the  mess  hall,  and  is  known  as  '  qualifying.'  At  each  table  are 
seated  men  from  all  classes,  and  here  the  yearling  carries  on  his 
amusement  at  the  expense  of  the  digestive  organs  of  the  plebe.  In 
feeding  so  many,  there  must  be.  of  course^  a  sameness  in  the  food 
served,  and  there  are  a  number  or  dishes  which  a  plebe  must  'q^ualify' 
on  before  he  is  permitted  to  enjoy  them  in  peace.  He  is  required  to 
'  qualify '  on  oatmeal,  sponge  cake,  prunes,  pie,  and,  most  disagree- 
able of  all,  a  dish  styled  '  sanlmy.'  This  is  bread  soaked  in  molc^ses. 
After  a  morning's  hard  drill  the  plebe,  hungry  and  tired,  sits  down  at 
table  and  is  ordered  to  qualify  on  '  sammy."  It  means  that  he  is  to 
make  his  meal  on  bread  and  molasses  alone,  and  must  eat  ei^ht  huge 
slices  of  bread  soaked  thoroughly  in  the  sweet  liquid.  If  he  is  unable 
to  do  it  the  first  time,  he  has  to  try  again  until  success  attends." 

That  was  so,  I  think,  in  the  case  of  Alexandre  Louis  St.  Aubin. 

Q.  How  far  did  he  fail? — A.  I  think  he  succeeded  the  second  time. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  he  ate  the  second  time? — A.  £ight,  I 
think. 

Mr.  Wanger.  How  soon  did  the  second  time  follow  the  fir*? 

A.  I  have  no  idea. 

Mr.  Driggs.  If  a  man  only  ate  six  pieces  and  could  not  eat  any  more, 
would  he  run  the  risk  of  being  callea  out? 

A.  No;  I  do  not  think  he  would  in  that  case. 

Mr.  Wanger.  I  suppose  it  would  depend  on  whether  the  upper  class 
man  concluded  that  he  was  unable  to  fully  qualify  or  whether  he  con- 
eluded  that  he  was  shamming.     Have  you  any  iniormation  on  that? 

A.  No;  I  never  thought  of  being  questioned  on  that. 

(Continuing  to  read:)  "Once  having  qualified  on  anything,  he  there- 
after can  eat  of  it  in  whatever  quantity  he  may  wish.  The  same  method 
is  followed  with  respect  to  other  dishes.  The  result  of  such  a  meal  is 
sickness.  Usually  it  is  two  or  three  days  before  the  plebe*  gets  over 
the  effects  of  such  an  unnatural  diet.  When,  as  is  often  the  case,  a 
'soiree'  follows  on  top  of  such  a  meal,  the  resu\t  is  almost  invariably 
the  retiring  of  the  plebe  to  the  hospital  for  an  extended  period  of 
time" — 

As  in  the  case  of  Hill,  where  he  was  exercised  on  top  of  eating  two 
peach  pies.     I  have  mentioned  that. 

Mr.  Driggs.  Has  it  come  to  youi'  mind  by  this  time  who  it  was  who 
hazed  Hill? 

A.  I  never  heard. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  How  long  was  he  in  the  hospital  in  consequence? — ^A.  I  do  not 
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know.  He  went  into  the  hospital  and  from  there  I  think  he  went  into 
barracks,  because  he  was  in  barracks  when  I  left. 

Q.  Was  that  case  inquired  into  by  the  authorities? — ^A.  I  do  not 
know.  I  think  that  is  tne  case  1  mentioned  where  medical  assistance 
was  called.  This  is  perhaps  a  somewhat  sweeping  statement — to  sav 
the  result  is  almost  mvariable  that  they  have  to  go  to  the  hospital. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  more  nearly  true  if  I  had  said  "sometimes." 

(Reading:)  "These  are  in  detail  the  most  important  exercises  which 
make  up  a  'soiree.'  What  is  the  result  of  one  of  them?  In  what 
condition  does  it  leave  the  plebe?  In  brief,  it  puts  him  in  a  state  of 
total  collapse.  Usually  he  has  strength  left  to  reach,  with  staggering 
steps,  his  own  tent.  Tnere,  if  the  '  soiree'  has  been  a  light  one,  ne  can 
seat  himself,  all  in  a  tremble,  and  gather  back  his  stren^h.  The  usual 
result,  however,  of  360  eagles  and  eight  minutes  on  the  stretcher  is 
hysterica." 

That  is  the  case  I  cited  of  Howze. 

Q.  Have  you  testified  fully  in  regard  to  the  Howze  matter? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

(Continuing:)  "Tears,  entirely  due  to  fatigue,  pour  down  the  face 
and  can  not  1^  controlled.  Overtaxed  niuscles  ache  painfully.  In  the 
case  of  heavy  soirees  this  year  the  effects  have  been  much  more  serious. 
When  thirty  to  thirty-five  minutes  of  ^eaglin^,"  chinning,'  'hanging,' 
'resting  '  'wooden  willy ing,'  and  'locker  sittmg'  have  ^n  endured, 
the  mina  loses  control  of  the  muscles.  Convulsions  follow  and  endure 
for  considerable  time.  Medical  treatment  is  seldom  afforded  the 
patient  in  such  distress.  The  sole  thought  of  the  yearling  is  to  hush 
the  moaning  and  thrashing  of  the  semiconscious  plebe.  Each  sound 
strikes  terror  to  his  heart.  He  is  now  abject  with  fear  and  groveling 
in  his  willingness  to  restore  his  victim,  lest  some  oflScer  should  hear 
and  make  investigation.  Occasionally  surgical  aid  becomes  necessary 
and  the  practiced  eye*of  the  surgeon  at  once  detects  the  cause  of  the 
sickness.  He  asks  questions.  As  a  rule  the  investigation  avails  noth- 
The  plebe  is  loyal  to  his  'honor'  or  his  fear,  and  refuses  to 


mg. 
ten." 


Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  case  where  the  surgeon  was  called  i — A.  I 
am  under  the  impression  that  he  was  called  in  the  case  of  Hill. 

Q.  During  camp? — A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  That  IS  not  a  fixed  matter  with  you  i — A.  It  is  very  definitely 
fixed. 

Q.  Just  an  impression? — A.  No;  it  is  more  than  an  impression. 

Q.  What  fixes  it  in  your  mind? — A.  Just  the  incident.  It  is  about 
the  only  incident  I  recollect  where 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  who  sent  for  the  surgeon  or  who  he  was  I — 
A.  No,  unless  it  was  the  post  surgeon. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  remember  now  whethei*  it  was  Dr.  Banister  or 
not? — A.  No;  I  can  not.  I  simply  heard  that  medical  aid  had  been 
called. 

Q.  You  were  not  a  witness  to  it? — A.  I  was  not.     This  is  hearsay. 

(Reading.)  "Another  result  of  this  'exercising'  is  vomiting,  and  it 
is  not  unnatural  that  it  is  so  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  'soirees' 
frequently  take  place  directly  after  meals.  '  Hanging '  results  in  pain- 
fully blistered  hands,  and  it  is  not  an  unusual  sight  to  see  a  row  oi  blis- 
ters as  large  as  dimes  running  across  the  two  hands  of  the  fourth  class 
men" — 
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As  in  the  case  of  Hill,  after  he  ^ot  back  to  barracks. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  cases  like  that  in  mind? — A.  I  did  not  see 
any  blisters  on  anybody  else's  hands.  He  was  the  only  one  I  talked 
with  who  told  me  about  the  soiree. 

(Continuing  to  read.)  *•'  No  one  ever  asks  how.  It  is  a  symptom 
too  well  understood.  '  Why  do  men  submit  to  things  of  this  nature? 
Why  don't  they  refuse  to  comply  with  such  demands  and  orders,  since 
they  are  entirely  illegal  and  unauthorized?'  The  answer  is  simple. 
They  put  up  witn  them  to  avoid  Hrouble.'  'Trouble' in  the  West- 
point  vernacular  means  'fight.'  Refusal  to  obey  one  of  these  orders 
makes  a  plebe  subject  to  '  calling. out '  by  the  yearling  class.     When  a 

Elebe  is  informed  that  he  is  '  caUed  out,'  he  understands  at  once  that 
e  is  challenged  to  fight.  He  has  to  accept.  If  he  does  not,  he  will 
be  deemed  a  coward  by  the  rest  of  the  corps.  It  would  practically 
end  his  days  in  Westpoint,  bs  the  corps  would  render  further  life  witn 
it  a  burden.     So  the  plebe  accepts. 

"  The  challenge  to  fight  is  made  through  a  committee  of  yearlings 
appointed  foi  that  purpose.  Theirs  is  tne  duty  to  act  upon  names 
presented  to  them  as  suojects  deserving  '  calling  out.'    They  are  sup- 

¥08ed  to  weigh  the  charges  against  the  plebe  andto  decide  accordingly, 
here  is  more  or  less-  farce  as  a  rule  to  this,  because  by  proper  wire- 
pulling any  plebe  can  be  called  out." 

My  basis  for  that  is  that  I  once  heard  an  upper  class  man  tell 
MacArthur  that  he  had  twice  been  referred  to  this  committee;  and 
MacArthur  was  not  B  J  at  all.     It  was  a  case  of  somebody  having  a 

S'udge  against  him,  and  no  fault  of  his  own.  That  is  the  basis  1  put 
at  on. 

(Continuing  to  read.)  "  Despite  all  ever  said  to  the  contrary,  there  is 
no  fairness  in  a  Westpoint  fight  when  it  has  for  participants  a  '  called- 
out'  plebe  on  the  one  side  and  an  upper  class  man  on  the  other.  Any 
plebe  is  liable  to  '  calling  out.'  It  matters  not  whether  he  be  the  strong- 
est or  the  weakest  in  the  class.  Offenses  can  be  trumped  up  by  some 
one  who  has  taken  a  dislike  to  him,  and  ' pull'  easily  does  the  rest. 

* 'Against  him  the  yearling  class  puts  out  a  man  whose  weight  is  the 
same.  Here  the  equality  ends.  The  yearling  sent  out  is  the  best 
fighter  in  the  whole  class  of  that  weight.  Besides  having  had  the  ben- 
efit of  hard  training  in  the  Westpoint  gymnasium  under  a  most  effi- 
cient instructor,  he  is  a  man  who  has  proved  himself  a  finished  boxer,  a 
hard  hitter,  and  a  man  capable  of  taking  severe  punishment.  Coupled 
with  this,  he  is  usually  one  who  has  been  training  for  such  an  emergency — 
has  been  '  boning  scrap,'  as  it  is  called.  Against  such  a  man  the  plebe 
stands  no  chance.     He  knows  it  before  going  out. 

"The fights  take  place  usually  in  Fort  Clinton.  There  are  present 
principals,  seconds,  timekeepers,  and  referee.  Sentries  are  posted  to 
see  that  the  coast  remains  clear.  The  sentries  on  guard  in  camp  are 
instructed  as  to  when  the  fighters  will  cross  their  posts  and  diligently 
look  the  other  way  at  that  time. 

'^As  a  rule,  the  fights  occur  before  reveille,  at  about  4  a.  m.,  and  sel- 
dom last  long.  The  inevitable  soon  happens.  The  first  round  is  spent 
in  sizing  up  the  plebe  and  in  the  second  the  slaughter  begins.  Often  it 
ends  in  this  round.  Sometimes  it  lasts  longer.  It  (Spends  on  the 
yearling  fighter.  If  he  is  merciful,  it  ends  at  once;  if  more  brutal,  he 
takes  care  to  prolong  it.  He  wishes  to  cut  up  his  opponent's  face  all  he 
can  before  giving  the  final  blow.     When  he  aoes  not  follow  this  course, 
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he  is  subject  to  severe  criticism  from  the  more  brutal  minds  in  his  class, 
sometimes  the  class  president  himself." 

1  based  that  on  wnat  I  heard  that  the  president  of  the  third  class  at 
that  time  said. 

Q.  Who  was  iti — A.  I  don't  know  who  repeated  this,  but  it  was 
Mahaffey. 

Q.  He  was  at  that  time  president  of  the  class? — A.  Mahaffey  was: 
yes,  sir.  Whoever  it  was  told  me  said  that  Mahaffey  had  criticised 
Shannon  for  not  cutting  up  Carrithers  more  before  putting  him  out. 
And,  in  the  matter  of  cutting  up  a  person,  one  upper  class  man  told 
me  Albert  had  been  called  out  the  year  before  and  had  faced  Meyer, 
and  he  had  put  him  to  sleep  very  nicely;  this  cadet  that  told  me  "this 
did  not  see  Albert  right  aiter  the  fight,  but.a  week  later  Albert  came 
up  to  him  for  some  clothing  and  his  face  was  still  a  sight  to  be  seen. 

By  Mr.  Smith: 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  when  this  defeated  plebe  goes  back  to  camp  after 
the  fight  that  the  plebes  are  invited  out  to  see  nim? — A.  Yes,  sir 

Q.  xell  us  all  about  that. — A.  I  remember  when  reveille  came  we 
were  going  up  toward  the  spot  where  we  knew  the  fight  was  sched- 
uled U>  come  off.  We  knew  it  must  have  come  off  by  that  time  and 
the  first  information  we  had  was  one  of  the  upper  class  men  said 
"turn  around  plebes  and  see  your  friend,"  and  there  was  Carrithers 
leaning  up  with  a  badly  swollen  face  and  pretty  badly  cut  up. 

Mr.  Wanger.  You  did  not  know  his  jaw  was  broken  at  that  time? 

A.  No,  sir.  Our  attention  was  called  to  him  as  a  warning  as  to 
what  we  might  get. 

Mr.  Smith.  Sort  of  an  object  lesson. 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Driggs: 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  other  persons  except  Mahaffe}'  make  that 
remark? — A.  I  did  not  hear  him  make  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  anyone  else  making  such  a  remark? — A. 
No;  I  think  not.     I  base  that  statement  on  that  hearsa3\ 

By  Mr.  Wanger: 

Q.  That  was  told  you  by  whom? — A.  1  can  not  recollect  now. 
Someone  up  there. 

(Reading.)  "In  case  the  plebe  proves  a  'tartar'  and  wins,  it  means 
simply  that  he  will  have  to  fight  man  after  man  until  finally  whipped/' 

Tnat  is  a  statement,  I  am  willing  to  admit,  is  somewhat  exagger- 
ated. However,  I  have  seen  from  the  testimony  that  there  was  one 
plebe  who  thi-ashed  man  after  man.  Possibly  it  was  on  some  such 
hazy  incident  as  that  I  base  that  statement. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  now  such  a  case? — A.  No.  But  I  think 
I  heard  of  such  a  case,  the  case  of  a  man  who  was  afterwards  a  very 
fine  football  plaj'er.  I  do  not  know  that  there  was  any  truth  in  it.  I 
heard  that  wnen  he  got  to  camp  he  walked  up  and  down  the  streets 
yelling  for  somebody  to  haze  him. 

By  Mr.  Driggs: 

Q.  Was  it  Williams?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  Gilmore? — A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wanger.  Did  be  graduate  or  was  he  found? — ^A.  He  graduated. 
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By  the  Chairman: 
(^.  One  ease  has  come  to  our  attentioh  in  the  course  of  this  investi- 

fation  where  a  plebe  had  five  fights  in  one  day,  and  thirt}^  in  all,  and 
e  was  not  hazed. 

You  may  continue,  Mr.  Cunningham. 

A.  (Continuing  reading. j  '^If  the  corps  can  not  find  a  man  who  is 
able  to  do  it  the  plebe  is  leit  alone  thereafter. 

"The  men  who  bring  about  this  'calling  out'  of  the  plebe  seldom 
fiffht.  They  take  care  to  haze  men  who  are  too  big  for  them  or  too  small. 
These  they  bully  with  impunity,  because  they  know  no  danger  is  in 
store  for  themselves.  As  a  rule  it  is  the  under-sized  man  who  carries 
hazing  to  the  extreme,  though  this  rule  has  plenty  of  exceptions. 

"Another  thing  to  be  noticed  is  that  the  plebe  can  not  'call  out'  a 
man  if  he  shoula  wish.  If  it  wei-e  possible,  that  is,  if  corps  custom 
allowed  it,  there  would  belittle  or  none  of  this  'exercise*  suffered, 
and  there  would  be  less  inflicted  because  of  fear  of  personal  harm." 

Q.  Now,  will  you  not  explain  why  a  plebe  can  not  call  out  an  upper 
class  man? — A.  I  think  there  is  an  exception  to  that.  That  was  my 
impression  at  the  time.  There  is  an  exception  in  the  case  of  a  vile 
name  or  insult  being  applied.  I  do  not  know  where  I  got  that 
impression. 

Q.  It  does  not  come  from  the  fact  that  the  foui-th  class  men  have  no 
class  organization  in  the  first  year,  does  it? — A.  I  can  not  tell.  There 
must  have  been  some  definite  basis  for  it. 

Mr.  Wanger.  It  may  have  come  from  this,  that  the  plebe  can  not 
call  out  the  man  who  has  hazed  him  in  order  to  chastise  the  insult  and 
indignity  from  any  hazing. 

A.  I  think  that  is  really  it.  I  think  that  is  what  I  based  that  on.  It 
is  very  seldom  a  man  can  do  that  because  of  the  difference  in  weight. 

(Reading.)  "As  it  is  the  plebe  never  has  a  chance  to  get  at  the  ones 
he  would  gladly  meet  in  Fort  Clinton.  In  short,  the  plebe  has  no 
chance.     It  is  intended  he  shall  have  none. 

"  The  outcome  of  these  fights  is  always  more  or  less  serious.  Some- 
times broken  jawbones  are  the  result,  and  frequently  the  bones  of  the 
hands  are  fractured.  The  fights,  be  it  remembered,  are  without 
gloves.  The  unprotected  hand  is  used  in  a  match  governed  by  Mar- 
quis of  Queensberry  rales.  The  whipped  part}'  almost  always  reports 
at  the  hospital. 

"  In  view  of  all  this,  the  fact  that  the  authprities  fail  to  stop  these 
abuses  causes  much  surorise.  That  they  know  of  their  existence;  that 
they  are  trying  to  put  them  down,  and  yet  are  unable  to  locate  and  pin 
to  aiU' one  the  pei-petration  of  a  particular  offense  are  undisputed  facts. 

"Order  after  order  has  been  issued  in  relation  to  the  matter. 
Threats,  appeals  to  manhood  and  honor  alike  have  the  same  results. 
Nothing  definite  is  effected.  Could  an  upper  class  man  be  detected  in 
any  of  this  work  his  days  in  the  Academy  would  be  numbered.  But 
there  the  difficulty  lies.  The  plebe  will  not  tell — he  can  not,  dare  not, 
tell.  The  yearling  pats  him  on  the  back  and  compliments  him  when 
he  defies  the  commandant,  and  in  pure  delight  'eagles'  him  some  more. 
It  is  not  'cadet  honor'  which  restrains  him  from  revealing  the  names 
of  men  whose  brutal  characteristics  proclaim  them  unfit  for  service  in 
the  United  States  Army.  It  is  rather  fear  of  what  would  follow,  and 
the  innate  shrinking  of  any  man  from  being  a  tale-bearer.  Then,  too, 
submission  to  hazing  ma^es  him  party  to  the  offense,  and  liable  to 
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punishment  with  the  other  offender.  This  makes  the  position  of  the 
officers  veiy  difficult  in  making  investigations.  They  meet  with  point- 
blank  refusals  to  answer  Questions  asked.  They  may  threaten  courts- 
martial,  but  as  long  as  tney  do  not  carry  out  their  threats  nothing 
can  be  done. 

^^But  aside  from  mere  questioning,  the  officials  have  taken  some 
steps  productive  of  good.  They  have  increased  the  guard  and  placed 
the  sentrie^s  in  camp  streets  with  orders  to  see  that  no  fourth  class  men 
are  molested  in  anjr  wa^.  The  guard,,  which  is  composed  of  yearlings 
and  plebes,  is  divided  into  three  reliefs,  and  is  on  duty  twenty -four 
hours.  Each  relief  is  on  duty  two  hours  and  off  four.  A  corporal, 
a  yearling,  gives  to  the  sentry  his  special  orders  for  each  post 

"Since  the  stationing  of  sentinels  in  the  company  streets  there  has 
been  more  difficulty  in  <5arrying  on  hazing  'soirees.'  Here,  again,  the 
wit  of  the  cadet  is  matched  against  that  of  the  conoimandant,  and  the 
cadet  foils  his  superior  thus:  When  the  sentinel  in  the  street  is  a  year- 
ling, his  classmates  do  not  worry  much.  They  trust  him  to  see  only 
what  he  has  to  see,  no  more.  When  the  plebe  is  posted,  in  addition 
to  the  special  orders  he  also  receives  from  his  corporal,  in  the  major- 
ity of  cases,  the  additional  admonition  that  ^the  less  you  see  the  easier 
it  will  be  for  you  to  avoid  trouble,'  and  that  'the  ground  is  the  place 
needing  the  most  careful  watching.'  In  other  wor<£,  the  sentry  under- 
stands that  he  is  to  see  nothing. '° 

Mr.  Wangeb.  Have  you  any  personal  knowledge  of  that? 

A.  I  was  on  guard  once  and  was  asked  by  the  corporal.  "In  case 
you  should  hear  a  disturbance  out  there  at  tne  other  end  or  the  post, 
would  you  call  the  corporal  of  the  guard  ? "  and  I  said  that  I  would.  He 
said,  ''Well,  this  is  not  official;  but  you  had  better  not  see  it" 

Mr.  Smith.  Who  was  that  corporal  of  the  guard? 

A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Smith.  See  if  you  can  not  remember. 

Mr.  Driggs.  Read  all  the  corporals  over  and  see  if  you  can  not  tell. 
Was  it  Caples  or  Ennis,  do  you  remember? 

A.  No.     In  fact  I  do  not  care  to  recollect  that  name,  sir. 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  not  for  you  to  determine  what  you  care  to  remem- 
ber, sir.     You  are  under  oath. 

Mr.  Wangek.  It  was  in  the  summer  of  1899,  and  must  have  been 
some  member  of  the  then  third  class. 

Mr.  Driggs.  It  must  have  been,  if  he  was  a  corporal. 

(The  witness  read  over  the  names  of  the  corporals.) 

A.  Those  names  do  not  sound  familiar.     Those  are  the  corporals. 

By  Mr.  Smith: 

Q.  You  said  you  did  not  want  to  remember.  Do  you  swear  you 
actually  do  not  remember? — A.  I  do  not  really  know  that  I  do 

Q.  Have  you  any  impression? — A.  I  have  an  impression,  but  I  am 
not  sure. 

Q.  What  is  your  impression  ? — A.  My  impression  is  the  fellow's 
name  was  Foster,  but  I  do  not  know.  He  does  not  appear  in  the  list, 
and  he  could  scarcely  have  been  a  corporal. 

Q.  What  class  was  he  in? — A.  If  he  was  a  corporal,  he  was  in  the 
third  class. 

By  Mr.  Driggs: 

Q.  Is  he  now  in  the  second  class,  and  was  he  a  corporal  last  year? — 
A.  He  is  not  mentioned  in  this  battalion  organization  as  he  should  be. 
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Q.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  then  third  class?  That  [referring  to 
roster  being  examined  by  witness]  would  be  the  fourth  class,  because 
that  is  prior  to  the  change  in  the  academic  year.  Have  you  the  next 
year,  Mr.  Wanger? 

Mr.  Wanger.  "Victor  S.  Foster,  of  Louisiana" 

A.  That  is  the  name  I  remember;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wanger.  Victor  S.  Foster,  of  Louisiana,  a  member  of  the  third 
claims,  June,  1900,  was  admitted  June  19, 1897,  and  discharged  January 
25,  1898,  for  deficiency  in  mathematics. 

Mr.  Driggs.  There  is  now  a  Foster  in  the  second  class,  who  is  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  Wanger.  That  was  the  first  time,  I  ffuess,  and  he  was  then 
admitted  June  20, 1898;  so  that  he  was  twice  admitted  to  the  Academy. 

Mr.  Smith.  But  that  was  Foster  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Wanger.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  Foster  who  is  now  in  the  Academy  is  Foster  of 
Texa«. 

By  Mr.  Wanger: 

Q.  Which  is  the  one  you  had  in  mind? — A.  The  one  born  in  Louisi- 
ana and  appointed  from  Texas. 

Mr.  Wanger.  That  is  it.  1  simply  looked  at  the  first  column.  I 
see  he  was  born  in  Louisiana  and  appointed  from  Texas.  It  is  the 
same  man. 

Mr.  Smith.  Does  he  not  appear  as  a  corporal  ? 

The  Witness.  That  was  not  the  battalion  organization  at  that  time. 
These  corporals  here  are  in  my  class,  and  he  does  not  appear  among 
that  list.     If  it  was  not  he,  then  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

By  Mr.  Wanger: 

Q.  Would  the  fact  of  his  having  previously  been  a  fourth  class  man 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  possibility  of  his  being  an  acting  corporal 
then  ? — A.  I  can  not  see  why  there  should  have  been  an  acting  corporal 
at  that  time,  because  they  bad  plenty  of  them. 

By  Mr.  Driggs: 

Q.  Are  you  quite  certain  that  his  name  was  Victor  L.  Foster — ^that 
that  was  the  man  ? — A.  That  is  my  impression. 

Q.  Is  it  anything  more  than  an  impression? — A.  In  view  of  the  fact 
he  does  not  aopear  here  on  this  list  of  corporals,  I  would  say  it  is  not; 
but  that  could  be  ascertained  from  the  official  records,  from  the  time 
I  was  on  guard. 

Q.  Was  that  the  only  time  you  were  on  guard? — A.  No;  one  other 
time. 

Q.  Which  time  was  this,  the  first  or  second  time? — A.  I  think  it  was 
the  first  time. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Did  any  disturbance  occur  that  night? — A.  No,  sir. 

(Continuing  to  read.)  ''Of  course  if  he  does  see  anything  by  mistake 
or  accident  he  is  in  honor  bound  to  repoit  it.  So  the  plebe  has  away, 
in  walking  a  guard  tour,  of  sauntering  by  a  tent  in  wnich  he  suspects 
something  illegal  as  going  on,  and  remarking  that  he  will  glance  in  on 
his  return.  The  warning  is  sufficient,  and  in  case  anything  is  out  of 
the  way,  by  the  time  he  returns  all  is  straightened  out  and  there  is 
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nothing  to  report.  It  is  a  case  of  official  ordera  being  carried  out  to 
the  letter  ana  broken  in  the  spirit." 

I  recollect  that  case.  We  were  doing  nothing  one  night,  and  I 
think  the  guard  was  a  plebe,  and  he  sauntered  by  and  said,  "I  am 
going  to  look  in  when  I  come  back."  I  did  not  comprehend  him  at 
first,  but  afterwards  I  asked  him  what  he  meant  and  he  oold  me. 

Q.  What  did  he  tell  ^^ou? — A.  Just  what  I  said;  that  it  was  a  warn- 
ing if  anything  was  going  on  that  was  not  right  that  we  could  stop  it 
before  he  got  back. 

Q.  He  gave  you  an  opportunity? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Smith.  Who  was  that? 

A.  I  think  that  was  Cadet  Jones;  I  am  not  absolutely  positive, 
however. 

(Continuing  to  read.)  "It  has  been  through  this  placing  of  the  sen- 
tinels in  the  street  and  withdrawing  them  from  the  regular  posts  that 
the  recent  pranks  in  the  artillery  park  have  been  possible.  The  fusil- 
lade fired  by  plebes  in  camp  was  not  done  through  desire  on  their  part, 
because  detection  was  certain  and  detection  meant  many  demerits  and 
severe  punishment,  but  because  they  were  ordered  to  fire  the  blanks 
which  the  yearlings  furnished  them.  It  was  not  a  case  of  '  persuasion,' 
as  correspondents  of  New  York  papers  allege.  It  was  simply  another 
case  of  avoiding  *  trouble.'" 

That  occurred  after  I  left  the  Point,  and  I  having  heard  of  it  through 
the  papers  knew  it  must  have  occurred  that  way. 

By  Mr.  Smith: 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  it  was  generally  talked  over  when 
you  were  there  that  such  things  as  that  had  taken  place  in  the  past? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  1  heard  of  such  tnings  as  that.  That  is,  the  firing  of  a 
sunrise  gun 

Q.  Wnat  about  the  making  disturbance  in  camp?  1  notice  we  have 
a  good  many  demerits  marked  for  disturbance  in  camp. — A.  I  believe 
there  was  a  firing  of  guns  in  the  camp  one  night  shortly  after  some  of 
these  more  stringent  orders  had  been  put  into  effect  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  hazing,  and  taking  off  the  guards  from  their  regular  posts  and 
putting  them  in  the  camp  streets. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  these  disturbances  made  bv  fourth  class 
men  at  night  were,  as  a  rule,  done  by  direction  of  the  upper  class 
men? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  the  idea  that  these  things  were  ordered  by 
the  upper  class  men? — A.  From  what  I  had  seen.  It  was  in  contra- 
diction to  what  the  paper  has  said  about  its  being  a  pei'suasion.  In  the 
matter  of  firing  off  that  signal,  that  was  undoubtedly  from  an  order  of 
the  upper  class  men.  The  matter  of  getting  the  cartridges  was  an  easy 
one.  On  the  practice  marches  they  usually  have  a  sham  battle  and  so 
many  cartridges  are  handed  out,  and  if  they  do  not  happen  to  use  them 
they  are  collected;  but  if  a  yearling  gets  an  idea  he  would  like  a  few 
it  is  easy  enough  not  to  fire  them  all  or  collect  them  all.  I  know  when 
I  went  on  a  march  I  did  not  fire  any  of  mine  because  I  did  not  want  to 
dirty  my  gun. 

(Continuing  to  read.)  '^  These  facts  make  one  think  there  is  some 
fable  in  '  cadet  honor,'  much  lauded  and  emphasized  though  it  is.  It 
is  as  bad  to  act  a  lie  as  it  is  to  tell  one.  And  the  sentry  acts  one  in 
such  conscientious  avoidance  of  his  whole  duty.  He  certainly  does 
not  play  the  pail  of  the  true  soldier  in  that  he  does  not  carry  out  faith- 
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fully  his  second  general  order,  which  reads:  'To  walk  my  post  in  a 
military  manner,  keeping  constantly  on  the  alert,  observing  everything 
that  taKes  place  within  sight  or  hearing.'  This  is  one  of  the  genem 
orders  by  which  every  sentry  knows  himself  bound  when  on  post. 

''Along  the  line  of  outwitted  oflScial  orders  the  cadets  are  enjoying 
yet  the  recollection  of  the  'barracks'  soirees  of  recent  date.  When 
scarlet  fever  broke  out  in  camp  the  fever  cases  were  taken  to  the  hos- 
pitals and  the  tentmates  of  the  unfortunates  were  quarantined  in  bar- 
racks. The  vigilance  of  the  officers  did  not  extend  thither,  and  the 
quamntined  plebe  soon  envied  the  lot  of  his  unfortunate  fevered 
brothers. 

"All  new  cadets  are  subject  to  such  treatment.  Some  get  more  than 
others;  once  in  a  while  there  is  one  who  gets  none  at  all.  But  this  is 
never  the  case  with  an  '  army  bov '  whose  father  is  of  high  standing. 
It  matters  not  whether  the  cadet  s  parent  daily  ii^s  his  lire  among  the 
Filipinos  and  writes  a  page  of  history  with  his  sword  or  whether  the 
family  claims  generations  of  generals  with  a  silent  captain  at  the  head. 
It  makes  no  difference  savQ  that  it  makes  the  plebe  s  lot  harder.  It 
likewise  makes  no  difference  to  the  upper  class  men  if  the  plebe  be  a 
foreigner,  barely  able  to  speak  and  understand  English,  acauiring 
education,  according  to  act  of  Congress,  by  courtesy  of  the  united 
States  Government.  He  is  braced,  bullied,  and  bothered  quite  as 
much  as  any  other." 

By  Mr.  Smith: 

Q.  Do  youi-know  personally  of  any  cases  of  hazing  of  these  parties 
who  have  been  ordered  instructed  at  the  Academy,  who  come  from 
abroad? — A.  1  think  in  this  one  case  of  Yglesias,  Luis,  that  he  was 
braced  and  bothered.     I  don't  know  that  he  was  ever  exercised. 

Q.  Where  is  he  from? — A.  Costa  Rica,  I  think.  You  will  notice 
that  I  do  not  say  he  is  more  than  braced  and  bullied. 

Q.  Was  that  the  son  of  the  President  of  Costa  Rica? — A.  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  case  you  have  in  mind  of  that  character? — A.  I 
think  there  was  another — route,  Andres. 

Q.  What  country  was  he  from? — A.  I  think  he  was  from  Venezuela. 

Q.  What  was  done  with  him? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  he  was  done 
anything  more  than  bullied  and  braced. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  an  illustration  of  what  you  mean  by  bullied,  in 
reference  to  those  two  men  ? — A.  Shouting  orders  at  the  top  of  their 
voices  and  bracing.  I  know  he  sat  at  a  taWe — the  plebes  at  hrst  all  sat 
together,  and  the  commandant  at  our  table  did  not  like  the  way  he 
behaved  and  finally  changed  him  to  a  table  farther  over  in  the  room, 
where  his  back  was  to  several  yearlings,  and  after  the  meals  they 
required  him  to  sit  up  straight. 

By  Mr.  Wangek: 
Q.  What  was  his  natural  bearing;  was  it  erect? — A.  Yes,  sir;  rather 
erect. 
Q.  Or  round  shouldered? — A.  Not  round  shouldered. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

A.  (Continuing  to  read.)  "Such, in  brief, is  a  summary  of  the  haz- 
ing practices  carried  on  in  our  national  Military  Academy.  Such  is 
the  hazing  which  is  'conducive  to  good  feeling,  and  which,  if  practiced 
elsewhere,  would  allay  the  hue  and  cry '  on  the  subject.     This  in  detail 
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is  what  is  referred  to  when  the  newspapers  speak  of  taking  new  meas- 
ures to  suppress  hazing  at  Westpoint. 

"The  authorities  have  made,  and  are  making,  earnest  efforts  to 
stamp  out  hazing,  and  it  is  with  a  view  of  rendering  &id  to  tiiem  in 
their  work  that  this  leaf  of  cadet  life  is  turned  to  view.'' 

That  is  the  article  thst  I  wrote. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  What  reference  had  you  to  what  efforts  were  being  made? — 
A.  This  stationing  of  sentinels  in  the  streets,  and  the  issuing  of  orders, 
and  the  investigation  which  had  been  going  on. 

Q.  In  the  preparation  of  that  article  had  3'ou  conferred,  too,  with 
some  of  the  officers  at  Westpoint? — A.  I  had  not. 

Q.  So  your  facts  were  smipl}'  from  observation  while  there  ( — A. 
Yes,  sir;  the  facts  were  my  own  observation  and  direct  hearsay. 

Q.  Now,  the  comments  the  Sun  makes  after  your  article— do  3'ou 
know  where  they  got  those? — ^A.  I  do  not  remember  what  they  ai-e. 

Q.  Read  them,  if  you  please. — A.  (Reading.)  ''Inquiries  made  after 
the  receipt  of  the  communication  have  brought  the  Sun  additional 
details  and  statements  the  identity  of  the  authors  of  which  are  with- 
held for  the  same  reason  that  the  name  of  the  writer  of  the  communi- 
tion  is  withheld. 

"'  The  Sun  has  the  names  of  25  young  men,  cadets,  from  as  manv  dif- 
ferent States,  who  have  been  the  victims  at  '  soirees,'  which  included 
*eagling,'  'stretching,'  'box  holding,'  'wooden  willying,'  and  'chir- 
ring, '  and  in  some  of  their  cases  the  sweat  baths  were  added." 

By  Mr.  Wagner: 

Q.  Did  you  give  the  Sun  those  names? — ^A.  I  never  had  any  com- 
munication with  the  Sun  whatsoever,  except  to  send  them  this  article. 

Q.  Was  that  signed? — A.  It  was  not.  I  gave  them  my  name, 
though. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  send  it? — A.  To  the  New  York  Sun. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Is  there  anything  more  about  the  26  names? — ^A.  (Reading.) 
"The  Sun  is  infonned  that  'one  could  hardly  go  amiss  in  naming  any 
one  of  the  fourth  class  as  having  been  subjected  to  nearly  all  the  K)nns 
of  hazing.'  Therefore  the  publication  of  the  names  the  Sun  has  would 
only  tend  to  alarm  and  cause  pain.  Further,  under  the '  code  of  honor ' 
in  vogue  at  the  Academy  each  cadet  would  be  bound  to  deny  that  he 
has  been  hazed,  and  the  mere  publication  of  his  name  would  subject 
him  to  the  suspicion  of  having  '  told  tales,'  and  would  add  to  his  suner- 
ings  as  a  plebe." 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  as  to  the  facts  with  reference  to  that 
statement?  I  mean  as  to  the  25  names?— A.  I  did  not  give  the  Sun 
any,  or  have  any  correspondence  at  all  with  them. 

(Continuing  to  read:)  "'A  single  instance  will  illustrate  how  the 
'code  of  honor'  holds  the  cadets.  Through  some  hook  or  crook  the 
name  of  a  cadet  who  had  been  hazed  until  he  had  convulsions  came  to 
the  authorities.  A  court  of  inquiry  was  at  once  ordered.  The  cadet 
was  brought  up.  He  denied  that  te  had  been  hazed.  His  attention 
was  then  called  to  the  rules  of  the  Academy^  the  first  being  absolute 
and  instant  obedience  to  orders.  The  question  was  then  put  to  him 
again.     He  asked  if  he  was  ordered  to  answer.     He  was  infornuHi 
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that  the  commandant  ordered  him  to  answer,  and  then  he  answered 
that  he  had  been  hazed.  Other  questions  were  asked.  Each  time  he 
asked  if  the  questions  were  an  order,  and  he  was  informed  that  it  was, 
and  he  obe^'ed  by  answering  until  it  came  to  telling  the  names  of  the 
men  who  had  hazed  him  or  caused  his  hazing.  He  was  infoiined  that 
the  commandant  ordered  him  to  tell  the  names.  He  replied  that  the 
commandant  could  not  force  him  to  incriminate  himself  under  the 
rules,  and  he  did  not  answer.  The  rules  are  that  a  man  who  is  hazed 
shall  report  the  fact  at  once  to  the  officers,  together  with  the  names  of 
the  men  who  do  the  hazing.  Failure  so  to  report  makes  the  victim  of 
the  hazing  equally  guilty.     The  court  of  inquiry  came  to  naught. 

"On  the  day  that  the  communication  printed  above  was  written  there 
was  a  youth  in  the  cadets'  hospital  suffering  from  a  broken  jaw.  His 
offense  was  that  he  laughed  at  something  a  '  yearling'  said.  He  was 
called  out.  This  class  selected  its  best  bruiser  to  fight  him,  and  the 
bruiser,  after  marking  his  face  as  much  as  he  could,  broke  his  jaw  with 
a  punch.  At  the  hospital' the  youth  was  asked  how  the  injury  had 
hapi)ened.  He  said  he  had  fallen,  or  something  of  that  kind." 
By  Mr.  W anger: 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  case  that  is? — A.  Undoubtedly  Carrithers. 

Q.  You  did  not  furnish  that  to  the  Sun? — A.  No;  I  never  had  anv 
communication  with  the  Sun. 

(Continuing  to  read:)  ''There  are  40  cadets  undergoing  punishment 
at  the  Academy  at  the  present  time  for  firing  guns  in  their  tents  at 
night.  These  cadets,  the  Sun  is  informed,  were  forced  to  fire  their 
guns  by  the  upper  class  men.  If  any  one  of  them  had  refused  he 
would  hlive  been  called  out  in  the  niorning  and  would  have  had  to 
stand  a  licking  from  the  best  bruiser  in  the  class. 

"One  of  the  cadets  who  had  been  treated  in  the  most  brutal  fashion 
and  who,  the  Sun  is  informed,  has  been  hazed  into  convulsions  no  less 
tlian  three  times,  is  the  son  of  one  of  America's  bravest  generals,  a  man 
who  is  to-day  fighting  for  his  country.  The  son  of  another  great  general, 
a  man  whose  memory  the  whole  nation  honors,  was  forced,  according 
to  the  Sun's  information,  to  take  part  in  the  hazing  of  this  youth.  The 
Sun's  information  includes  the  following  specific  instances  of  hazing: 
A  cadet,  a  briffht  young  man  from  Illinois,  was  forced  to  'qualify'  on 
pie  and  immediately  afterwards,  on  returning  to  camp,  was  'eagled' 
350  times.  After  this  he  went  on  pamde.  He  fell  in  the  ranks  and 
convulsions  followed.     He  was  sent  to  the  hospital  for  treatment. 

''A  cadet  from  Pennsylvania  was  hazed  at  the  same  time  that  the 
general's  ^on  mentioned  above  was  hazed.  Sickness  ensued,  with 
vomiting. 

"A  cadet  from  New  Hampshire,  hazed  at  the  same  'soiree,'  had  con- 
vulsions. 

"The  cadet  whose  jaw  was  broken,  as  told  above,  was,  previous  to 
that  happening,  the  victim  of  a  sweat  bath  which  lasted  twenty  min- 
utes.    In  that  time  he  lost  6  pounds. 

"A  cadet  from  Michigan  had  a  similar  experience. 

"A  cadet  from  Alabama  was  'eagled'  and  hung  on  a  stretcher  until 
he  was  driven  into  hysterics. 

"A  cadet  from  New  Jersey  was  'eagled'  460  times.  The  record  for 
'eagling'  had  been  400.  It  was  held  by  the  son  of  one  of  the  most 
famous  generals  in  the  civil  war.  This  New  Jersey  cadet  was  com- 
pelled to  add  50  to  the  record. 
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^^A  cadet  from  Louisville  waa  hazed  until  sickness  laid  him  up  in 
the  hospital. 

'^Of  the  other  instances  where  names  have  been  furnished  to  the 
Sun,  with  the  information  that  the  boys  had  been  '  ea^led,' '  stretched,' 
'  wooden  willied,'  and  '  chained,'  1  victim  is  from  Mississippi,  2  from 
Iowa,  2  are  from  Missouri,  2  are  appointments  at  large,  3  are  from 
Pennsylvania,  1  from  Minnesota,  1  from  Indiana,  1  from  Ohio,  1  from 
Maine,  1  from  New  York,  1  from  Illinois,  and  1  from  Connecticut. 

"  Even  the  wards  of  the  nation,  according  to  the  information  fur- 
nished to  the  Sun,  have  been  similarly  treated.  These  are  cadets  who 
are  sent  here  from  South  American  countries  to  be  educated,  their 
expenses  being  paid  by  the  government  from  which  they  come. 

"  The  '  camp,^  during  which  the  hazing  takes  place,  will  continue 
until  August  28.     The  cadets  then  go  into  barracks." 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  As  to  the  last  features,  you  are  not  qualified  to  testify,  are  you  ? — 
A.  I  am  not. 

Q.  As  to  the  article  you  wrote,  with  the  exceptions  that  were  noted 
by  the  reporter,  do  you  care  to  ifurther  amend  or  amplify  that  state- 
ment?— A.  I  do  not  think  I  do;  no. 

Q.  And  you  are  willing  to  let  it  stand  as  a  part  of  your  testimony  in 
this  hearing? — A.  Yes;  with  what  I  have  suggested  as  I  went  along. 

By  Mr.  W anger: 
Q.  Were  you  ever  a  reporter  for  the  New  York  Sun  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Were  you  ever  in  China? — A.  I  never  was. 
Q.  Or  the  Philippines? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Smith: 

Q.  I  notice  that  this  Sun  editorial  states  the  Carrithers  fight  k>ok 
place  the  day  this  article  was  written.  Did  you  write  this  article  before 
you  left  the  Academy  ? — A.  I  did  not.     The  Sun  made  some  mistakes. 

Q.  You  wrote  the  article  after  you  left? — A.  I  wrote  it  a  full  month 
afterwards;  that  is,  it  was  published  fully  a  month  afterwards.  It 
was  sent  to  some  seven  papers,  and  the  Sun  was  the  only  paper  that 

?ublished  it,  I  believe.  I  took  care  that  I  should  mention  no  names, 
had  no  rancor  toward  anybody  there,  because  I  was  not  subjected  to 
any  exercising,  and  it  was  merely  at  the  end,  with  the  idea  of  turning 
that  page  to  light,  as  I  said. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  one  question.  Without  meaning  to.  be  imperti- 
nent ac  all,  were  vou  writing  this  for  the  compensation? — ^^A.  Possibly 
it  figured  somewhat. 

Q.  That  is,  when  vou  say  you  sent  it  to  seven  papers,  you  were 
offering  to  sell  it  to  them? — A.  I  was. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  You  have  been  a  student  and  a  cadet  and  you  are  now  an  in- 
structor. Is  it  your  judgment  that  in  tormenting  a  plebe  with  these 
exeroisings  and  hazings  that  the  terror  of  it  or  fear  oi  it  interferes  in 
anywise  with  his  studies  and  instruction? — A.  1  can  not  say,  because 
I  was  not  there  when  they  were  having  studies.  We  were  in  camp. 
Those  exercises  were  stopped  with  the  end  of  the  summer  encamp- 
ment and  there  is  no  exercising  then. 

Q.  That  is  your  impression  ^ — A.  That  is  what  I  am  told.  There 
may  be  a  sligtt  exception  in  the  case  of  those  who  enter  in  September. 
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Q.  But  if  there  is  any  hazing  in  the  barracks,  then  what  would  be 
the  effect  in  your  judgment? — ^A.  If  I  were  hazed  to  the  extent  of  Mr. 
Mac  Arthur 

Q.  Any  kind  of  hazing  that  might  be  carried  on  there. — A.  I  do  not 
think  the  cadets  could  do  much  work  after  that — for  that  evening  at 
least. 

Q.  Then  you  do  think  it  would  interfere? — A.  To  some  extent; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  with  reference  to  your  other  testimony  taken  before  the 
article  was  read,  is  there  any thmg  you  care  to  add  ? — A.  No;  I  think  not. 

By  Mr.  Wanger: 

Q.  Will  you  give  the  commistee  the  full  name  of  Cadet  Dockery,  to 
-whom  you  referred  in  your  testimony  as  being  associated  with  B^iTy 
in  hazinff  MacArthur? — A.  Albert  D.  Dockery. 

Q.  Admitted  when? — ^A.  Admitted  August  31, 1898.  Dockery  was 
a  severe  hazer,  and  had  no  right  to  haze,  because  he  had  not  gone 
through  the  camp  himself. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  It  was  in  testimony  that  he  was  not  hazed. — A.  There  is  one 
thine  I  want  to  state.  MacArthur,  and  I  believe  Farnham  also,  stated 
that  1  was  hazed  with  them.  1  want  to  correct  that,  because  I  was  not 
in  the  tent  with  them  arid  was  not  hazed. 

Q.  Were  vou  MacArthur's  tentmate  at  the  time? — A.  I  was. 

Q.  And  also  Farnham's  tentmate? — A.  No;  I  was  not. 

Q.  Who  was  your  other  tentmate? — A.  Smith,  M.  I  want  to  state 
that  that  article  was  written  with  no  feeling  of  rancor  at  all;  it  was 
written  simply  because  it  was  a  good  thing  and  might  as  well  be  turned 
to  view. 

Q.  But  you  testified  in  the  beginning  of  your  testimony  that  you 
left  the  Academy  for  two  reasons — one  that  you  did  not  care  to  follow 
the  career  of  a  soldier,  and  the  other  on  account  of  the  cruelties  prac- 
ticed there. — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  not  applied  to  me.  I  said  I  did  not 
leave  on  account  of  hazing  except  for  the  moral  effect  of  the  brutality 
I  witnessed, 

Q.  Upon  yourself? — A.  Yes;  that  probably  had  some  effect  in 
hastening  my  determination  to  leave. 

Q.  Were  you  under  the  impression  that  these  same  cruelties  were 
carried  into  the  Army  by  these  men? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  I  was; 
but  I  could  not  help  but  feel  that  men  who  would  do  that  in  that  case 
could  be  capable  of  doing  such  things  afterwards.  But  I  do  not  think 
I  looked  ahead  that  far  at  the  time. 

By  Mr.  Wagner: 

Q.  At  the  time  you  wrote  the  article  you  had  a  pretty  strong  feel- 
ing of  indignation,  did  you  not? — A.  No;  I  had  no  personal  feefingof 
that  sort. 

Q.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  felt  incensed  because  of  the  effect 
on  you  of  any  treatment  you  received,  or  because  of  the  hazing  of 
others;  but  the  feeling  with  which  you  regarded  the  hazing  which  j^ou 
had  seen  practiced  on  others  and  had  heard  tell  of  being  done  to  others. 
Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  were  entirely  cool  when  you  wrote  that 
article  ? — A.  I  think  I  was. 

Q.  Then  you  are  to  be  congratulated  on  being  able  to  maintain  a 
H.  Rep.  2768,  pt  3 il 
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serenity  of  mind  while  arousing  the  most  intense  indignation  on  the 
part  of  the  person  whp  reads  or  hears  your  production. — A.  I  was 
U3ed  to  it  by  then. 

Q.  You  think  you  had  become  callous  on  the  subject  by  then  ? — A. 
I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  My  understanding  of  the  witness's  answer  is  that 
his  indignation  was  not  against  the  institution,  but  against  the  methods 
resorted  to  in  hazing. 

The  Witness.  That  is  it. 

(Thereupon,  at  4.45  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  conunittee  adjourned.) 


Hotel  Dewey, 
Washington^  D,  C. ,  FSiniary  6^  1901^  11  a.  in. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  notice,  Hon.  Charles  Dick  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  offer  in  evidence  Exhibit  X,  being  copies  of  general 
and  special  orders  made  at  the  Military  Academy  from  August  3, 1898, 
to  August  11,  1899,  together  with  all  papers  attached  thereto. 

I  also  offer  in  evidence  Exhibit  Y,  being  roster  of  the  cadets  of  the 
Academy  January  10,  1901. 

I  also  offer  in  evidence  the  circular  issued  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Hein,  acting  superintendent,  dated  Januarv  15,  1901. 

I  also  offer  in  evidence  a  letter  signed  Cf.  G.  O'Keeffe,  dated  Sacred 
Heart  RectoiT,  Highland  Falls,  N.  Y.,  December  24,  1900,  together 
with  the  envelope  attached  thereto,  marked  '*■  Exhibit  Miss  Breth  A." 

I  also  offer  in  evidence  copy  of  the  letter  from  Miss  Mary  C.  Breth 
to  the  Rev.  Father  O'Keeffe,  dated  Altoona,  Pa.,  December  22,  1900. 
to  which  the  previous  exhibit  was  in  answer,  the  same  being  markeo 
'^  Miss  Breth  B." 

I  also  offer  in  evidence  the  resignation  of  F.  H.  Cunningham  as  a 
private  of  the  fourth  class,  dated  July  17,  1899,  together  with  copies 
of  all  indorsements  attached  thereto,  marked  ' '  Exhibit  Cunningham  A. " 

I  also  offer  in  evidence  a  transcript  of  correspondence  and  proceed- 
ings incidental  to  the  dismissal  of  Cadet  William  F.  Harrel,  marked 
^'Exhibit  A  A." 

I  also  offer  in  evidence  a  transcript  of  the  proceedings  relative  to 
the  dismissal  of  Cadet  Philip  S.  Smith,  marked  ''Exhibit  B  B." 

I  also  offer  in  evidence  a  copy  of  a  telegram  from  H.  C.  Corbin, 
Adjutant-General  of  the  Unitea  States,  to  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Military  Academy,  Westpoint,  dated  Januarv  31, 1901,  together  with 
a  copv  of  the  reply  thereto,  marked  ''  Exhibit  C  C." 

I  also  offer  in  evidence  a  transcript  of  the  proceedings  in  the  matter 
of  the  refusal  of  cadet  oflScers  of  certain  companies  to  sign  their  reports, 
marked ''Exhibit  DD." 

I  also  offer  in  evidence  the  proceedings  of  a  general  court-martial  in 
the  matter  of  Philip  H.  Smith  and  others,  marked  "Exhibit  E  E." 

The  committee  thereupon  went  into  executive  session,  after  which, 
at  4:.  50  o'clock  p.  m.,  it  adjourned. 
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